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INTRODUCTION 


This  booklet  describes  types  of  student  financial  aid  offered  by 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  its  federated  universities  (Victoria, 
Trinity,  and  St.  Michael’s)  to  students  entering  undergraduate 
courses.  It  also  lists  certain  awards  made  by  the  Government  of 
Ontario  and  other  agencies. 

A Scholarship  or  Prize  is  normally  awarded  only  for  academic 
excellence. 

A Bursary  is  awarded  to  students  who  require  financial  aid  in 
order  to  obtain  a university  education;  a good  academic  standing 
is  required  and  must  be  maintained. 

Loan  Funds  assist  students  with  emergency  financing,  or  supple- 
ment scholarships  or  bursaries.  Loans  are  repayable  according  to 
a definite  loan  agreement,  and  interest  is  not  normally  charged 
until  after  graduation  or  withdrawal. 


COSTS  OF  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION 

In  the  year  1968-69,  total  first  year  costs  (i.e.,  for  the  8-month 
academic  session  only ) varied  from  $2,000  to  $2,400  for  students 
living  in  residence  or  away  from  home,  and  from  $1,100  to  $1,300  for 
students  living  at  home  in  the  Toronto  area.  The  total  amount 
depends  in  part  upon  the  fees  for  the  chosen  course;  these  are  de- 
scribed in  the  calendars  of  the  faculties  and  are  printed  in  the  Under- 
graduate Admission  Circular.  The  total  figures  also  include  an 
allowance  of  approximately  $500  for  miscellaneous  expenses  such  as 
books,  supplies,  laundry,  cleaning,  clothing,  and  transportation.  Board 
and  lodging  in  a university  residence  costs  from  $850-$ 1,000  but  can 
sometimes  be  obtained  at  a lower  cost  in  a boarding  house  or 
co-operative  residence.  Some  costs  increase  after  the  first  year. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


Qualifications 

A candidate  must 

(a)  have  spent  one  year  only  in  Grade  13.  (This  rule  may  be  waived  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Scholarships  where  there 
are  extenuating  circumstances.  Petitions  to  the  Committee  for  per- 
mission to  apply  in  a second  year  of  Grade  13  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Director  of  Student  Awards,  University  of  Toronto,  accom- 
panied by  a Principal’s  report  before  April  1 of  the  year  of 
entrance  to  the  University); 

( b ) offer  in  1969  those  Grade  13  subjects  (at  least  seven  credits  but 
not  R.C.M.T.  Music)  which  meet  the  general  requirements  for 
admission  to  a degree  course; 

(c)  register  at  the  University,  fulfilling  the  conditions  specified  for  any 
particular  award. 


Applications 

1.  For  awards  in  heavy  type  ( Sections  I and  II,  Pp.  6-31 ) 

(a)  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Toronto  WHO  MEET 
THE  CONDITIONS  LISTED  ABOVE  and  who  wish  to  compete 
for  the  awards  listed  in  Sections  I and  II  of  this  booklet  must  obtain 
an  admission  scholarship  application  from  the  High  School  Principal 
or  Guidance  Officer. 

( b ) Completion  of  Section  I of  the  admission  scholarship  application 
ensures  that  applicants  will  be  considered  for  the  awards  listed  in 
Section  I of  this  booklet. 

( c)  Students  who  are  also  interested  in  the  awards  ( including  bursaries ) 
described  in  Section  II  of  this  booklet— in  general  any  awards  where 
special  conditions  pertain,  or  where  the  value  is  partially  or  wholly 
determined  by  financial  need— should  also  complete  Sections  II 
and/or  III  of  the  admission  scholarship  application  as  directed. 

( d ) The  admission  scholarship  application  should  be  returned  to  the 
High  School  Principal  or  Guidance  Officer  for  submission  by  him 
to  the  University  before  April  20.  The  majority  of  scholarship  offers 
will  be  made  in  June. 

2.  For  awards  in  light  type  (Sections  III  (A)  and  (B),  Pp.  32—46) 

Details  of  the  method  of  application  are  contained  under  the  award 
name  and  any  application  forms  required  should  be  obtained  from  the 
address  provided.  It  should  be  particularly  noted  that  the  University’s 
Office  of  Student  Awards  cannot  supply  application  forms  for  any  awards 
listed  in  Section  III,  except  where  specifically  stated. 


o « o o o 


Certain  admission  scholarships  are  tenable  for  more  than  one  year.  In  order 
to  ensure  that  the  scholarship  may  be  retained  for  the  second  and  subse- 
quent years,  the  holder  must  obtain  First  Class  Honours  at  the  annual 
examinations  (or  such  other  standing  as  may  be  specified)  and  must  register 
for  full-time  attendance  in  the  next  higher  year. 
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BURSARIES 


If  a student  wishes  to  be  considered  for  university  bursaries,  he  must 
I complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the  University  scholarship 
| application.  Other  bursaries  require  special  applications  as  described. 
Bursaries  are  awarded  for  one  year  only;  new  application  must  be  made  in 
any  subsequent  session,  and  further  awards  will  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  applicant’s  academic  performance  and  need  of  assistance,  and  the 
funds  available. 


LOANS 

Conditions  of  loans  vary  with  each  loan  fund.  Special  applications  should 
be  made  where  indicated.  The  procedure  for  application  is  given  in  the 
descriptive  sections. 

PAYMENT  OF  AWARDS 

1.  Awards  will  be  paid  as  follows : 

(a)  Where  the  value  does  not  exceed  $100,  in  one  instalment  on 
November  20. 

( b ) Where  the  value  exceeds  $100,  in  two  equal  instalments,  the  first 
on  November  20  and  the  second  on  January  20. 

Full  instructions  regarding  payment  are  contained  in  the  letter  of 
award. 

2.  Deferred  payment: 

In  certain  special  circumstances  a successful  candidate  may  apply  to 
have  the  payment  of  an  award  deferred.  Any  such  requests  from  students 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  should  be  made  to  the  College 
Registrar;  all  other  students  should  apply  to  the  Office  of  Student 
Awards,  Simcoe  Hall. 


TUITION  ALLOWANCE 

The  tuition  allowance  specified  in  some  awards  does  not  necessarily  cover 
the  entire  tuition  fee.  The  amount  of  the  allowance  is  determined  from  year 
to  year  and  the  value  for  any  year  may  be  obtained  by  inquiry  at  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  Accountant,  215  Huron  Street,  or  the  College  Bursar. 

A candidate  holding  such  an  award  is  entitled  to  his  allowance  for  the 
first  year  and  for  subsequent  years  provided  that  he  maintains  the  academic 
standing  specified  in  the  terms  of  each  award. 

A student  winning  more  than  one  scholarship  carrying  tuition  allowance 
may  claim  such  allowance  on  only  one  of  such  awards.  In  no  case  may  the 
tuition  allowance  be  claimed  in  cash. 
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SECTION  I 


Applicants  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Toronto  who  meet  the  qualifica- 
tions listed  on  page  4,  will  be  considered  for  any  of  the  awards  in  this  section 
for  which  they  are  eligible. 


Section  1(a)  UNIVERSITY  ADMINISTERED  AWARDS 
TENARLE  IN  ANY  FIRST  DEGREE  COURSE 

Mary  H.  Beatty  Admission  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  late  Mary  H.  Beatty,  a large  number  of  scholarships  open  to 
candidates  who  obtain  First  Class  standing  in  their  final  secondary  school 
year.  The  awards  are  renewable  in  each  year  of  the  scholar’s  course  and 
into  such  continuation  courses  as  Dentistry  and  Law  provided  satisfactory 
standing  is  maintained. 

Minimum  value:  $500  annually.  (If  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the 
scholarship  application  is  completed,  an  award  of  from  $500  to  $1,000 
may  be  made.) 


J.  W.  Billes  Admission  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  late  John  William  Billes,  these  scholarships  vary  in  number  and 
are  open  to  candidates  who  obtain  an  average  of  75%  in  those  Ontario 
Grade  13  subjects  required  for  admission.  The  awards  are  renewable  in 
each  year  of  the  scholar’s  undergraduate  course  provided  First  Class 
standing  is  maintained. 

Minimum  value:  $250  annually.  (If  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the 
scholarship  application  is  completed,  an  award  of  from  $250  to  $1,500 
may  be  made.) 


Douglas  M.  Burgess  Memorial  Scholarship 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Ella  H.  Burgess  and  members  of  her  family,  awarded  to  a 
student  who  has  spent  at  least  one  session  at  Port  Credit  Secondary  School 
and  during  that  session  has  been  enrolled  in  Grade  13.  The  award  will  be 
based  chiefly  upon  the  standing  achieved  in  Grade  13,  but  consideration 
will  also  be  given  to  general  interest  in  athletics  and  evidence  of  good 
sportsmanship,  and  to  interest  in  community  affairs  and  a general  sense  of 
responsibility  and  leadership. 

Value:  $275. 


Geoffrey  P.  E.  Clarkson  Scholarship 

Gift  of  Geoffrey  P.  E.  Clarkson,  Esq.,  awarded  for  general  proficiency,  with 
preference  to  a student  from  St.  Andrew’s  College,  Aurora. 

Value:  $200. 


Richard  Craddock  Admission  Scholarship 

The  estate  of  the  late  Richard  H.  Craddock  provides  a scholarship  to  be 
awarded  for  high  standing  in  Grade  13.  The  award  is  renewable  in  each 
year  of  the  scholar’s  undergraduate  course  provided  First  Class  standing 
is  maintained. 

Value:  $700  annually. 
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General  Motors  Canadian  University  Scholarship 
Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Gift  of  General  Motors  of  Canada,  Limited,  awarded  to  a student  who  is 
a Canadian  citizen,  on  the  basis  of  outstanding  performance  in  Grade  13. 
The  award  is  tenable  for  four  years  in  any  course  leading  to  a degree, 
provided  satisfactory  academic  standing  is  maintained.  On  the  scholarship 
application  form  state  place  of  birth  and,  if  outside  of  Canada,  give  date 
and  number  of  naturalization  papers. 

Value:  $1,000  annually. 

The  Helen  E.  Rogers  Admission  Awards 

Established  through  a bequest  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Helen  E.  Rogers. 
Preference  is  given  to  applicants  from  outside  Ontario  but  failing  such 
candidates  awards  may  be  made  to  qualified  Ontario  students.  Recipients 
must  have  a standing  satisfactory  to  the  Committee  of  Award  on  first 
admission  and  may  continue  to  enjoy  the  scholarship  in  each  year  of  their 
course  provided  they  maintain  satisfactory  standing.  The  number  of  awards 
to  be  made  shall  be  determined  in  each  year  according  to  the  annual  income 
available. 

Minimum  value:  $250  annually.  (If  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the 
scholarship  application  is  completed,  an  award  of  from  $250  to  $1,500 
may  be  made. ) 

Applications:  Students  resident  outside  Ontario  may  obtain  application 
forms  from  the  Office  of  Student  Awards,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto  5,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Students  resident  in  Ontario  apply  on  the  admission  scholarship  application. 

Walter  Sterling  Admission  Scholarships 

Established  as  a memorial  to  her  father,  Walter  Sterling,  by  a bequest  from 
the  estate  of  Muriel  Edith  Rush.  Recipients  must  obtain  First  Class  Honours 
standing  in  the  Ontario  Grade  13  subjects  required  for  admission,  and  may 
continue  to  enjoy  the  scholarship  in  each  year  of  their  course  provided  they 
maintain  First  Class  Honours  standing.  The  number  of  awards  to  be  made 
shall  be  determined  in  each  year  according  to  the  annual  income  available. 
Minimum  value:  $250  annually.  (If  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the 
scholarship  application  is  completed,  an  award  of  from  $250  to  $1,500 
may  be  made. ) 

Varsity  Fund  National  Admission  Scholarships 

Gift  of  Alumni  through  the  Varsity  Fund,  these  scholarships  vary  in  number 
and  are  open  to  candidates  who  obtain  First  Class  standing  in  the  final 
secondary  school  examinations  for  their  province,  which  are  acceptable  for 
admission  to  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  awards  are  tenable  for  four 
years  provided  standing  satisfactory  to  the  Committee  of  Award  is  main- 
tained. Complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  if  an  award  greater  than 
$250  is  desired  and  supply  details  of  either  or  both  parents’  attendance  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  (if  applicable).  Preference  shall  be  given  to 
applicants  from  outside  Ontario,  and  to  the  children  of  U.  of  T.  alumni. 
Minimum  value:  $250  annually.  (If  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the 
scholarship  application  is  completed,  an  award  of  from  $250  to  $1,500 
may  be  made. ) 

Applications:  Ontario  applicants  complete  the  admission  scholarship 
application. 

Applicants  living  outside  the  Province  of  Ontario  should  obtain  the  necessary 
forms  from  the  Office  of  Student  Awards,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto  5,  Ontario,  Canada. 

In  addition  to  the  above  scholarships,  the  following  awards  are  offered  in 
individual  Faculties,  Schools,  and  Colleges  as  specified: 
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TENABLE  ONLY  IN  THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 


Edward  Blake  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  late  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  formerly  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  three  scholarships  awarded  for  general  proficiency  to 
candidates  entering  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  Insofar  as  is  possible 
without  involving  inequity  to  any  potential  winner,  these  scholarships 
will  be  divided  among  students  intending  to  specialize  in  the  following 
fields  of  study:  English  and  history;  languages;  mathematics  and  science. 
Value:  $400  cash,  with  a tuition  allowance  of  the  same  amount  for  each  of 
four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours  is  maintained. 


Margaret  Anna  Brock  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  Col.  Henry  Brock,  D.C.L.,  and  the  Misses  Brock,  awarded 
for  proficiency  in  English  and  History  of  Grade  13  to  the  applicant  who 
enrols  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

Value:  $200  approximately,  with  an  allowance  of  the  same  amount  on 
tuition  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours  is  maintained. 


Robert  Bruce  Admission  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13  to  a student  entering  a course 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

Value:  $200. 


George  R.  R.  Cockburn  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  Mary  Cockburn,  awarded  to  the  applicant  ranking  highest 
in  Greek  of  Grade  13  and  entering  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  It  is 
tenable  with  any  other  University  scholarship. 

Value:  Approximately  $50. 


Gibson  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  late  Hon.  Sir  John  M.  Gibson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  two  scholarships, 
awarded  to  applicants  who  have  been  students  of  Hamilton  Collegiate 
Institutes  for  at  least  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  the  award,  who 
rank  first  and  second  in  First  Class  Honours  in  Grade  13,  and  who  enter 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  Tenable  with  any  other  University 
scholarships. 

Value:  6/llths  and  5/llths  of  the  income  (approximately  $175  and  $140), 
with  an  allowance  of  the  same  amount  on  tuition  for  one  year. 


William  Hardie  Scholarship 

In  memory  of  William  Hardie,  B.A.,  of  Ottawa  Collegiate  Institute, 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  Grade  13  standing  to  the  candidate  of  any  one  of 
the  Ottawa  Collegiate  Institutes  and  High  Schools  who,  having  fulfilled  all 
other  conditions,  ranks  highest  in  First  or  Second  Class  Honours  in  any  two 
of  the  following  subjects — English,  Greek,  Latin,  and  enrols  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science.  This  scholarship  is  not  tenable  with  any  other  admission 
scholarship  awarded  by  the  University. 

Value:  $100,  with  an  allowance  of  the  same  amount  on  tuition  for  three 
years,  provided  First  Class  Honours  is  maintained. 
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Joseph  Henderson  Memorial  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Joseph  Henderson,  awarded  for  proficiency  in  English 
and  History  of  Grade  13  to  a candidate  entering  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science. 

Value:  The  annual  income  from  the  Fund  (but  not  less  than  $80),  with  an 
allowance  of  the  same  amount  on  tuition  for  four  years,  provided  First 
Class  Honours  is  maintained. 

Herbert  W.  Irwin  Memorial  Prize 

Gift  of  the  Harbord  Graduates’  Association,  awarded  to  a candidate  entering 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  from  Harbord  Collegiate  Institute  who, 
among  the  required  subjects,  has  standing  in  English,  French,  and  German 
of  Grade  13,  and  obtains  the  highest  standing  in  English  and  either  French 
or  German  in  the  year  immediately  preceding  University  entrance. 

Value:  Approximately  $60. 

Mary  Mulock  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mulock,  two  scholarships,  awarded  for  proficiency  in 
Greek  and  Latin  of  Grade  13  to  applicants  entering  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science. 

Value:  $60,  with  an  allowance  of  the  same  amount  on  tuition  for  four  years, 
provided  First  Class  Honours  is  maintained. 

Prince  of  Wales  Scholarship 

Gift  of  King  Edward  VII,  awarded  to  the  candidate  with  the  highest 
standing  in  Grade  13,  who  is  also  awarded  one  of  the  University  admission 
scholarships  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

Value:  $50. 


TENABLE  ONLY  IN  THE  FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND 

ENGINEERING 

Association  of  Professional  Engineers  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  Admission 
Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  above  Association,  awarded  to  the  student  who  ranks  highest  in 
the  Ontario  Grade  13  subjects  prescribed  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Value:  $500. 

J.  P.  Bickell  Foundation  Admission  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  above-named  Foundation,  these  scholarships  vary  in  number 
and  are  open  to  candidates  who  secure  an  average  of  at  least  75%  in  the 
Grade  13  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  course  of  their  choice,  and 
who  register  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  in  the 
Chemical  Engineering,  Geological  Engineering  or  Metallurgy  and  Materials 
Science  courses.  An  average  of  at  least  75%  in  the  annual  examinations  of 
the  First  and  Second  Year  is  required  for  continuation  of  the  award. 
Value:  $1,500,  paid  in  three  instalments  of  $500  annually.  Eight  to  be 
awarded  in  1969. 
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Engineering  Alumni  Admission  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  Engineering  Alumni  Association,  seven  scholarships  awarded  to 
candidates  for  high  standing  in  the  subjects  of  Grade  13  prescribed  for 
admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Value:  $1,000  each. 

Grabill  Admission  Scholarship 

Gift  of  Mr.  Dayton  L.  Grabill,  awarded  to  the  candidate  who,  after  one 
year’s  instruction  in  Grade  13,  is  among  those  with  the  highest  average 
percentage  in  the  subjects  of  Grade  13  required  for  admission  to  the 
Faculty.  (Minimum  average  required  is  75%. ) 

Value:  Approximately  $500. 

Murray  Calder  Hendry  Scholarship 

The  estate  of  the  late  Grace  Appel  Hendry  provides  a Scholarship  to  be 
awarded  to  the  applicant  attaining  at  least  First  Class  standing  in  the 
prescribed  Grade  13  subjects  and  the  highest  marks  in  mathematics,  and 
registering  in  the  First  Year  of  any  course  in  the  Faculty. 

Value:  Annual  income  from  the  capital  sum  of  $10,000  (approximately 
$500). 

Roy  Jarvis  Henry  Admission  Scholarships 

The  estate  of  the  late  Roy  Jarvis  Henry  provides  three  scholarships  to  be 
awarded  to  students  who  have  achieved  high  standing  on  the  Ontario 
Secondary  School  qualifications  required  for  admission,  two  of  which  are 
open  to  students  entering  any  course  in  the  Faculty  and  one  open  to 
students  entering  Geological  Engineering.  In  the  lack  of  a suitable 
candidate  in  Geological  Engineering,  all  three  awards  are  tenable  in  any 
course  in  the  Faculty. 

Value:  $500  each. 

Lachlan  Dales  McKellar  Admission  Scholarships 

Provided  by  a bequest  of  the  late  Leona  D.  McKellar,  two  scholarships 
are  offered  to  students  who  have  achieved  high  standing  on  the  Ontario 
Secondary  School  qualifications  required  for  admission  to  the  Faculty. 
Value:  $500  each. 

Wallberg  Admission  Scholarships 

Provided  by  the  Wallberg  Bequest,  two  scholarships,  awarded  to  the 
applicants  who  obtain  the  highest  average  percentage  ( at  least  75%  ) in 
the  subjects  of  Grade  13  prescribed  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering,  and  register  in  the  Faculty. 

Value:  $500. 


TENABLE  ONLY  IN  THE  DIPLOMA  COURSE  IN  DENTAL  HYGIENE 
(FACULTY  OF  DENTISTRY) 

Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  Centennial  Admission  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario,  awarded  to  a 
resident  of  Ontario  on  the  basis  of  at  least  First  Class  standing  in  Grade 
13. 

Value:  $200. 
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TENABLE  ONLY  IN  THE  FACULTY  OF  FOOD  SCIENCES 


Consumers’  Gas  Company  Scholarship 

The  Consumers’  Gas  Company  offers  a scholarship  to  a woman  student  with 
high  scholastic  standing  in  Grade  13  entering  the  Faculty  of  Food 
Sciences  and  intending  to  proceed  towards  the  nutrition  or  textile  option. 
Value:  $200. 

Toronto  Home  Economics  Association  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  Toronto  Home  Economics  Association,  awarded  for  general 
proficiency  in  Grade  13  to  a student  resident  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
area  entering  the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences  and  intending  to  proceed 
towards  the  nutrition  or  textile  option. 

Value:  $200. 

TENABLE  ONLY  IN  THE  FACULTY  OF  FORESTRY 

The  Charles  H.  Pinhey  Forestry  Scholarship 

The  Charles  H.  Pinhey  Forestry  Scholarship  donated  by  the  Ottawa 
Board  of  Trade  has  a total  possible  value  of  $750  over  four  years.  It  is 
awarded  to  a student  entering  the  First  Year  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry 
who  obtained  a high  scholastic  standing  in  Grade  13,  but  who  has  not 
won  another  admission  scholarship  in  the  Faculty.  Preference  is  given 
to  a student  from  a secondary  school  in  Ottawa.  In  order  to  retain  the 
scholarship  in  higher  years,  satisfactory  academic  standing  must  be 
maintained  and  the  student  must  remain  enrolled  in  the  Faculty  of 
Forestry. 

Value:  $300  in  first  year,  $150  in  subsequent  years. 

TENABLE  ONLY  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
Kathleen  Russell  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  Miss  Elsie  Watt,  awarded  to  the  student  ranking  highest 
with  at  least  Second  Class  Honours  in  the  Grade  13  subjects  required  for 
admission  to  the  basic  degree  course  in  the  School  of  Nursing. 

Value:  $300  annually  for  four  years  provided  satisfactory  standing  is 
maintained. 


TENABLE  ONLY  IN  THE  FACULTY  OF  PHARMACY 
Lord’s  Pharmacy  Scholarships 

Gift  of  Harbord  Pharmacy  Limited,  Toronto;  awarded  to  a student  entering 
the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy  who  has  obtained  First  Class  Honours  in  Grade  13 
and  has  not  won  an  award  of  equal  or  greater  value.  The  scholarship  may 
be  renewed  in  the  second  year  if  First  Class  Honours  is  maintained. 

Value:  $500  annually  for  a possible  two  years. 

Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy  War  Memorial  Matriculation  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  graduates  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy,  awarded  to  the 
applicant  entering  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy  and  ranking  highest  in  First 
Class  Honours  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  Dining  each  of  the  four  undergraduate  years:  $50  cash,  plus  the 
total  academic  fee,  provided  First  Class  Honours  is  maintained. 
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Tamblyn  Scholarship 

Gift  of  G.  Tamblyn,  Limited,  offered  annually  to  the  male  student  entering 
the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy  who  obtains  the  highest  average  percentage  in 
Grade  13,  and  who  has  not  won  an  admission  award  of  greater  or  potentially 
greater  value. 

Value:  $500. 


Section  1(b)  COLLEGE  ADMINISTERED  AWARDS 
TENABLE  ONLY  IN  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 


University  College  offers  up  to  seventy-five  admission  awards;  thirty-four  of 
these  carry  renewable  free  tuition  and  two  others  are  major  renewable  awards. 

Arthur  Caplan  Scholarship 

Gift  of  Arthur  Caplan,  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 
Value:  $350. 


Florence  Louisa  Cody  Memorial  Scholarship 

Bequest  of  the  late  Canon  H.  J.  Cody,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.  and  Florence 
Louisa  Cody,  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13  to  an  applicant 
from  a school  outside  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Value:  $285  approximately,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years, 
provided  First  Class  standing  is  maintained. 


Two  Maurice  Cody  Memorial  Scholarships 

Bequest  of  the  late  Florence  Louisa  Cody,  awarded  for  general  proficiency 
in  Grade  13. 

Value:  First  Maurice  Cody  Memorial  Scholarship:  $400  cash  with  the 
tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  standing  is 
maintained. 

Second  Maurice  Cody  Memorial  Scholarship:  $300  cash. 


Arthur  Cohen  Scholarship 

Gift  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cohen,  B.A.  1903,  awarded  for  general  proficiency, 
including  English  and  French,  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $400  approximately,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years, 
provided  First  Class  standing  is  maintained. 

Jacob  Cohen  Memorial  Scholarship 

Gift  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cohen,  B.A.  1903,  in  memory  of  his  father,  awarded 
for  general  proficiency,  including  English  and  French,  in  Grade  13. 
Value:  $400  approximately,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years, 
provided  First  Class  standing  is  maintained. 


Sir  John  Gibson  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  Approximately  $255,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years, 
provided  First  Class  standing  is  maintained. 
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James  Harris  Scholarships 

Gift  of  Mrs.  James  Harris,  six  scholarships,  awarded  for  general 
proficiency  in  Grade  13,  including  the  following  combinations  of  subjects: 
Latin  and  Greek 
Latin  and  French 
French  and  German 

Modem  Languages  (any  two  of  French,  German,  Russian,  and 
Italian  or  Spanish) 

Mathematics  and  Physics 

In  awarding  one  scholarship,  preference  will  be  given  to  a student  from 
Ridley  College. 

Value:  $400,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First 
Class  standing  is  maintained. 

Percy  Hermant  Scholarships 

Gift  of  Sydney  Hermant,  Esq.,  two  scholarships,  awarded  for  general 
proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $350,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First 
Class  standing  is  maintained. 

Maurice  Hutton  Alumni  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  University  College  Alumni  Association  to  commemorate  the 
service  of  the  late  Principal  Hutton,  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in 
Grade  13. 

Value:  From  $350-$650  according  to  need,  with  the  tuition  allowance 
for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  standing  is  maintained. 

Reuben  Wells  Leonard  Scholarships 

Bequest  of  the  late  Colonel  R.  W.  Leonard,  ten  scholarships,  awarded  for 
excellence  in  any  subjects  or  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13.  Of 
these,  six  are  open  to  students  from  any  school  in  the  Province,  and 
schools  outside  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Value:  $300,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First 
Class  standing  is  maintained. 

Archibald  MacMurchy  Memorial  Scholarships 

Bequest  of  the  late  Angus  MacMurchy  in  memory  of  his  father,  six 
scholarships,  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13.  Preference  will 
be  given  students  entering  the  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence  or  Whitney 
Hall. 

Value:  $550. 

McCaul  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  Principal  Maurice  Hutton  in  memory  of  President 
McCaul,  awarded  for  Grade  13  Latin  and  Greek  with  preference  to  a 
student  intending  to  specialize  in  Classics. 

Value:  Approximately  $135. 

J.  S.  McLean  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  late  J.  S.  McLean,  five  scholarships,  awarded  for  general 
proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  Up  to  $632,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided 
First  Class  standing  is  maintained. 
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A Special  J.  S.  McLean  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  J.  S.  McLean,  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade 
13,  with  preference  to  a student  entering  the  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence 
or  Whitney  Hall. 

Value:  Approximately  $470. 

Michell  Scholarship-Bursaries 

(Special  application  required — see  page  33) 

Louis  Rosenfeld  Scholarship 

Bequest  of  the  late  Louis  Rosenfeld,  Esq.,  awarded  for  general  proficiency 
in  Grade  13. 

Value:  Approximately  $260,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years, 
provided  First  Class  standing  is  maintained. 

Thomas  A.  Russell  Scholarships 

Bequest  of  the  late  Thomas  A.  Russell,  Esq.,  three  scholarships,  awarded 
for  excellence  in  any  subjects  or  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13, 
with  preference  to  students  entering  the  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence  or 
Whitney  Hall. 

Value:  $550. 

First  and  Second  Ann  Shepard  Memorial  Scholarships 

Bequest  of  the  late  Mrs.  Helen  Shepard,  two  scholarships:  one  awarded 
for  Biology;  the  other  for  general  proficiency  to  a candidate  intending 
to  specialize  in  Life  Sciences  or  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences. 

Value:  $500. 

University  College  Alumnae  Association  Scholarship 
( Special  application  required — see  page  34 ) 

University  College  Alumni  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  University  College  Alumni  Association,  awarded  for  general 
proficiency  in  Grade  13: 

( a ) two  scholarships  with  free  tuition : 

Value:  $350  to  $650  each,  according  to  need,  with  the  tuition  allowance 
for  four  years  provided  First  Class  standing  is  maintained. 

(b)  two  renewable  scholarships: 

Value:  $350  to  $650  and  $300  to  $500  respectively,  according  to  need, 
renewable  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  standing  is  maintained. 

(c)  six  or  more  non-renewable  scholarships  of  variable  value. 

Malcolm  Wallace  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  graduates  of  University  College  and  other  friends  of  Pro- 
fessor Malcolm  Wallace,  former  Principal  of  University  College  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  English,  two  scholarships: 

(a)  awarded  for  excellence  in  any  subjects  or  for  general  proficiency; 

( b ) awarded  for  general  proficiency  to  a student  intending  to  specialize 
in  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Value:  (a)  $1,000  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided 
First  Class  standing  is  maintained.  ( b ) approximately  $400,  with 
the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  standing 
is  maintained. 

Morley  Wickett  Scholarship 

Gift  of  S.  R.  Wickett,  Esq.,  awarded  for  proficiency  in  English  and 
History  of  Grade  13. 

Value:  Approximately  $130. 
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TENABLE  ONLY  IN  VICTORIA  COLLEGE 


Moses  Henry  Aikins  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  late  Moses  Henry  Aikins,  B.A.  1855,  M.D.,  three  scholarships, 
two  awarded  for  general  ability  and  one  awarded  for  the  humanities  subjects 
of  Grade  13. 

Value:  Two  of  $350,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided 
First  Class  Honours  is  maintained. 

One  of  $300,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided 
First  Class  Honours  is  maintained. 

Charles  Earl  Auger  Alumni  Memorial  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  alumni  of  Victoria  College  in  memory  of  the  late  Professor  C.  E. 
Auger,  B.A.,  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $400,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

Harold  and  Ethel  Bennett  Scholarship 

Gift  of  Professor  Bennett  (Principal  of  Victoria  College  from  1944  to  1959) 
and  his  wife,  Ethel  Granger  Bennett,  both  of  the  Class  of  1915,  awarded 
for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $250,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

Mrs.  Walter  Brown  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  President  Brown,  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade 
13. 

Value:  $400,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

Mary  Ellen  Carty  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  late  Miss  Martha  Carty  in  memory  of  her  sister,  two  scholarships, 
awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13  to  women  students  from 
Ontario  schools  outside  Toronto  who  apply  to  and  live  in  the  Victoria 
College  Women’s  Residences. 

Value:  $300. 

Class  of  1915  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  members  of  that  class  in  Victoria  College,  awarded  for  proficiency 
in  the  humanities  subjects  of  Grade  13. 

Value:  $150,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

Class  of  1916  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  members  of  that  class  in  Victoria  College,  awarded  for  proficiency 
in  the  Mathematics  and  Science  subjects  of  Grade  13. 

Value:  $350,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First 
Class  Honours  is  maintained. 

Class  of  1929  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  members  of  that  class  in  Victoria  College,  awarded  for 
general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $400,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 
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Elizabeth  Ann  Highet  Memorial  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  late  Mary  Elizabeth  Highet  in  memory  of  her  mother,  three 
scholarships,  awarded  (a)  for  general  proficiency;  ( b ) for  the  humanities 
subjects  of  Grade  13. 

Value:  (a)  $300,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years  provided  First 
Class  Honours  is  maintained. 

( b ) $150,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First 
Class  Honours  is  maintained. 

$150,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First 
Class  Honours  is  maintained. 

Irwin  Hilliard  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  Dr.  Marion  Hilliard  in  memory  of  her  father,  awarded  for 
proficiency  in  the  humanities  subjects  of  Grade  13. 

Value:  $150,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 


Florence  Warner  Lang  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  Professor  A.  E.  Lang,  B.A.  1889,  M.A.,  in  honour  of  his  wife, 
awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  humanities  subjects  of  Grade  13. 

Value:  $250,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 


Joseph  M.  Leppert  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  Louisa  Leppert,  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 
Value:  $350. 

William  Jackson  Little  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  W.  J.  Little,  B.A.  1913,  B.D.;  awarded  for  general  proficiency 
in  Grade  13  to  an  applicant  intending  to  specialize  in  Commerce  and 
Finance.  Tenable  with  a scholarship  to  which  the  tuition  allowance  is 
attached. 

Value:  $200. 

Leopold  Macaulay  Scholarship 

Gift  of  Leopold  Macaulay,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  awarded  for  general 
proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $400,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

Clara  Flavelle  McEachren  Scholarship 

Gift  of  Mrs.  J.  Flavelle  Barret  and  Col.  F.  F.  McEachren  in  memory  of  their 
mother,  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $500,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

Walter  Massey  Scholarships 

Bequest  of  the  late  W.  E.  H.  Massey,  Esq.,  two  scholarships,  awarded  for 
general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $300,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 
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J.  H.  Riddell  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  H.  Riddell,  B.A.  1890,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  awarded  for 
proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin  of  Grade  13. 

Value:  $150,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

Robertson  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  Professor  J.  C.  Robertson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  awarded  for  pro- 
ficiency in  Greek  of  Grade  13  to  an  applicant  intending  to  specialize  in 
Latin  or  Greek.  It  is  tenable  with  any  other  University  scholarship. 
Value:  $100. 

John  D.  Robins  Memorial  Scholarship 

Gift  of  former  students  and  friends,  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in 
Grade  13. 

Value:  $200,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

George  and  Elizabeth  Rutherford  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rutherford,  two  scholarships,  awarded  for 
excellence  in  the  Mathematics  and  Science  subjects  of  Grade  13. 

Value:  (a)  $300,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First 
Class  Honours  is  maintained. 

( b ) $200,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First 
Class  Honours  is  maintained. 

Charles  Bruce  Sissons  Memorial  Scholarship 

Gift  of  former  students  and  friends,  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  humani- 
ties subjects  of  Grade  13. 

Value:  $200,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

Mrs.  F.  N.  G.  Starr  Memorial  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  F.  N.  G.  Starr,  two  scholarships,  awarded  for  general 
proficiency  in  Grade  13.  Open  to  male  candidates  only. 

Value:  $300,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

Janies  C.  Taylor  Memorial  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  W.  E.  Taylor,  Esq.,  in  memory  of  his  son,  James  C.  Taylor, 
B.A.  1936,  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $300,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

Elizabeth  Burr  Tyrrell  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  B.  Tyrrell  in  memory  of  his  mother,  awarded  for 
general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $300,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

Varsity  Fund  (Victoria)  Scholarships 

Gift  of  Victoria  College  graduates,  five  scholarships  awarded  for  general 
proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $300  each,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First 
Class  Honours  is  maintained. 
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50  Victoria  Alumni-Alumnae  Scholarship-Bursaries 
See  page  34  for  conditions. 

Victoria  College  Alumni-Alumnae  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  men  and  women  graduates  of  Victoria  College,  awarded  for 
general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $400,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

Victoria  College  Alumni  Residence  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  men  and  women  graduates  of  Victoria  College,  four  scholarships, 
awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13  to  applicants  applying  for 
residence  at  Victoria  College. 

Value:  $300. 

George  H.  West  Scholarships 

Established  by  the  bequest  of  the  late  Sarah  Margaret  West  in  memory  of 
her  husband,  two  scholarships,  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13 
to  applicants  applying  for  residence  at  Victoria  College. 

Value:  $350  each. 

E.  R.  Wood  Memorial  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  E.  R.  Wood,  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade 
13. 

Value:  $300,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 


TENABLE  ONLY  IN  TRINITY  COLLEGE 
Lila  Best  Scholarship 

Named  in  memory  of  the  late  Lila  Best,  1912,  awarded  to  a woman  student 
entering  the  General  Course*  at  Trinity  College. 

Value:  $230. 

“Terms  of  this  scholarship  are  under  review. 

F.  A.  Bethune  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  Trustees  of  the  F.  A.  Bethune  Memorial  Fund,  awarded  for  pro- 
ficiency in  Classics  in  Grade  13  and  open  only  to  students  from  Trinity 
College  School,  Port  Hope,  Ontario,  who  enrol  in  the  first  year  at  Trinity 
College. 

Value:  $100. 

Burnside  Scholarship 

Founded  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Burnside,  awarded  for  pro- 
ficiency in  Mathematics  and  Science  (Physics  and  Chemistry)  in  Grade  13 
to  a student  entering  the  first  year  at  Trinity  College. 

Value:  College  tuition  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours  main- 
tained plus  $100  in  first  year. 

Alice  Helene  Clarkson  Scholarship 

Founded  in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  A.  H41ene  Clarkson,  awarded  for  gen- 
eral proficiency  in  Grade  13  to  an  applicant  entering  the  first  year  at  Trinity 
College. 

Value:  $225. 
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College  Scholarship  (Trinity) 

Awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13  to  a student  entering  the  first 
year  at  Trinity  College. 

Value:  College  tuition  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours  main- 
tained plus  $100  in  first  year. 

Provost  F.  H.  Cosgrave  Scholarship 

Founded  in  honour  of  the  Reverend  F.  H.  Cosgrave,  D.D.,  Sixth  Provost  of 
the  College,  and  awarded  to  a student  entering  the  first  year  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  College  tuition  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours  main- 
tained plus  $100  in  first  year. 

' ■ ■ 

Dickson  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  late  William  Dickson,  Esq.,  two  scholarships,  one  awarded  for 
proficiency  in  Modern  Languages,  and  one  for  proficiency  in  English, 
French,  History,  and  Latin  in  Grade  13  to  candidates  entering  the  first 
year  at  Trinity  College. 

Value:  College  tuition  plus  $100  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  maintained. 

Irene  Dinnick  Holford  Scholarship 

Founded  by  Mr.  William  H.  Holford,  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in 
Grade  13  to  an  applicant  entering  the  first  year  at  Trinity  College,  with 
preference  given  to  a student  from  a rural  area. 

Value:  College  tuition  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours  main- 
tained plus  $100  in  first  year. 

Maria  Janes  Scholarship 

Established  by  a bequest  from  the  late  Louisa  Cornelia  Janes  in  memory 
of  her  Mother,  awarded  to  a student  entering  the  first  year  at  Trinity 
College,  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $450. 

Simeon  Janes  Scholarship 

Established  by  a bequest  from  the  late  Louisa  Cornelia  Janes  in 
memory  of  her  Father,  awarded  to  a student  entering  the  first  year  at 
Trinity  College,  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $450. 

Professor  William  Jones  Scholarship 

Founded  in  memory  of  the  late  Reverend  William  Jones,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  by 
relatives  and  friends,  awarded  for  proficiency  in  Mathematics  to  an  appli- 
cant from  Trinity  College  School,  Port  Hope,  who  enrols  in  the  first  year  at 
Trinity  College. 

Value:  $340. 

Peter  Larkin  Scholarship 

Founded  in  memory  of  the  late  Honourable  Peter  Larkin,  awarded  for 
general  proficiency  in  Grade  13  to  an  applicant  entering  the  first  year  at 
Trinity  College. 

Value:  College  tuition  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours  main- 
tained plus  $100  in  first  year. 
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John  Herbert  McConnell  Scholarship 

In  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Herbert  McConnell,  9T7,  awarded  for  gen- 
eral proficiency  in  Grade  13  to  an  applicant  entering  the  first  year  at  Trinity 
College. 

Value:  College  tuition  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours  main- 
tained plus  $100  in  first  year. 

Leonard  McLaughlin  Scholarship 

Endowed  by  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  McLaughlin  in  memory  of  their 
son,  awarded  for  proficiency  in  Classics  to  an  applicant  from  Upper  Canada 
College  entering  the  first  year  at  Trinity  College. 

Value:  $600,  payable  over  two  years. 

Claude  George  Pascoe  Scholarship 

Founded  by  the  late  Phyllis  Maude  Pascoe  in  honour  of  her  husband, 
awarded  for  proficiency  in  Biology  in  Grade  13  to  a student  entering  the 
first  year  at  Trinity  College. 

Value:  $920  over  two  years. 

Bishop  Strachan  Scholarship 

Founded  in  memory  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Toronto,  awarded  for  excellence 
in  English,  French,  Greek,  and  Latin  in  Grade  13  to  an  applicant  entering 
the  first  year  at  Trinity  College. 

Value:  College  tuition  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours  main- 
tained plus  $100  in  first  year. 

Chancellor  Strathy  Scholarship 

Founded  in  honour  of  the  late  Gerard  Brackenbridge  Strathy,  Sixth  Chan- 
cellor of  Trinity  College  and  awarded  to  a student  entering  the  first  year 
at  Trinity  College,  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  in  excess  of  $800,  payable  $400  per  year  in  succeeding  years 
depending  on  interest  available. 

Elliot  Grasett  Strathy  Scholarship 

Named  in  honour  of  the  late  Elliot  Grasett  Strathy,  Secretary  and  Bursar  of 
Trinity  College  from  1937  to  1952,  awarded  to  a student  entering  the  Com- 
merce and  Finance  course*  at  Trinity  College  for  general  proficiency  in 
Grade  13. 

Value:  $235. 

*Terms  of  this  scholarship  are  under  review. 

Pat  Strathy  Memorial  Scholarship 

Founded  in  memory  of  the  late  Sub-Lieutenant  G.  H.  K.  Strathy,  R.C.N.V.R., 
by  members  of  his  family.  The  holder  of  the  scholarship  must  register  in  an 
honour  course  in  Mathematics,  Physics  or  Chemistry*.  Awarded  to  a 
candidate  from  Trinity  College  School,  Port  Hope,  or  from  Upper  Canada 
College,  Ridley  College,  or  St.  Andrew’s  College.  The  student  is  normally 
required  to  live  in  residence. 

Value:  $375  annually  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours  is  main- 
tained. 

“Terms  of  this  scholarship  are  under  review. 

Upper  Canada-Trinity  Scholarship 

Gift  of  an  Old  Boy  of  Upper  Canada  College,  awarded  to  a candidate  matri- 
culating from  Upper  Canada  College  and  enrolling  in  the  first  year  in 
Trinity  College. 

Value:  $250. 
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Wellington  Scholarships 

Founded  by  the  first  Duke  of  Wellington,  two  scholarships,  one  awarded  for 
proficiency  in  Classics,  and  one  for  proficiency  in  Mathematics  A in  Grade 
13  to  applicants  entering  the  first  year  at  Trinity  College. 

Value:  College  tuition  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours  main- 
tained. 


TENABLE  ONLY  IN  ST.  MICHAEL’S  COLLEGE 

H.  S.  Bellisle  Memorial  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 

C.  L.  Burton  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  late  C.  L.  Burton,  Esq.,  C.B.E.,  LL.D.,  eight  scholarships 
awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13  or  an  equivalent  examination 
to  students  entering  any  degree  course  at  St.  Michael’s  College. 

Value:  $150-$250  allowance  on  tuition  for  four  years  provided  First  Class 
Honours  or  Grade  “A”  standing  is  maintained. 

Henry  Carr  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours  is 
maintained. 

Catholic  Women’s  League  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13  to  a woman  student  from 
Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 

Honourable  John  Elmsley  Memorial  Scholarship 
Awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 

Fontbonne  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  proficiency  in  French  and  Latin  of  Grade  13. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 

Etienne  Gilson  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 

Honourable  H.  T.  Kelly  Memorial  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 
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Thomas  Kirby  Memorial  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $250  allowance  on  tuition  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

Eileen  Larkin  Memorial  Scholarships 

Twelve  scholarships  provided  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $150-$250  allowance  on  tuition  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

Gertrude  Lawlor  Memorial  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  proficiency  in  English  and  History  of  Grade  13. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 

Loretto  Alumnae  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  proficiency  in  English  and  History  of  Grade  13. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Glass  Honours 
is  maintained. 

McBrady  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 

J.  J.  McGrand  Memorial  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 

The  John  Melady  Memorial  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13,  or  its  equivalent. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 

Hugh  Murray  Memorial  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 

Mother  Estelle  Nolan  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  proficiency  in  French  and  Latin  of  Grade  13. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 

St.  Michael’s  Varsity  Fund  Scholarships 

Fifteen  scholarships  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13  to  students 

entering  any  degree  course  at  St.  Michael’s  College. 

Value:  $150-$250  allowance  on  tuition  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  or  Grade  “A”  standing  is  maintained. 

Teefv  Memorial  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  proficiency  in  Mathematics  A and  B,  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 
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i Mary  Ward  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  proficiency  in  English  and  two  of  German,  Italian,  Latin, 

Spanish  of  Grade  13. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 

Sister  Perpetua  Whalen  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  the  prescribed  subjects. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 

Sir  Bertram  Windle  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  proficiency  in  English  and  two  of  French,  German,  Greek, 

Latin  of  Grade  13. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 


TENABLE  ONLY  IN  NEW  COLLEGE 

New  College  Council  Scholarships 

Awarded  to  students  entering  degree  courses  in  any  Faculty. 

Value:  $150. 

New  College  Varsity  Fund  Admission  Scholarships 

Three  scholarships,  awarded  to  students  entering  degree  courses  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

Value:  $350;  renewable  at  increased  value  ($500)  if  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 

Lillian  Waddell  Admission  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  Lillian  A.  Waddell;  awarded  to  a student  entering  a degree 
course  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

Value:  One  half  the  annual  income  from  the  fund  (approximately  $450). 
Wetmore  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  Laidlaw  Foundation  and  other  friends  of  the  late  Principal  Wet- 
more;  awarded  to  a student  entering  a degree  course  in  any  Faculty. 
Value:  The  annual  income  from  the  fund  (approximately  $500). 

TENABLE  ONLY  IN  INNIS  COLLEGE 

Innis  College  Varsity  Fund  Admission  Scholarships 

A maximum  of  three  Scholarships,  awarded  to  students  entering  degree 
courses  in  any  Faculty  and  registering  at  Innis  College. 

Value:  $350  in  the  first  year  and  $500  in  each  succeeding  year  of  the  under- 
graduate course,  to  a maximum  of  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

:j 

TENABLE  ONLY  IN  SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE 


The  Agincourt  Lions  Club  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  Agincourt  Lions  Club,  this  scholarship  is  awarded  to  a 

student  with  First  Class  standing  entering  Scarborough  College  directly 

from  any  secondary  school  in  the  Borough  of  Scarborough. 

Value:  $300. 
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Landon  Bladen  Scholarship 

Gift  of  Professor  V.  W.  Bladen,  this  scholarship  is  awarded  to  a student 
with  First  Class  standing  entering  the  first  year  at  Scarborough  College. 
Value:  $300. 

Borough  of  Scarborough  Admission  Scholarship 

One  of  a number  of  gifts  of  the  Borough  of  Scarborough  (through  the 
good  offices  of  the  Scarborough  College  Foster  Alumni  Association),  this 
scholarship  is  awarded  to  a student  with  First  Class  standing  entering  the 
first  year  at  Scarborough  College. 

Value:  $350. 

I.O.D.E.  Isabel  Rutter  Chapter  Admission  Scholarship 

One  of  three  gifts  of  the  Imperial  Order  Daughters  of  the  Empire, 
Isabel  Rutter  Chapter,  this  scholarship  is  awarded  to  a student  with 
First  Class  standing  entering  Scarborough  College  directly  from  any 
secondary  school  in  the  Borough  of  Scarborough. 

Value:  $200. 

Scarborough  College  Foster  Alumni  Association  Admission  Scholarship 

One  of  several  gifts  from  the  Scarborough  College  Foster  Alumni 
Association,  this  scholarship  is  awarded  to  a student  with  First  Class 
standing  entering  the  first  year  at  Scarborough  College. 

Value:  $350. 

Scarborough  College  Open  Admission  Awards 

Awarded  from  funds  allocated  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
a number  of  awards  will  be  granted  to  students  with  high  standing 
entering  the  first  year  at  Scarborough  College.  The  number,  value,  and 
criteria  for  these  awards  will  be  determined  by  the  Scarborough  College 
Council  with  reference  to  the  standing  of  the  applicants. 

Scarborough  College-Varsity  Fund  Continuing  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  Varsity  Fund,  four  continuing  scholarships  are  awarded  to 
students  with  high  First  Class  standing  entering  the  first  year  at  Scar- 
borough College. 

Value:  $350  in  the  first  year;  $500  in  no  more  than  three  subsequent 
years.  Continuation  of  the  awards  is  conditional  on  the  maintenance 
of  First  Class  standing. 

Township  of  Pickering  Admission  Scholarship 

One  of  two  gifts  of  the  Township  of  Pickering,  this  scholarship  is 
awarded  to  a student  with  high  standing  entering  the  first  year  at 
Scarborough  College.  Preference  is  given  to  Township  of  Pickering 
students. 

Value:  $250. 


TENABLE  ONLY  IN  ERINDALE  COLLEGE 

Erindale-Cooksville  Lions  Club  Centennial  Award 

Awarded  annually  to  the  student  living  in  the  area  served  by  the  Erindale- 
Cooksville  Lions  Club. 

Value:  $500.  This  award  may  be  sub-divided. 
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Kinsmen  Club  of  South  Peel  Bursary 

it  Awarded  to  the  first  year  Erindale  student  with  satisfactory  entrance  quali- 

s,  fications  who  demonstrates  financial  need.  Preference  is  given  to  students 

living  in  South  Peel. 

Value:  $500. 

Port  Credit  University  Women’s  Club  Award 

,e  Awarded  annually  to  older  students,  preferably  female,  who  are  enrolled 

in  any  year  of  their  course,  and  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance. 
Value:  $300.  This  award  may  be  sub-divided. 

Varsity  Fund  National  Admission  Scholarships 

Four  awards,  tenable  through  the  duration  of  the  course  provided  First 
Class  standing  is  maintained. 

i,  jj  Value:  $350  for  the  first  year  and  $500  for  each  subsequent  year. 

h * # « * 

' In  addition  to  the  scholarships  listed  in  Section  1(b)  above,  students  entering 
one  of  the  Colleges  will  be  considered  for  all  awards  listed  under  Section  1(a) 
and  tenable  in  the  Faculty  or  School  in  which  they  plan  to  register;  they  may 
also  apply  for  any  appropriate  award  listed  in  Sections  II  and  III. 

i ij  SECTION  II 

s Students  wishing  to  be  considered  for  the  following  awards  (asterisked) 
should  complete  Section  I and  Sections  II  and/or  III  of  the  university  admission 
scholarship  application,  giving  any  additional  information  required  in  the  award 
descriptions. 

Alcan  Scholarship* 

’ Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 

and  Engineering,  or  in  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

, Gift  of  the  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada  Limited,  awarded  to  a student 

with  high  standing  in  Grade  13  and  financial  need,  who  registers  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engi- 
neering, or  in  the  Faculty  of  Law.  The  award  is  renewable  in  each  year 
of  the  course,  provided  First  Class  standing  is  maintained.  Complete  the 
statement  of  financial  need  on  the  scholarship  application  form.  As  each 
award  is  tenable  for  a possible  four  years  and  only  one  shall  be  outstand- 
ing in  any  year,  the  next  Alcan  Scholarship  will  become  available  in 

1 the  session  1969-70. 

Value:  $500  to  the  student  and  $300  as  a grant-in-aid  to  the  University  in 
each  year  of  award. 

Alumni  Association  War  Memorial  Scholarships* 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Gift  of  the  Alumni,  six  scholarships  are  awarded  annually  by  the  War 
Memorial  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, for  general  proficiency.  In  addition  to  academic  performance,  the 
Committee  of  Award  will  take  into  consideration  the  candidate’s  relation- 
ship to  active  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  Canada,  need  of  financial 
assistance,  merit  shown  by  participation  and  interest  in  extra-curricular 
activities,  and  such  other  qualifications  as  may  commend  themselves  to  the 
Committee.  These  awards  are  tenable  for  two  years  provided  satisfactory 
academic  standing  is  maintained.  ONE  scholarship  will  be  available  to  a 
student  whose  home  is  NOT  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Complete  the  state- 
ment of  financial  need  on  the  scholarship  application  form  and  attach  evi- 
dence of  relationship  to  active  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  Canada. 
Value:  $500  annually  for  a possible  two  years. 
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Apply:  Students  resident  in  Ontario  should  use  the  university  admission 
scholarship  application. 

Students  resident  outside  Ontario  should  obtain  the  necessary  forms 
from  the  Office  of  Student  Awards,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5, 
Ontario. 


Mary  H.  Beatty  Admission  Scholarships*  ( see  page  6) 

Value:  $500— $1,000  annually  as  may  be  determined  by  the  financial  need 
of  recipient.  Complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  if  an  award 
greater  than  $500  is  desired. 

Mary  H.  Beatty  Admission  Bursaries* 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarships  described  earlier,  a number  of  admission 
bursaries  may  be  awarded  to  deserving  students  with  First  Class  standing 
from  any  balance  remaining  in  the  fund  after  outstanding  scholarships  have 
been  paid.  Complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the  scholarship 
application  form. 

Value:  Variable,  according  to  need. 

J.  W.  Billes  Admission  Scholarships*  (see  page  6) 

Value:  A minimum  of  $250  and  a maximum  of  $1,500  in  each  year  of  the 
scholar’s  course.  Complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  if  an  award 
greater  than  $250  is  desired. 

J.  W.  Billes  Admission  Bursaries* 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarships  described  earlier,  a number  of  admission 
bursaries  may  be  awarded  to  deserving  students  from  the  balance  of  the 
annual  income  from  the  fund  after  outstanding  scholarships  have  been  paid. 
Complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the  scholarship  application 
form. 

Value:  Variable,  dependent  upon  financial  need. 

Forestry  Memorial  Scholarship* 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Forestry. 

Gift  of  the  Forestry  Alumni  Association,  awarded  to  the  candidate  who 
obtains  an  average  of  at  least  75%  in  the  Grade  13  subjects  required  for 
admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Forestry.  Complete  the  statement  of  financial 
need  if  an  award  of  greater  value  than  $200  is  desired. 

Value:  $200-$600  dependent  upon  financial  need. 

John  Lewis  Foster  Scholarship* 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Forestry. 

Gift  of  the  Messrs.  K.  H.,  C.  W.,  C.  B.,  and  J.  E.  Foster  in  memory  of  their 
father,  awarded  to  a student  who  has  completed  the  University  admission 
requirements  after  at  least  two  years’  attendance  at  a high  school  or  col- 
legiate institute  in  the  Counties  of  Hastings,  Peterborough,  Frontenac,  Len- 
nox and  Addington.  The  basis  of  award  will  be  standing  of  at  least  Second 
Class  Honours  in  Grade  13,  but  physical  fitness  and  financial  need  will  also 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the 
scholarship  application  form. 

Value:  $250. 
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Globelite  Batteries  Limited  Bursary* 

Tenable  in  any  course. 

Gift  of  Globelite  Batteries  Limited;  awarded  on  the  basis  of  academic 
standing  and  financial  circumstances  to  a student  entering  the  University 
of  Toronto  from  an  Ontario  high  school.  Preference  shall  be  given  to  the 
son  or  daughter  of  an  employee  of  the  Company,  but  failing  qualified 
applicants  among  employees’  children,  the  bursary  may  be  awarded  to  any 
other  suitably  qualified  student. 

Value:  $500.  (At  the  discretion  of  the  selection  committee,  two  bursaries 
of  $250  each  may  be  awarded  in  place  of  one  of  $500. ) 

Apply:  On  the  University  of  Toronto  admission  scholarship  application 
form.  Candidates  must  notify  the  Office  of  Student  Awards  in  writing 
that  they  have  submitted  the  form  of  application  and  wish  in 
addition  to  be  considered  for  the  Globelite  Batteries  Limited  Bursary. 

Reginald  and  Galer  Hagarty  Scholarship* 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

The  bequest  of  the  late  Charlotte  Ellen  Hagarty  provides,  in  memory  of 
her  husband  and  sons,  a scholarship  to  be  awarded  to  a pupil  of  Harbord 
Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto,  who,  in  the  subjects  of  English,  one  language 
other  than  English,  and  Mathematics  of  Grade  13  stands  highest  among  the 
students  of  that  school  who  register  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering,  obtains  at  least  a pass  mark  in  each  of  the  said  subjects,  and 
signs  a declaration  to  the  effect  that  he  is  willing  to  take  up  arms  in  defence 
of  Canada  and  the  British  Empire. 

Value:  $80  approximately. 

Inco  Scholarship* 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering,  with  preference  being  given  to  students  in  mining 
and  metallurgical  engineering. 

The  International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada,  Limited  has  established  an 
annual  scholarship  to  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  outstanding  performance 
in  Grade  13,  and  financial  need.  Applicants  must  enrol  in  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering  or  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science; 
and  must  complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the  scholarship 
application  form.  Those  entering  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  must 
intend  to  specialize  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  Mathematics,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Geology  or  Geophysics. 

Value:  In  each  of  the  four  undergraduate  years:  $300  cash,  with  complete 
tuition,  provided  satisfactory  standing  is  maintained  in  an  eligible 
course. 


Independent  Order  of  Foresters,  High  Court  of  Central  Ontario,  Scholarships 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Two  Awards  by  the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters,  High  Court  of 
Central  Ontario,  to  their  members  or  the  children  of  their  members,  who 
obtain  an  average  of  70%  on  the  required  Ontario  Grade  13  papers  after 
spending  one  year  only  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $750  per  year  for  two  years  provided  that  satisfactory  standing 
is  maintained. 

Apply  on  the  regular  university  admission  scholarship  application  form 
giving  details  of  court  and  certificate  number. 
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Miriam  Lavine  Isaacs  Memorial  Bursary® 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  or  diploma  course. 

Gift  of  the  Delta  Phi  Epsilon  Alumnae  Association,  awarded  to  a woman 
graduate  of  Harbord  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto,  who  enrols  in  the  First 
Year  of  any  degree  or  diploma  course,  demonstrates  financial  need,  and  has 
at  least  Second  Class  Honours  standing  on  the  work  of  Grade  13.  Complete 
the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the  scholarship  application  form. 

Value:  $50. 


John  Macara,  Barrister  of  Goderich,  Scholarship® 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Jean  Glasgow  in  memory  of  her  father,  awarded  for 
general  proficiency  in  Grade  13  with  preference  given  applicants  who  are 
related  to  the  late  Mrs.  Jean  Glasgow.  In  the  space  provided  on  the  appli- 
cation, state  whether  this  relationship  exists  in  your  case. 

Value:  One  half  of  the  annual  income  from  the  fund  (approximately 
$450). 


John  Wolfe  McColl  Memorial  Awards* 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and 
the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Bequest  of  the  late  John  Wolfe  McColl,  three  awards,  one  available  in  each 
of  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science,  Medicine,  and  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering,  to  students  entering  University  from  Grade  13.  Applicants 
must  have  obtained  First  Class  Honours  in  Grade  13,  and  must  demonstrate 
financial  need.  In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  the  candidate  must 
intend  to  specialize  in  either  Commerce  and  Finance  or  Political  Science 
and  Economics;  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering, 
either  Engineering  Science  or  Chemical  Engineering.  Complete  the 
statement  of  financial  need  on  the  scholarship  application  form. 

Value:  $250-$750,  determined  by  the  applicant’s  financial  need. 


John  McCrae  Scholarship* 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Established  by  friends  of  the  late  Lt.-Col.  John  McCrae,  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  standing  and  need,  with  preference  given  to  a male  matriculant 
from  Guelph  Collegiate  Institute.  This  scholarship  is  awarded  in  alternate 
years,  and  is  tenable  with  other  University  awards.  Complete  the  statement 
of  financial  need  on  the  scholarship  application  form. 

Value:  Approximately  $250  annually,  to  be  enjoyed  in  each  year  of  the 
course,  so  long  as  the  student  maintains  academic  standing  satisfactory 
to  the  Committee  of  Award. 


Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Association  Bursary® 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Gift  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Association,  awarded  to  a candidate  who 
obtains  an  average  of  at  least  70%  in  Grade  13,  who  displays  characteristics 
of  reliability,  honesty  and  co-operativeness  and  who  demonstrates  financial 
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need,  with  preference  to  graduates  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Secondary 
Schools.  Complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the  scholarship  appli- 
cation form. 

Value:  One  or  more  bursaries  to  a total  of  $300. 

Municipal  Chapter  of  Toronto  I.O.D.E.  Scholarship  in  the  Humanities  and 
Social  Sciences'* 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

Gift  of  the  Municipal  Chapter  of  Toronto,  I.O.D.E.;  awarded  to  a Grade 
13  graduate  from  a secondary  school  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  who 
intends  to  specialize  in  a humanities  or  social  science  field  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Canadian  citizenship  is  required,  unless  the 
applicant’s  family  has  not  been  resident  in  Canada  long  enough  to  be 
eligible  for  citizenship.  Complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the 
scholarship  application  form. 

Value:  $400. 

Apply:  Separate  application  is  not  required;  the  I.O.D.E.  Committee  of 
Award  will  select  the  winner  from  among  the  students  who  have 
submitted  applications  for  U.  of  T.  admission  scholarships  and  who 
meet  the  conditions  mentioned  above. 

Municipal  Chapter  of  Toronto  I.O.D.E.  Scholarship  in  Pure  and  Applied 
Science* 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering. 

Gift  of  the  Municipal  Chapter  of  Toronto  I.O.D.E.;  awarded  to  a Grade  13 
graduate  from  a Secondary  School  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  who  intends 
to  specialize  in  science  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  Canadian  citizenship 
is  required,  unless  the  applicant’s  family  has  not  been  resident  in  Canada 
long  enough  to  be  eligible  for  citizenship.  Complete  the  statement  of  finan- 
cial need  on  the  scholarship  application  form. 

Value:  $400. 

Apply:  Separate  application  is  not  required;  the  I.O.D.E.  Committee  of 
Award  will  select  the  winner  from  among  the  students  who  have 
submitted  applications  for  U.  of  T.  admission  scholarships  and  who 
meet  the  conditions  mentioned  above. 

Nisei  Students’  Club  Bursary* 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Gift  of  the  Nisei  Students’  Club,  awarded  annually  to  one  or  more  Japanese- 
Canadian  students  (persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  living  in  Canada)  who 
attain  at  least  Second  Class  Honour  standing  in  Grade  13,  demonstrate 
financial  need,  and  enter  any  full-time  undergraduate  course.  Candidates 
who  at  the  time  of  award  are  in  receipt  of  other  awards  in  excess  of  $600 
will  not  be  considered.  Complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the 
scholarship  application  form. 

Value:  The  annual  income  from  the  fund  (approximately  $125). 

Ontario  Hockey  Association  War  Memorial  Scholarship* 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Gift  of  the  above  Association,  awarded  on  the  basis  of  standing  in  Grade 
13  and  financial  need,  to  an  applicant  whose  father  served  overseas  with 
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the  Canadian  Forces.  Complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the 
scholarship  application  form,  and  attach  your  father’s  discharge  certificate. 
Value:  Annual  income  from  the  fund  but  not  less  than  $100,  with  an  allow- 
ance of  the  same  amount  on  tuition  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 


The  Helen  E.  Rogers  Admission  Awards*  ( see  page  7 ) 

Value:  $250-$l,500  annually  as  may  be  determined  by  the  financial  need  of 
the  applicant.  Complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  if  an  award  greater 
than  $250  is  desired. 


Edwin  Sandler  Memorial  Bursary* 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Ulster,  one  or  more  bursaries,  awarded  to 
students  who  obtain  at  least  Second  Class  Honour  standing  in  Grade  13, 
demonstrate  financial  need,  and  register  in  the  First  Year  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science.  The  winner  may  continue  to  enjoy  this  award  in 
higher  years  provided  his  need  is  established  each  year  and  an  average 
of  at  least  66%  is  maintained.  Complete  the  statement  of  financial  need 
on  the  admission  scholarship  application  form. 

Value:  One  or  more  bursaries  of  a total  annual  value  of  $200. 


Steel  Company  of  Canada  Admission  Bursary* 

Tenable  in  any  course. 

The  Steel  Company  of  Canada  offers  a bursary  on  the  basis  of  at  least  66% 
standing  in  Grade  13  and  financial  need,  to  a student  who  is  a permanent 
resident  of  Canada  and  is  registered  in  the  first  year  of  any  course.  The 
bursary  is  tenable  for  a maximum  of  four  years,  provided  that  Second  Class 
standing  is  maintained.  It  is  not  tenable  with  scholarships  totalling  more 
than  $200  but  may  be  held  with  other  bursaries.  Complete  the  statement 
of  financial  need  on  the  scholarship  application  form. 

Value:  $500  annually  for  a possible  four  years. 


Walter  Sterling  Admission  Scholarships*  (see  page  7) 

Value:  $250-$ 1,500  annually  as  may  be  determined  by  the  financial  need 
of  the  applicant.  Complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  if  an  award 
greater  than  $250  is  desired. 


Hugh  Innis  Strang  Memorial  Scholarship* 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

Gift  of  the  former  students  of  the  Goderich  Collegiate  Institute  in  memory 
of  Dr.  H.  I.  Strang,  awarded  to  the  student  of  the  Institute,  who,  fulfilling 
the  conditions  for  entrance  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  ranks 
highest  in  Grade  13.  The  order  of  preference  shall  be:  (1)  Classics  and 
English;  (2)  English,  Latin  and  a modem  language;  (3)  English,  Latin, 
and  Mathematics  or  Science;  (4)  Any  other  grouping  approved  by  the 
Committee  of  Award.  Scholarship,  need  of  assistance,  and  the  record  of 
a candidate  in  school  activities,  shall  be  the  main  consideration  in  making 
the  award.  If  in  any  year  there  is  no  award  to  a student  entering  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  a student  who  proposes  to  enrol  in  any  other 
Faculty  may  be  considered  a candidate  for  the  scholarship,  provided  that 
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he  obtains  complete  standing  in  the  Grade  13  subjects  prescribed  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Faculty  which  he  desires  to  enter.  Tenable  with  other  University 
awards.  Complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the  admission  scholar- 
ship application  form. 

Value:  Not  less  than  $100,  with  an  allowance  of  the  same  amount  on  tuition 
for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours  is  maintained. 

Varsity  Fund  National  Admission  Scholarships*  (see  page  7) 

Value:  $250-$l,500  annually  as  may  be  determined  by  the  financial  need 
of  the  applicant.  Complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the 
scholarship  application  form  if  an  award  greater  than  $250  is  desired. 
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SECTION  III 


ALL  AWARDS  IN  THIS  SECTION  REQUIRE  SEPARATE 
APPLICATION 

SECTION  III  A 

The  Following  Are  Open  to  the  Majority  of  Applicants 

FORMS  AVAILABLE  FROM  COLLEGES,  FACULTIES  OR  SCHOOLS  IN 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

American  Society  for  Metals  (Ontario  Chapter)  Bursaries 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

The  Ontario  Chapter  of  the  American  Society  for  Metals  provides  a 
number  of  bursaries  for  candidates  entering  First  Year  Metallurgy  and 
Materials  Science.  The  awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  Grade  13  standing 
and  demonstrated  financial  need. 

Apply:  By  letter,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  by  September  1. 

Billes  Bursaries 

Tenable  in  Victoria  College. 

A bequest  from  the  John  W.  Billes  Estate  furnished  funds  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  certified  candidates  for  the  United  Church  ministry. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  availability  of  these  bursaries  will  encourage  qualified 
candidates  to  consider  entering  courses  as  preparation  for  their  work  in 
theology. 

Apply:  The  Registrar  of  Victoria  College. 

Canada  Student  Loans  Plan 

Full  details  of  this  Plan  are  available  in  a brochure  issued  by  the  Government 
of  Canada  which  may  be  obtained  at  all  eligible  post-secondary  institutions 
and  secondary  schools  in  Ontario.  Students  not  eligible  under  the  Ontario 
Student  Awards  Program  may  apply  for  a Canada  Student  Loan  provided 
they  are  attending  an  institution  in  Canada  or  abroad  which  has  been 
designated  as  eligible  for  Canada  Student  Loans  only.  The  application  form 
for  the  Ontario  Student  Awards  Program  is  also  used  for  the  Canada  Student 
Loans  Plan. 

Apply:  Director  of  Student  Awards,  Department  of  University  Affairs,  481 
University  Avenue,  Toronto  2,  Ontario. 

College  Bursaries 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarships  offered  by  each  of  the  Colleges,  a number  of 
bursaries  are  also  available  to  students  who  enter  one  of  the  Colleges  with 
a high  standing  in  Grade  13  and  a definite  need  of  financial  assistance  to 
continue  their  education. 

Value:  Variable. 

Apply:  The  Registrar  of  the  particular  College  in  which  the  student  plans 
to  enrol. 

Dominion  Magnesium  Limited  Bursary 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Dominion  Magnesium  Limited  offers  a bursary  to  an  applicant  who  demon- 
strates financial  need,  satisfies  the  academic  requirements  for  admission. 
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and  enrols  in  the  First  Year  of  the  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science  course 
in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Value:  $400. 

Apply:  By  letter,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering,  not  later  than  September  1. 

Ladies'  Auxiliary  to  Toronto  Pharmacists  Bursary 
Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy. 

Gift  of  the  above-named  Association,  awarded  on  the  basis  of  financial  need 
and  satisfactory  academic  standing. 

Value:  $300. 

Apply:  The  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy,  for  application  forms 
which  must  be  submitted  before  September  1. 


) Michell  Scholarship-Bursaries 
id  Tenable  in  University  College. 

]«  Bequest  of  Miss  Catherine  S.  Michell  and  Colonel  William  C.  Michell, 
formerly  Principal  of  Riverdale  C.I.,  a variable  number,  open  to  applicants 
id  who  have  obtained  first  class  standing  in  their  Grade  13  or  equivalent  year, 
and  demonstrate  financial  need. 

Value:  Maximum  of  $600  for  candidates  from  outside  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Maximum  of  $300  for  candidates  from  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Apply:  The  Registrar  of  University  College,  BEFORE  MAY  1. 

; National  Fitness  Scholarships  and  Bursaries 

Tenable  in  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education. 

Value:  Admission  scholarships — $500  each.  Bursaries  (in  any  year) — 
111  maximum  $500  each. 

Information  and  application  forms:  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education, 
University  of  Toronto. 

Registered  Nurses’  Association  of  Ontario  Bursary 
nt  Tenable  in  the  School  of  Nursing. 

ns  Gift  of  the  above-named  Association,  awarded  to  a candidate  entering  the 

in  first  year  of  a basic  degree  course  in  Nursing  at  a university  school  of  nursing 

;d  in  Ontario,  who  has  been  accepted  for  admission  to  the  School,  has  good 
a academic  standing,  and  is  in  need  of  financial  assistance, 
m | Value:  $475  annually  for  four  years. 

nt  | Apply:  Executive  Director,  Registered  Nurses’  Association  of  Ontario, 
33  Price  Street,  Toronto  5,  before  September  1. 

R ho  Pi  Phi  Bursary 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy. 

Gift  of  Nu  Chapter,  Rho  Pi  Phi  Fraternity,  awarded  on  the  basis  of  satis- 
factory academic  standing  in  Grade  13  and  financial  need. 

Value:  $200. 

Apply:  The  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy,  for  application  forms 
which  must  be  submitted  by  September  1. 


School  of  Nursing  Alumnae  Bursary 

Awarded  to  a student  who  has  good  academic  standing  and  is  in  need  of 
is  financial  assistance. 

Value:  Fees  paid  for  four  years,  provided  satisfactory  standing  is  maintained. 
Apply:  By  August  15,  to  the  Secretary,  School  of  Nursing. 


School  of  Nursing  Alumnae  Fund  Grants 

Available  to  any  student  demonstrating  financial  need.  Application  may  be 
made  any  time  to  the  Secretary  of  the  School  of  Nursing. 


University  College  Alumnae  Association  Scholarship 
Tenable  in  University  College. 

Awarded  for  general  proficiency  to  a woman  student  who  is  the  daughter 
of  an  Alumna  of  University  College. 

Value:  $300. 

Apply;  The  Registrar  of  University  College  BEFORE  MAY  1. 

Victoria  Alumni-Alumnae  Scholarship-Bursaries 
Tenable  in  Victoria  College. 

Gift  of  the  Alumni-Alumnae  of  Victoria  College,  a variable  number  of 
awards,  open  to  applicants  who  obtain  an  average  of  75%  or  more  in  Grade 
13  and  demonstrate  financial  need. 

Value:  Up  to  $500  depending  on  need. 

Apply:  The  Registrar,  Victoria  College,  after  final  Grade  13  marks  have 
been  received. 


FORMS  AVAILABLE  FROM  VARIOUS  SOURCES 
Board  of  Education  Scholarships  and  Bursaries 
Tenable  in  most  degree  courses. 

Several  provincial  Boards  of  Education  offer  university  admission  awards 
to  students  matriculating  from  high  schools  under  their  jurisdiction.  In  some 
cases,  the  candidates  must  intend  to  teach  in  one  of  the  district  schools  for  a 
period  after  graduation. 

Value:  Variable. 

Apply:  The  local  Board  of  Education. 

Business  and  Professional  Womens  Club  Scholarships  and  Bursaries 
Tenable  in  most  degree  courses. 

Several  branches  of  the  B and  P Club  offer  university  admission  awards, 
generally  open  to  candidates  from  the  particular  town  or  district  in  which 
the  Club  is  located. 

Value:  Variable. 

Apply:  The  local  Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Club. 

Canadian  Federation  of  University  W omen-Local  Club  Scholarships  and  Bursaries 
Tenable  in  most  degree  courses. 

Several  clubs  and  alumnae  associations  offer  university  admission  awards, 
generally  open  to  women  students  from  the  locality. 

Value:  Variable. 

Apply:  The  local  C.F.U.W.  Club. 

Carter  Scholarships 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Gift  of  the  late  J.  I.  Carter,  awarded  by  the  Department  of  Education  upon 
the  results  of  the  Grade  13  examinations. 

Value:  $100,  $60,  $40  to  the  students  standing  First,  Second,  Third  in  each 
area. 

Apply:  Full  particulars  are  obtainable  from  high  school  Principals. 

Children  of  War  Dead  (Education  Assistance)  Act 
Tenable  in  any  course. 

The  Government  of  Canada  (Department  of  Veterans’  Affairs)  provides 
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fees  and  monthly  allowances  for  children  of  deceased  persons  whose  death 
has  been  ruled  attributable  to  military  service. 

Value:  Monthly  maintenance  allowance  and  tuition  fees  not  exceeding  $800 
in  any  academic  year. 

Apply:  The  nearest  District  Office  of  the  Department  of  Veterans’  Affairs. 

Devonshire  Loan  Fund 
Tenable  in  any  course. 

This  Fund  has  been  established  by  graduates  and  friends  of  Devonshire 
House  to  assist  students  in  the  Residence. 

Value:  Variable. 

Apply:  The  Dean  of  Devonshire  House. 

l.O.D.E.  Bursaries 

Tenable  in  any  course. 

Several  chapters  of  the  l.O.D.E.  grant  bursaries  to  students  who  have 
difficulty  in  financing  their  university  study.  Some  awards  are  made  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  university  student  awards  office,  some  directly  by 
the  chapter  concerned. 

Value:  Variable. 

Apply:  In  the  first  instance,  to  the  local  chapter  of  the  l.O.D.E. 

Kiwanis  Club  Scholarships  and  Bursaries 
Tenable  in  most  degree  courses. 

Several  clubs  grant  university  admission  awards,  generally  to  candidates 
from  the  town  or  district  in  which  the  Club  is  located. 

Value:  Variable. 

Apply:  The  local  Kiwanis  Club. 
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Leonard  Foundation  Scholarships 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Awarded  each  year  by  the  Leonard  Foundation,  these  scholarships  are  open 
to  applicants  who  are  nominated  by  a member  of  the  General  Committee. 
Preference  is  given  to  sons  and  daughters  of  clergymen,  school  teachers, 
servicemen  and  veterans  of  Her  Majesty’s  forces,  graduates  of  the  Royal 
Military  College  of  Canada,  members  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Institute  of  Canada.  In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  in  the  University  of 
Toronto,  an  applicant  must  register  at  University  College,  New  College  or 
Innis  College. 

These  awards  are  administered  and  granted  entirely  by  the  Foundation, 
from  whom  all  further  information  may  be  obtained. 

Apply:  The  Leonard  Foundation,  c/o  Canada  Permanent  Trust  Company, 
320  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  before  March  31. 


Navy  League  Scholarships 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

The  Navy  League  of  Canada  annually  awards  nine  university  entrance 
scholarships  to  Sea  Cadets  and  ex-Sea  Cadets  and  one  for  Wrenettes.  Not 
tenable  by  students  enrolled  in  the  Armed  Services  on  any  basis  whereby 
the  Government  provides  free  tuition  or  grants,  or  where  other  awards  have 
been  received. 

Value:  $300. 

Apply:  By  letter,  to  the  Navy  League  of  Canada,  National  Council,  36  Prince 
Arthur  Avenue,  Toronto  5,  Ontario,  by  August  15. 
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Ontario  Scholarships 

Tenable  in  any  course. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  awards  an  Ontario  Scholarship  to  all  students  who 
achieve  an  average  of  80%  or  better  in  papers  worth  seven  credits,  as  required 
for  the  Ontario  Secondary  School  Honour  Graduation  Diploma.  These 
students  will  be  designated  “Ontario  Scholars”.  Each  language  counts  as  two 
credits. 

Value:  $150. 

No  application  is  required. 

Ontario  Student  Awards  Program 

All  students  who  are  residents  of  Ontario  and  who  satisfy  the  admission 
requirements  of  a Canadian  university  or  an  eligible  post-secondary  institu- 
tion in  Ontario  may  apply  for  an  award  under  this  Program.  To  receive  an 
award,  a student  must  establish  a need  for  assistance  and  enrol  in  an  eligible 
institution  in  a course  other  than  Divinity  in  the  year  of  award.  An  award 
under  this  Program  will  be  made  to  the  extent  of  established  need  in  a 
combination  of  a non-repayable  grant  and  a Canada  Student  Loan. 

Apply:  On  application  forms  available  at  The  University  of  Toronto,  Office 
of  Student  Awards  and  all  post-secondary  eligible  institutions. 

P.E.O.  Sisterhood  Educational  Fund 
Tenable  in  any  course. 

Available  to  women  students  for  educational  purposes,  these  loans  bear 
interest  at  4%  per  annum  from  the  date  of  each  note,  with  additional  loans 
possible,  provided  the  applicant  maintains  the  scholastic  average  required 
for  graduation. 

Value:  $625  maximum  for  undergraduate  students  for  any  one  year. 
Apply:  A local  chapter  of  P.E.O. , or  the  Ontario  Provincial  Chairman, 
55  Langbourne  Place,  Don  Mills,  Ontario. 

Porcupine  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association  Scholarship 
Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Forestry. 

Gift  of  the  above  Association,  awarded  to  a student  entering  the  Faculty  of 
Forestry.  Administered  entirely  by  the  Association,  where  further  informa- 
tion as  to  other  conditions  may  be  obtained. 

Value:  $300  over  three  years. 

Apply:  Porcupine  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association,  Box  822,  Schu- 
macher, Ontario. 

Professional  Engineers’  Wives’  Association  of  Ontario  Bursaries 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Gift  of  the  above  Association,  awarded  to  students  entering  First  Year 
Engineering,  who  have  good  academic  standing  and  are  in  need  of  financial 
assistance.  Administered  entirely  by  the  Association,  where  further  details 
are  available. 

Value:  Maximum  of  $500  each. 

Apply:  The  Chairman  of  the  Association,  14  Kingsborough  Crescent, 
Weston,  Ontario. 

Regular  Officer  Training  Plan 

Tenable  in  approved  degree  courses. 

Scholarships  are  available  to  Canadian  citizens  who  undertake  to  serve  in 
the  armed  forces  for  at  least  four  years  after  graduation. 

Value:  Tuition,  books,  incidentals  plus  $192  per  month. 
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Apply:  Director  of  Recruiting,  Canadian  Forces  Headquarters,  Ottawa  4, 
Ontario,  or  any  recruiting  unit.  (Toronto:  Canadian  Forces  Recruiting 
Centre,  25  St.  Clair  Ave.  East,  Toronto  7,  Ontario. ) 

oyal  Canadian  Legion  and  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Bursaries 
Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

The  Ontario  Command  Royal  Canadian  Legion  offers  bursaries  to  secondary 
school  graduates  entering  University.  These  will  be  awarded  to  persons  who 
are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Canadian  Legion  or  to  the  children  of 
parents,  either  of  whom  is  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Canadian  Legion. 
The  selection  will  be  based  upon  Grade  13  examination  results  and  general 
suitability. 

Value:  At  least  63  of  $500  each  for  1969/70. 

Apply:  By  May  31,  to  Mr.  P.  Biggs,  Provincial  Secretary,  Ontario  Com- 
mand Royal  Canadian  Legion,  218  Richmond  Street  West,  Toronto  2B. 
Forms  are  obtainable  from  Legion  Branches,  Royal  Canadian  Legion, 
from  high  school  Principals,  or  from  the  Provincial  Secretary. 

oyal  Canadian  Legion  Scholarships 
Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Each  year  the  Dominion  Command  of  The  Royal  Canadian  Legion  awards 
one  or  more  scholarships  to  a total  value  of  $1,000  in  each  province. 

Apply:  To  the  Dominion  Command,  The  Royal  Canadian  Legion,  465 
Gilmour  Street,  Ottawa  4,  where  further  information  may  be  obtained. 

oronto  Kiwanis  Charity  Fund  Inc. 

Tenable  in  any  course. 

In  association  with  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Toronto,  the  above  Fund  offers 
loans  to  students  of  good  scholastic  standing  who  require  financial  assistance 
before  considering  a university  education.  The  continuing  support  of  the 
recipient  would  depend  on  his  or  her  showing  some  promise  of  achievement 
and  maintaining  a good  standing. 

Value:  Variable. 

Apply:  Toronto  Kiwanis  Charity  Fund  Incorporated,  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 
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SECTION  III  B 

The  Following  Will  Interest  Limited  Groups  Only 
Bobby  Bauer  Memorial  Awards 

The  Bobby  Bauer  Memorial  Foundation  offers  one  or  more  awards  annually 
to  students  who  demonstrate  outstanding  proficiency  in  hockey  and  who 
qualify  for  admission  to  a full-time  undergraduate  course  at  any  Canadian 
university. 

Value:  Variable. 

Apply:  The  Bobby  Bauer  Memorial  Foundation,  60  Victoria  Street  North, 
Kitchener,  Ontario. 

Blenkhorn  and  Sawle  Ltd.  College  Entrance  Scholarship 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Gift  of  Blenkhorn  and  Sawle  Ltd.,  awarded  to  a student  from  the  Niagara 
Peninsula  who  enters  the  First  Year  of  an  Engineering  course  in  a recognized 
Canadian  university.  Consideration  is  given  to  both  academic  standing  and 
financial  need,  and  preference  is  given  to  applicants  registering  in  Electrical 
or  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Value:  The  amount  of  the  First  Year  tuition  fee. 

Apply:  The  High  School  Principal,  or  Blenkhorn  and  Sawle  Ltd.,  Grantham 
Avenue,  St.  Catharines. 

Bloor  District  Business  Mens  Scholarships 
Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Gift  of  the  above  Organization,  two  Scholarships  open  to  graduates  of  Bloor 
Collegiate  Institute  and  Central  Technical  School  on  the  basis  of  academic 
standing  and  financial  need. 

Value:  Variable. 

Apply:  The  High  School  Principal,  or  the  Treasurer,  Bloor  District  Business 
Men,  c/o  Royal  Bank,  Bloor  and  Dovercourt,  Toronto. 

B’nai  B’rith  No.  1528,  Jacob  Goldblatt  Lodge  Scholarship 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Two  scholarships  are  offered  to  Welland  County  High  School  graduates. 
Value:  $100  and  $60. 

Apply:  Principal  of  any  Welland  County  high  school. 

Brant  Pharmacists’  Association  Bursary 
Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy. 

Gift  of  the  above  Association  to  a student  entering  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy 
from  a high  school  in  Brantford. 

Value:  $200. 

Apply:  Further  information  might  be  obtained  from  high-school  guidance 
counsellors. 

Brown  Forest  Industry  Limited  University  Scholarships 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Awarded  to  a student  of  the  Espanola  High  School,  who  obtains  a minimum 
average  of  75 % on  the  required  Grade  13  papers  written  in  one  year. 
Value:  $500  for  a possible  four  years  and  subject  to  maintenance  of  satis- 
factory academic  standing. 

Apply:  Scholarship  Committee,  c/o  Espanola  High  School,  Espanola, 
Ontario,  by  December  1 of  the  last  school  year. 
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im  Bucovetsky  Scholarship 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Gift  of  the  children  of  Mr.  Bucovetsky  in  his  memory  and  open  to  all 
graduates  of  the  Timmins  or  South  Porcupine  High  Schools  on  the  basis  of 
the  prescribed  Grade  13  examinations.  The  winner  must  enrol  in  a recog- 
nized Canadian  university  and  must  not  hold  any  other  local  Scholarship  at 
the  same  time. 

Value:  $200. 

Apply:  The  High  School  Principal  by  May  1. 

abot  Corporation — Godfrey  L.  Cabot  Scholarships 
Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Awarded  to  the  children  of  full-time  employees  ( of  Cabot  Carbon  of  Canada 
Ltd.)  for  a possible  four  years  provided  satisfactory  academic  standing  is 
maintained. 

Value:  $100-$2,000  as  may  be  determined  by  the  financial  need  of  the 
applicant. 

Application  and  information  from  the  Industrial  Relations  Manager. 

anadian  Italian  Business  and  Professional  Mens  Association  of  Toronto  Bursaries 
Tenable  in  any  university  course. 

A number  of  admission  awards  annually,  offered  to  applicants  who  are  of 
Italian  origin,  who  have  maintained  an  average  of  65%  or  more  in  the  last 
secondary  school  year  and  who  demonstrate  financial  need. 

Value:  Variable. 

Apply:  On  forms  available  through  the  Principal  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Association’s  Bursary  Committee. 

anadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind — Reader  Bursary 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Open  to  deserving  blind  students;  intended  as  payment  for  sighted  readers 
to  assist  in  text-book  reading. 

Value:  $200. 

Apply:  Superintendent  of  local  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

,'arnation  Company  Limited  Scholarships 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Open  to  children  of  dairy  farmers  who  produce  milk  for  the  Carnation 
plants  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec  and  Alberta. 

Value:  $500,  renewable  if  high  scholastic  standing  is  achieved. 

Ontario  candidates  apply:  Carnation  Company  Limited  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram, 4174  Dundas  Street  West,  Toronto  18,  Ontario. 

’ ominco  Diamond  Jubilee  Higher  Education  Awards 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Cominco  Ltd.  offer  Higher  Education  Awards  to  children  of  its  employees 
on  the  basis  of  standing  obtained  in  a full  high  school  leaving  course. 
Value:  Class  I awards  valued  at  $500;  Class  II  awards  valued  at  $350. 
Apply:  Secretary,  Education  Awards  Committee,  Cominco  Ltd.,  Trail,  B.C., 
prior  to  September  1. 

~iarle  C.  Conway  Scholarships — Continental  Can  Company  of  Canada  Limited 
Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Open  to  sons  and  daughters  of  employees  of  Continental  Can  Company  of 
Canada  Limited  on  the  basis  of  academic  standing  and  financial  need. 
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Renewable  for  a possible  four  years  provided  satisfactory  academic  standing 
is  maintained. 

Value:  $750,  with  an  additional  $150  grant-in-aid  to  the  University  selected 
by  the  winner. 

Apply:  The  Manager  of  Industrial  Relations,  Continental  Can  Co.  of  Canada 
Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  4021,  Terminal  A,  Toronto. 

County  of  Brant — World  War  Memorial  Scholarships 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Scholarships  are  open  to  students  resident  in  the  County  of  Brant  who  are 
former  members  of  the  armed  forces,  or  their  dependents. 

Value:  $200  annually  for  the  duration  of  the  scholar’s  course  provided 
satisfactory  academic  standing  is  maintained.  Only  four  scholarships 
may  run  concurrently. 

Apply:  By  July  1 at  the  High  School  on  forms  available  through  the  Principal. 

Coutts  Hallmark  Foundation  Scholarships 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Open  to  relatives  and  friends  of  employees  of  the  William  E.  Coutts  Com- 
pany Limited.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  character,  scholastic  record, 
financial  need  and  results  of  the  scholastic  aptitude  test  given  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  Applicants  must  be  nominated  by  a Company 
employee.  A special  committee  is  responsible  for  selecting  candidates  and 
assessing  the  amount  of  each  award.  Several  given  each  year. 

Value:  Variable. 

Apply:  Coutts  Hallmark  Foundation,  200  King  Street  East,  Toronto  2, 
Ontario. 

Crouse-Hinds  Company  of  Canada  Limited  Scholarship 
Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Open  to  children  and  wards  of  employees  of  Crouse-Hinds  Company  of 
Canada  Limited  on  the  basis  of  academic  record,  scholastic  aptitude,  char- 
acter and  school  citizenship.  Renewable  for  a possible  four  years,  provided 
that  the  holder’s  performance  and  general  conduct  remain  satisfactory. 
Value:  A maximum  of  $550  per  year  toward  tuition. 

Apply:  By  June  1,  to  the  Personnel  Manager,  Crouse-Hinds  Company  ot 
Canada  Limited,  1160  Birchmount  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

The  Roy  H.  Davis  Scholarship 

Tenable  as  follows:  Metallurgical,  Chemical,  Mechanical,  Electrical  and 
Industrial  Engineering,  and  Engineering  Physics.  Honours  Courses — Science, 
Mathematics,  Psychology  and  Economics.  Business  Administration  and 
Commerce  and  Finance. 

Atlas  Steels  Ltd.,  offers  scholarships  to  its  employees  and  employees’  sons 
and  daughters  on  basis  of  scholarship,  character  and  need. 

Value:  Maximum  of  $1,000  per  annum  renewable  each  year. 

Apply:  R.  H.  Davis  Scholarship  Committee,  Atlas  Steels  Ltd.,  Welland, 
Ontario,  prior  to  August  30. 

The  J.  J.  Doran  Scholarship 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Awarded  annually  by  Doran’s  Beverages  Ltd.  to  the  male  student  graduating 
from  any  of  the  Timmins  or  Tisdale  Township  High  Schools,  who  ranks 
highest  on  the  Grade  13  examinations.  The  winner  must  enrol  in  a recognized 
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Canadian  University  and  must  not  hold  any  other  local  scholarship  at  the 
' same  time. 

) Value:  $200. 

No  application  necessary. 

njden  Paper  Company  Ltd.  and  Pulp  and  Papermill  Unions  Annual  Bursary 
Tenable  in  any  university  course. 

Bursaries  are  available  to  students  of  the  Dryden  H.S.  Awarded  on  scholar- 
ship, need  and  participation  in  school  activities. 

Value:  $450. 

Apply:  Principal,  Dryden  H.S. 

Ir  James  Dunn  Scholarships — Algoma  Steel  Corporation  Limited 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering. 

Open  to  students  graduating  from  High  Schools  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 
vicinity,  and  entering  the  First  Year  of  an  acceptable  degree  course  at 
University.  Awarded  for  one  year  initially,  the  Scholarships  may  be  renewed 
for  an  additional  three  years. 

Value:  Tuition  fees  and  allowances  up  to  a maximum  of  $1,450  annually. 
Apply:  The  High  School  Principal,  or  the  Corporation,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ontario. 

ssex  County  Pharmacists’  Association  Bursary 
Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy. 

The  above-named  Association  offers  a bursary  annually  to  a student  entering 
the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy  from  a secondary  school  in  Essex  County. 

Value:  $350. 

Apply:  The  Secretary  of  the  Essex  County  Pharmacists’  Association. 

I Tie  Ole  Evinrude  Foundation  ( Canada ) Inc.  Scholarship 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering. 

Awarded  to  students  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  City  of  Peterborough. 
Renewable  on  First  Class  Honour  standing. 

Value:  $1,000  and  $750  per  annum. 

Apply:  The  Ole  Evinrude  Foundation  (Canada)  Inc.,  Peterborough,  On- 
tario, by  May  1. 

ord  Motor  Company  of  Canada  Limited  Scholarships 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Students  who  are  children  of  employees  of  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada, 
Limited,  may  be  eligible  to  receive  awards  tenable  for  a possible  four  years 
of  a full-time  undergraduate  course.  This  Plan  is  administered  entirely  by 
the  Company,  from  which  all  further  information  is  available. 

Value:  Tuition  fees  and  a contribution  toward  living  expenses. 

Apply:  Ford  Scholarship  Administrator,  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada, 
Limited,  120  Bloor  Street  East,  Toronto  5,  Ontario. 

filbey  Centennial  Scholarship 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Open  to  the  child  or  grandchild  of  any  employee  or  pensioner  of  Gilbey 
Canada  Ltd.  who  has  achieved  at  least  First  Class  Honours  in  Grade  13. 
Value:  $1,000  a year  for  four  years  if  satisfactory  standing  is  maintained. 
Apply:  The  Secretary-Treasurer,  Gilbey  Canada  Limited,  120  18th  Street, 
Toronto  14,  Ontario,  by  April  20. 
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Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.  Scholarship 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.  offers  scholarships  to  children  of  employees  having 
an  average  of  Second  Class  honours  in  Grade  13,  with  consideration  also 
given  to  personal  qualities  and  activities. 

Value:  $1,000  over  three  years. 

Apply:  The  Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  Fort  William,  Ontario. 

Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  Scholarship 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  offers  scholarships  to  sons  and  daughters  of 
employees  in  top  third  of  high  school  graduating  class. 

Value:  $800  per  year  for  four  years  with  summer  employment  with  company. 
Apply:  Personnel  Department,  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Hamilton  Home  Economics  Association  Bursary 

A bursary  shall  be  awarded  each  year  to  the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences  for  a 
worthy  first  year  student  from  Hamilton  or  district  as  chosen  by  the  Dean 
or  her  committee. 

Value:  $100. 

Apply:  Secretary,  Hamilton  Home  Economics  Association  by  May  1. 

Hamilton  Ladies’  Auxiliary  Bursary 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy. 

The  Ladies’  Auxiliary  to  the  Hamilton  Pharmacists’  Association  offers  either 
one  or  two  bursaries  to  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy 
from  a secondary  school  in  the  Hamilton  area,  on  the  basis  of  character, 
leadership,  financial  need,  and  academic  standing. 

Value:  One  bursary  of  $400,  or  two  bursaries  of  $200  each. 

Apply:  The  President  of  the  Hamilton  Ladies’  Auxiliary. 

Hamilton  Optimist  Club  Scholarships 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Awarded  to  members  of  the  Young  Men’s  Optimist  Club  of  Hamilton  on 
basis  of  need. 

Value:  $200. 

Apply:  Hamilton  Optimist  Club. 

Imperial  Leaf  Tobacco  Scholarship 
Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Open  to  students  matriculating  from  East  Elgin  Secondary  School  and 
registering  in  a Canadian  university.  Award  shall  be  made  to  the  student 
attaining  the  highest  average  in  Grade  13  (minimum  average  required  is 
70%)  and  not  receiving  another  scholarship  intended  to  help  meet  university 
expenses.  The  award  may  be  renewed  for  a second  year,  provided  academic 
standing  remains  satisfactory. 

Value:  $1,000  ($600  during  the  first  year;  $400  during  the  second  year). 
Apply:  In  writing  to  the  Principal  of  East  Elgin  Secondary  School. 

Imperial  Oil  Higher  Education  Awards 
Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Imperial  Oil  Limited  offers  awards  on  a national  basis  to  the  children  and 
wards  of  its  employees  and  annuitants,  who  have  obtained  an  overall  average 
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of  at  least  70%  in  the  examinations  on  which  admission  to  the  chosen  course 
is  based.  Administered  and  awarded  by  the  Company  from  whom  further 
details  may  be  obtained. 

Value:  The  tuition  and  other  compulsory  fees  for  a maximum  of  four  years 
provided  the  student  successfully  completes  each  academic  year. 
Apply:  The  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Higher  Education,  Imperial  Oil 
Limited,  111  St.  Clair  Avenue  West,  Toronto  7,  by  February  1. 
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\/CO  “Internal”  Scholarships 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

The  International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada,  Limited  offers  scholarships 
to  the  children  and  wards  of  its  employees.  Awards  are  renewable  up  to  a 
period  of  four  years,  provided  that  satisfactory  standing  is  maintained. 
Value:  $300,  plus  tuition  annually. 

Apply:  International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  44,  Toronto 
Dominion  Centre,  Toronto  1,  Ontario. 
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ondon  Pharmacists’  Association  Scholarship 
Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy. 

Gift  of  the  above-named  Association,  awarded  to  a student  entering  the 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy  from  a secondary  school  in  the  London  area. 

Value:  $250. 

Apply:  The  Secretary  of  the  London  Pharmacists’  Association. 
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lational  Council  of  Jewish  Women — Irene  Samuel  Scholarships 

Tenable  in  any  recognized  Canadian  school  of  higher  learning. 

Available  to  any  qualified  Jewish  girl  to  enable  her  to  pursue  higher  educa- 
tion of  her  choice. 

Value:  Varying  according  to  financial  need  of  applicant. 

Apply:  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  of  Canada,  National  Office,  4700 
Bathurst  Street,  Willowdale,  Ontario. 

Deadline  for  applications:  May  1 of  current  year. 

liagara  Falls  Pharmacists’  Association  Bursaries 
Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy. 

Awarded  to  a Grade  13  student  who  is  entering  Pharmacy  from  one  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Secondary  Schools. 

Value:  $100. 

Apply:  The  Principal  of  the  Secondary  School. 
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Northern  Electric  Scholarship 
Tenable  in  any  course. 

Offered  to  a student  of  Quinte  Secondary  School,  Belleville,  Ontario  who 
registers  in  Engineering  at  a recognized  university  who  obtained  the  highest 
standing  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $100. 

Apply:  Guidance  Department,  Quinte  Secondary  School. 

Ontario  Paper  Co.  Ltd.  Scholarships 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Open  to  children  of  employees  of  the  Company  and  students  of  Thorold 
and  District  High  School. 

Value:  $2,500  over  four  years.  (Two  Scholarships  awarded  annually.) 
Apply:  The  Secretary,  Scholarship  Committee,  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Thorold, 
Ontario  by  June  1st. 
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Ottawa  Pharmacists’  Association  Bursary 
Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy. 

Gift  of  the  above-named  Association,  awarded  to  a student  entering  the 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy  from  a secondary  school  in  Ottawa,  Eastview,  or 
Rockcliffe. 

Value:  $350. 

Apply:  The  Secretary  of  the  Ottawa  Pharmacists’  Association. 

Polymer  Corporation  Ltd.  Scholarships 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Awarded  to  children  of  Polymer  employees  and  residents  of  Lambton  County 
for  a possible  four  years  provided  satisfactory  progress  is  maintained.  Not 
tenable  with  any  other  cash  awards. 

Value:  $1,500  annually. 

Apply:  Secretary,  Scholarship  Committee,  Polymer  Corporation  Ltd.,  Sarnia, 
Ontario. 

Polymer  Corporation  Ltd.  Higher  Education  Awards 

Tenable  in  any  degree  or  diploma  course  of  at  least  two  years’  duration. 
Awarded  to  children  of  Polymer  employees  for  a possible  four  years  provided 
satisfactory  progress  is  maintained.  Other  awards  may  be  held. 

Value:  Tuition  and  compulsory  fees. 

Apply:  Secretary,  Scholarship  Committee,  Polymer  Corporation  Ltd.,  Sarnia, 
Ontario. 

Quinte  District  Pharmacists’  Association  Bursary 
Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy. 

Gift  of  the  above-named  Association,  awarded  to  a student  entering  the 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy  from  a secondary  school  in  the  Quinte  District. 

Value:  $200. 

Apply:  The  Secretary  of  the  Quinte  District  Pharmacists’  Association. 

Redpath  Sugar  Scholarship 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Open  to  sons  and  daughters  of  employees  of  Canada  and  Dominion  Sugar 
Company  Limited  and  awarded  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  achievement, 
personality  and  potential  leadership  qualities.  The  Scholarship  Committee 
in  Montreal  will  be  responsible  for  selecting  candidates,  and  assessing  the 
amount  of  each  award.  The  Scholarship  is  tenable  for  a maximum  of  five 
years,  provided  academic  progress  remains  satisfactory. 

Value:  One  or  two  scholarships  annually,  to  a total  value  of  $1,200.  Indivi- 
dual awards  are  determined  by  financial  need  and  the  costs  involved. 
Apply:  By  July  1,  to  Canada  and  Dominion  Sugar  Co.  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  490, 
Montreal  3,  Quebec. 

Rubbermaid  (Canada)  Limited — The  James  R.  Caldwell  Scholarship 
Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Awarded  to  the  children  of  employees  for  a possible  four  years  provided 
they  maintain  satisfactory  progress. 

Value:  $500  annually. 

Apply:  The  President,  Rubbermaid  (Canada)  Ltd.,  2531  Stanfield  Road, 
Cooksville,  Ontario. 

St.  Lawrence  Cement  Co.  Scholarship 
Tenable  in  any  course. 

Three  scholarships  are  open  to  sons  and  daughters  of  Company  employees 
who  have  two  years  continuous  service  with  the  company  and  are  awarded 


on  the  basis  of  scholastic  record.  Principal’s  recommendation,  and  personal 
interview.  Provided  the  Scholarship  winner  obtains  a minimum  of  second 
class  honours,  his  award  may  be  renewed  yearly  until  the  completion  of  his 
studies. 

Value:  $500  each  scholarship. 

Apply:  Before  June  30  to  The  St.  Lawrence  Cement  Company,  P.O.  Box 
520,  Clarkson,  Ontario. 

arborough  General  Hospital  Medical  Society  Award 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  Faculty  of  Dentistry. 

Gift  of  the  above  Society,  awarded  to  an  outstanding  graduate  of  a secondary 
school  in  the  Scarborough  area  who  enrols  in  a course  in  pure  or  applied 
science  in  an  Ontario  University.  The  bases  of  award  shall  be  academic 
record,  qualities  of  character  and  leadership,  and  financial  need. 

Value:  $200. 

Apply:  The  High  School,  by  June  15. 

. J.  Scott  Fire  Prevention  Memorial  Bursary 
i Tenable  in  any  course. 

Given  by  many  friends  and  associates  under  the  auspices  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Fire  Chiefs,  to  honour  the  memory  of  the  late  William  J.  Scott, 
C.B.E.,  Q.C.,  Fire  Marshal  of  Ontario  from  1935  until  his  death  in  1960. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  the  child  of  a past  or  present  member  of  a public 
fire  service  and  to  candidates  from  a different  province  each  year.  The 
award  will  go  to  an  Ontario  student  in  1969-70. 

Value:  $500. 

Apply:  Joint  Fire  Prevention  Publicity  Committee  Inc.,  34  Front  Street  West, 
Toronto  1. 

mpsons-Sears  Limited  (Northern  Ontario)  Scholarships 
Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Gift  of  Simpsons-Sears  Limited,  these  scholarships  are  open  only  to  students 
of  the  Copper  Cliff  High  School,  the  public  Secondary  Schools  of  Sudbury, 
the  Sturgeon  Falls  High  School,  the  public  Secondary  Schools  of  North  Bay, 
the  Kapuskasing  High  School,  the  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  Secondary 
Schools,  and  all  the  secondary  schools  along  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway. 
Awarded  on  the  basis  of  standing  obtained  in  seven  Grade  13  credits.  The 
winners  must  register  as  full-time  students  and  maintain  a uniformly  high 
standard. 

Value:  $100  scholarship  in  each  school,  with  an  additional  $50  to  the 
candidate  ranking  highest. 

Apply:  The  Principal,  Algonquin  Composite  School,  North  Bay,  Ontario, 
by  May  15. 

eep  Rock  Iron  Mines  Ltd.  Scholarships 

Tenable  in  (a)  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  (b)  any 
University  course. 

Open  to  students  from  the  Atikokan  High  School. 

Value:  $300,  $250. 

Apply:  Principal,  Atikokan  High  School. 

leinberg  Employee  Scholarship  Plan 
Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

The  Steinberg  Company  offers  scholarships  to  the  children  of  employees,  on 
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the  basis  of  academic  achievement,  personal  aptitude  and  potential,  partici- 
pation in  extra-curricular  activities  and  other  characteristics. 

Value:  $200  or  $400  cash  plus  tuition  and  incidental  fees,  renewable  provided 
satisfactory  academic  and  personal  standards  are  maintained. 

Apply:  Steinberg’s  Limited,  Employment  Office,  c/o  Employment  Manager, 
110  Cremazie  Blvd.  West,  Montreal  11,  P.Q. 

Stelco  Scholarships 

Tenable  in  any  four-year  course. 

Open  to  students  who  attended  secondary  schools  in  the  Hamilton  and 
Welland  Districts  and  obtained  a First  Class  Honour  standing  in  the 
graduating  year. 

Value:  $500. 

Apply:  Superintendent  of  Secondary  Education,  The  Board  of  Education 
for  the  City  of  Hamilton,  357  Hunter  St.  W.,  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

Tillie  Sussman  Memorial  Bursary 
Tenable  in  any  course. 

Open  to  students  in  Arthur  District  H.S.  on  basis  of  need. 

Value:  $100. 

Apply:  Principal,  Arthur  District  H.S. 

Toronto  Garrison  of  Artillery  Ladies’  Auxiliary  Scholarship 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Open  to  children  or  wards  of  officers  or  men  now  serving,  or  who  have  served 
in  the  Royal  Canadian  Artillery,  on  the  basis  of  standing  in  Grade  13, 
character,  and  financial  need.  Applicants  must  be  Ontario  residents. 

Value:  $200. 

Apply:  The  Secretary  of  the  Auxiliary,  343  St.  Lawrence  Street,  Whitby, 
Ontario. 

United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company  (Fidelity  Insurance  Company  of 
Canada)  Scholarships 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Awarded  to  the  children  of  employees  for  a possible  four  years  provided 
satisfactory  standing  is  maintained. 

Value:  $500-$l,500  as  may  be  determined  by  the  financial  need  of  the 
applicant. 

Application  forms  from  the  Personnel  Department,  U.S.F.  and  G.  Company, 
King  and  Victoria  Streets,  Toronto  1,  Ontario. 
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Class  of  1929  Scholarship 

Cockburn,  George  R.  R.  Scholarship 

Cody,  Florence  Louisa  Memorial  Scholarship 

Cody,  Maurice  Memorial  Scholarships 

Cohen,  Arthur  Scholarship 

Cohen,  Jacob  Memorial  Scholarship 

College  Bursaries 

College  Scholarship  (Trinits  ) 

Cominco  Diamond  Jubilee  Higher  Education  Awards 
Consumers’  Gas  Company  Scholarship 
Conway,  Carle  C.  Scholarships — Continental  Can  Company 
of  Canada  Limited 
Cos  grave,  Provost  F.  H.  Scholarship 
County  of  Brant — World  War  Memorial  Scholarships 
Coutts  Hallmark  Foundation  Scholarships 
Craddock,  Richard  Admission  Scholarship 
Crouse-Hinds  Company  of  Canada  Limited  Scholarship 
Davis,  Roy  H.  Scholarship 
Devonshire  Loan  Fund 
Dickson  Scholarships 
Dominion  Magnesium  Limited  Bursary 
Doran,  J.  J.  Scholarship 

Dryden  Paper  Company  Ltd.  and  Pulp  and  Papermill  Unions 
Annual  Bursary 

Dunn,  Sir  James  Scholarships — Algoma  Steel  Corporation  Limited 
Elmsley,  Honourable  John  Memorial  Scholarship 
Engineering  Alumni  Admission  Scholarships 
Erindale-Cooksville  Lions  Club  Centennial  Award 
Erindale  Varsity  Fund  National  Admission  Scholarships 
Essex  County  Pharmacists’  Association  Bursary 
Evinrude,  Ole  Foundation  (Canada)  Inc.  Scholarship 
Fontbonne  Scholarship 

Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada  Limited  Scholarships 

Forestry  Memorial  Scholarships 

Foster,  John  Lewis  Scholarship 

General  Motors  Canadian  University  Scholarship 
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lAdmission  Requirements 
for  the  Academic  Session 
1970-71 

The  following  Ontario  Grade  13  subjects  (or  their 
equivalent)  are  approved  subjects  for  purposes  of 
admission  to  this  University: 

ONE-CREDIT 

Biology;  Chemistry;  Physics;  Geography;  History; 
Accountancy  Practice ; Home  Economics ; Music  * ; Art . 
A candidate  may  present  for  credit  only  one  of : Ac- 
countancy Practice,  Art,  Home  Economics,  Music. 

TWO-CREDIT 

English;  French;  German;  Greek;  Hebrew**;  Italian; 
Latin;  Russian;  Spanish;  Mathematics  A (alone) ; 
Mathematics  b (alone). 

THREE-CREDIT 

Mathematics  a and  b (two  subjects) . If  both  subjects 
are  presented,  mathematics  b is  given  only  one  credit. 
In  lieu  of  Ontario  Grade  13  Music,  standing  in  one  of 
the  following  examinations  of  the  Royal  Conservatory 
of  Music  of  Toronto  or  equivalent  is  accepted:  (i) 
Grade  vm  Practical  with  Grade  n Theory;  (ii)  Grade 
rv  Theory.  If  the  r.c.m.t.  or  equivalent  examinations 
are  offered,  candidates  must  have  the  required  overall 
average  for  the  course  sought  on  the  academic  papers 
offered,  r.c.m.t.  or  equivalent  examination  marks  are 
not  included  in  the  calculation  of  the  overall  average. 
Because  there  is  no  Department  of  Education  curricu- 
lum for  this  language,  interested  applicants  should 
consult  the  Director  of  Admissions. 
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2 Special  Note  on  Selection 
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Since  accommodation  and  certain  other  facilities  are 
restricted,  the  University  cannot  guarantee  the  accep 
ance  of  all  qualified  applicants. 

Applicants  for  admission  should  therefore  regard  the 
holding  of  the  published  admission  requirements  as 
meaning  only  that  they  are  eligible  for  selection  to  th( 
University. 

Under  the  University’s  admission  practices,  the  schoc 
record  of  the  applicant,  the  confidential  report  of  the 
school  and  available  standardized  tests  are  considerei 
The  length  of  time  in  secondary  school,  and  the  num- 
ber of  sittings  at  Grade  13  examinations  needed  to 
obtain  entrance  requirements  are  also  taken  into 
account. 

Applications  for  Admissioi 

The  University  of  Toronto  operates  on  an  academic 
year  system.  Admissible  candidates  proceeding  in  the 
regular  manner  as  full  time  students  may  begin  a 
degree  programme  only  in  September. 

Application  forms  should  be  carefully  completed 
according  to  the  instruction  sheet  attached  to  the  forr 
and  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Simcoe 
Hall. 

Candidates  currently  in  Ontario  Grade  13: 
Application  forms  are  obtained  from  the  high  school. 
University  of  Toronto  calendars  are  sent  to  Ontario 
Secondary  Schools,  Ontario  Public  Libraries,  and 
Canadian  Universities. 

Other  candidates  should  first  write  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions  specifying  the  course  in  which  they  are 
interested  and  giving  full  details  regarding  their  aca- 
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'tioi  demic  standing.  If  an  applicant  appears  to  qualify  for 
consideration  he  will  be  given  an  application  form 
and  further  instructions. 


CANDIDATES  OFFERING 
ONTARIO  GRADE  13  STANDING 
Ontario  Grade  13  Requirements 
Candidates  for  admission  in  the  fall  of  1970  to  the  first 
year  of  an  undergraduate  programme  will  be  required 
to  offer  standing  in  at  least  four  Grade  1 3 subjects 
comprising  at  least  seven  credits.  The  percentage 
figures  shown  for  each  course  are  intended  to  indicate 
the  comparative  academic  achievement  considered 
necessary  for  admission  to  the  various  courses.  Admis- 
sibility is  determined  by  combining  the  reported  Grade 
1 3 marks  with  the  other  factors  mentioned  in  Section 
2 above. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  Ontario  Grade  13 
candidates  have  Grade  12  standing  in  at  least  six  sub- 
jects (excluding  Physical  Education).  The  subjects 
chosen  should  include  at  least  five  of  the  following 
subjects  and  at  least  one  subject  from  each  of  the  four 
groups. 

English 

French;  German;  Greek;  Italian;  Latin;  Russian; 
Spanish 

[ History  (Parts  1 and  2) ; Geography  (Parts  1 and  2) 
Mathematics  (Parts  1 and  2) ; Science  (Physics  and 
Chemistry) 
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MATURE  STUDENTS 

Students  twenty-five  years  of  age  or  over,  residents  of 
Ontario  for  at  least  one  year,  who  have  a sound  aca- 
demic record  and  at  least  66%  in  at  least  one  Grade  13 
subject  or  its  academic  equivalent,  will  be  considered 
for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  as 
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mature  students.  Possession  of  the  minimum  require-  I [April 
ments  does  not  ensure  selection.  Courses  with  scientific  | 
content  may  require  more  than  one  Grade  1 3 subject  ; 
and  interested  applicants  should  consult  the  Office  of 
Admissions  concerning  the  requirements  for  admission  ;\Iaf  ^ 
to  Professional  Faculties. 
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CANDIDATES  OFFERING  CERTIFICATES 
OTHER  THAN  ONTARIO  GRADE  1 3 should 
refer  to  Section  8 for  equivalent  certificates  and  other 
information  concerning  admission  requirements. 

STANDARDISED  TESTS  OR 
COLLEGE  BOARD  REQUIREMENTS 
Students  in  attendance  at  Ontario  secondary  schools 
should  present  the  results  of  the  aptitude  and  applic- 
able achievement  tests  offered  by  the  Service  for 
Admission  to  College  and  University  or  through  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Education. 

Candidates  attending  secondary  schools  outside 
Ontario  at  the  time  of  application  may  improve  their 
competitive  position  by  taking  the  aptitude  and  applic- 
able achievement  tests  offered  by  the  Service  for 
Admission  to  College  and  University  or  the  aptitude 
test  offered  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  For  information  they  should  write  to  the 
Service  for  Admission  to  College  and  University,  151  : 
Slater  St.,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
08540,  usa. 
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SUMMARY  OF  TERMINAL  DATES 
Applications  for  admission  to  undergraduate  degree 
and  diploma  courses  should  be  submitted  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  year  for  which  the  applicant  seeks 
admission,  and  not  later  than  the  dates  below. 
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April 

1970 

Applications  to  be  considered  for 
Early  Admission. 

April 

1970 

Applications  for  Extension  - Sum- 
mer Session  - Evening. 

May 

1970 

Applications  for  Extension  - Sum- 
mer Session  - Daytime. 

June 

1970 

Applications  for  regular  full-time 
courses. 

August 

1970 

Applications  for  Extension-Winter 
Session. 

EARLY  ADMISSION 

(Only  current  Ontario  Grade  13  students  are  con- 
sidered for  Early  Admission.) 

Ontario  Grade  1 3 students  wishing  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  Early  Admission  procedures,  which  will  provide 
notification  of  Early  Admission  after  1 1 June  must 
ensure  that  their  applications  are  forwarded  by  their 
schools  by  1 April. 

Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCE  PROGRAMME 

3 years  or  4 years  - $537 

Degrees  are  offered  in  Arts,  Science  and  Commerce. 

In  both  three  and  four  year  courses  students  may 
specialize  or  take  a variety  of  subjects. 

Two  of  English,  another  language,  Mathematics 
(either  a or  b)  ; and  optional  subjects  for  a total  of 
seven  credits. 

Applicants  are  urged  to  consult  the  calendar  of  the 
Faculty  before  selecting  their  Grade  13  subjects  as 
many  courses  in  the  languages,  mathematics  and 
sciences  require  Grade  13  prerequisites. 


The  Arts  and  Science  programme  enables  a student  to 
determine  his  own  programme  each  year  by  choosing 
from  among  those  courses  for  which  he  is  adequately 
prepared.  A student  entering  First  Year  will  choose 
five  individual  courses  from  among  those  offered  by 
the  following  departments: 

Anthropology,  Astronomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Classi- 
cal Studies,  East  Asian  Studies,  English,  Fine  Art, 
French,  Geography,  Geology,  German,  History, 
Islamic  Studies,  Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies,  Latin 
American  Studies,  Linguistics,  Mathematics,  Music, 
Near  Eastern  Studies,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Political 
Economy,  Psychology,  Religious  Studies,  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literatures,  Sociology,  Zoology. 


Applicants  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  will 
enrol  in  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  University.  These 
are  described  on  pages  27  to  3 1.  University  College, 
New  College,  Innis  College,  Scarborough  College  and 
Erindale  College  are  constituent  parts  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.  Victoria  College,  Trinity  College  and  St. 
Michael's  College  are  parts  of  the  federated  universi- 
ties which,  in  conjunction  with  the  University  of 
Toronto,  offer  programmes  in  Arts,  Science  and  Com- 
merce, and  their  students  are  granted  University  of 
Toronto  degrees. 


5 Professional  Faculties 
and  Schools 

Courses  offered  and  Grade  13  (or  equivalent) 
requirements 
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Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering 


Electrical  Engineering 
Metallurgy  and 
Materials  Science 
Geological  Engineering 


bachelor  of  applied  science  (b.a.sc.) 

4 years  - $717 
Civil  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Industrial  Engineering 
Chemical  Engineering 
Engineering  Science* 

In  Third  Year  Engineering  Science  a student  elects 
one  of  the  following  options : 

Aerospace,  Chemical,  Computer  Science,  Geophysics, 
Materials  Science,  Nuclear  and  Thermal  Power, 
Physics. 

Mathematics  a and  b;  Physics;  Chemistry;  and  an 
optional  subject  or  subjects  comprising  two  credits. 

For  Engineering  Science:  Average  of  70% 

All  other  courses:  Average  of  64% 


Faculty  of  Architecture, 

Urban  and  Regional  Planning 

and  Landscape  Architecture 

. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARCHITECTURE  (B.ARCH.) 

5 years  - $717 

English;  Mathematics  a;  and  optional  subjects  com- 
prising three  credits. 

Average  of  60% 

BACHELOR  OF  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 
(b.l.arch.)  / 4 years- $717 
English;  Mathematics  a;  and  optional  subjects  com- 
prising three  credits. 

Average  of  60% 
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Faculty  of  Dentistry 

Degree  Course  - See  below,  Section  7 

Diploma  Course  in  Dental  Hygiene  / 2 years  - $465 

(Women’s  fee) 

English;  Chemistry;  and  optional  subjects  comprising 
four  credits.  Preference  will  be  given  to  candidates 
with  standing  in  Biology. 

Average  of  60% 


Faculty  of  Food  Sciences 

bachelor  of  science  ( Food  Sciences),  b.sc.  (Food 
Sciences)  / 4 years -$509  (women),  $534  (men) 
English  or  another  language;  Mathematics  a;  two  of 
Chemistry",  Physics  or  Biology;  and  an  optional  sub- 
ject for  at  least  one  credit. 

(*Chemistry  is  recommended.) 

note;  In  Second  Year  Food  Sciences,  a student  elects 

one  of  three  branches:  Nutrition,  Textiles,  or  Food 

Chemistry. 

Average  of  64% 


Faculty  of  Forestry 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  FORESTRY  (B.SC.F.)  / 4 
years  - $669 

Mathematics  a;  Chemistry;  and  optional  subjects  for  a 
total  of  at  least  four  credits  chosen  from  English, 
another  language.  History,  Biology,  Physics,  Geo- 
graphy, Mathematics  B. 

note:  In  Third  Year  Forestry  a student  may  elect  the 
branch  of  Wood  Science. 

Average  of  60% 
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Faculty  of  Medicine 

See  page  15  for  requirements  for  entry  into  the  Pro- 
fessional Course. 

Diploma  Course  in  Physical  and  Occupational 
Therapy  / 3 years  - $528  (Women’s  fee) 

Chemistry;  two  of  English,  another  language,  Mathe- 
matics a;  and  an  optional  subject  or  subjects  compris- 
ing two  credits.  Biology  is  strongly  recommended. 
Average  of  60% 

Candidates  must  be  free  from  physical  disability. 


Faculty  of  Music 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  DEGREE  COURSE  (MUS.BAC.) 

4 years  - $552 

(In  Second  Year  Music,  a student  chooses  as  his  major 
field  of  concentration  one  of:  Composition,  History 
and  Literature,  Instrumental  Music,  Vocal  Music.  If 
he  so  desires  a student  may  also  choose  one  of  these 
fields  as  a minor. 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree  Course 
(Mus.Bac.)  must  present: 

Academic  Requirements 

At  least  three  subjects  and  at  least  five  credits.  The 
subjects  chosen  must  include  two  of  English,  another 
language  or  Mathematics;  and  an  optional  subject 
other  than  Grade  13  Music. 

Average  of  64% 

Music  Requirements 
Candidates  must  satisy  either  i or  ii. 

An  entrance  examination,  given  in  Toronto  by  the 
Faculty  of  Music  or 

One  of  the  following  complete  sets  of  r.c.m.t.  (or 
equivalent)  certificates: 


a)  Grade  x Piano,  Grade  n Theory,  and  Grade  m 
Harmony. 

b)  Grade  vm  in  any  standard  orchestra  instrument  (ex- 
cluding piano) , any  band  instrument,  organ  or  voice, 
plus  Grade  n Theory  and  Grade  hi  Harmony.  Students 
who  do  not  have  Grade  vi  piano  or  organ  must  obtain 
this  before  entering  the  second  year  of  the  course. 


BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  DEGREE  COURSE  IN  PERFORM- 
ANCE (mus.bac.  ) / 4 years  - $552 

Academic  Requirements 

Secondary  School  Graduation  Diploma  (Ontario 
Grade  12)  with  standing  as  follows: 

i Compulsory  subjects  - English,  History 

ii  Any  three  of  the  following  - Mathematics  (Parts  1 and 
2) ; Science  (Physics  and  Chemistry) ; Geography 

( Parts  1 and  2) ; French;  German;  Greek;  Italian; 
Latin;  Russian;  Spanish 

iii  One  of:  An  option  not  chosen  from  (ii),  Art,  Music 
Average  of  60% 

Professional  Requirements 

An  entrance  audition  in  performance  is  required  of  all 
applicants.  Only  those  showing  special  talent  and 
accomplishment  will  be  admitted  to  the  course. 


School  of  Nursing 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  NURSING  (B.SC.N.) 

Basic  Degree  Course  in  Nursing  / 4 years  - $465 
Degree  Course  for  Graduates  of  Diploma  Schools  of 
Nursing  / 3 years  - $5 1 0 

English  or  History;  Chemistry;  and  optional  subjects 
to  bring  the  total  number  of  credits  to  seven.  Graduate 
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nurses  who  left  high  school  in  1966  or  previously  do 
not  require  Chemistry. 

Average  of  60% 

note:  Mature  applicants  to  the  Degree  Course  for 
Graduates  of  Diploma  Schools  of  Nursing  are  required 
to  present  a minimum  of  60%  in  at  least  two  Grade  1 3 
subjects  or  their  academic  equivalent,  to  include  one 
of  English  or  History  and  one  of  Chemistry  or  Biology. 


Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PHARMACY  (B.SC.PHM.) 

4 years -$560 

Mathematics  a;  Physics;  Chemistry;  English  or  another 
language;  and  an  optional  subject  for  one  or  more 
credits. 

Average  of  60% 


School  of  Physical 
and  Health  Education 

BACHELOR  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

(b.p.h.e.)  / 4 years  - $559  (men),  $536  (women) 
One  of  English  or  another  Language;  Mathematics  a; 
one  of  Physics  or  Chemistry;  and  an  optional  subject 
or  subjects  comprising  two  credits. 

Division  of 
University  Extension 

To  enable  students  to  study  for  degrees  on  a part-time 
basis,  courses  are  available  in  the  programmes  outlined 


below.  Classes  are  offered  in  the  Winter  and  Summer 
Evening  Sessions  and  in  the  Summer  Day  Session. 
While  no  candidates  are  admitted  with  less  than  60% , 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  admit  all  candidates  holding 
this  percentage. 

Arts  and  Science  Programme  - $95.00  per  subject 
Two  of  English,  another  language,  Mathematics;  and 
at  least  two  optional  subjects  comprising  three  credits. 
Offered  in  the  Winter  Session,  the  Summer  Day 
Session,  and  the  Summer  Evening  Session. 


Degree  Course  for  Graduates  of  Diploma  Schools  of 
Nursing  (Limited  Enrolment) 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  NURSING  (B.SC.N)  -$95.00 
per  subject 

English  or  History;  Chemistry,  and  optional  subjects 
to  bring  the  total  number  of  credits  to  seven.  Candi- 
dates who  qualified  prior  to  1967  do  not  require 
Chemistry. 

Offered  in  the  Winter  Session,  the  Summer  Day 
Session  and  the  Summer  Evening  Session. 


First  Year  Programme  leading  towards  a Bachelor  of 
Applied  Science  Degree  (b.a.sc.)  (Limited  Enrolment) 
Mathematics  a and  b,  Physics,  Chemistry  and  2 addi- 
tional credits. 

Average  of  64% 

Offered  in  the  Winter  Session,  the  Summer  Day 
Session  and  the  Summer  Evening  Session. 

7 Other  Divisions 

Application  for  the  following  courses  is  made  to  the 
divisions  concerned 
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School  of  Business 


The  School  of  Business  accepts  university  graduates 
to  a one-year  course  leading  to  a Diploma  in  Business 
Administration.  A two-year  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administration  is  also 
offered,  through  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
Information  is  available  from  the  Academic  Secretary, 
School  of  Business. 


Institute  of  Child  Study 


The  Institute  of  Child  Study  accepts  university 
graduates  to  a two-year  course  leading  to  a Diploma 
in  Child  Study.  Students  may  concentrate  in  Infancy, 
Early  Childhood,  Appraisal  and  Guidance,  Child 
Research  or  Family  Life.  Inquiries  should  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Child  Study,  45 
Walmer  Road,  Toronto  179. 


Faculty  of  Dentistry  (Limited  Enrolment) 


doctor  of  dental  surgery  (d.d.s.)/4  years  - $706 
Inquiries  should  be  addressed  and  applications  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary,  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  124 
Edward  Street,  Toronto  101,  Ontario.  Applications 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  no  later  than 
March  1st. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  First  Year  must  have 
completed  successfully  an  acceptable  university  pro- 
gramme at  a level  beyond  Ontario  Grade  1 3 or  equiva- 
lent including  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Zoology  (or 
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Biology  if  Zoology  is  not  offered  at  the  university 
attended).  At  least  one  year  at  University  is  required. 
Those  who  wish  to  carry  out  their  preparatory  (i.e. 
First  Year  university)  programme  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  should  enrol  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  and  include  the  following  subjects  at  the  levels 
shown  or  higher:  Biology  100  or  120,  Chemistry  120, 
Physics  135  or  130  or  120.  Admission  requirements 
for  this  course  are  given  on  page  5. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  First  Year  must 
take  the  Dental  Aptitude  Tests  conducted  by  the 
Canadian  Dental  Association  or  the  American  Dental 
Association. 
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School  of  Hygiene 
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The  School  of  Hygiene  accepts  suitably  qualified  uni- 
versity graduates  to  one-year  graduate  diploma  pro- 
grammes in:  Public  Health,  Microbiology,  Veterinary 
Public  Health,  Industrial  Health,  Nutrition,  or  to  a 
two-year  graduate  diploma  programme  in  Hospital 
Administration.  Applications  should  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  School  of  Hygiene. 


Faculty  of  Law  (Limited  Enrolment) 
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bachelor  of  law  (ll.b.)  / 3 years  - $558 
Admission  Requirements,  b.a.  degree  or  equivalent;  or 
2 years’  university  work  following  Ontario  Grade  13 
or  equivalent. 

Information  should  be  sought  from  and  applications 
submitted  to  the  Secretary,  Faculty  of  Law,  University 
of  Toronto. 
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School  of  Library  Science 


The  School  of  Library  Science  accepts  university 
graduates  with  satisfactory  standing  from  an  approved 
course  for  a one-year  postgraduate  course  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science.  Applica- 
tions should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  School. 
The  Master’s  degree  is  obtainable  after  a second  year. 


Faculty  of  Medicine 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ART  AS  APPLIED 

to  medicine  b.sc.  (a.a.m.)  / 3 years  - $523 
Address  enquiries  to  the  Director,  Department  of  Art 
as  Applied  to  Medicine,  University  of  Toronto,  256 
McCaul  St.,  Toronto  130. 


Faculty  of  Medicine  (Limited  Enrolment) 


doctor  of  medicine  (m.d. ) / 4 years -$768 
Admission  Requirements 

it  In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  University  of 
Toronto,  a minimum  of  two  years  including  requisite 
subjects* 

In  another  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Toronto  after 
two  years  in  exceptional  circumstances  if  applicant  has 
requisite  subjects  or  equivalent* 

In  any  recognized  university  after  obtaining  a 
Bachelor’s  Degree  which  must  include  one  year  or  its 
equivalent  of  physics,  general  chemistry,  organic 
chemistry  and  zoology  or  biology,  all  with  appropriate 
laboratories. 
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For  admission  with  advanced  standing  to  the  Second, 
Third  or  Fourth  Year  of  the  Professional  Course  in 
Medicine,  consult  the  Associate  Dean,  Student  Affairs, 
Faculty  of  Medicine. 

All  applicants  to  the  Professional  Course  listed  under 
a),  b),  and  c)  above  must  write  the  Medical  College 
Admission  Test  during  the  October  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  proposed  year  of  entry  into  the  Professional 
Course.  Applications  for  this  Test  must  be  received 
by  the  Psychological  Corporation  not  later  than  one 
month  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Test.  Information  and 
applications  for  the  Test  may  be  obtained  from : The 
Psychological  Corporation,  304  East  45th  Street,  New 
York,  n.y.  10017,  usa. 

Biology  120  or  100 

Chemistry  120 

Chemistry  22 1 

Physics  135  or  120  or  130 

See  Section  4 for  admission  requirements. 
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Faculty  of  Music 


Artist  and  Licentiate  Diploma  Course  / 3 years  - $533 
After  a common  First  year  a student  in  the  Second  and 
Third  Years  will  continue  in  either  the  Licentiate 
Diploma  Course,  or  the  Artist  Diploma  Course. 
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Artist  Diploma 

A practical  course  to  train  performers  for  professional 
careers. 
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Licentiate  Diploma 

A course  which  combines  practical  training  with 
instruction  in  pedagogy  to  prepare  students  for  careers 
as  private  teachers. 


M 
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School  of  Nursing 

Certificate  Course  in  Public  Health  Nursing 
1 year  - open  to  graduate  nurses  - $5 10 


School  of  Social  Work 


The  School  of  Social  Work  admits,  through  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies,  university  graduates  to  a two- 
year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Social  Work. 

Persons  holding  a Master  of  Social  Work  degree  may 
be  admitted  by  the  School  of  Social  Work  and  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  to  a programme  leading  to 
the  Doctor  of  Social  Work  degree. 

Persons  holding  a Master  of  Social  Work  degree  may 
also  be  admitted  by  the  School  of  Social  Work  to  a 
programme  leading  to  the  Diploma  in  Advanced 
Social  Work. 


Theology 


Courses  are  offered  by  Emmanuel  College  (United 
Church),  Knox  College  (Presbyterian),  St.  Michael’s 
College  (Roman  Catholic) , Trinity  and  Wycliffe 
Colleges  (Anglican). 

Enquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  Head  of  the 
College  concerned,  c/o  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto  181,  Ontario. 
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Division  of  University  Extension 


Non-Degree  Courses 

Information  from  Division  of  University  Extension. 
Certificate  Course  in  Business 
This  is  a three-year  course  leading  to  a certificate. 
Admission  requirements  are  Ontario  Grade  13,  or 
equivalent  with  an  overall  average  of  60% . The  course 
is  offered  in  the  evening  during  the  Winter  Session. 
Certificate  Course  in  Public  Administration 
This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  those  with  con- 
siderable experience  in  the  public  service  who  wish  to 
acquire  a broader  background  in  the  political  and 
social  sciences.  The  six  subjects  can  be  completed  in 
a minimum  of  three  years.  Admission  requirements 
are  those  needed  for  normal  university  entrance. 
Certificate  Course  in  Criminology 
This  course  is  intended  for  those  interested  in  or  prac- 
tising in  fields  concerned  with  the  prevention  of  crime 
in  our  society.  The  certificate  would  be  awarded  on 
completion  of  six  courses,  of  which  not  more  than  two 
may  be  undertaken  in  any  academic  year.  Admission 
requirements  are  those  for  normal  university  entrance. 
Evening  and  Afternoon  Courses  in  the  Liberal  Arts 
These  are  courses  in  the  Liberal  Arts  and  the  Social 
Sciences.  They  are  not  offered  for  credit  and  hence 
have  no  admission  requirements.  Generally  they  are 
available  in  the  evenings  of  the  regular  session  but  a 
number  of  afternoon  courses  are  offered. 

Business  and  Professional  Courses 

These  are  designed  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 

supervisory,  executive  and  professional  personnel.  In 

most  cases  there  are  no  academic  requirements  for 

enrolment.  Optional  examinations  are  offered  in  some 

subjects. 
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Correspondence  Courses 

Correspondence  courses  are  in  vocational  and  pro- 
i fessional  subjects  only  and  do  not  carry  university 
I credit. 

j 

Course  for  the  Preparation  of  Teachers  in  Pre-School 
Education 

In  co-operation  with  the  Nursery  Education  Associa- 
tion of  Ontario,  a Course  for  Teachers  in  Pre-School 
Education. 

} 

Oral  French  Summer  School,  Saint  Pierre 

This  school  is  held  annually  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August  on  the  Islands  of  St.  Pierre  et  Miquelon. 
Beginners’,  Intermediate  and  Advanced  Courses  are 
provided  for  students  wishing  to  develop  proficiency 
in  Oral  French. 


Equivalent  Certificates 

The  following  certificates  are  usually  accepted  as 
equivalent  to  Ontario  Grade  13  although  individual 
subjects  cannot  always  be  equated.  Candidates  offering 
Senior  Matriculation  programmes  from  provinces 
other  than  Ontario  must  offer  from  their  final  second- 
ary school  year  a full  programme  and  satisfy  the  sub- 
ject requirements  specified  for  the  course  of  their 
choice  in  Sections  4,  5 and  6.  Specific  details  on  sub- 
jects and  standards  required  for  particular  courses 
must  be  requested  well  in  advance  of  the  application 
deadline. 

Alberta,  Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,  Saskatchewan  - 
Grade  12 

British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick  - Grade  1 3 or  First 
Year  University 


Newfoundland  - First  Year  Memorial  University 
Prince  Edward  Island  - First  Year  university  course  at 
Prince  of  Wales  College.  ^ 

Quebec  - Senior  High  School  Leaving  Certificate; 

English  Catholic  Senior  High  School  Leaving  Certifi- 
cate (5th  Year  High-Grade  12).  First  Year  c.e.g.e.p. 
programme.  Other  certificates  will  be  considered. 

9 Residence  Accommodation 


note:  Applicants  desiring  residence  must  enquire  as 
directed  below.  An  application  for  University  Admis- 
sion is  not  an  application  for  residence. 


UNDERGRADUATE  RESIDENCE  AND  HOUSING 
ACCOMMODATION,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Available 

Accommodation 


Address  Enquiries  to 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

Men’s  and  Women’s 
Residences 

Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of 
Women,  University 
College 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE 

Senior  Tutor  (Men)  or 

Men’s  and  Women’s 

Dean  of  Women,  Victoria 

Residences 

College 

TRINITY  COLLEGE 

Registrar, 

Men’s  and  Women’s 
Residences  (All  out  of 
town  Trinity  applicants 
must  consult  the  Regis- 
trar about  accommoda- 
tion. Admission  to  the 
College  may  depend  on 
admission  to  residence.) 

Trinity  College 
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ST.  MICHAEL’S  COLLEGE 

Men’s  and  Women’s 
Residences 

11 

j 

Dean  of  Men, 

St.  Michael’s  College 
or 

Dean,  St.  Joseph’s 
College  (Women), 

90  Wellesley  Street  West, 
Toronto  181 
or 

Dean,  Loretto  College 
(Women) 

70  St.  Mary  Street, 
Toronto  181 

NEW  COLLEGE 

Men’s  and  Women’s 
Residences 

Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of 
Women,  New  College 

INNIS  COLLEGE 

Innis  College  has  limited 
space  available  in  student 
co-operative  houses. 
Members  of  Innis  College 
may  also  apply  to  New 
1 College,  men  to  Devon- 
shire House,  and  women 

' 

to  the  University  College 
residence. 

Residence  Co-ordinator, 
Innis  College 

^SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE 

Student  Services  Office, 
Scarborough  College, 
1265  Military  Trail, 
West  Hill 

!*ERINDALE  COLLEGE 

Administrative  Officer, 
Erindale  College, 
University  of  Toronto 

Each  College  has  limited  space  available  in  student 
co-operative  houses  adjacent  to  each  campus.  Students 
will  also  be  assisted  to  find  private  accommodation  in 
the  area  of  each  College. 
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'FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 

Women’s  Residence 


Residence  Supervisor, 
99  St.  George  Street 
Dean  of  Women, 
University  College 


OTHER  DIVISIONS 
(Men) 

Devonshire  House,  a Hall 
of  Residence  for  men,  is 
open  to  students  in  all 
Divisions,  including,  to  a 
limited  extent,  Arts  and 
Science  and  Graduate 
Studies.  Early  application 
is  advisable. 

Limited  numbers  of 
undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  in 
faculties  other  than  Arts 
& Science  are  also 
admitted  to  St.  Michael’s 
(men’s)  residence, 
Victoria  (men’s) 
residence  and  to  Trinity 
(men’s)  residence.  Men 
of  any  faculty  applying 
for  membership  in  New 
or  Innis  Colleges  will  be 
considered  for  residence. 


The  Secretary, 
Devonshire  House, 
University  of  Toronto 


Dean  of  Men, 

St.  Michael’s  College 
or 

Dean  of  Men, 

Victoria  College 
or 

Registrar,  Trinity  Colleg 
or 

Dean  of  Men, 

New  College 
or 

Residence  Co-ordinator, 
Innis  College 
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*Some  accommodation  may  be  available  for  women 
these  divisions  at  the  University  College  women’s 
residence. 
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»THER  DIVISIONS 
[Women) 

, Vomen  of  any  faculty 
j ipplying  for  membership 
n New  College  will  be 
Considered  for  residence. 
Jniversity  College  and 
Loretto  College  may 
accept  a few  women 
registered  in  professional 
studies. 


Dean  of  Women, 

New  College 
or 

Dean  of  Women, 
University  College 
or 

Dean,  Loretto  College 


Cost  of  Residence 

In  1968-69  the  total  cost  of  residence  including  meals 
varied  from  about  $850  to  $ 1 ,000,  partially  depending 
upon  the  length  of  the  faculty  term. 

Married  Student  Apartments 
Units  of  one  and  two  bedroom,  unfurnished  apart- 
ments are  available  in  the  Married  Student  Apartments 
on  Charles  Street  West,  adjacent  to  the  University 
campus.  Brochures  and  application  forms  may  be 
obtained  from  the  University  Housing  Service,  49  St. 
George  St.,  Toronto  181,  Ontario.  Telephone 
928-2542. 

Other  Accommodation 

The  University  Housing  Service,  49  St.  George  St., 
Toronto  181,  Ontario,  telephone  928-2542,  also 
maintains  a registry  of  available  accommodation  for 
use  of  University  students  and  staff.  As  this  is  in 
private  houses  over  which  the  University  has  no 
control  or  authority,  reservations  cannot  be  made. 

Two  independent  residences,  neither  having  any 
connection  with  the  University,  offer  a variety  of 
student  accommodation.  One,  Campus  Co-operative 


Residence  Incorporated  offers  residential  and 
apartment  accommodation  for  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students.  Total  occupancy  is  300  in  residence 
half  male,  half  female,  and  60  in  apartments.  Meals 
are  provided  and  non-residents  are  invited  to  eat  at 
the  Co-op  Dining  Rooms.  Enquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Incor- 
porated, 341  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto  181,  Ontario. 
Telephone  921-3168.  The  other  is  Rochdale  College, 
a large  residence,  offering  single  and  double  rooms, 
suites  and  apartments  at  reasonable  rates.  Total 
accommodation  is  about  850  students,  both  male  and 
female.  A large  cafeteria  is  contained  within  the 
building.  Address  all  enquiries  to  Rochdale  College, 
Reservations  Office,  34 1 Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto  181, 
Ontario.  Telephone  921-3168. 
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10  Cost  of  Attending 
the  University 
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Total  first  year  costs  vary  from  $2,000-$2,400  for 
students  living  in  residence  or  in  board  and  lodging, 
and  from  $ 1 , 1 00  to  $ 1 ,300  for  students  living  at  home 
in  the  Toronto  area.  The  total  amount  depends  in  part 
upon  the  fees  for  the  chosen  course.  These  figures 
include  an  allowance  of  approximately  $500  for 
miscellaneous  expenses  such  as  books,  supplies, 
laundry,  cleaning,  clothing  and  transportation.  Board 
and  lodging  in  a university  residence  costs  from  $850  fy 
to  $1,000  but  can  sometimes  be  obtained  at  a lower 
cost  in  a boarding  house  or  co-operative  residence. 

Fees  shown  are  for  men,  covering  first  8-month  sessioi 
only;  women’s  fees  are  slightly  less.  All  fees  are 
subject  to  increase. 
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1 Admission  Scholarships 
and  Bursaries 
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)NTARIO  STUDENTS 


\dmission  scholarships  and  bursaries  are  awarded  by 
he  University,  the  Provincial  Government  and  a 
lumber  of  private  organizations  or  bodies.  In  addition, 
xmibined  loan-grant  assistance  is  available,  on  the 
iasis  of  assessed  need,  to  Ontario  residents 
hrough  the  Ontario  Student  Awards  Program.  Student 
oans  are  also  available.  Details  of  these  various  award 
and  assistance  opportunities  are  contained  in  the 
Admission  Awards  booklet  available  at  secondary 
schools,  or  from  the  Office  of  Student  Awards,  Simcoe 
Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 


NON-ONTARIO  STUDENTS 

Students  planning  to  come  to  this  country  for  the  first 
time  and  those  from  provinces  other  than  Ontario  are 
not  eligible  for  financial  assistance  from  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  and  only  very  limited  aid  in  the  form  of  a 
few  admission  scholarships  is  available  from  the  Uni- 
aiversity  in  the  first  year.  Non-Ontario  students  should 
apply  to  the  Office  of  Student  Awards,  Simcoe  Hall, 
University  of  Toronto,  for  particulars  of  these  latter 
scholarships. 

As  competition  is  keen  and  funds  are  limited,  espe- 
cially at  the  admission  level  but  also  in  the  higher 
years,  students  living  outside  the  Province  of  Ontario 
must  not  count  on  receiving  assistance  but  are  advised 
essioilt  rather  to  ensure  that  they  have  sufficient  funds  from 
their  own  government  or  from  private  sources  to  cover 
all  probable  expenses. 
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12  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  and  Other 
Postgraduate  Work 
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The  degrees  which  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  offers  to  graduate  students 
are:  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (ph.d.),  Master  of  Philo- 
sophy ( phil.m.  ) , Master  of  Arts  ( m.a.  ) , Conjunct 
m.a.  and  Diploma  in  Russian  and  Eastern  European 
Studies,  Master  of  Science  (m.sc.)  , Master  of  Busine: 
Administration  (m.b. a.),  Master  of  Laws  (ll.m.), 
Doctor  Juris  (d.jur.),  Master  of  Surgery  (m.s.), 

Master  of  Applied  Science  (m.a. sc. ) , Master  of  Arch  l^i; 
tecture  (m.arch.),  Master  of  Engineering  (m.eng.), 
Master  of  Science  in  Forestry  ( m.sc.f.  ) , Master  of 
Science  in  Dentistry  ( m.sc.d.  ) , Master  of  Music 
( mus.m.  ) , Doctor  of  Music  (mus.doc.),  Master  of 
Social  Work  (m.s.w.),  Doctor  of  Social  Work  (d.s.w.) 
Master  of  Library  Science  (m.l.s.),  Master  of  Educa 
tion  ( m. ed.)  , Doctor  of  Education  (ed.d.),  Master  ol 
Science  in  Pharmacy  (m.sc.phm.),  Master  of  Science 
in  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  ( M.sc.  ( pl.  ) ) . A 
diploma  in  Development  Studies  also  is  offered. 
Available  also  are  postgraduate  courses  offered  by 
professional  divisions  leading  to  the  following  degree: 
Bachelor  of  Library  Science,  Bachelor  of  Education.  |10 
Postgraduate  diploma  and  specialty  training  courses 
are  also  offered  by  certain  of  the  faculties  and  school: 
which  are  listed  below: 

Faculty  of  Architecture,  Urban  and  Regional  Plannir 
and  Landscape  Architecture  (Division  of  Urban  and 
Regional  Planning) , Faculty  of  Dentistry,  Faculty  of 
Forestry,  School  of  Hygiene,  Institute  of  Child  Study,: 
Faculty  of  Medicine  (Division  of  Postgraduate  Medi 
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zal  Education  and  Division  of  Rehabilitation  Medi- 
cine) , School  of  Business,  School  of  Social  Work,  and 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

In  the  graduate  summer  session,  the  programmes 
available  include  graduate  courses  for  credit  toward 
higher  degrees,  supervision  for  research  and  indepen- 
dent study,  and  honour  undergraduate  courses  for 
those  requiring  prerequisite  work  in  order  to  enter 
graduate  programmes. 

Inquiries  about  admission  and  general  regulations  con- 
cerning graduate  degrees  should  be  directed  to  the 
Secretary,  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  University  of 
Toronto.  Inquiries  about  post-graduate  diploma  and 
other  non-degree  courses  should  be  directed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  College,  School  or  Institute 
concerned. 
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There  are  at  present  eight  undergraduate  Colleges. 
University,  Victoria,  St.  Michael’s,  Trinity,  New  and 
Innis  are  situated  on  the  St.  George  Campus.  Scar- 
borough College  is  located  in  eastern  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  Erindale  College  is  near  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  Every  student  who  is 
enrolled  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  must  regis- 
ter in  one  of  these  eight  Colleges. 

Undergraduates  enrolled  in  divisions  of  the  University 
other  than  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  may  apply 
for  admission  to  New  College  or  to  Innis  College. 
University  College,  established  in  1853,  is  the  original 
Provincial  Arts  and  Science  College.  Courses  are  of- 
fered leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of 
Science  and  Bachelor  of  Commerce  degrees. 
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The  College  is  centrally  located  on  the  main  campus. 
University  College  offers  many  facilities  to  its  student; 
including  the  Laidlaw  Library,  with  its  spacious  Read- 
ing and  Reference  Rooms;  the  Refectory  where  cafe-  j ; 111® 
teria  service  is  provided;  and  the  Women’s  Union,  79 
St.  George  St.,  a centre  for  all  undergraduate  women 
of  University  College. 

The  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence  and  Whitney  Hall 
offer  living  accommodation  for  185  men  and  220 
women  respectively. 

For  further  information,  write  to  the  Registrar,  Uni- 
versity College,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  181, 
Ontario,  or  consult  the  University  College  Bulletin 
which  is  supplied  to  all  Ontario  High  Schools. 

Victoria  College,  established  in  1 836  as  a Methodist 
foundation  under  a Royal  Charter  which  prohibits  the, 
use  of  religious  tests  for  students  and  staff,  entered  intc  jl 
federation  with  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1892  and  pi 
since  1926,  has  been  related  to  the  United  Church  of 
Canada.  It  is  open  to  students  of  all  religious  denomi- 
nations. Courses  are  offered  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of 
Commerce  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  College  is  situated  on  a 15-acre  site  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  Queen’s  Park.  Facilities  include  resi- 
dence and  dining  accommodation  for  both  men  and 
women  students,  a library  of  138,000  volumes,  gymna 
sium  and  students’  union  and  a new  academic  building  fc 
completed  in  1 966. 

For  further  information,  write  to  the  Registrar,  Vic- 
toria College,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  181. 


Trinity  College  was  founded  as  a university  in  1 85 1 . It 
entered  federation  with  the  University  of  Toronto  in 
1904,  and  participates  in  the  courses  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of 
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anipiii  Commerce  degrees  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

With  the  advantages  of  a small  college  on  a large 
:ampus,  Trinity,  situated  on  Hoskin  Avenue,  offers  a 
ull  range  of  facilities  to  its  students,  including  dining 
lall  and  residence  accommodation  for  220  men.  A 
eparate  modern  building  contains  classrooms,  staff 
)ffices  and  areas  for  student  activities. 

St.  Hilda  s College,  a constituent  College  of  the 
University  of  Trinity  College,  on  Devonshire  Place, 
provides  residence  and  dining  accommodation  for  125 
vomen. 

For  further  information,  write  to  the  Registrar,  Trinity 
College,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  181,  Ontario. 

St.  Michael’s  College  was  established  in  1852  under 
he  direction  of  the  Basilian  Fathers.  In  1906,  St. 
Michael’s  entered  the  university  federation  as  an  Arts 
re^  College  preparing  students  for  university  degrees.  It  is 
apen  to  students  of  all  denominations. 

St.  Michael’s  in  conjunction  with  the  University  of 
Toronto  offers  programmes  in  Arts,  Science  and  Com- 
merce. Degrees  are  awarded  by  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

The  College  is  situated  on  Queen’s  Park  Crescent  with 
a site  of  13  acres  adjoining  the  Campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  There  are  3 teaching  buildings,  a 
library,  student  residences  for  men  and  two  women’s 
>ynm|  residences,  St.  Joseph's  College,  and  Loretto  College. 

JM[  Other  services  include  a Collegiate  Church  and 

Chapel,  a dining  hall,  student  cafeteria,  and  a student- 
faculty  centre. 

For  further  information  write  to  the  Registrar,  St. 
Michael’s  College,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto 
181,  Ontario. 
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New  College,  one  of  the  constituent  colleges  of  the 
luniversity,  was  established  in  1962.  It  is  a multifaculty 
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college,  accepting  students  from  the  professional  divi 
sions  of  the  university  as  well  as  those  registered  in 
Arts  and  Science.  Its  two  modern  buildings  on  the  St. 
George  campus  contain  classrooms,  library  and  read- 
ing rooms,  commonrooms,  dining  halls  and  snack  bar. 
and  residence  accommodation  for  291  men  and  389 
women.  For  further  information  consult  the  New  Col 
lege  brochure  which  is  supplied  to  all  Ontario  High 
Schools  or  write  to  the  Registrar,  New  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  Toronto  181,  Ontario. 
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Innis  College,  at  present  in  temporary  quarters  on  the  | iiJale 


St.  George  Campus,  provides  academic  and  social 
facilities  for  men  and  women  students  in  all  faculties. 
The  College  has  limited  residential  space  available  in 
student  co-operative  houses  on  campus.  Application 
for  residence  accommodation  should  be  made  to  the 
Residence  Co-ordinator  of  Innis  College. 

The  College  maintains  a Writing  Laboratory  to  assist 
students  in  developing  the  skills  required  for  any 
assignments  involving  writing.  In  September  1969 
Innis  College  plans  to  introduce  experimental  courses 
which  will  focus  on  contemporary  themes  and  prob- 
lems. For  further  information,  write  to  the  Registrar, 
Innis  College,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  181. 

Scarborough  College  opened  on  its  new  campus  at 
West  Hill  south  of  interchange  61  of  the  Macdonald- 
Cartier  Freeway,  in  the  Borough  of  Scarborough  in 
January  1966.  This  year  the  College  offers  the  First 
and  Second  Years  of  the  New  Programme  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  University  of  Toronto, 
and  the  Third  Year  of  the  General  Arts  and  General 
Science  Courses.  Academic  standards  are  those  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  teaching  staff  are  member 
of  the  University  departments,  and  the  degrees 
awarded  are  the  b.a.  and  b.sc.  degrees  of  the  Univer 
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ty  of  Toronto.  Students  wishing  to  enter  Scarborough 
ollege  should  apply  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  of 
le  University  of  Toronto,  indicating  Scarborough 
ollege  as  their  choice  of  college.  Information  about 
le  College  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar,  Scar- 
orough  College,  1265  Military  Trail,  West  Hill, 
intario.  Students  wishing  to  take  Extension  courses  at 
carborough  College  should  apply  to  the  Office  of 
admissions,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  181, 
Intario. 

0,1 1!  Irindale  College  opened  its  first  building  on  its  200- 
cre  campus  in  September  1967.  The  campus  is  located 
n the  east  side  of  Mississauga  (Streetsville)  Road, 
me  mile  north  of  Number  5 highway.  Permanent 
oiildings  are  now  being  built  on  a site  south  of  the 
iresent  buildings. 

his  year,  the  College  offers  the  First  and  Second 
fears  of  the  New  Programme  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
nd  Science,  University  of  Toronto,  and  the  Third 
'ear  of  the  General  Arts  and  General  Science  Courses. 
oursi|  Applicants  for  Erindale  College  should  apply  on  the 
egular  University  of  Toronto  application  forms  to  the 
Director  of  Admissions,  University  of  Toronto,  and 
ndicate  Erindale  as  their  choice  of  College. 

Students  may  use  the  First  Year  of  the  New  Pro- 
gramme as  a means  to  qualify  for  entrance  to  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry  and  the  first  two  years  for  en- 
rance  into  Medicine.  Courses  may  also  be  chosen 
eading  to  qualification  for  Type  a and  Type  b certi- 
icates  of  the  College  of  Education. 

For  further  information,  consult  the  Erindale  College 
ofi|Calendar  which  is  supplied  to  the  local  high  schools  or 
write  or  telephone  the  Registrar  of  Erindale  College, 
University  of  Toronto  (Tel.  828-523 1 ) . 
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14  Other  Information 


UNIVERSITY  DIVISIONS  NOT 
ELSEWHERE  MENTIONED  IN  THIS 
CIRCULAR 


The  College  of  Education,  the  Connaught  Medical 
Research  Laboratories,  the  Banting  and  Best  Institute 
the  David  Dunlap  Observatory,  and  a number  of  inte 
disciplinary  institutes  and  centres:  Institute  for  Aero- 
space Studies,  Institute  of  Bio-Medical  Electronics, 
Institute  of  Computer  Science,  Centre  of  Criminolog 
Centre  for  Culture  and  Technology,  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  the  Drama,  Institute  of  Earth  Science,  Grea 
Lakes  Institute,  Centre  for  Linguistic  Studies,  Centre 
of  Mediaeval  Studies,  Institute  for  the  Quantitative 
Analysis  of  Social  and  Economic  Policy,  Pontifical 
Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies,  Centre  for  Russian  an 
East  European  Studies,  Centre  for  Urban  and  Com- 
munity Studies,  Centre  for  Industrial  Relations,  In- 
stitute of  Applied  Statistics,  Institute  for  the  History 
and  Philosophy  of  Science  and  Technology,  Institute 
of  Medical  Science.  The  Royal  Conservatory  of  Musi 
of  Toronto  is  also  within  the  framework  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  University  is  well  equipped  for  advanced 
study  and  research  in  all  divisions. 
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MASSEY  COLLEGE 


Massey  College,  a residential  College  for  male  gra- 
duate students,  has  places  for  approximately  70  stu- 
dents of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  as  residents, 
and  for  another  25  as  non-residents.  The  appointmen 
which  are  made  by  a Selection  Committee,  are  divid* 
as  evenly  as  possible  between  men  working  in  the 
Humanities  and  in  the  Sciences  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 
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ie  College  provides  living  accommodation,  dining 
id  common  room  facilities,  and  a library  stocked  and 
signed  for  research  studies.  For  further  information 
rite  to  the  Master  of  Massey  College,  c/o  University 
Toronto,  Toronto  181,  Ontario. 
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HE  LIBRARY 

tie  Library  collection  exceeds  two  and  a half  million 
ilumes,  350,000  microtexts,  65,000  maps,  and  35,000 
her  items.  These  figures  include  the  holdings  of  the 
:ntral  University  Library,  more  than  forty-five 
iraries  in  colleges,  faculties  and  departments  of  the 
niversity,  and  the  libraries  of  federated,  affiliated  and 
lated  institutions. 

esides  its  extensive  specialized  services,  the  Univer- 
ty  Library  administers  several  undergraduate  collec- 
3ns  on  campus.  The  largest  undergraduate  collection, 
ie  Wallace  Room,  consists  of  over  75,000  volumes 
id  has  photocopy,  typing  and  microform-reading 
yuipment  adjacent  to  the  reading  areas.  Information 
mcerning  the  use  of  the  library  is  available  in  a 
tudent’s  Guide  to  the  University  Library,  supple- 
ented  by  audiovisual  programmes  and  special  biblio- 
aphic  seminars.  Copies  of  the  Guide  are  available  at 
le  Circulation  and  Reference  counters  of  most  libra- 
es  in  the  University. 
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COUNSELLING  SERVICES 
OR  STUDENTS 

lembers  of  the  teaching  staff,  the  staff  of  the  Office  of 
admissions  and  the  Office  of  Student  Awards,  the 
egistrars  of  the  Colleges,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Facul- 
es,  Schools  and  Institutes,  and  many  other  members 
f the  staffs  of  the  University  and  its  Colleges  are  glad 
) assist  students  in  planning  their  academic  pro- 
rammes,  and  to  give  them  general  help  and  advice. 
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In  addition  there  is  a Student  Health  Service  (describe 
below) , a Placement  Service,  a Housing  Service,  an 
International  Centre  and  an  Advisory  Bureau. 
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STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 
The  University  Health  Service  offers  a partial  but 
reasonably  comprehensive  medical  service  for  stu- 
dents, including  a required  medical  examination  and 
chest  x-ray  for  all  new  students.  In  addition,  an  out- 
patient clinic  type  of  service  is  available  to  students 
throughout  the  academic  year  for  treatment  and  ad- 
vice, and  an  infirmary  service  (October  1st  to  May 
1 5th)  for  treatment  of  minor  illnesses.  Psychiatric  c 
sultation  and  counselling  are  available  as  is  also  ex- 
tensive treatment  and  care  for  athletic  injuries. 
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STUDENT  FACILITIES 
Exceptional  facilities  for  recreation,  dining,  reading,! 
debate,  music,  art  and  theatre  are  provided  in  Hart 
House,  which  is  the  cultural,  recreational  and  athletii 
centre  for  men.  The  athletic  wing  of  Hart  House  has 
five  gymnasia,  indoor  track,  a swimming  pool  and  rif: 
range.  Outdoor  athletic  facilities  include  Varsity 
Arena,  Varsity  Stadium  field  and  quarter-mile  track,* 
and  four  regulation  playing  fields  on  the  campus.  Thi 
Benson  Building  houses  all  the  physical  education  an 
athletic  activities  of  the  women  of  the  University.  It 
includes  the  Margaret  Eaton  Memorial  Library,  lec- 
ture and  seminar  rooms  and  common  rooms.  In  addi 
tion,  it  contains  a swimming  pool,  five  gymnasia,  in- 
door archery  range,  golf  practice  range  and  an  indivi 
dual  exercise  room. 

The  International  Student  Centre  occupies  historic 
Cumberland  House  at  33  St.  George  St.  It  was  estab- 
lished to  provide  services  for  overseas  students  and  t< 
stimulate  interaction  among  Canadian  and  overseas 
students. 
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STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 
Every  College,  Faculty  and  School  has  its  own  student 
organization,  and  all  elect  members  to  the  campus- 
vide  Students’  Administrative  Council,  or  sac.  Stu- 
dent government  is  engaged  both  in  providing  social 
ind  cultural  services  and  in  encouraging  students  to 
oecome  engaged  in  the  academic  needs  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  challenges  of  the  world  student  movement. 

BUILDINGS  AND  ENROLMENT 
There  are  some  100  buildings  on  the  St.  George  Cam- 
pus, and  an  extensive  construction  programme  is 
under  way.  The  1968-69  full  time  winter  enrolment 
was  23,975. 
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Monday 
18  Monday 

25  Monday 


Sotember  1 Monday 
Sitember  2 Tuesday 


is 


T Gtember  3 Wednesday 


8 9' 


member  11  Thursday 


ptember  12  Friday 


T!  I 


jptember  13  Saturday 

j 

'^ptember  15  Monday 

i 

J 

- : 

tctober  1 Wednesday 

)ctober  10  Friday 

Ictober  13  Monday 


Calendar  1969-1970 


Dominion  Day.  Buildings  closed. 

Civic  Holiday.  Buildings  closed. 

Students  of  the  IV  Year,  Course  1,  Option  B,  report  at 
Survey  Camp. 

Students  of  the  III  Year,  Course  1,  report  at  Survey 
Camp. 

Labour  Day.  Buildings  closed. 

Fall  Examinations  commence. 

Students  of  the  III  Year,  Course  9, 
report  at  Survey  Camp. 

Students  in  II  Year,  Course  6,  report  for  Analytical 
Chemistry  Lab. 

Registration  in  person  of  the  I Year  from  9:30  a.m.  to 
12  noon  and  from  2:00  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  in  the 
Galbraith  Building. 

Meeting  of  Faculty  Council. 

Registration  in  person  of  the  II  Year  from  9:30  a.m.  to 
12  noon  and  of  the  III  Year  from  2:00  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
in  the  Galbraith  Building. 

Dean’s  address  to  the  I Year  at  9:00  a.m. 
in  Convocation  Hall. 

Preliminary  instruction  to  the  I Year. 

Registration  in  person  of  the  IV  Year  from  9:30  a.m.  to 
12  noon  in  the  Galbraith  Building. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work  commence  at  9:00  a.m. 
Opening  address  by  the  President  to  the  students  of  all 
Faculties  at  2:00  p.m.  in  Convocation  Hall.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  classes  withdrawn  from  1:45  p.m.  to  3:10  p.m. 
Meeting  of  Faculty  Council. 

Meeting  of  Senate. 

Thanksgiving  Day.  Buildings  closed. 
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November  4 Tuesday 
November  11  Tuesday 
November  14  Friday 
December  3 Wednesday 
December  11  Thursday 
December  12  Friday 

December  13  Saturday 
December  17  Wednesday 
December  19  Friday 
December  25  Thursday 


SPRING  TERM,  1970 


January  1 

Thursday 

January  5 

Monday 

January  9 

Friday 

January  12 

Monday 

January  15 

Thursday 

February  3 

Tuesday 

February  13 

Friday 

February  16 

Monday 

to 

February  20 

Friday 

March  4 

Wednesday 

March  13 

Friday 

March  27 

Friday 

April  2 

Thursday 

April  10 

Friday 

April  20 

Monday 

May  5 

Tuesday 

May  8 

Friday 

May  18 

Monday 

Meeting  of  Faculty  Council. 

Remembrance  Day. 

Meeting  of  Senate. 

Meeting  of  Faculty  Council. 

IV  Year  Employment  Interviews. 

IV  Year  Employment  Interviews. 

Meeting  of  Senate. 

IV  Year  Employment  Interviews. 

First  Year  Term  Examinations  commence. 
Term  ends  at  5 p.m. 

Christmas  Day.  Buildings  closed. 


New  Year’s  Day.  Buildings  closed. 

Spring  term  begins.  Mid-session  Examinations  comme  i, 
Meeting  of  Senate. 

Meeting  of  Faculty  Council. 

Last  day  for  payment  of  the  second  instalment  of  fees. 
Meeting  of  Faculty  Council. 

Meeting  of  Senate. 


Study  week.  Lectures  and  laboratory  classes  withdraw 
Meeting  of  Faculty  Council. 

Meeting  of  Senate. 

Good  Friday.  Buildings  closed. 

Meeting  of  Faculty  Council. 

Term  ends  at  5 p.m. 

Meeting  of  Senate. 

Annual  Examinations  commence. 

Meeting  of  Faculty  Council. 

Meeting  of  Senate. 

Victoria  Day.  Buildings  closed. 


The  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science 
and  Engineering 


VI  [INISTRATIVE  STAFF 

Lin:  J.  M.  Ham,  b.a.sc.,  s.m.,  sc.d.(m.i.t.) 

Aociate  Dean:  W.  F.  Graydon,  m.a.sc.,  ph.d.(minn.) 
A istant  Dean  and  Secretary:  J.  A.  Gow,  b.a.sc. 
"distant  Secretary:  W.  J.  Dowkes,  b.a.sc. 


1;  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  in  the  University  of  Toronto  offers 
t widest  range  of  undergraduate  and  postgraduate  studies  in  engineering  in  Canada. 
Is  four  year  Bachelor  of  Applied  Science  (B.A.Sc.)  undergraduate  program  is 
csred  in  Civil,  Chemical,  Electrical,  Geological,  Industrial  and  Mechanical  Engi- 


The  Faculty  offers,  through  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  postgraduate  programs 
f;  the  Master  of  Applied  Science  (M.A.Sc.),  the  Master  of  Engineering  (M.Eng.) 
;d  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.).  Through  the  immense  diversity  of  the  resources 
' the  University  it  is  possible  to  do  research  in  bio-engineering  (engineering  and 
sdicine),  in  environmental  engineering  (urban  planning  and  the  control  of  pollution 
air,  water  and  land),  in  the  history  of  technology,  etc.  This  remarkable  pattern  of 
idges  linking  the  arts,  sciences  and  professions  in  studies  of  man,  his  ideas  and  works 
Ids  a distinctive  vitality  and  range  to  engineering  at  Toronto. 

There  are  some  2300  undergraduate  students  and  600  postgraduate  students.  Under- 
aduates  are  taught  not  only  by  the  staff  of  the  Faculty  but  also  by  staff  of  Univer- 
ty  departments  in  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mathematics,  Physics,  English,  History, 
hilosophy  and  Political  Economy.  On  the  staff  of  the  Faculty  alone  there  are  some 
50  professors. 

From  its  historic  beginnings  in  the  School  of  Practical  Science  (S.P.S.)  in  the 
ghteen  seventies,  the  Faculty  has  grown  since  1906  as  an  integral  and  senior  part  of 


nring,  in  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science  and  in  Engineering  Science.  The  Engi- 
rding Science  program  offers  specific  options  in  Aerospace,  Chemical,  Computer 
t ence,  Electrical,  Geophysics,  Materials  Science,  Nuclear  and  Thermal  Power  and 
] ysics. 
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the  University.  For  students  an  important  historical  fact  is  that  the  Engineering  Soci/, 
the  student  society  of  the  Faculty,  with  its  “Cannon”  and  “LGMB”  band,  is  the  ol  ;t 
engineering  organization  of  any  formal  kind  in  Canada. 

The  Faculty  is  located  on  the  main  campus  in  a rectangle  bounded  on  the  sc| 
by  College  Street,  the  west  by  St.  George  Street,  the  north  by  Convocation  Hall  d i 
on  the  east  by  Taddle  Creek  Road  where,  in  the  days  of  Canadian  Confedera  n 
there  was  indeed  a creek  so  named. 

The  administrative  offices  are  located  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Galbrli 
Building  at  35  St.  George  Street.  Students  and  visitors  may  obtain  information 
assistance  here. 


SUMMARY  OF 

STUDENTS  IN  ATTENDANCE 

— Session  1968- 

-69 

COURSE 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Year  I 

113 

134 

61 

125 

133 

176 

8 

16 

II 

66 

102 

93 

63 

110 

172 

9 

13 

III 

72 

71 

93 

57 

85 

95 

6 

8 

IV 

51 

54 

45 

34 

74 

70 

12 

6 

TOTAL 

302 

361 

292 

279 

402 

513 

35 

43 

Special  Students 

Diploma  Course  in  Operations  Research 


TO'iJ-lnsd1001 


® GRADE 

it  the 


Mies  (i 
sue  i c 


General  Information 


Admission 


and  Registration 


?i  details  of  the  University  of  Toronto  undergraduate  admissions  are  contained  in 
h Undergraduate  Admission  Circular  1969-70  obtainable  on  request  from  the 
Dee  of  Admissions,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  181,  and  available  in  all  Ontario 
;e'mdary  schools.  Inquiries  about  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
E ;ineering  should  be  directed  to  the  above-mentioned  office. 

he  right  is  reserved  to  limit  the  number  of  students  admitted  to  any  course  in 
th  Faculty. 

1 ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

0 ARIO  GRADE  13  REQUIREMENTS: 

Sliding  in  the  following  subjects,  with  an  overall  average  of  70%  for  Engineering 
Sonce,  and  64%  for  all  other  courses: 

IVthematics  (A  and  B);  Physics;  Chemistry;  and  an  additional  subject  or  subjects 
caprising  2 credits  selected  from  the  Grade  13  subjects  approved  for  purposes  of 
aaission  to  the  University. 

OTARIO  GRADE  12  PRESCRIPTION: 

Ctario  Grade  13  candidates  must  also  have  Grade  12  standing  in  at  least  six  subjects 
( eluding  Physical  Education).  The  subjects  chosen  must  include  at  least  five  of  the 
flowing  subjects  and  at  least  one  subject  from  each  of  the  four  groups.  Commencing 
ill 970  this  selection  of  subjects  at  the  Grade  12  level  will  not  be  a requirement,  but 
v 1 be  recommended  as  being  appropriate. 

( English 

0 French;  German;  Greek;  Italian;  Latin;  Russian;  Spanish 
0 Geography  (Parts  1 and  2);  History  (Parts  1 and  2) 

6 Mathematics  (Parts  1 and  2);  Science  (Physics  and  Chemistry) 

2 APTITUDE  AND  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS 

( tario  students  will  present  the  results  of  all  standardized  tests  offered  in  the  secon- 
c:y  schools.  Other  students  may  improve  their  competitive  position  by  taking  the 
ititude  test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New 
J-sey  08540,  U.S.A. 
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STATES  c 


3.  EQUIVALENT  CERTIFICATES 

The  following  certificates  are  usually  accepted  as  equivalent  to  Ontario  Grade!] 
although  individual  subjects  cannot  always  be  equated.  Candidates  offering 
Matriculation  programmes  from  provinces  other  than  Ontario  must  offer  at  least  :J#n  IF 
subjects  and  satisfy  the  subject  requirements  specified  for  the  course  of  their  choj»ltw)rk'v' 
Specific  details  on  subjects  and  standards  required  for  the  course  must  be  requeij 


well  in  advance  of  the  application  deadline. 


CANADA : 


Alberta,  Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,  Saskatchewan  - Grade  12. 

British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick  - Grade  13. 

Newfoundland  - First  Year  Memorial  University. 

Prince  Edward  Island  - First  Year  University  at  Prince  of  Wales  College. 

Quebec  - Senior  High  School  Leaving  Certificate;  appropriate  C.E.G.E.P.  program 


English  Catholic  Senior  High  School  Leaving  Certificate  (5th  Year  High  - Grade  1 (W 


Other  certificates  will  be  considered. 


[CUSH  FA 


IE 


The  Unive 
Ihiversity  of 
$ in  Toron 


I of  Toi 


1)  The  Certi: 
oi  Michig 
formation  at 


te  submitte 


ENGLAND,  WEST  INDIES,  EAST  AND  WEST  AFRICA 
(a)  General  Certificate  of  Education  showing  either 

(i)  Passes  in  five  subjects  of  which  at  least  two  must  be  passed  at  advanced  le 
or 

(ii)  Passes  in  four  subjects  of  which  at  least  three  must  be  passed  at  advan  1 

leVd-  ; lip  S' 

In  either  case,  passes  are  required  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  an  acceptable  mat- 

matical  subject.  At  least  two  of  these  must  be  at  advanced  level, 
or  (b)  School  and  Higher  School  Certificates,  which  are  equated  to  the  GemiHPffla) 
Certificate  of  Education  as  follows,  and  accepted  on  that  basis:  » j sron requi 

Credits  on  the  School  Certificate  are  accepted  as  ordinary  level  passes  on  the  Gene! 
Certificate  of  Education;  subsidiary  passes  on  the  Higher  School  Certificate  as  ordin 
level  passes  on  the  General  Certificate  of  Education;  and  principal  or  main  subjt 
pasess  on  the  Higher  School  Certificate  as  advanced  level  passes  on  the  Gent! 
Certificate  of  Education. 


porting  t 


HONG  KONG; 

(a)  General  Certificate  of  Education  or  School  and  Higher  School  Certificates 
stated  above;  or 

(b)  University  of  Hong  Kong  Matriculation  Certificate,  accepted  on  the  same  bill  fete 
as  General  Certificate  of  Education. 

(c)  Hong  Kong  English  School  Certificate  (from  1965  onward),  renamed  the  Cert- 
cate  of  Education  (English)  in  1968,  in  conjunction  with  («)  or  (b). 

(d)  Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong  Matriculation  Certificate,  in  conjunction  wi 
(a)  or  (b). 

Note:  Hong  Kong  English  School  Certificates  issued  prior  to  1965  are  not  accepta ' Vif 
for  admission  purposes. 
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JIN  ED  STATES  OF  AMERICA: 

| 

’ii1  Year  University  credits  (a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours)  in  the  required 
:r'nt'ul :cts  from  accredited  institutions  of  higher  learning.  A United  States  High  School 
atMi|luation  Diploma  will  not  normally  admit  a candidate  to  any  course.  Advanced 
’:>l;  ;ment  work  will,  however,  be  considered. 

erewS 

1.  NGLISH  FACILITY  REQUIREMENTS 

\1  applicants  are  required  to  submit  evidence  of  facility  in  English.  Candidates 
vise  mother  tongue  is  not  English  may  be  required  to  meet  an  appropriate  standard 
n recognized  English  facility  test.  The  following  evidence  is  acceptable: 
t)  The  University  of  Michigan  English  Language  Test.  This  test  is  available  at 
h University  of  Toronto  for  residents  of  the  Toronto  area.  Enquiries  about  writing 
rogrth  test  in  Toronto  should  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Simcoe  Hall, 
jradiLJ:  /ersity  of  Toronto. 

>)  The  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  English  issued  by  the  Universities  of  Carn- 
age or  Michigan. 

affirmation  about  writing  the  tests  in  (a)  or  (b)  above  in  overseas  centres  may 

beibtained  from  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 

icd  i 1 

he  University  is  prepared  to  consider  other  evidence  of  English  facility  which 

m be  submitted  for  evaluation  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

adv#|j 

5MATURE  STUDENTS 

>le* 

C didates  25  years  of  age  or  older  who  have  lived  in  Ontario  for  a minimum  period 
: GiOl  me  year  may  request  special  consideration  if  they  have  not  completed  the  regular 
anission  requirements  in  full.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
> Gt'Sonce  and  Engineering  all  such  candidates  must  have  Grade  13  or  equivalent 
ioripiparation  in  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry.  Interested  candidates  should 
nslc<sult  the  Office  of  Admissions  for  further  information. 

gJ 

6 APPLICATION  PROCEDURES 

A Candidates  must  submit  an  application  form  and  supporting  documents  to  the 
b Jice  of  Admissions,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5. 

iupporting  documents  include  all  final  secondary  school  certificates  held.  These 
me[Ci tificates  must  indicate  the  subjects  studied  and  grades  obtained.  If  a certificate  is 
n available  at  the  time  of  application,  candidates  must  indicate  the  exact  name  of 
f Jft  certificate  to  be  presented  for  admission,  and  the  subjects  included  therein,  as  well 
a the  approximate  date  available.  A notarized  English  translation  must  accompany 
j0D,  c tificates  which  are  in  a language  other  than  English  or  French. 

n addition  a student  who  has  previously  attended  a University  must  submit  the 
Cepj  flowing: 

[a)  Official  transcripts  issued  by  the  University  or  College  previously  attended, 
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» to  becor 


entenng 

„ild  indie 


ofli 


giving  in  detail  the  courses  completed,  with  the  standing  and  grades  in  each.  Trlis- 
cripts  or  a supporting  letter  from  the  Registrar  of  the  University  or  College  njtst 
indicate  that  the  candidate  has  been  granted  honourable  dismissal  and  is  eligiblebr 
re-admission  to  the  institution  concerned  in  the  session  for  which  he  seeks  admisajn 
to  the  University  of  Toronto; 

(b)  Official  statements  or  calendars  giving  full  information  on  the  content  of  ie 
University  courses  covered  by  the  transcripts  submitted. 

For  application  forms  and  further  information  about  admission  requirements,  ci- 
sult  the  Office  of  Admissions,  stating  in  the  first  letter  what  credentials  will  be  offe|:d 
with  a listing  of  subjects  and  grades  obtained. 

The  closing  date  for  the  receipt  of  applications  is  June  1.  Only  in  circumstaris 
which  the  Committee  on  Admissions  deems  exceptional  will  a late  application  ie  i6Undergrac 
considered. 


ItOlAEGE 


7.  EARLY  ADMISSION 
(Ontario  Grade  13  students  only) 


Ontario  Grade  13  students  with  good  school  records  may  be  offered  admission 
early  as  May  30. 

Students  wishing  to  be  considered  for  Early  Admission  should  ensure  that  th  r 
applications  are  forwarded  by  their  schools  not  later  than  April  1. 


8.  CANDIDATES  WHO  HAVE  PREVIOUSLY  FAILED  IN 
UNIVERSITY  WORK 


ti.  A staff  o 
[September, 
locus  on  co 


s s 


.for 


ii  Years  w 


Candidates  with  a previous  failure  in  university  work  may  be  considered  individua/ 
on  their  merits;  candidates  with  two  previous  failures  are  normally  refused  admissic 


9.  PROCEDURE  FOR  REGISTRATION 


Detailed  instructions  concerning  registration  will  be  mailed  to  returning  and  new 
admitted  students  before  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year. 

10.  HEALTH  REQUIREMENTS 

Every  person  admitted  to  the  University  as  an  undergraduate  must,  at  the  time 
his  or  her  first  medical  examination  by  the  University  Health  Service,  present  sati 
factory  evidence  of  successful  vaccination  within  three  years  prior  to  the  date  of  tl 
examination,  or  must  be  vaccinated  by  the  examining  physician. 

COLLEGES 

With  the  establishment  of  New  College  and  Innis  College,  which  are  open  to  studen 
of  all  faculties,  it  is  now  possible  for  students  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  an 


j COLLEGE 
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D eack I ! igineering  to  become  members  of  a college.  Membership  in  a college  is  not  obliga- 
^%ii  jry,  and  application  for  membership  is  at  the  option  of  the  student. 

ISeWfi  Students  entering  the  First  Year  who  are  interested  in  becoming  members  of  either 
admi® ; liege  should  indicate  their  choice  in  the  space  provided  on  the  University’s  ad- 
ission  application  form.  A college  fee  of  $15  is  required  upon  acceptance. 

Went  of  j The  facilities  of  Innis  College  and  New  College  are  described  below. 


INIS  COLLEGE 


reumstaiM 


inis  College  was  constituted  on  July  1,  1964,  and  admitted  its  first  students  in  the 


illowing  September.  It  is  a multi-faculty  college  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and 
icludes  undergraduate  students  in  all  Faculties  and  Schools  of  the  University. 

A special  feature  is  the  Writing  Laboratory.  This  service  offers  assistance  to  Innis 
ollege  students  in  the  skills  and  methods  of  writing  essays  and  other  academic 
jports.  A staff  of  experienced  teachers  is  available  to  give  individual  instruction. 

In  September,  1969  Innis  College  plans  to  introduce  experimental  courses  which 
'ill  focus  on  contemporary  themes  and  problems. 

The  College  has  limited  residential  space  available  in  houses  on  campus.  Separate 
pplication  for  residence  accommodation  must  be  made  directly  to  the  Residence 
fo-ordinator  of  Innis  College. 

Students  entering  First  Year  will  be  invited  to  apply  for  membership  after  they 
lave  been  accepted  into  their  Faculty  or  School.  Students  entering  the  Second  to 
?ourth  Years  who  wish  to  join  the  College  should  obtain  an  application  form  from 
he  Registrar,  Innis  College,  University  of  Toronto. 

A special  college  fee  of  $15  is  payable  to  the  Chief  Accountant  of  the  University 
>f  Toronto.  This  payment  is  made  after  the  applicant  has  received  notice  of  his 
acceptance  by  Innis  College. 


VEW  COLLEGE 


New  College  is  a multi-faculty  co-educational  college;  in  addition  to  students  from 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  those  from  other  Faculties  and  Schools  are  eligible 
for  membership.  This  gives  students  from  all  divisions  of  the  University  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  activities  of  a college  and  to  associate  with  students  in 
other  fields  of  study.  Tutorial  classes  are  provided  for  First  Year  students  in  some 
of  tei  subjects. 

The  new  building,  centrally  located  on  the  west  campus,  provides  academic,  social 
and  dining  facilities  for  all  members  of  the  College  and  in  addition  accommodates 
nearly  300  male  students  in  residence. 

Students  applying  for  membership  in  the  College  who  wish  accommodation  in  the 
1 Residence  must  apply  on  the  prescribed  form  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of 
Students,  New  College. 
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RESIDENCE  ACCOMMODATION 


DEVONSHIRE  HOUSE 


Devonshire  House,  the  University  Residence  for  Men,  accepts  students  from 


Faculties.  The  facilities  of  the  residence  include  a library,  music  listening  room,  mus 
practice  room,  common  rooms,  kitchenettes,  laundry  room,  television  and  gam 
rooms.  It  does  not  have  a dining  hall.  Members  may  take  their  meals  at  Hart  Hous 
Howard  Ferguson  Hall,  or  New  College,  all  located  nearby. 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Dean,  Devonshi 
House,  University  of  Toronto.  Application  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible. 


NEW  COLLEGE 


The  residence  facilities  of  New  College,  and  the  procedure  for  application,  a 
described  in  the  entry  under  Colleges,  above. 

Each  of  the  four  Arts  Colleges  also  maintains  a Men’s  Residence,  into  which  son 
engineering  students  may  be  accepted.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  fron 

University  College  — Dean  of  Men 
Victoria  College  — Senior  Tutor 
Trinity  College  — Registrar,  Trinity  College 
St.  Michael’s  College  — Dean  of  Men 


HOUSING  SERVICE 
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For  the  convenience  of  those  students  who  are  not  able  to  find  accommodation 
the  University  and  College  residences,  the  University  Housing  Service  maintains 
listing  of  rooming  houses,  flats,  apartments  and  homes.  Information  may  be  obtain 
by  telephoning  928-2542. 

Off-campus  housing  of  this  nature  is  not  subject  to  University  regulation.  Howev 
every  effort  is  taken  to  make  the  information  on  the  accommodation  as  complete 
possible  and  students  are  encouraged  to  assist  in  this  effort  by  reporting  on  the  quali 
of  the  accommodation  that  they  have  occupied. 

campus  co-operative  residence  incorporated  offers  residence  and  apartme 
accommodation  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  students.  Total  occupancy  is  300 
residence,  half  male,  half  female,  and  50  in  apartments.  Meals  are  provided,  ar 
non-residents  are  invited  to  eat  at  the  Co-op  Dining  Rooms.  Since  the  Universi 
of  Toronto  has  no  official  connection  with  Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  Inc.,  ir 
quiries  should  be  addressed  direct  to  Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Incorporate* 
395  Huron  Street,  Toronto  181,  Ontario. 

rochdale  college  offers  student  accommodation  of  varying  forms.  Single  and  doub 
rooms,  suites,  and  apartments  will  be  offered  at  reasonable  rates.  Total  accommodatic 
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vjl  be  about  850  students,  both  male  and  female.  A large  cafeteria  is  contained  within 
t building.  Students  may  take  advantage  of  the  educational  program  of  Rochdale 
( liege  on  either  a full  or  part-time  basis  if  they  so  desire.  Since  the  University  of 
..  Ironto  has  no  official  connection  with  Rochdale  College,  all  inquiries  should  be 
n i Iressed  direct  to  Rochdale  College,  Reservations  Office,  395  Huron  Street,  Toronto 
I & 11,  Ontario. 


ARTU  COLLEGE 

[ 

Tartu  College  is  expected  to  open  in  September,  1969,  to  offer  accommodation  to 
s gle  graduate  and  professional  faculty  students.  444  single  rooms  and  1 5 double  rooms 
41  be  available.  Groups  of  six  will  have  their  own  cooking  facilities.  Single  rooms 
41  be  $85  a month  and  doubles  $75  a month.  A rebate  system  brings  the  rents  down 
l $70  and  $60  per  month  respectively,  if  the  residents  do  their  own  cleaning  and  stay 

j 

1 : full  1 2 months.  Tartu  College  is  located  at  the  corners  of  Madison  Avenue  and  Bloor 
f eet.  Since  the  University  of  Toronto  has  no  official  connection  with  Tartu  College, 

; enquiries  should  be  addressed  direct  to  Mr.  G.  C.  Sloan,  Reservations  Office  for 
rtu  College,  39  Prince  Arthur  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario.  Telephone:  925-2420. 


\ ANDREW’S-UNIVERSITY  DAY  NURSERY 

This  day  nursery,  established  and  supported  by  the  University  of  Toronto,  the 
-aduate  Students’  Union  and  the  Students’  Administrative  Council,  provides  pre- 
hool  education  and  day  care  facilities  for  children  of  University  of  Toronto 
idents.  Children  aged  two  to  five  years  are  accepted. 

The  nursery,  located  at  St.  Andrew’s  United  Church,  117  Bloor  Street  East,  is 
j;ll  equipped  and  staffed  and  is  licensed  under  the  Day  Nursery  Act,  Province  of 
itario.  It  operates  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5:45  p.m.  throughout  the  winter  and  summer 
ademic  sessions.  Fees  are  reasonable,  and  noon  meals  and  morning  and  afternoon 
'acks  are  provided. 

Priority  of  enrolment  is  given  to  children  of  University  students,  although  children 
1 other  members  of  the  University  community  will  be  considered. 

Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  nursery  (telephone  921-7078)  or  from  the 
ehool  of  Graduate  Studies. 
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L Undergraduate  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  rm 
pay  annual  fees  according  to  the  schedule  listed  below.  The  total  fee  in  each  case 
made  up  of  the  academic  fee  and  incidental  fees;  all  incidental  fees  are  payable 
the  first  term.  »(l[ delay t( 

Students  will  receive  by  mail  in  August  a fees  form  and  instructions  for  the  pa 
ment  of  fees.  In  order  to  avoid  delay  in  registration  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
is  recommended  that  at  least  the  first  term  instalment  of  fees  be  forwarded  by  m 
as  early  as  possible  in  September. 

Fees  may  be  paid  by  certified  cheque,  money  order  or  personal  cheque  payatf  ' 'a: 
to  the  University  of  Toronto  at  par,  and  mailed  to  the  Chief  Accountant,  UniversI 
of  Toronto,  Toronto  181. 

2.  Payment  of  at  least  the  First  Term  instalment  must  be  made  on  or  before  t 
opening  day  of  the  session.  An  admit-to-lectures  card  cannot  be  issued  until  t 
student  has  complied  with  this  requirement. 

3.  The  Second  Term  instalment  of  fees,  if  not  already  paid,  is  due  on  the  openi 
day  of  the  second  term  and  must  be  paid  not  later  than  January  15.  After  this  dc 
an  additional  fee  of  $3  per  month  or  portion  thereof  (not  exceeding  $10),  will 
imposed  until  the  whole  amount  is  paid.  All  fees  for  the  session  must  have  been  pc 
in  full  before  the  student  can  be  admitted  to  the  annual  examinations. 

4.  Adjustment  of  fees  for  students  who  withdraw  is  made  up  to  the  twenty-fou 
week  of  the  session. 

5.  Fees,  residence  dues  and  other  charges  set  forth  in  this  calendar  are  subject 
change  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 
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Total Fee 

First 

Second 

Academic 

*Academic 

dental 

(if  paid  in  one 

Term 

Term 

Year 

Fee 

Fees 

instalment) 

Instalment 

Instalme 

I-IV 

$650 

$67 

$717 

$392 

$328 
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\]men 
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$650 


$39 


$689 


$364 


$328 


* le  Academic  Fee  includes  the  following  fees: 

1 tion;  Library  and  Laboratory  Supply;  one  Annual  Examination;  Laboratory  Fee; 
a l Degree. 

| tiese  Incidental  Fees  include  the  following  fees: 

I*  men  — Hart  House;  Students’  Administrative  Council;  Athletic;  Health  Service; 
I gineering  Society;  Faculty  Athletic  Association. 

I t women  — Students’  Administrative  Council;  Athletic;  Health  Service;  Engineering 
vCiety. 


n. 


||  TE  REGISTRATION  FEE 

|iy  student  who  registers  after  the  last  date  for  normal  registration  in  his  or  her 
i n faculty  or  school  is  required  to  pay  a late  registration  fee  of  $10  plus  $1  for  each 
ty  of  delay  to  a maximum  of  $20. 


UIVALENT  CERTIFICATE  FEE 


ich  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  First  Year  upon  a certificate  or  certifi- 
tes  granted  outside  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  covering  all  or  any  part  of  the 
mission  requirements,  must  pay  a fee  of  $5. 


IVANCED  STANDING  FEE 


ich  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  advanced  standing  from  another  university 
college,  must  pay  a fee  of  $10. 


'ECIAL  STUDENTS  FEES 

he  fee  is  $95  per  subject,  payable  to  the  Chief  Accountant. 


JMMARY  OF  STUDENTS  EXPENSES 

he  following  approximate  statement  of  expenses  will  give  the  student  a general  idea 
f the  cost  of  obtaining  an  education  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engi- 
eering  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  exclusive  of  personal  expenses: 

1.  Fees,  see  schedule  page  16. 

2.  Board  and  Lodging,  per  week  $25  up 

3.  Books  and  instruments,  per  year  about  $135 
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UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 


The  Faculty  offers  the  following  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Applil 


Science : 


Civil  Engineering  (Course  1) 

Mechanical  Engineering  (Course  3) 

Industrial  Engineering  (Course  4) 

Engineering  Science  (Course  5) 

Chemical  Engineering  (Course  6) 

Electrical  Engineering  (Course  7) 

Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science  (Course  8) 

Geological  Engineering  (Course  9) 

Aerospace  Engineering  (offered  as  an  option  in  Engineering  Science.  See  page  5( 
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The  curricula  of  the  various  courses  are  set  out  in  detail  in  Section  VI.  All  cours 
require  attendance  for  four  academic  sessions.  Full-time  attendance  during  the  ac 
demic  session  is  required,  except  in  the  case  of  students  taking  the  First  Year  on  a pa 
time  basis  through  the  Division  of  University  Extension  (see  below) . 


FIRST  YEAR  — DIVISION  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 


Commencing  in  the  session  1969/70,  the  First  Year  program  (Division  A onh 
will  be  offered  through  the  Division  of  University  Extension  for  students  interested 
part-time  evening  study.  Completion  of  this  program  qualifies  the  student  for  entry  in 
the  Second  Year  of  all  courses  except  Engineering  Science.  As  there  is  no  provision 
the  Division  of  University  Extension  for  courses  beyond  the  first-year  level  studen 
wishing  to  complete  their  studies  for  the  degree  must  enter  into  full-time  study  in  tl 
regular  courses  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Information  regarding  the  First  Year  Extension  Program  may  be  obtained  from  tl 
Degree  Courses  Section,  Division  of  University  Extension,  84  Queen’s  Park,  Toron 
181. 
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6$  ( VDUATE  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 

1,  silities  are  available  in  the  Departments  of  the  Faculty  for  postgraduate  study  and 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Engineering  (M.Eng.),  Master  of 
plied  Science  (M.A.Sc.),  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.).  For  further  infor- 
i ition  see  the  Calendar  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 


] >LOMA  COURSE  IN  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH 

one-year  diploma  course  in  Operations  Research  has  been  offered  since  1963  for 
— - jse  who  have  obtained  a bachelor’s  degree  in  engineering,  science,  or  mathematics. 
ie  diploma  course  is  designed  specifically  to  meet  the  needs  of  people  who  are 
esently  employed  in  industry  and  who  aspire  to  develop  special  skills  in  the  design, 
^ , j alysis,  and  control  of  complex  organizational  systems.  The  course  may  not  be 
fered  in  a particular  session  if  conditions  prevailing  render  it  impracticable  to  do  so. 
Inquiries  regarding  the  diploma  Course  in  Operations  Research  should  be  directed 
the  Secretary,  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

'ECIAL  STUDENTS 

raduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  of  recognized  universities  who  wish  to 
ke  one  or  more  undergraduate  subjects  may  be  registered  as  special  students  in  the 
acuity  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  teaching 
jpartment  concerned.  Application  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

geJl  I, 

MI  stTERIM  HIGH  SCHOOL  ASSISTANT’S  CERTIFICATE  TYPE  A 

It  !i  'l 

1 Graduates  of  engineering  courses  may  be  admitted  to  Type  A certificate  courses  at 
3‘‘  ie  College  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto,  if  they  submit  official  transcripts 
'hich  indicate  that  they  have  sufficient  academic  credits. 

Graduates  of  engineering  courses  who  lack  sufficient  academic  credits  for  admission 
} Type  A courses  at  the  College  of  Education  may  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
’ype  B course  and  later  for  endorsement  of  the  Type  B certificate. 

Inquiries  regarding  admission  to  the  Type  B course  should  be  addressed  to  the 
oi  Registrar,  the  College  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto.  Inquiries  regarding  en- 
ded: lorsement  of  Type  B certificates  or  admission  to  Type  A certificate  courses  should  be 
yii:  addressed  to  the  Director,  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing,  the  College  of  Educa- 
ion:  ion,  University  of  Toronto, 
idee  (i 

11 1!  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS 

if  i Graduation  from  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  leads  to  registra- 
nt | 'on  as  a Professional  Engineer  in  the  various  Associations  of  Professional  Engineers 
throughout  Canada. 


VI 


Curricului 


In  this  era  of  rapid  technological  change,  the  professional  role  of  engineering  isoPl( 
build  bridges  between  the  world  of  science  and  the  world  of  men,  and  to  do  so  wh 


ingenuity,  economy  and  sensitivity.  The  talent  of  the  engineer  is  an  amalgam  { 


liler,  m 
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curiosity,  physical  insight,  capacity  for  mathematical  analysis,  ability  to  work  vsh 
people  and  to  develop  effective  designs  to  achieve  particular  goals. 

The  early  years  of  the  four-year  curriculum  are  designed  to  give  students  a commd 
of  the  basic  scientific  principles  upon  which  effective  solutions  to  engineering  pr  i- 
lems  are  based.  Although  specialization  into  particular  fields  of  study  increases  in  e 
third  and  fourth  years,  the  essential  purpose  of  every  academic  program  is  to  ojti 
the  student’s  mind  out  to  those  general  qualities  which  distinguish  good  engineerg 
of  any  kind.  These  qualities  transcend  in  importance  the  particular  subject  contemn 
which  they  are  projected. 

On  the  following  pages  of  this  section,  the  curriculum  for  each  course  is  set  foh 
in  detail.  The  time  devoted  to  lectures  and  practical  work  is  indicated  as  accurafy 
as  possible,  but  is  subject  to  modification  as  occasion  may  require.  The  program  id 
regulations  regarding  the  courses  of  study  and  examination,  contained  in  this  Calend,) 
hold  good  for  this  academic  year  only,  and  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  id 
Engineering  does  not  bind  itself  to  adhere  for  the  whole  period  of  a student’s  coue 
to  the  conditions  here  laid  down.  j:  k wtiic 

Communications  relating  to  curricula,  instruction,  and  examinations  in  the  Facuy  iula- 
of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  ta  fo 
For  information  regarding  the  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  post-graduate  degrts,  teiair 
Master  of  Engineering,  Master  of  Applied  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  see  e 
calendar  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  which  gives  full  particulars. 
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hairman  For  First  Year  Studies: 

. E.  Burke,  b.e.  (n.s.  tech.),  m.a.sc. 

/ork  | coordinating  Staff 

. C.  Hamacher,  b.a.sc. (Waterloo),  m.sc.(queen’s),  ph.d.(syr.)  Department  of 
:o»  Electrical  Engineering 

ngpi W.  Domville,  b.a.,  ph.d.  Department  of  English 

ainfL  A.  Ross,  m.a.,  ph.d.  Department  of  Mathematics 

to  of).  Sandler,  m.a.sc.  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering 

Mir.  T.  Will,  m.a.sc.  Department  of  Civil  Engineering 

Mteijc  Straughen,  b.sc.  (Lond.)  m.a.sc.  Department  of  Electrical  Eng. 

r.  D.  Scott,  m.a.,  ph.d.  Department  of  Physics 
ietfifi.  W.  Smith,  m.a.sc.  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
curat fc.  A.  Wrenshall,  b.e.  (sask.)  Department  of  Civil  Engineering 


IRST  YEAR  STUDIES 
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cod'  The  First  Year  program  is  designed  to  build  a strong  foundation  in  the  basic  disci- 
plines which  underlie  the  whole  field  of  engineering.  There  are  two  First  Year 
Fact  Curricula  — Division  A,  the  standard  curriculum  and  Division  B,  the  enriched  cur- 
:ul| piculum  for  students  intending  to  pursue  the  Engineering  Science  program. 
egreAdmission  to  the  Division  B curriculum  is  granted  only  to  students  with  better-than- 
seeiiiverage  ability  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences.  (See  page  9 for  admission  requirements). 

Students  entering  Division  A must  elect  one  of  the  following  courses  in  which  they 
Expect  to  continue  in  second  year  — Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Industrial  Engineering,  Chemical  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  Metallurgy  & 
Material  Science,  and  Geological  Engineering.  Subject  to  the  availability  of  places, 
a student  who  successfully  completes  the  First  Year  in  Division  A may  request  to 
transfer  to  any  other  course  within  that  Division. 

Students  who  complete  the  First  Year  in  Division  B with  a weighted  average  of 
66%  or  higher  may  continue  in  the  Engineering  Science  program  in  the  second 
year.  Those  who  achieve  a weighted  average  between  60%  and  66%  may  continue 
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without  condition  into  the  second  year  of  any  other  course  in  the  Faculty,  excJ  1ST  YEAR 
Engineering  Science.  The  First  Year  in  Division  B may  not  be  repeated  without  I peering Sl£1 
special  permission  of  the  Council  of  the  Faculty. 

Students  wishing  to  transfer  to  a different  course  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  sho  j 


make  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

not 

later  than  July  15,  1969. 
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STAFF  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department: 

T.  C.  Kenney,  b.eng.(mc.g.),  d.i.c.(imp.),  m.sc.(lond.),  ph.d.(lond.) 

Associate  Professor  and  Assistant  Chairman  of  the  Department: 

S.  M.  Uzumeri,  b.a.sc.,  m.a.sc. 

Professors: 

F.  A.  DeLory,  b.eng.(mc.g.),  m.a.sc.,  d.i.c.(imp.),  ph.d.(lond.) 

M.  W.  Huggins,  b.a.sc.,  m.a.sc. 

R.  H.  Mills,  b.sc.(witwatersrand) 

H.  R.  Rice,  b.sc.(qu.) 

Associate  Professors: 

J.  D.  Barber,  c.d.,  b.a.sc.,  m.a.sc. 

A.  P.  Bernhart,  dip.  ing.(graz.),  dr.tech.(graz.)  (On  sabbatical  leave) 

R.  A.  Collins,  b.a.sc.,  m.s.(ill.),  ph.d.(ill.) 

A.  C.  Davidson,  b.sc.,  c.e.,  b.sc.,  e.e.(man.),  m.a.sc. 

M.  M.  Davis,  b.sc.(qu.),  m.sc. (purdue) 

H.  R.  Frizzle,  b.sc.,  e.e.(n.s.tech) 

B.  J.  Haynes,  b.a.sc. 

C.  Hershfield,  b.sc.,  c.e. (man.),  m.a.sc. 

P.  H.  Jones,  b.a.sc.,  m.s.( northwest.),  ph.d.( northwest.) 

D.  J.  L.  Kennedy,  b.a.sc.,  m.s.(ill.),  ph.d.(ill.) 

H.  L.  Macklin,  b.a.sc. 

E.  I.  Robinsky,  b.a. (Beirut) , b.sc. (Beirut),  m.s. (harvard),  ph.d. 

J.  Schwaighofer,  dip.  ing.(graz.),  m.s.(penn.  st.),  ph.d.(penn.  st.),  dr.  tech.(graz. 

K.  A.  Selby,  b.a.sc.,  m.b.a.,  ph.d.(ill.) 

R.  M.  Soberman,  b.sc.(dalh.),  s.m.(m.i.t.),  ph.d.(m.i.t.)  {on  leave  of  absence) 
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j'/lcek,  b.sc.f.(n.b.),  m.a.sc. 

CX.  Wrenshall,  b.e.(sask.) 

FVI.  Wright,  b.e.(sask.),  m.sc.,  ph.d. (Colorado) 

ril 

/;istant  Professors: 

S . G.  Bird,  b.a.sc.,  m.a.sc. 

} P.  Collins,  B.E.  (canterbury),  ph.d.  (n.s.w.) 

IC.  Gunn,  b.a.sc.,  m.a.sc. 

( W.  Heinke,  b.a.sc.,  m.a.sc.,  ph.d.(mcm.) 

1 Meipoom,  b.a.sc.,  m.a.sc. 

'|R.  Riley,  b.a.sc.,  ph.d. (cantab.) 

( K.  Rodgers,  b.a.sc.,  m.sc.(u.b.c.),  ph.d. 

( N.  Steuart,  b.sc.(sask.),  m.sc. (calif.) 

.Timusk,  b.a.sc.,  m.a.sc.,  ph.d.  (lond.) 

. K.  F.  Turner,  b.sc.(qu.),  m. a. (Columbia),  ph.d. (purdue) 
i T.  Will,  B.A.SC.,  M.A.SC. 

cturers: 

P.  Borecky,  dip.  ing.( Prague),  m.a. 

Karuks,  b.a.sc.,  m.a.sc. 

G.  Rice,  b.a.sc.,  m.sc(m.i.t.) 

1VIL  ENGINEERING 
ourse  1 

lie  course  in  Civil  Engineering  is  broad  and  comprehensive.  It  is  designed  to  produce 
l adequate  basic  understanding  of  the  technical  aspects  of  the  principal  fields  (struc- 
iral,  municipal  and  sanitary,  transportation,  surveying)  in  which  Civil  Engineers 
inction  with  at  least  an  acceptable  level  of  competence  in  the  activities  (including 
cecutive  and  administrative)  involved  in  each  of  those  fields;  and  to  provide  for  the 
iquisition,  by  the  student,  of  superior  competence  in  the  particular  field  of  his 
loice.  To  encourage  a well-rounded  education  non-technical  subjects  and  humanities 
re  included.  The  objective  of  the  program  as  a whole  is  the  well-informed  creative 
ngineer  possessing  innovative  and  directive  capabilities. 

The  curriculum  for  II,  III  and  IV  Year  has  been  substantially  revised  for  the 
,969/70  and  subsequent  sessions.  To  phase  in  the  revisions  the  new  curriculum  will 
pply  to  II  Year  only  and  an  interim  curriculum  will  apply  to  III  and  IV  Year  for 
he  1969/70  session.  For  the  1970/71  and  subsequent  sessions  the  new  curriculum 
vill  apply  to  all  three  years.  A wide  range  of  technical  electives  will  be  available  for 
he  1970/71  and  subsequent  sessions.  It  is  also  expected  that  there  will  then  be 
ivailable  a number  of  non-technical  electives,  given  by  other  faculties  of  the  Univer- 
ity, as  alternatives  to  the  prescribed  non-technical  subjects. 

For  the  First  Year  curriculum  see  Division  A,  page  22. 
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SECOND  YEAR  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 


SUBJECTS 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 

SUBJECT 

First  Term 

Second  Term  i 

NO. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Lect. 

Lab.  b 

Calculus 

2420s 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Computer  Programming 

145 

2 

2 

— 

— ; 

Design  of  Structures 

111 

— 

— 

2 

2 

Economics 

2720 

2 

— 

2 

— 

Engineering  Materials 

109  s 

2 

— 

2 

3 

Engineering  Mechanics 

108 

— 

— 

2 

— 

Engineering  Presentation 

138 

1 

3 

— 

— 

Environmental  Engineering 

180 

— 

— 

2 

— 

Geology 

2900 

— 

— 

2 

2 

Practical  Experience 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Strength  of  Materials 

110 

3 

— 

— 

— 

Surveying 

153 

2 

\y2 

1 

Ik 

The  Engineer  & His  Environment 

137 

1 

3 

1 

3 

THIRD  YEAR  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  ( Session  1969-70  only ) 

action  Mar 
ering  Law 


iiilic  Enginf 


I®  of  the  I 
is  L (Stru1 


tmatical  A 
meed  Con 
tetanies 


Design  of  Structures 
Design  of  Determinate  and 

111 

2 

2 

Indeterminate  Structures 

112 

2 

2 

3 

2 

Engineering  Materials 

113 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Engineering  Mathematics 

142 

3 

2 

— 

— 

Environmental  Engineering 

180 

— 

— 

2 

— 

Fluid  Mechanics  and  Hydraulics 
History 

333 

2330  \ 

2 

2 

3 

or  Political  Science 

or  2332  \ 
2730  ( 

2 

2 

Municipal  Engineering 

182 

— 

— 

2 

2 

Practical  Experience 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Probability  and  Statistics 

141 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Soil  Mechanics  and  Foundations 

191 

2 

Vk 

2 

Vk 

Survey  Camp 

158 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Transportation  Systems 

185 

— 

— 

3 

2 

Aerials  La! 

fee 


iesy  and  E 
fetic  Adju 


Ural  En^ 
bCamp 


pas  lc  (G 
siTransf 


a 


% 


ait 

It 
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i 

FORTH  YEAR  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  ( Session  1969-70  only ) 


0- 

i 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 

"I  1 JECTS 

SUBJECT 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

i f 

NO. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

istruction  Management 

130 

— 

— 

2 

— 

:>ineering  Law 

3440 

1 

— 

— 

— 

E glish 

2140 

1 

— 

1 

— 

I draulic  Engineering 

343 

2 

3 

— 

— 

F losophy  and  Science 

2040 

2 

— 

— 

— 

/ d one  of  the  following  options: 
cnoN  1a  (Structural) 

I laviour  and  Design  of  Steel 
Structures 

118 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I ithematical  Applications 

140 

— 

— 

2 

18 

] inforced  Concrete  I 

116 

2 

3 

2 

3 

! :1  Mechanics  and  Foundations 

192 

2 

— 

1 

2 

! uctural  Theory  II 

119 

2 

2 

3 

2 

iesis  Project  and  Mechanics  of 
Materials  Laboratory 

40,  120 



4 

4 

ective 

— 

— 

3 

2 

tion  1b  (Surveying) 
itronomy 

172 

_ 

1 

3 

lgineering  and  Legal  Surveys 

174 

1 

— 

2 

— 

aodesy  and  Electronic  Surveying 

175 

2 

18 

2 

3 

eodetic  Adjustments 

168 

1 

3 

1 

3 

lotogrammetry  II 

170 

1 

3 

1 

18 

ructural  Engineering  II 

122 

2 

4/2 

2 

3 

irvey  Camp 

167 

— 

— 

— 

— 

awn  and  Regional  Planning 

3540 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Lesis 

40 

— 

— 

— 

1 

ption  lc  (Geotechnical,  Municipal 
and  Transportation) 
lathematical  Applications 

140 

2 

18 

einforced  Concrete  I 

116 

2 

3 

2 

3 

oil  Mechanics  and  Foundations 

192 

2 

— 

1 

2 

’hesis 

40 

— 

2 

— 

48 

dective 

3 

2 

— 

— 

dective 

3 

2 





elective 

— 

— 

3 

2 

dective 

— 

— 

3 

2 
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ELECTIVE  SUBJECTS 


Students,  in  consultation  with  an  assigned  staff  member,  are  free  to  choose  elec! 
subjects  from  those  listed  below.  A subject  shown  may  not  be  offered  if  the  enrolnj|Us 


for  that  subject  is  below  a minimum  number  of  students.  With  the  approval  of  e 
Chairman  of  the  Department,  a student  may  also  choose  subjects  offered  outside  e 
department.  All  subjects  listed  below  will  have  a weight  equivalent  to  three  hours 
tures  and  two  hours  laboratory  per  week  for  one  term. 


First  Term  Electives * 

Air  Photo  Interpretation 
Engineering  Geology 
Pollution  Control  Engineering 
Traffic  Engineering 


189 

194 

183 

187 


Second  Term  Electives* 
Reinforced  Concrete  II 
Foundations  and  Earthworks 
Municipal  Engineering 
Transportation  Engineering 


117 

193 

182 

188 


*In  special  cases,  depending  upon  student  interest  and  staff  availability,  one  or 
electives  may  be  offered  both  terms,  or  not  at  all. 


THIRD  YEAR  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  ( Commencing  1970/71 ) 


HOURS 

PER  WEEK 

-T — 

SUBJECTS 

SUBJECT 

First  Term 

Second  Term  i 

NO. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Design  of  Determinate  and 
Indeterminate  Structures 

112 

* ? 

2 

3 

2 

Fluid  Mechanics  & Hydraulics 

333 

2 

— 

2 

3 

Engineering  Mathematics 

142 

3 

2 

— 

Municipal  Engineering 

182 

— 

— 

2 

2 

Practical  Experience 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Probability  and  Statistics 

141 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Soil  Mechanics  and  Foundations 

191 

2 

1A 

2 

PA 

Survey  Camp 

158 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Transportation  Systems 

185 

3 

2 

— 

— 

History 

2330 
or  2332 

2 

2 

or  Political  Science 
Elective 

2730 

— 

— 

3 

2 

billions  & 


sring  A 
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?( JRTH  YEAR  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  ( Commencing  1970/71 ) 


■ooseeli 

enn 


L TECTS 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 

SUBJECT 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

NO. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

yiinistration  and  Management 

133 

2 

— 

— 

— 

»i  lie  Speaking 

132 

— 

2 

— 

— 

" sis 

40 

— 

4 

— 

8 

Gish  } j 

2140 

1 

— 

1 

— 

( osophy  of  Science  f ^ne  | 

2040 

2 

— 

— 

— 

l dive 

3 

2 

— 

— 

« dive 

3 

2 

— 

— 

: dive 

3 

2 

— 

— 

i stive 

— 

— 

3 

2 

; ctive 

— 

— 

3 

2 

j . 
ctive 

— 

— 

3 

2 

Ictive  Subjects 
®F(nstruction  Engineering 
t vanced  Strength  of  Materials 
I leterminate  Structures 
linforced  Concrete 
1 sign  of  Steel  Structures 
= ) drology  & Water  Resources 
lllution  Control  Engineering 
™ N/draulic  Engineering 
, ban  & Regional  Planning 
affic  Engineering 
ansportation  Engineering 
r Photo  Interpretation 
mndations  & Earth  Work 
lgineering  Geology 
lotogrammetry 
eodetic  Control  Surveys 
agineering  Applications  of  Surveying 
dvanced  Engineering  Materials 


Mechanic, 


de0l,: 


Engineeriii) 


[ANICAL  ] 


pally 
Lees  by  wt 


STAFF  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 


Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department: 
G.  R.  Lord,  b.a.sc.,  s.m.(m.i.t.),  ph.d. 


Inanufactun 
nuance  field 
5and  struct 


Professors: 

W.  D.  Baines,  b.sc.(alta.),  m.s.,  ph.d.(iowa) 

F.  C.  Hooper,  b.a.sc.,  d.i.c.(lond.) 

P.  B.  Hughes,  b.sc.(mcg.) 

L.  E.  Jones,  b.sc.(c.e.)  (man.),  m.a.sc.,  ph.d. 

F.  P.  J.  Rimrott,  dip.  ing. (karlsruhe),  m.a.sc.,  ph.d.(penn.  state),  dr.  ing.(dar- 
stadt) 

I.  W.  Smith,  m.a.sc. 


Lloyee  or  o 


Krations  an 


^ the  admii 
[ curriculu 


Associate  Professors: 

A.  B.  Allan,  m.a.sc. 

J.  F.  Keffer,  m.a.sc.,  ph.d. 

H.  J.  Leutheusser,  dip.  ing. (karlsruhe),  m.a.sc.,  ph.d. 
J.  VandeVegte,  dip.  ing. (delft),  m.a.sc.,  ph.d. 


P YEA 


Associate  Professor  (visiting): 

R.  C.  Fenton,  dip.  ing.(bud.),  ph.d.(n.s.w.) 


Assistant  Professors: 

A.  H.  Abdelmessih,  b.m.e. (Cairo),  m.s. (Oklahoma  state),  ph.d. 

D.  L.  Allen,  b. sc. (dal.),  b.e.(n.s.  tech.),  m.a.sc.,  ph.d. 

J.  S.  Ansari,  b.e.(osmania),  m.s. (purdue),  ph.d.(purdue) 

I.  G.  Currie,  b. sc. (Strathclyde),  m.a.sc.(b.c.),  ph.d.(cal.i.t.) 

G.  E.  Godfrey,  m.a.sc. 

D.  F.  James,  b. sc. (queen’s),  m.s. (cal.  tech.),  ph.d.(cal.  tech.) 

D.  S.  Scott,  b. sc. (queen’s),  m.sc. (queen’s),  ph.d. (northwestern) 
P.  S.  Shen,  b.sc.(lond.),  m.sc. (Birmingham),  ph.d.(lond.) 

B.  Tabarrok,  b.sc.(wolver.  & staff.),  d.phil.(oxon) 

C.  A.  Ward,  b.sc.(tex.),  ph.d. (northwest.) 


tntial  Eqt 


alExpe 
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lanjlfo/  Lecturer: 

. Burke,  b.a.(lond.). 

leefl 

t:hanical  engineering 

h rse  3 

fr  litionally  associated  with  the  art  and  science  of  power  generation  and  the  machines 
n devices  by  which  power  is  usefully  applied  and  controlled,  Mechanical  Engineer- 
n;  like  other  branches  of  the  engineering  profession,  participates  actively  in  the 
ncement  of  knowledge  and  interprets  this  knowledge  in  the  design  and  develop- 
rr  t of  practical  systems. 

t manufacturing  industry,  in  the  transportation  and  power  utilities,  in  the  high- 
jeormance  field  of  air  and  space  engineering,  or  in  engineering  aspects  of  major 
ytics  and  structures,  the  mechanical  engineer  finds  professional  occupation,  either 
is  mployee  or  consultant.  His  responsibility  will  generally  be  for  the  superintendence 
alterations  and  personnel,  for  the  design  of  products  and  processes,  and  may 
n ade  the  administration  of  enterprises. 

he  curriculum  in  Mechanical  Engineering  provides  an  analytical  training  in 
m hematics  and  the  physical  sciences  designed  as  a disciplinary  basis  for  active 
pifessional  practice.  Recognition  is  given,  however,  to  the  purer  scientific  and  philo- 
' Viical  concepts  essential  to  postgraduate  study  and  research, 
or  the  First  Year  curriculum  see  Division  A,  page  22. 


S :OND  YEAR  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 


S JECTS 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 

SUBJECT 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

NO. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

C cuius 

2420 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Ccuit  Theory 

717 

2 

1% 

— 

— 

[ fign  of  Machine  Elements 

356,  357 

— 

— 

2 

3 

[ ferential  Equations 

380 

— 

— 

2 

1 

1 namics 

351,  354 

3 

1% 

— 

— 

1 anomies 

2720 

2 

— 

2 

— 

1 etrical  Measurements 

718 

— 

— 

2 

t iterials  Science 

837 

2 

— 

2 

1 % 

1 :chanics  of  Materials 

107,  104 

3 

— 

1 

3 

abability  and  Statistics 

2422 

2 

1 

— 

— 

eory  of  Machines 

358 

— 

— 

2 

3 

ictical  Experience 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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THIRD  YEAR  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

1 

HOURS 

PER  WEEK 

SUBJECTS 

SUBJECT 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

NO. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Dynamics  Measurements  Laboratory 

362 

3 

— 

3 

Engineering  Design 

363,  364 

— 

2 

3 

Engineering  Mathematics  I 

386 

3 

1 

3 

1 

Electric  Machines 

747 

— 

2 

3 

Electronics 

743 

2 

3 

— 

— 

Fluid  Mechanics  I 

334 

2 

— 

2 

3 

ffOFTt 

Heat  Engineering 

308 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Heat  Engineering  Laboratory  I 

310 

3 

— 

3 

00  L 

Systems  Dynamics 

360 

1 

— 

1 

— 

lilltioltz,  M 

Engineering  Thermodynamics 

309 

2 

— 

2 

— 

FvfW< 

Vibrations 

361 

2 

— 

— 

— 

5 Aider 

And  one  of: 

History 

2330  or  1 

faults: 

2332  i 

2 

— 

2 

[Atoms, 

Political  Science 

2730  | 

Foley,  m 

iter,  m.sc 


FOURTH  YEAR  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 


, Cohn,  m 


.kiltie,  i 


J.C.lemple 
Bhl  Frof 

Applied  Fluid  Mechanics 

344 

2 

IX 

2 

IX 

Applied  Mechanics 

367,  368 

2 

IX 

2 

IX 

Control  Systems 

391,  392 

2 

1 X 

2 

IX 

■) 

A Cunning 
Miiwi 

Engineering  Law 

3440 

1 

— 

— 

— 

English 

2140 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Heat  Transfer 

319 

2 

— 

2 

— 

Heat  Engineering  Laboratory 

320 

— 

IX 

— 

IX 

Ul.  lOm 

Numerical  Analysis 

2443 

— 

— 

2 

(CiTlnr 

Philosophy  of  Science 

2040 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Wson, 

Thesis 

40 

— 

3 

— 

3 

fliewic 

and  two  of: 

Engineering  Mathematics  II 

390 

2 

_ 

2 

IX 

ATRIA 

Fluid  Mechanics  II 

346 

2 

— 

2 

11/ 

1 /2 

RI 

Manufacturing  Science 

374  | 

2 

— 

— 

— 

modern 
to,  desij 

Science  of  Design  f 

375  ( 

— 

— 

2 

1 V 

1/2 

Microscopic  Thermodynamics 

322 

2 

— 

2 

IX 

sprier 
Sal  Held 
audit 

Thermal  Power  Generation 

323 

2 

— 

2 

11/ 

1/2 

Industrial 


S APF  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 


3 Dfessor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department: 

- IBernholtz,  m.a.,  ph.d.(cal.  tech.) 

ssociate  Professor  and  Assistant  Department  Chairman: 
I W.  P.  Anderson,  m.a.sc. 


Engineering 


J (pfessors: 

J W.  Abrams,  a. b. (calif.),  ph.d.(calif.) 

] J.  Foley,  M.A. (GLASGOW) 

, Porter,  m.sc.(manch.),  ph.d.(manch.)  (on  leave  for  the  session ) 


. sociate  Professors: 

; H.  Cohn,  m.a. 

A.  Lambe,  b.a.sc.(u.b.c.),  m.sc.(stan.),  ph.d.(stan.) 

_ j|G.  C.  Templeton,  b.a.,  a.m.(princ.),  ph.d.(princ.) 

f sistant  Professors: 

A.  Buzacott,  B.SC.  (SYDNEY),  B.E. (SYDNEY),  M.  SC.  ( BIRMINGHAM  ) , PH. D.  (BIRMING- 
HAM) 

. A.  Cunningham,  m.a. (oxford),  ph.d. (Adelaide) 

. Mowshowitz,  S.B.  (CHICAGO),  S.M.  ( MICH. ) , A.M.(MICH-),  PH.D.  (MICH.) 

,i.  J.  M.  Posner,  b.a. sc.,  ph.d. 


jecial  Lecturers  (part-time): 

1 . Davidson,  b.a. sc.,  m.com. 

M.  Tusiewicz,  b. sc. (eng.)  (lond.),  m.a.sc.,  m.b.a. 

^DUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 
ourse  4 

he  modern  view  of  Industrial  Engineering  is  that  of  a field  concerned  with  the 
nalysis,  design  improvement  and  operation  of  integrated  systems  of  men,  materials 
nd  equipment.  This  concept  crystallized  when  it  became  clear  that  certain  modern 
ichnical  fields,  including  operational  research,  control  theory,  computer  science,  proba- 
ility  and  statistics,  systems  theory  and  human  factors  engineering,  constituted  a body 
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of  knowledge  particularly  useful  in  the  operation  and  management  of  modern  bi 
ness,  industry  and  government. 

As  a logical  outcome  of  this  development,  the  course  in  Industrial  Engineering  v; 
established  in  1958  to  provide  graduates  in  engineering  specializing  in  the  theory  a'  # 
practice  of  these  subjects.  This  specialization  rests  upon  a substantal  foundation 
science  and  mathematics,  in  fundamental  engineering  disciplines  including  fluid  ri 
chanics,  applied  thermodynamics,  electric  science,  mechanics  of  materials,  materi 
science  and  automation,  and  in  such  subjects  as  economics,  organizational  struct! 
financial  control  and  the  behavioural  sciences. 

For  the  First  Year  curriculum  see  Division  A,  page  22. 


[TH  year  1 


SECOND  YEAR  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 


Control 


ialEngmee 
:ment  Sciei 


HOURS  PER  WEEK 

ll-nP 

SUBJECTS 

SUBJECT 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

NO. 

Lect.  Lab. 

Lect.  Lab. 

Calculus 

Computer  Programming  I 
Economics 

Electrical  Engineering 
Elements  of  Industrial  Engineering 
Materials  Science 
Mechanics  of  Materials 
Probability  and  Statistics  I 
Practical  Experience 


2420 

422 

2720 

719,  720 

414 

834 

102,  104 
2423 
20 


1 

PA 


1 

PA 


THIRD  YEAR  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 


»ps  1,2,3 


man  Factor 


— — — — I Bins  Then 


Accounting 

2734 

2 

— 

2 

— 

Computer  Programming  II 

423 

1 

PA 

1 

PA 

Control  Engineering 

394 

— 

— 

2 

3 

Differential  Equations 

2432 

2 

PA 

2 

PA 

Fluid  Mechanics  and 
Thermodynamics 

337 

2 

3 

— 

— 

Numerical  Analysis 

2433 

2 

PA 

2 

PA 

Operational  Research  I 

424 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Probability  and  Statistics  II 

2430 

1 

PA 

1 

Pi 

Practical  Experience 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

And  one  of: 
History 

Political  Science 

2330  or  ' 
2332 
2730  1 

2 

— 

2 

— 
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0der“!'C  RTH  YEAR  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

tteriid  |j 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 

; U ECTS 

indaiij 
? fluid  j 

SUBJECT 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

NO. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

, niaifVi:  >matic  Control  of  Processes 

415 

2 

— 

2 

— 

stnilrj  neering  Law 

3440 

1 

— 

— 

— 

ir  ish 

2140 

1 

— 

1 

— 

n strial  Engineering  Seminar 

417 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Vf  agement  Science 

418 

2 

1 & 

2 

m 

Djrational  Research  II 

419 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Plasophy  and  Science 

2040 

2 

— 

— 

— 

If  sis  Project 

40,  421 

— 

6 

— 

6 

r~ir  one  subject  from  each  of 
roups  1,  2,  3 and  4: 

hi.  if 

GIUP  1 

' luman  Factors  Engineering  and 
1 Equipment  Design 

425 

2 

lan  as  an  Individual 

426 

2 

— 

— 

— 

_ G UP  2 

I dan  as  a Machine 

427 

— 

— 

2 

— 

)rganizational  Psychology 

428 

— 

— 

2 

— 

G >UP  3 

Jystems  Theories  I 

429 

2 

1/2 

— 

— 

danufacturing  Science 

374 

2 

— 

— 

— 

-G  )UP  4 

Systems  Theories  II 

430 

— 

— 

2 

1/2 

science  of  Design 

375 

— = 

— 

2 

1/2 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  DIVISION 

Chairman  of  the  Division: 

B.  Etkin,  m.a.sc.,  f.c.a.s.i.( Professor  of  Aerospace  Engineering) 


:ngineerir| 


Science 


:oni'e  in  lh 
curricula 

Is  third  and 
in  the  sei 


if  the  Firsts 


| j\D  YEAI 


Members  of  the  Division: 

K.  T.  Aust,  m.a.sc.,  ph.d.  (Professor  of  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science) 

P.  P.  Biringer,  dip.  ing(bud.),  m.sc.( Stockholm),  ph.d.  (Professor  of  Electri 
Engineering) 


i 

'..3 


G.  F.  D.  Duff,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  f.r.s.c.  (Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department! 
Mathematics) 

W.  F.  Graydon,  m.a.sc.,  ph.d.(minn.),  (Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering) 

J.  N.  P.  Hume,  m.a.,  ph.d.  (Professor  of  Physics  and  Computer  Science) 

R.  L.  Armstrong,  m.a.,  ph.d.  (Professor  of  Physics) 

J.  VandeVegte,  dip.  ing.( delft),  m.a.sc.,  ph.d.  (Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineerii) 


Btnics 
■j  Circuit' 
«ofJv 
Ml  Mel 
riChemi 
a 


ENGINEERING  SCIENCE 

Course  5 Hi  slink  i 

The  Engineering  Science  course  is  designed  for  students  whose  primary  interest  isi  ;:i; 1,1  ^ 
the  applications  of  science  to  modern  technology,  and  who  wish  to  prepare  the1- 
selves  for  careers  in  research,  development  or  teaching.  The  undergraduate  cou : 111  ml 
provides  excellent  preparation  for  post-graduate  work  in  a wide  range  of  speciality  * 
in  Engineering,  Science  and  Mathematics,  and  the  majority  of  graduates  from  t; 
course  do  proceed  to  graduate  study.  Students  who  graduate  from  the  course  and  ) pi# 
not  continue  their  studies  are  nevertheless  well  qualified  to  fill  a variety  of  positic; 
in  Industry  and  Government. 

The  courses  offered  are  of  a high  standard,  so  that  only  students  with  better-ttai- 
average  ability  in  mathematics  and  science  can  expect  to  succeed  in  them.  For  f;  pp 
reason,  admission  is  granted  only  to  those  who  attain  an  average  of  at  least  70 
in  the  Ontario  Grade  XIII  or  its  equivalent  (see  p.  9).  The  First  Year  of  the  Coup 
may  not  be  repeated  without  the  special  permission  of  the  Council  of  the  Faculty,  a !l  pfurthe 
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ice 


ri0gfjc(jtinuation  into  the  second  year  is  restricted  to  those  whose  weighted  average  grade 
ir  irst  year  is  66%  or  higher.  Those  who  achieve  the  general  promotion  average  of 
6 <fo  in  the  first  year  may  continue  without  condition  into  the  second  year  of  any 
o er  course  in  the  Faculty. 

"he  curricula  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  course  are  common  for  all  students. 
Ii  the  third  and  fourth  years,  there  are  a few  common  subjects,  and  considerable 
l;tude  in  the  selection  of  the  remainder.  There  are  available  eight  carefully  planned 
oionsf  each  of  which  provides  a specialized  preparation  for  a particular  branch 
o applied  science.  In  addition  students  have  the  opportunity  not  to  enroll  in  any  one 
o these  options,  but  to  take  an  elective  program,  as  outlined  below. 

"or  the  First  Year  curriculum  see  Division  B,  page  23. 


SCOND  YEAR  ENGINEERING  SCIENCE 


Elect  j 


5BJECTS 

i 

HOURS 

PER  WEEK 

SUBJECT 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

NO. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

I lculus 

2425 

3 

2 

3 

2 

onomics 

2720 

2 

— 

2 

— 

ectric  Circuits 

715,  716 

2 

IK 

2 

IK 

echanics  of  Materials 

103 

2 

— 

— 

— 

americal  Methods 

2429 

3 

2 

— 

— 

aysical  Chemistry 

608, 609 

2 

IK 

2 

IK 

jiysics 

2521,  2522  3 

3 

3 

3 

obability  and  Statistics 

2427 

— 

— 

3 

2 

nee: 


ich  student  is  asked  to  indicate  before  the  end  of  Second  Year  his  intended  course 
j.:  study  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years,  but  such  indication  is  not  binding.  Fie  may 
}ect  to  enrol!  in  one  of  the  options  listed,  or  alternatively  to  select  a program  that 
yes  not  conform  to  any  one  of  them.  In  the  latter  case,  there  are  three  conditions 
1 be  met. 

lUl  (i)  The  program  shall  average  from  18  to  20  load  units  over  the  year.  One  unit  is 
jnl  | hour  lecture  per  week  or  3 hours  laboratory  per  week. 

J (ii)  The  selection  of  courses  is  subject  to  the  constraints  imposed  by  the  current 
metable  of  lectures  and  laboratories,  and  by  prerequisites.  Information  about  third 
4 , ear  prerequisites  for  fourth  year  courses  is  available  in  the  Engineering  Science  office. 
j;  i (Hi)  The  program  must  be  discussed  with,  and  approved  by  a member  of  the  staff 
f j f the  Division  of  Engineering  Science. 


For  further  information  about  the  Aerospace  Option,  see  page  58. 
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THIRD  YEAR  ENGINEERING  SCIENCE 


i 


HOURS  PER  WEEK 


SUBJECTS 

SUBJECT 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

NO. 

Led. 

Lab. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

COMMON  SUBJECTS 

Differential  Equations 

2438 

2 

2 

Theory  of  Functions 

2437 

2 

— 

2 

- 

And  one  of: 
History 

2330  or  i 
2332 

2 

2 

Political  Science 
option  5a,  Aerospace 
Advanced  Mechanics 

2730  ) 

1030 

2 

2 

Atomic  Structure  and 
Quantum  Physics 

2533 

4 

Physical  Electronics 

739,  738 

2 

— 

2 

3 

Mechanics  of  Structures 

1034,  1035 

2 

IK 

2 

3 

Fluid  Mechanics 

1028,  1029 

2 

3 

1 

1/2 

Physics  Laboratory 

2532 

— 

3 

— 

3 

Statistical  Physics 

2531 

2 

— 

— 

— 

option  5c,  Chemical 
Atomic  & Molecular  Structure 

2631 

2 

2 

Chem.  Eng.  Rate  Processes 

641 

— 

— 

3 

— 

Chem.  Eng.  Thermodynamics 

640 

2 

— 

2 

— 

Chem.  Eng.  Problems  & Lab 

642 

— 

9 

— 

7K 

Electronics 

740,  741 

2 

— 

2 

IK 

Fluid  Mechanics 

338 

2 

3 

— 

— 

Synthetic  Chemistry 

626 

2 

— 

2 

— 

option  5cs,  Computer  Science 
Advanced  Programming  I 

3338 

3 

6 





Advanced  Programming  II 

3339 

— 

— 

3 

6 

Atomic  Structure  and 
Quantum  Physics 

2533 

_ 

_ 

4 

Circuit  Analysis 

742 

2 

— 

2 

— 

Physical  Electronics 

739,  738 

2 

— 

2 

3 

Statistical  Physics 

2531 

2 

— 

— 

— 

option  5e,  Electrical 
Advanced  Mechanics 

1030 

2 

2 

Atomic  Structure  and 
Quantum  Physics 

2533 

4 

Circuit  Analysis 

742 

2 

— 

2 

— 

Electromagnetic  Fields 

754 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 
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T [RD  YEAR  ENGINEERING  SCIENCE  (CONTINUED) 


HOURS  PER  WEEK 

''SI 

JECTS 

SUBJECT 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

'll 

NO. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

p 

'sical  Electronics 

739,  738 

2 

— 

2 

3 

p 

'sics  Laboratory 

2532 

— 

3 

— 

3 

p 

'sics  of  Solids  and  Fluids 

2534 

2 

— 

— 

— 

S tistical  Physics 

2531 

2 

— 

— 

— 

II 

o 'ION  5g,  Geophysics 
/ vanced  Mechanics 

1030 

2 

2 

/ >mic  Structure  and 
Quantum  Physics 

2533 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

I ctronics 

740,  741 

2 

— 

2 

V/2 

( ophysics 

2537 

1 

— 

1 

— 

lysics  Laboratory 

2532 

— 

3 

— 

3 

lysics  of  Solids  and  Fluids 

2534 

2 

— 

— 

— 

1 nciples  of  Geology 

2920 

2 

2 

2 

2 

! itistical  Physics 

2531 

2 

— 

— 

— 

< tion  5m,  Materials  Science 
; omic  and  Molecular  Structure 

2631 

2 

2 

[s 

tallurgical  Thermodynamics 

830,  831 

2 

2 

2 

2 

lysics  of  Metals 

821,  822 

2 

6 

2 

3 

aterials  Science 

838 

— 

— 

2 

— 

lysics  of  Solids  and  Fluids 

2534 

2 

— 

— 

— 

ray  Crystallography 

2901 

— 

2 

— 

2 

d one  of 

Ivanced  Mechanics 

1030 

2 

2 

aysical  Electronics 

738,739 

2 

— 

2 

3 

organic  Chemistry 

634 

2 

— 

2 

— 

>tion  5nt,  Nuclear  and 
Thermal  Power 
dvanced  Mechanics 

1030 

2 

2 

xperimental  Stress  Analysis 

365,  366 

2 

— 

1 

3 

tomic  Structure  and 
Quantum  Physics 

2533 

4 

luid  Mechanics 

340 

2 

3 

2 

3 

[eat  Engineering 

313,  314 

1 

3 

1 

3 

hysics  Laboratory 

2532 

— 

3 

— 

3 

tatistical  Physics 

2531 

2 

— 

— 

ption  5p,  Physics 
advanced  Mechanics 

1030 

2 

2 
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THIRD  YEAR  ENGINEERING  SCIENCE  (CONTINUED) 


HOURS  PER  WEEK 


SUBJECTS 

SUBJECT 

First  Term 

Secor 

NO. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Lect. 

Atomic  Structure  and 

Quantum  Physics 

2533 

— 

— 

4 

Electromagnetic  Fields 

754 

1 

1 

1 

Physical  Electronics 

739,  738 

2 

— 

2 

Physics  Laboratory 

2532 

— 

3 

— 

Physics  of  Solids  & Fluids 

2534 

2 

— 

— 

Statistical  Physics 

2531 

2 

— 

— 

and  one  of: 

Experimental  Stress  Analysis 

365,  366 

2 

— 

1 

Circuit  Analysis 

742 

2 

— 

2 

ADDITIONAL  ELECTIVE 

Operational  Research  I 

424 

2 

2 

2 

FOURTH  YEAR  ENGINEERING  SCIENCE 

COMMON  SUBJECTS 

Differential  Equations  of 

Mathematical  Physics 

2445 

2 

— 

2 

Philosophy  and  Science 

2040 

2 

— 

— 

English 

2140 

1 

— 

1 

Thesis 

40 

— 

— 

— 

option  5a,  Aerospace 

Aerodynamics 

1040,  1041 

2 

PA 

2 

Electronic  Circuits 

778, 769 

2 

— 

i 

Engineering  Design 

1047 

— 

6 

— 

Gasdynamics 

1048,  1049 

2 

IA 

2 

Transport  Phenomena 

1050 

— 

— 

2 

And  two  of: 

Physics  and  Mechanics  of  Solids 

1044,  1045 

2 

PA 

2 

Physics  of  Radiating  Gases 

1042,  1043 

2 

PA 

2 

Plasmadynamics 

1046 

2 

— 

2 

System  Dynamics 

766,  773 

2 

PA 

2 

option  5c,  Chemical 

Chem.  Eng.  Design 

666 

2 

6 

2 

Chem.  Eng.  Laboratory 

652 

— 

9 

— 

Thermodynamics  of 

Chemical  Systems 

665 

3 

— 

— 

Dynamics  of  Chemical  Systems 

667 

— 

— 

3 

Lab. 


I 
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URTH  YEAR  ENGINEERING  SCIENCE  (CONTINUED) 


i 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 

'Wl,S3JECTS 

SUBJECT 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

} 

NO. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

]iss  Transfer 

650 

2 

— 

2 

■ — - 

( ganic  Chemistry 

660,  661 

2 

— 

1 

6 

J ] jcess  Dynamics 

664 

2 

— 

2 

3 

, i tion  5cs,  Computer  Science 

itomata  Theory 

3340 

2 

— 

2 

— 

omputer  Organization 

3341 

— 

— 

2 

2 

ectronic  Circuits 

778,  769 

2 

— 

1 

3 

formation  Systems  I 

782 

2 

— 

1 

— 

americal  Solution  of  Partial 

Differential  Equations 

2440 

2 

— 

2 

— 

pitching  Theory 

760 

2 

1 

— 

— 

achniques  of  Optimization 

787 

2 

3 

2 

3 

’tion  5e,  Electrical 

nergy  Conversion  Processes 

788,  789 

2 

VA 

2 

VA 

lectronic  Circuits 

778,  769 

2 

— 

1 

3 

formation  Systems  I 

782 

2 

— 

1 

— 

lformation  Systems  II 

786,  783 

— 

— 

2 

3 

uantum  Mechanics 

2545 

2 

— 

2 

— 

vstem  Dynamics 

766,  773 

2 

VA 

2 

VA 

/ave  Theory 

790,  791 

2 

3 

2 

— 

ption  5g,  Geophysics 

'ontrol  Systems 

398,  399 

1 

— 

2 

3 

ieophysics  Laboratory 

2573 

— 

6 

— 

9 

Jeophysical  Methods 

2561 

2 

— 

2 

— 

’hysics  of  the  Earth 

2570 

2 

— 

2 

— 

ieology 

2903 

2 

2 

2 

2 

ind  one  of: 

atmospheric  Physics 

2571 

2 

— 

2 

— 

fectonophysics 

2574 

2 

— 

2 

— 

iption  5m,  Materials  Science 
Tigh  Temperature  Physical 

Chemistry 

840 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3hysics  of  Metals 

823 

2 

— 

2 

— 

Materials  Science 

839 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Theory  of  Metallurgical 

Reactions 

841 

2 

— 

— 

— 
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FOURTH  YEAR  ENGINEERING  SCIENCE  (CONTINUED) 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 

SUBJECTS 

SUBJECT 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

NO. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Materials  Science  Laboratory 

827 

— 

6 

— 

9 

And  one  of: 

Solid  State  Physics 

2546 

— 

— 

4 

— 

Wave  Mechanics,  Statistical 

Thermodynamics  & Kinetics 

CHM-327 

2 

— 

2 

— 

Quantum  Mechanics 

2545 

2 

— 

2 

— 

ff° 

option  5nt,  Nuclear  and 

Thermal  Power 

Control  Systems 

398,  399 

1 

— 

2 

3 

Ijjlff 

Heat  Transfer 

328 

— 

— 

2 

— 

Nuclear  and  High  Energy  Physics 

2544 

— 

— 

4 

— 

Ifllf 

Nuclear  Engineering 

670,  671 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Physics  Laboratory 

2542 

— 

3 

— 

3 

IlSm 

Thermal  Energy  Conversion 

331, 332 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Computational  Methods 

393 

1 

3 

1 

3 

"SOI 

option  5p,  Physics 

a» 

Electronic  Circuits 

778,  769 

2 

■ — 

1 

3 

llBu 

Physics  Laboratory 

2542 

— 

6 

— 

6 

F.G 

Quantum  Mechanics 

2545 

2 

— 

2 

— 

Lie 

Wave  Theory 

790 

2 

— 

2 

— 

5.) 

And  any  two  of: 

!.\| 

Electromagnetic  Radiation 

n 

and  Matter 

2541 

2 

— 

2 

— 

i if 

Molecular  Physics  and 

:■ 

Statistical  Mechanics 

2543 

4 

— 

— 

— 

Is 

Nuclear  and  High  Energy  Physics 

2544 

— 

— 

4 

— 

l\ 

Relativity  Theory 

2547 

4 

— 

— 

— 

Solid  State  Physics 

2546 

— 

— 

4 

— 

lie 

ADDITIONAL  ELECTIVES 

'S  Is 

E 

i 

Human  Factors  Engineering  and 

l 

Equipment  Design 

425 

2 

— 

— 

— 

i, 

Man  as  a Machine 

427 

— 

— 

2 

— 

I 1 

Operational  Research  II 

419 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

Information  Processing  Systems  I 

761 

2 

1 

— 

— 

i 

Information  Processing  Systems  II 

798 

— 

— 

2 

1 

i 

ireckenr 


IK  B.S. 


m 


! 


Chemical 


Engineering 
and  Applied 
Chemistry 


rAFF  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 


'ofessor  and  Head  of  the  Department: 

G.  Breckenridge,  b.a.sc.,  ph.d.( cantab.) 


, ssociate  Professor  and  Assistant  Head  of  the  Department: 

) W.  Smith,  m.a.sc.(u.b.c.),  ph.d.(lond.) 

3 rofessors: 

>.  G.  Andrews,  m.a. (cantab.)  ( Nuclear  Engineering ) 

! /.  H.  Burgess,  b.ch.e.,  m.f.s.,  ph.d.(corn.) 

i /.  F.  Graydon,  m.a.sc.,  ph.d.(minn.) 

- E.  Jervis,  M.A.,  ph.d. 

- w.  G.  MacElhinney,  m.a.sc. 

L W.  Missen,  m.sc.(qu.),  ph.d. (cantab.) 

V.  H.  Rapson,  m.a.sc.,  ph.d. 

. H.  Spinner,  m.a.sc.,  ph.d. 

).  Trass,  b.s.e.(princ.),  sc.d.(m.i.t.) 

A.  Wayman,  m.a.,  ph.d. 

1 L.  Williams,  b.a.,  m.sc. (western),  ph.d.(mcgill) 
issociate  Professors: 

— T Basmadjian,  dip.  ing.  chem. (zurich),  m.a.sc.,  ph.d. 

VI.  E.  Charles,  b.sc.(lond.),  m.sc.,  ph.d.(alta.) 

— \V.  A.  M.  Hewer,  b.a.sc.  ( Mining  Engineering ) 

R.  L.  Hummel,  b.s. (purdue),  ph.d.(iowa) 

R.  F.  Hunter,  m.a.sc.,  ph.d. 

R.  Luus,  M.A.SC.,  A.M.,  PH.D.  (PRINCETON) 

M.  R.  Piggott,  M.SC.,  ph.d.(lond.)  (Materials  Science) 
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Course  6 

The  chemical  engineer  is  concerned  with  the  development  and  operation  of  process 
by  means  of  which  matter  is  chemically  altered  to  a more  useful  form,  and  in  t 
design,  construction,  operation  and  management  of  plant  in  which  to  effect  s 
changes.  In  addition  to  such  obviously  chemical  processes  as  those  encountered 
the  petroleum  refining  and  petro-chemical  industry,  a great  variety  of  industrs 
processes  involve  chemistry  and  require  the  abilities  of  the  chemical  engineer, 
order  to  equip  a student  to  start  his  professional  career  as  a chemical  engineer,  t 
undergraduate  course  is  intended  to  provide  him  with  training  in  the  principles 
the  major  divisions  of  chemistry  and  chemical  engineering,  together  with  the  essenti.j 
of  other  engineering  subjects. 

In  the  second  term  of  the  final  year,  certain  elective  subjects  and  the  topic  chosi 
for  the  thesis  allow  the  student  to  specialize  according  to  his  interests  and  abiliti 
The  thesis  serves  as  an  introduction  to  research,  and  its  nature  may  vary  widi 
depending  on  the  interests  of  the  staff  and  students.  It  may,  for  example,  be  co 
cerned  with  an  experimental  laboratory  investigation,  the  design  of  a process,  or 
computer  study  of  a chemical  system. 

For  the  First  Year  curriculum  see  Division  A,  page  22. 
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1 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 

■ 

s IJECTS 

SUBJECT 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

NO. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

fi  alytical  Chemistry 

615,  614 

2 

9 

— 

— 

/alytical  Chemistry  and 

Computation  Laboratory 

613 

— 

— 

— 

— 

C cuius 

2420 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Cemical  Engineering 

Science  Laboratory 

619 

— 

— 

— 

7/2 

I anomies 

2720 

2 

— 

2 

— 

I .ctrical  Engineering 

719,  720 

2 

3 

2 

3 

[ roduction  to  Mass  and 

Heat  Transfer 

631 

2 

— 

2 

— 

1 irganic  Chemistry 

617 

1 

— 

2 

— 

bchanics  of  Materials 

102 

2 

— 

2 

— 

l ysical  Chemistry 

622 

2 

— 

2 

— 

acess  Calculations 

620 

— 

3 

— 

3 

roct! 

tactical  Experience 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

din] 

cts 

erec 

| 
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dust 

bplied  Mathematics 

633 

1 

1 

1 

1 

eer, 

lemical  Engineering 

eer,i 

Thermodynamics 

640 

2 

2 

2 

2 

pit! 

lemical  Laboratory 

627 

— 

6 

— 

6 

sent 

faction  Kinetics 

625 

1 

— 

1 

— 

uid  Mechanics 

339,  632 

2 

3 

2 

— 

ck 

dustrial  Chemistry 

630 

2 

— 

1 

— 

Mil 

ass  Transfer  Operations 

650 

2 

1 

2 

1 

wide 

rganic  Chemistry 

628,  629 

2 

6 

2 

9 

eff 

actical  Experience 

20 

— 

— 

— 

1 

A 

nd  one  of: 
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2330  or 

2332 

> 2 

— 

2 

— 

olitical  Science 

2730  J 
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FOURTH  YEAR  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 


HOURS  PER  WEEK 

SUBJECTS 

SUBJECT 

First  Term  Second  Term 

NO. 

Lect.  Lab.  Lect.  Lab.  ; 

Chemical  Engineering 


Thermodynamics  and  Kinetics 

655 

2 

— 

2 

— 

Chemical  Engineering  Laboratory 

652 

— 

9 

— 

— 

Chemical  Plant  Design 

651 

2 

6 

— 

— 

English 

2140 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Organic  Chemistry 

654 

2 

— 

2 

— 

Philosophy  and  Science 

2040 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Practical  Experience 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Process  Dynamics 

653 

2 

3 

— 

— 

Public  Speaking 

656 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Thesis 

40 

— 

1 

— 

18 

And  one  of: 

Advanced  Separation 

Processes 

669  \ 

Applied  Nuclear  Chemistry 

668  ( 

2 

Instrumental  Methods 

663  ( 

Process  Control 

662  1 

Electrical 


Engineering 


_ 
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D.  J.  Shepley,  M.D.,  b.a.sc. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 


Course  7 

Electrical  Engineers  are  concerned  with  all  things  electrical;  but  such  a sim'e 
statement  fails  to  convey  any  real  notion  of  the  great  variety  of  activity  in  which  tly 
are  engaged,  the  many  aspects  of  their  concern,  or  the  nature  of  the  education  that  tly 
require. 

Electrical  engineers  are,  of  course,  still  involved  in  the  application  of  new  knowlete 
to  the  basic  areas  — the  generation,  transmission  and  utilization  of  electriil 
power  and  the  communication  of  information  —but  they  are  being  faced  daily  wh 


WYE 


situations  not  envisaged  even  a few  years  ago.  They  are  searching  continuously  r 


new  approaches  that  may  be  better  suited  to  future  needs,  as  for  example,  magne  ■ 
hydrodynamic  generation,  microelectronics  and  satellite  communication.  There  i: a 
growing  demand  for  sophisticated  electrical  sensing  and  control  equipment  for  a we 
variety  of  non-electrical  processes,  and  for  electronic  computers  capable  of  the  ra  J 
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)i:essing  of  large  volumes  of  information  and  the  solving  of  increasingly  complex 
)i  jlems. 

Vithin  any  of  these  areas  the  electrical  engineer  may  be  engaged  in  research, 
kalopment,  design,  manufacture,  operation  or  management.  He  may  have  to  assist 
j|;r  engineers  and  scientists  in  widely  differing  fields  by  supplying  them  with  tech- 
ies or  insights  unfamiliar  to  them,  as  for  example,  in  the  developing  field  of 
b medical  engineering,  or  he  may  have  to  coordinate  the  application  of  many  tech- 
n agies  in  a single  project.  In  addition  to  all  of  this,  he  must  accept  considerable 
ri  Donsibility  in  community  affairs. 

t is  obvious  then,  from  the  wide  range  of  his  possible  involvement,  that  the  elec- 
jti,  al  engineer  needs  a professional  education  of  great  breadth  and  depth.  In  the 
u lergraduate  course,  stress  is  laid  on  building  a solid  foundation.  The  time  limitation 
r uires  that  only  material  which  is  essential  can  be  included;  much  that  might  be 
i mediately  helpful  must  be  omitted  to  make  room  for  that  which  will  still  be 
rwant  for  several  years.  On  this  base,  the  graduate  will  have  to  build  his  continuing 
eication. 

The  electrical  engineer  makes  extensive  use  of  mathematical  techniques  and  con- 
ots;  mathematics  is  thus  of  the  utmost  importance  and  a large  portion  of  the  course 
idevoted  to  it.  Fundamental  subjects  such  as  mechanics,  electrical  physics,  chemistry 
id  thermodynamics  get  considerable  attention  in  the  early  years.  The  basic  electrical 
igineering  subjects  (electromagnetic  field  theory,  electronics,  machine  principles  and 
i cuit  theory)  follow  these,  with  expansion  and  some  specialization  in  the  final  year, 
so  included  are  a few  non-technical  subjects  of  importance.  In  the  final  year,  only 
e-third  of  the  curriculum  is  prescribed  by  the  department;  students  freely  select  the 
it  of  their  curriculum  from  a wide  range  of  elective  subjects. 

Electrical  engineering  is  characterized  by  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  its 
aduates  who  proceed  to  post-graduate  study  to  get  advanced  training  in  a particular 
ea.  Information  on  this  may  be  obtained  from  the  calendar  and  other  publications 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

For  the  First  Year  curriculum  see  Division  A,  page  22. 
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JBJECTS 

SUBJECT 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

twin  ji 

NO. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Lect.  Lab. 

lalculus  II 
' Circuit  Theory  I 
laterial  Science  I 

2421 

4 

2 

— — 

710 

2 

2 

— — 

819 

3 

IK 

— — 

dectrical  Laboratory 

713 

— 

3 

— — 

dynamics 

352,  353 

3 

2 

— — 

Numerical  Methods 

721 

— 

— 

2 2 
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SECOND  YEAR  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  (CONTINUED) 


HOURS  PER  WEEK 

SUBJECTS 

SUBJECT 

First  Term 

Second  Term  i*: 

NO. 

Lect.  Lab. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Circuit  Theory  II 
Thermodynamics  & Statistical 

712 

— — 

3 

2 

Mechanics 

751 

— — 

3 

1 

Introductory  Electronics 

714 

— — 

2 

3 

Electric  & Magnetic  Fields 

711 

— — 

3 

2 

Economics 

2720 

2 — 

2 

— 

Practical  Experience 

20 

— — 

— 

— 
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Applied  Mathematics  I 

732 

2 

2 

— 

— 

Linear  Systems  Theory 

733 

4 

2 

— 

— 

Physical  Electronics  I 

730 

2 

IX 

— 

— 

Fields  & Waves 

750 

2 

2 

— 

— 

Electromechanical  Systems  I 

734 

2 

3 

— 

— 

Applied  Mathematics  II 

736 

— 

— 

3 

2 

Material  Science  II 

835 

— 

— 

2 

IX 

Physical  Electronics  II 

731 

— 

— 

2 

IX 

Electronic  Circuits  I 

737 

— 

— 

2 

3 

Electromechanical  Systems  II 

735 

— 

— 

2 

3 

Thermodynamics  & Statistical 
Mechanics 

751 

3 

1 

Practical  Experience 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

One  of: 

History 

Political  Science 

2330  or 

2332 

2730 

I2 

— 

2 

— 
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HOURS  PER  WEEK 

SUBJECTS 

SUBJECT 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

Prer 

NO. 

Lect.  Lab. 

Lect.  Lab. 

quis i 

Control  Systems  I 

765 

3 IX 

— — 

Electronic  Circuits  II 

768 

2 3 

— — 

Philosophy  & Science 

2040 

2 — 

— — 

English 

2140 

1 — 

1 — 
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<(  JRTH  YEAR  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  (CONTINUED) 


HOURS  PER  WEEK 

il  JECTS 

subject  First  Term  Second  Term 

Prere- 

no.  Lect.  Lab.  Lect.  Lab. 

quisite 

;ineering  Law 
sis 

1 ctical  Experience 


CTIVES1 

> be  chosen  first  term5 
plied  Mathematics  III 
ctromagnetic  Theory 
ormation  Processing  Systems  I 
[work  Theory 
Iwer  Systems  Analysis 
( antum  Physics 
5 id  State  Physics  for  Engineers 
{ itching  Theory 
( tier  Technical  Elective2 3 4 
o be  chosen  second  term5 
lamination 
dantum  Electronics 
1 wer  System  Control 
idiation  & Propagation 
rustics 

omedical  Engineering 
immunication  Systems 
antrol  Systems  II 
ectrodynamics 

formation  Processing  Systems  II 
tegrated  Circuits 
awer  Semiconductor  Circuits 
nified  Machine  Theory 
pitching  Circuits 
ther  Technical  Elective3 


3440 

40 

20 


1 — 


781 

2 

1 

— 

— 

762 

2 

1 

— 

— 

761 

2 

1 

— 

— 

772 

2 

1 

— 

— 

779 

2 

1A 

— 

— 

111 

2 

1A 

— 

— 

775 

2 

m 

— 

— 

760 

2 

i 

— 

— 

2 

UP 

— 

— 

7942) 



2 

UA 

7842  j 

> 2 

— 

2 

1 

111 

7802) 

— 

2 

UA 

7762  | 

> 2 

— 

2 

UA 

762 

792 

— 

— 

2 

UA 

796 

— 

— 

2 

UA 

770 

— 

— 

2 

3 

793 

— 

— 

2 

1 

797 

— 

— 

2 

1 

762 

798 

— 

— 

2 

1 

761 

774 

— 

— 

2 

UA 

795 

— 

— 

2 

UA 

763 

— 

— 

2 

1A 

799 

— 

— 

2 

UA 

— 

— 

2 

UP 

(2)  Paired  courses  will  be  timetabled  concurrently. 

(3)  Arranged  with  the  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

(4)  Lab  time  is  shown  as  a guide  only. 

(5)  Additional  courses  may  be  selected  with  the  permission  of  the  head  of  the 
department. 
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METALLURGY  AND  MATERIALS  SCIENCE 


Course  8 

“Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science”  is  the  study  of  the  production,  structure,  al 
properties  of  the  engineering  materials  used  in  structures,  machines  and  devices. 

Modern  technology  makes  increasingly  severe  demands  upon  both  metallic  al 
non-metallic  solids;  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  an  engineering  project,  the  ba: 
limitations  of  which  do  not  reside  in  the  materials  which  are  available.  For  examp, 
aerospace  travel  requires  materials  capable  of  withstanding  extremes  of  heat,  cold  a I 
pressure;  the  utilization  of  nuclear  energy  is  limited  only  by  materials  which  ci 
withstand  the  effects  of  radiation;  the  transistor  and  the  computer  depend  upon  ma- 
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'and*, 


>ciem 


i having  special  electrical  and  magnetic  properties.  As  industry  expands,  the 
allurgist  or  materials  engineer  is  being  called  upon  to  play  an  increasingly  impor- 
ts role  in  the  economy. 

’he  course  is  designed  to  place  primary  emphasis  upon  the  fundamental  principles 
ch  underlie  the  chemical,  physical  and  mechanical  properties  of  solids.  In  the 
firth  year,  each  student  is  assigned  an  experimental  problem  involving  original 
vrk  and,  where  possible,  this  is  related  to  the  actual  research  in  progress  in  the 
cLartment.  The  student  is,  therefore,  introduced  to  the  methods  of  research. 

The  department  is  equipped  with  modern  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  structure 
a l properties  of  materials.  This  equipment  includes  x-ray  diffraction  units,  an 
e:tron  beam  microprobe  analyzer,  an  electron  microscope,  several  optical  metallo- 
o phs,  materials  preparation  and  testing  equipment,  facilities  for  the  production 
a I measurement  of  high  temperatures,  high  vacuum  equipment,  etc. 

For  the  First  Year  curriculum  see  Division  A,  page  22. 
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: BJECTS 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 

SUBJECT 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

NO. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

ilculus 

2420 

2 

1 

2 

1 

:onomics 

2720 

2 

— 

2 

— 

ectrical  Engineering 

719,  720 

2 

3 

2 

3 

organic  Chemistry 

617 

1 

— 

2 

— 

aterials  Science 

832 

2 

— 

2 

— 

echanics  of  Materials 

106,  104 

2 

— 

1 

1 % 

nysical  Chemistry 

801 

2 

2 

2 

2 

rinciples  of  Metallography 

816 

1 

3 

— 

— 

robability  and  Statistics 

2423 

2 

2 

2 

2 

ractical  Experience 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

letallurgical  Analysis 

1 

808 

— 

— 

— 

3 
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THIRD  YEAR  METALLURGY  AND  MATERIALS  SCIENCE 


SUBJECTS 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 

SUBJECT 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

NO. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Chemical  Metallurgy 

802,  803 

— 

3 

2 

6 

Differential  Equations 

2432 

2 

Vk 

2 

i%  ! 

Fluid  Flow  and  Heat  Transfer 

341 

2 

— 

2 

3 

Materials  Processing 

833 

3 

— 

— 

— 

Physics  of  Metals 

821,  822 

2 

6 

2 

3 

Thermodynamics  in  Metallurgy 

810,  812 

2 

4 

2 

4 

X-ray  Crystallography 

2901 

— 

2 

— 

2 

Practical  Experience 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

And  one  of: 

History 

2330  or  \ 

2332 

2 

— 

2 

— 

Political  Science 

2730  ) 

FOURTH  YEAR  METALLURGY 

AND  MATERIALS 

SCIENCE 

Chemical  Metallurgy 

805,  806 

2 

6 

2 

— 

English 

2140 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Materials  Science  Seminar 

826 

— 

3 

— 

3 

Metallurgical  Problems  Laboratory 

814 

— 

4 

— 

4 

Philosophy  and  Science 

2040 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Physics  of  Metals 

823,  824 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Reaction  Kinetics 

836 

2 

2 

— 

— 

Thesis 

40 

— 

6 

— 

9 

Practical  Experience 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Materials  Science 

815 

2 

- — ■ 

2 

— 

Instrumental  Methods 

663 

— 

— 

2 

— 

Electrochemical  Processes 

813 

— 

— 

2 

2 
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in,  by 


dTtm 


Geological 

Engineering 


3 


2 The  course  in  Geological  Engineering  is  an  interfaculty  course,  the  specialized  core 
~ ( which  is  provided  by  the  Department  of  Geology  (Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science) 
\:h  assistance  from  several  departments  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
J gineering.  It  is  administered  by  a Course  Committee  the  current  members  of 
- (rich  are: 

W.  Nuffield,  b.a.(b.c.),  ph.d.,  f.r.c.S.,  Chairman;  Professor  and  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Geology. 

__  . D.  Baines,  b.sc.(alta),  m.sc.,  ph.d.(iowa);  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

G.  Breckenridge,  b.a.sc.,  ph.d.(cantab.),  Professor  and  Head,  Department  of 
Chemical  Engineering. 

B.  Currie,  b.a.(mcm.),  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Geology. 

; . C.  Kenney,  b.eng.(mcg.) , d.i.c.(imp.),  m.sc.(lond.),  ph.d.(lond.),  Professor  and 
Chairman,  Department  of  Civil  Engineering. 

i.  R.  Rice,  b. sc. (queen’s),  Professor  of  Mining  Engineering. 


rEOLOGICAL  ENGINEERING 
' ourse  9 

ieology  is  the  science  of  the  earth.  It  includes,  in  a large  sense,  all  knowledge  of  the 
arth  - its  origin,  history,  structure,  composition  and  mineral  wealth  - and  the  physical, 
hemical  and  biological  processes  that  change  the  earth.  It  spans  a wide  range  of 
ciences  and  requires  a thorough  grounding  in  mathematics  and  the  basic  science 
ind  engineering  disciplines  to  aid  in  a proper  understanding  of  the  subject  and  its 
nany  applications.  The  various  branches  of  geology  include  geophysics,  which  is 
:oncerned  with  the  investigation  of  the  earth,  particularly  its  structure  and  com- 
position, by  the  methods  of  experimental  physics;  geochemistry,  which  may  be 
iefined  broadly  to  include  all  parts  of  geology  that  involve  chemical  changes;  and 
geobiology  which  deals  with  the  totality  of  living  things  on  the  earth’s  surface  in 
geologic  time. 
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The  first  three  years  of  the  course  in  Geological  Engineering  provide  a brcl 
education  in  the  fundamentals  of  geology  and  its  associated  disciplines.  In  the  fou 
year  the  course  concentrates  on  the  study  of  Economic  Geology  - the  application: 
principles  and  methods  of  geology  in  the  discovery,  examination,  evaluation  a1 
production  of  mineral,  fossil  fuel  and  water  resources.  An  option  in  the  last  y< 
allows  the  student  to  choose  between  the  subjects  Exploration  Geophysics  (25i 
2569)  and  Mine  Operation  and  Administration  (224,  226)  thereby  emphasizing  eitl) 
the  search  for  or  the  development  of  mineral  deposits. 

Graduation  from  this  course  leads  to  employment  in  mineral  and  petrolei 
exploration  and  development.  Graduates  are  prepared  for  advanced  study  towai 
the  M.A.Sc.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  a number  of  branches  of  geology  including  E< 
nomic  Geology,  Geochemistry,  Structural  Geology  and  Applied  Geophysics. 

For  the  First  Year  curriculum  see  Division  A,  page  22. 
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SECOND  YEAR  GEOLOGICAL  ENGINEERING 


HOURS  PER  WEEK 

SUBJECTS 

SUBJECT 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

NO. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Calculus 

2420 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Economics 

2720 

2 

— 

2 

— 

Geological  Data  Processing 
by  Computer 

2922 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Inorganic  Chemistry 

617 

1 

— 

2 

— 

Mineralogy 

2921 

2 

4 

2 

4 

Mining 

195 

1 

— 

1 

2 

Principles  of  Geology 

2920 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Surveying 

155,  156 

1 

1/2 

1 

IX 

Practical  Experience 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IjCamp 

(j: 

itrential  Eqi 


mu 
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e a 3flj  RD  YEAR  GEOLOGICAL  ENGINEERING 


me  fc 
icatio 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 

ation 

If 

{ JECTS 

r 

SUBJECT 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

Iasi] 

1 

NO. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

^'•logical  Field  Trips 

2937 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' Vbhanics  of  Materials! 

104,  106 

2 

— 

1 

1/2 

aetroli 

toil; 

mgl 

cs, 

ractive  Metallurgy 

804 

2 

— 

2 

— 

Leral  Identification  Laboratory 

2934 

— 

2 

— 

2 

rology 

2930 

2 

2 

2 

2 

sical  Geochemistry 

2935 

3 

— 

3 

— 

ctical  Experience 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

itigraphy  and  Sedimentation 

2931 

2 

2 

2 

2 

tonics 

2932 

1 

3 

1 

3 

vey  Camp 

158 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mu 

? of: 

ifferential  Equations 

2432 

2 

IV* 

2 

PA 

1 

ling  Technology 

196 

2 

— 

2 

— 

Ult), 

d one  of: 
tory 

2330  or  ) 
2332 

, 2 

2 

I litical  Science  2730 


Prerequisite  for  Exploration  Geophysics  2568,  2569  in  the  Fourth  Year. 
| ommencing  in  the  session  1 970-7 1 . 

LURTH  YEAR  GEOLOGICAL  ENGINEERING 


Iglish  Literature 

2140 

1 

— 1 

— 

\ I ploration  Geochemistry 

2943 

1 

3 1 

3 

• ( ological  Field  Trips 

2947 

— 

— — 

— 

- Geology  Field  Camp 

2946 

— 

— — 

— 

I neral  Deposits 

2940 

2 

3 2 

3 

I neral  Economics 

2944 

2 

— 1 

3 

1 troleum  and  Groundwater 

Geology 

2941 

2 

3 2 

3 

1 ilosophy  and  Science 

2040 

2 

— — 

— 

’ lesis 

40 

— 

3 — 

3 

id  one  of: 

.ploration  Geophysics 

2568,  2569 

2 

3 2 

3 

ining 

197,  198 

2 

3 2 

3 

mmediately  following  the  Annual  Examinations  of  the  Third  Year. 
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TEACHING  STAFF  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  AEROSPACE  STUDIES 


Professor  and  Director  of  the  Institute: 

G.  N.  Patterson,  b.sc.(alta.),  m.a.,  ph.d.,  ll.d.,  d.sc.,  f.r.ae.s.,  f.c.a.s.i.,  f.a.i.a 

F.R.S.C.,  F.A.A.A.S. 


I years  are 
it),  The  sti 


ijlttion  of  th 


Professors  and  Assistant  Directors: 

J.  H.  deLeew,  dip.  ing.(delft),  m.s.  in  a. e. (Georgia  tech.),  ph.d.,  f.c.a.s.i. 
ant  Director  - Research.) 

I.  I.  Glass,  b.a.sc.,  m.a. sc.,  ph.d.,  f.a.p.s.,  f.a.a.a.s.,  f.c.a.s.i.  ( Assistant  Directory 
Education) . 


of 


Professors: 

B.  Etkin,  b.a.sc.,  m.a.sc.,  f.c.a.s.i. 

J.  B.  French,  b.a.sc.,  m. sc. (Birmingham),  ph.d. 

H.  S.  Ribner,  b.s.(cal.  tech.),  m.s.(wash.).  ph.d.(wash.),  f.a.p.s.,  f.a.s.a.,  f.c.a 


irch  or  proj 


Associate  Professors: 

A.  J.  Howsmon,  b.s.m.e.  (purdue),  m.s. (purdue),  ph.d. (purdue) 
G.  K.  Korbacher,  dip.  ing. (berlin) , ph.d. (Braunschweig) 

R.  C.  Tennyson,  b.a.sc.,  m.a.sc.,  ph.d. 

S.  J.  Townsend,  b.a.(sask.),  m.a.(sask.),  ph.d. 


3J  who  dt 
dove,  but 
ranged  so 
facilities 


Assistant  Professors: 

P.  C.  Hughes,  b.a.sc.,  m.a.sc.,  ph.d. 

J.  W.  Locke,  b.a.sc.,  m.a.sc. 

R.  M.  Measures,  b.sc.,  a.r.c.s.,  d.i.c.,  ph.d.(lond.) 

L.  D.  Reid,  b.a.sc.,  m.a.sc. 

P.  A.  Sullivan,  b.e.,  m.e.(n.s.w.),  d.i.c.,  ph.d.(lond.) 


AEROSPACE  STUDIES 

A five-year  program  of  study  is  offered  to  prepare  the  student  for  a career  in  e 
aerospace  field.  It  includes  the  following  elements:  (a)  an  introduction  to  the  funf 
mentals  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry,  (b)  an  introduction  to  aerodynam  ;, 


I 
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I 

j|n  -umentation,  propulsion,  structures  and  design,  and  (c)  an  advanced  treatment  of 
th  subjects  required  for  modern  design  and  research  in  aerospace  science  and 
;r  neering  such  as  hypersonic  aerodynamics,  flight  dynamics,  and  space  propulsion. 
Uler  (a)  and  ( b ) the  student’s  training  is  necessarily  broad  and  basic.  The  more 
acanced  knowledge  needed  for  the  research,  development,  and  design  relevant  to 
nc  aircraft  and  spacecraft  is  provided  under  (c)  and  is  of  particular  significance, 
p ts  (a)  and  ( b ) are  provided  in  a four-year  undergraduate  course,  but  the  final 
ir  nsive  training  under  (c)  is  left  for  a postgraduate  (fifth)  year. 

’he  program  of  study  that  leads  to  status  as  a well-qualified  aerospace  engineer  has 
bi  n established  in  two  parts  as  follows: 

i)  Undergraduate  Course.  The  student  registers  in  the  course  in  Engineering 
S ;nce,  subject  to  the  entrance  requirements  given  on  page  9 of  this  Calendar.  This 

0 rse  provides  the  requisite  training  in  the  fundamental  sciences  (see  (a)  above). 
Tj  advanced  subjects  contained  in  the  Aerospace  option  given  in  the  third  and 

' fi'rth  years  are  taught  by  the  staff  of  the  Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies  (see  ( b ) 
a»ve).  The  student  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Applied  Science  upon 
npletion  of  this  part  of  the  program. 

ii)  Graduate  Course.  If  the  student’s  academic  record  in  the  undergraduate  pro- 
g m meets  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  he  may 
eer  the  fifth  year  of  the  program  as  a candidate  for  the  M.A.Sc.  or  M.Eng.  degree 
ii  the  (graduate)  department  of  Aerospace  Studies.  Details  of  entrance  regulations 
al  courses  of  study  are  given  in  the  Calendar  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies, 
le  facilities  of  the  Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies  are  available  to  the  student  for 
rearch  or  project  work.  For  details  of  research  projects,  assistantships,  scholarships 
al  demonstratorships,  students  should  consult  the  Annual  Bulletin  of  the  Institute. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a student  who  has  graduated  in  another  branch  of  engineer- 

1 ; and  who  desires  to  qualify  as  an  aerospace  engineer  may  proceed  directly  with 
i)  above,  but  in  this  case  the  course  leading  to  the  M.A.Sc.  or  M.Eng.  degree  must 
l arranged  so  that  deficiencies  in  his  undergraduate  training  are  made  up. 

The  facilities  of  the  Institute  are  available  for  further  graduate  study  leading  to  the 
1 .D.  Degree. 
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(Student  in 


Instruction ' 

some  cases 


On  the  pages  that  follow  a brief  description  is  given  of  the  lectures  and  laborat(K  , 

, I ^ 01  8 fwW 


subjects  prescribed  in  the  preceding  tables  of  curriculum.  The  numbers  before 
subjects  are  the  reference  numbers  assigned  in  the  tables;  the  line  following  e;i 
subject  title  shows  the  academic  year  and  course  to  which  the  subject  is  offered  *1^0] 
the  hours  allotted  to  it  in  each  term. 

Where  laboratory  reports  are  to  be  written  outside  of  assigned  laboratory  hos 
the  maximum  number  of  such  reports  is  indicated  in  the  description  of  the  laborat/ 
course  concerned. 


1 Is.  ENGINEERING  SEMINARS 

I - 1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 -« 

A discussion  of  topics  such  as:  the  solution  of  practical  engineering  problems;  pr- 
lems  arising  from  courses  taken  in  the  First  Year;  the  prosecution  of  engineers 
research;  or  any  other  topic  connected  with  the  student’s  activities  in  the  Univers . 


The  Professorial  Staff  in  Engineer 


13s.  MATHEMATICAL  APPLICATIONS  AND  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING 


I - 1,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9 1/2  2 '2 

Problems  will  be  assigned  to  illustrate  engineering  applications  of  mathematics.  M;v 
of  the  solutions  will  apply  first-year  mathematics  to  solve  problems  in  Applied  f - 
chanics,  Chemistry  or  Electricity.  The  concepts  of  algorithms,  stored  programs  id 
computer  coding  will  be  introduced;  some  of  the  more  time-consuming  numerical  id 
non-numerical  applications  will  be  solved  with  the  aid  of  a computer. 


. STATICS 


The  Staff  in  Engineers, 


20.  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE 


work 
mil  Me 


Students  in  the  courses  listed  below  are  required  to  have,  before  graduation,  pract  i! 
work  of  a nature  acceptable  to  the  department  concerned.  This  may  be  obtaiid 
during  the  summer  vacations  but  work  done  before  entering  the  Faculty  may  ro|mi5 
meet  the  requirements.  Instructions  will  be  issued  by  the  departments  concerning  e siibje 
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ectu: 


of  work  which  is  acceptable.  Practical  experience  certificate  forms  may  be 
>t  lined  from  the  departments  and  should  be  returned  there  when  completed. 


rse  1 

600  hours 

Course  7 

600  hours 

Tse  3 

600  hours 

Course  8 

600  hours 

irse  4 

600  hours 

Course  9 

600  hours 

irse  6 

600  hours 

M THESIS 


ry  student  in  the  Fourth  Year  is  required  to  prepare  a thesis  on  an  approved  sub- 
e.  Instruction  will  be  issued  by  the  department  concerned, 
n some  cases  written  presentation  is  required,  in  other  oral  and  written,  or  it  may 
sist  of  a research  problem  followed  by  a written  thesis  or  report 


PARTMENT  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 


oryk 


1 )S.  APPLIED  MECHANICS 

I - 1,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9 2 3/4  2 3/4 

Sties:  The  principles  of  statics  are  applied  to  the  composition  and  resolution  of 
f ees,  moments  and  couples.  The  equilibrium  states  of  frames  and  machines  are 
e mined.  The  distributed  load  concept  is  applied  to  finding  centroids,  centers  of  mass 
al  fluid  pressure.  The  method  of  virtual  work  is  applied  to  systems  of  rigid  bodies 
al  elastic  members.  Dynamics:  Applications  of  the  principles  of  dynamics  are  discus- 
s for  motion  on  straight  and  curved  paths.  Work,  energy,  power  and  momentum 
cicepts  are  applied  to  particles,  systems  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies.  Simpler  appli- 
c ions  in  relative  motion  are  considered.  Throughout  statics  and  dynamics  the  free 
tly  concept  is  emphasized  and  vector  algebra  is  used  where  it  is  most  useful.  Text- 
lak:  Engineering  Mechanics;  Statics  and  Dynamics  - Huang. 

Staff  in  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering 

1 . STATICS 

I- 5  2 

'anslational  and  rotational  resultants  and  equilibrants  are  discussed  together  with 
(uivalent  force  systems  in  two-  and  three-dimensional  space.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
'items  in  equilibrium.  Distributed  forces,  applications  to  structures,  friction,  method 
1 virtual  work,  potential  energy  and  stability  of  equilibrium  considered.  Textbook: 
igineering  Mechanics;  Statics  - Huang. 

1 

jp2.  MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS 

II-  4,  6 2 - 2 - 

this  subject,  the  fundamental  theories  of  stress  and  strain  are  investigated  as  they 
ply  to  the  selection  of  adequately  proportioned  materials  to  carry  a given  load  in 


I 
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such  engineering  applications  as  tension,  compression  torsional,  and  other  membe1  ^'olN£[lil 


Textbook:  Engineering  Mechanics  of  Deformable  Bodies  - Byars  and  Snyder. 


m 


103.  MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS 

II  - 5 2 - 

Basis  relationships  between  force,  stress,  strain,  and  deflection  of  bodies  made 
various  engineering  materials  are  discussed.  Beams,  columns,  shafts,  tension  memb  jdal suspens 
and  pressure  vessels  are  analysed  and  designed  for  strength  and  stiffness.  Textboc  josite 
Mechanics  of  Materials  — Popov. 


| program  i 


104.  MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS  LABORATORY 


II  - 3 
II  - 4 
II  - 8 


-3 

ill! 


An  introduction  to  testing  machines,  strain  and  other  measuring  devices  and  standii  W ®%1[ 
specifications.  The  experimental  study  of  some  engineering  materials  and  structu 
members  under  applied  load.  No  laboratory  reports  will  be  required  to  be  written  o 
side  the  assigned  teaching  hours. 
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MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS 
II  — 8 2-i.'kf“"t 

The  fundamental  relations  among  stress,  strain  and  applied  load  are  worked  out  FI 
tension,  compression,  twisting  and  bending  in  the  elastic  and  inelastic  ranges, 
various  engineering  materials.  Buckling  phenomena  are  examined  for  struts  and  c- 
umns.  Numerical  applications  are  done  in  lectures;  and  problems  are  assigned 
study.  Textbook:  Engineering  Mechanics  of  Deformable  Bodies  - Byars  and  Snyc 


I DESIGN  OF 


irate  syst 


107.  MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS 


II  - 3 


In  this  subject  the  following  are  examined:  behavior  of  materials  under  applied  lo - 


ing  or  deformation;  stress-strain  relations;  simple  tension,  compression  torsion,  bei- 


ing  and  buckling  of  engineering  components;  mechanical  properties  of  materials  su 
as  ductility,  yielding,  fracture;  fluctuating  stresses,  stress  concentration  and  fatig . 
Mohr’s  circle  will  be  used  in  certain  stress  and  certain  strain  relationships.  Textboc 
Engineering  Mechanics  of  Deformable  Bodies  - Byars  and  Snyder. 


108.  ENGINEERING  MECHANICS  IHHlC 

ii  - i Pandwi 

Topics  to  be  considered  include  rigid  body  dynamics,  energy  principles  applied  o ^iire,  a 
statics  problems,  virtual  work,  strain  energy  and  an  introduction  to  vibration.  « I tenure  ai 
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menio engineering  materials 

Iff'  II  - 1 2-2  3 

A hanical  properties  of  materials  on  atomic  as  well  as  macroscopic  levels.  The 
;s  covered  include  atomic  bonding,  structure  of  crystals,  phase  transformations  and 
ision,  mechanical  properties  of  materials  and  corrosion  phenomena.  Thermodyna- 
; of  adsorptions,  freezing  mechanisms  in  porous  materials,  surface  phenomena, 
)idal  suspensions,  gels  and  pastes,  concrete,  wood,  bituminous  materials,  polymers, 
rextbJ  ■?posite  materials  and  the  selection  of  materials  for  specific  applications.  The  labo- 
ry  program  deals  with  materials  on  a macroscopic  level. 


STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS 
II  - 1 


3 


A introduction  to  the  elastic  and  inelastic  behaviour  of  solids  under  various  load 
litions.  Stress,  strain  and  deformation  relations  are  determined  for  members 
led  axially,  in  torsion,  in  bending  and  compression. 


struct 


DESIGN  OF  STRUCTURES 


2. 


II  - 1 - - 2 2 

III  - 1 22  — 

his  subject  the  total  design  process  involved  in  achieving  any  final  structure  will 
introduced.  The  application  of  these  procedures  to  determinate  structural  systems 

be  presented  through  the  design  of  several  such  structures.  The  principal  engi- 
ring  materials,  reinforced  concrete,  steel,  and  timber  will  be  treated. 


DESIGN  OF  DETERMINATE  AND  INDETERMINATE  STRUCTURES 

III  - 1 2 2 3 2 

continuation  of  the  subject  Design  of  Structures  with  emphasis  on  more  complex 
irminate  systems. 

The  analysis  of  simple  indeterminate  structural  systems  is  examined.  At  the  same 
ie,  design  aspects  of  these  systems  in  reinforced  concrete  and  in  steel  will  be 
usidered. 


ENGINEERING  MATERIALS 

III  - 1 2 

applied  materials  course  dealing  with  concrete,  steel,  timber,  masonry  and  other 
terials  of  construction. 


1:5.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  I 

IV-  1A,  1C  2 3 2 3 

Icimate  and  working  strength  behaviour  of  reinforced  concrete  members  subjected 
^t  flexure,  axial  compression,  shear,  combined  axial  compression  and  flexure,  com- 
bed flexure  and  shear,  and  bond.  Relation  between  research  results  and  current 
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specifications  for  design  of  members.  Design  of  simple  and  continuous  beams,  c.  c°NSTRl 


way,  two  way  and  flat  slabs,  columns,  retaining  walls  and  footings.  Reference  bool; 
Reinforced  Concrete  Fundamentals  — Ferguson.  Design  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Stn 
tures  (Seventh  Edition)  - Winter,  Urquhart,  O'Rourke,  Nilson. 


117.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  II 

IV  — 1A,  1C  (elective) 

Ultimate  design;  prestressed  concrete;  composite  design;  design  of  building  frarr 
arches  and  bridges.  Behaviour  of  reinforced  concrete  members.  Reference  boo 
Theory  & Practice  of  Reinforced  Concrete  — Dunham.  Reinforced  Concrete  Desig, 
Sutherland  and  Reese.  Reinforced  Concrete  Fundamentals  - Ferguson.  Design  of 
in  forced  Concrete  Structures  (Seventh  Edition) -Winter,  Urquhart,  O'Rourke,  Nils1 


-1,3,4, 


solution  ( 
m georr 


118. 


•Jut 


BEHAVIOUR  AND  DESIGN  OF  STEEL  STRUCTURES 

IV  - 1A  2 2 

The  behaviour  of  structural  elements  and  structures  is  discussed  and  related  to  des;|d equatic 
methods  and  criteria.  Topics  include,  repeated  loading,  brittle  fracture,  welding,  c 
nections,  buckling,  inelastic  behaviour,  analysis  and  design  of  metal  structures  1 


I'  I'll! 


-Vi 


ultimate  load  procedures.  Textbooks:  Structural  Steel  Design  - Beedle  et  ah  Canaan 
Institute  of  Steel  Construction  — Steel  Construction  Series,  Books  1,  2,  3 


THE  ENC 


1-1 


119.  STRUCTURAL  THEORY  II 

IV  - 1A  2 2 

Analysis  of  statically  indeterminate  structures;  influence  lines  for  statically  inde 
minate  structures;  the  use  of  strain  energy,  slope  deflection,  moment  distribut 
column  analogy  and  Kani  methods  for  the  analysis  of  frameworks;  elementary  asp< 
of  matrix  formulation  of  the  analysis  of  statically  determinate  and  indeterminate  pi 
structures;  an  introduction  to  plate  theory. 


120.  THESIS  PROJECT  AND  MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS  LABORATORY 

IV  - 1A  - 4 

Project  and  Mechanics  of  Materials  laboratory  to  supplement  courses  1 16  and  1 18. 


122.  STRUCTURAL  ENGINEERING  II 

IV  - IB  2 4 Vi!  3 HtTHffl 

Cements  and  concrete;  design  and  analysis  of  reinforced  concrete  members.  De .;n  5_,, 
and  analysis  problems.  In  the  first  term  3 hours  per  week  will  be  devoted  to  Cem  t$  Imy, 
and  Concrete  laboratory.  Textbook:  Design  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Struct  e>  a|mel| 
(Seventh  Edition)  - Winter,  Urquhart,  O’Rourke,  Nilson. 
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CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

IV  - 1 - - 2 - 

. udy  of  the  management  and  control  of  engineering-construction  projects.  Manage- 
n it  is  discussed  in  relation  to  planning,  cost  estimating,  value  prediction,  scheduling, 
filing  and  labour  relations.  Control  is  maintained  through  accounting  records  leading 
financial  statements.  Textbook:  Control  and  Management  of  Capital  Projects  — 
\.I.  Hackney. 


e g,:  . ENGINEERING  GRAPHICS 

Ddl  1-1,3,  4,  5,  6,  7,8,  9 13  13 

)/iojl  introductory  course  designed  to  give  the  student  a foundation  in  spatial  visualization 
■ Yu  an  appreciation  of  the  various  graphical  techniques  used  in  representation  and  in 
\ solution  of  engineering  problems.  The  lectures  are  mainly  concerned  with  de- 
icptive  geometry,  i.e.,  with  the  principles  of  orthographic,  oblique  and  perspective 
ejection  and  their  use  in  solving  problems  involving  points,  lines  and  surfaces.  In  the 
oratory,  problems  are  solved  in  descriptive  geometry,  engineering  drawing,  em- 
cal  equations,  charts  and  graphs.  Both  instrument  and  freehand  techniques  are 
d p.  Textbooks:  Graphic  Science  - French  and  Vierck,  2nd  edition;  Graphic  Science 
t \\blems  - Vierck  and  Hang,  2nd  edition. 


'.  THE  ENGINEER  AND  HIS  ENVIRONMENT 

II  - 1 13  13 

' introduction  to  the  role  of  the  civil  engineer  in  the  solution  of  society’s  problems, 
otures,  seminars  and  discussion  periods  by  staff  of  all  areas  of  Civil  Engineering 
]l  guest  speakers.  Projects  on  qualitative  solutions  to  comprehensive  engineering 
blems. 

Iitudents  work  in  groups  of  about  1 0,  and  consult  staff  in  Civil  Engineering  as  well 
outside  agencies. 

li.  ENGINEERING  PRESENTATION 

II  - 1 1 3 - - 

Fnciples,  methods  and  practice  in  engineering  report  writing  including  methods  and 
'ftcedures  of  presentation,  organization,  synopses,  nomographs,  overlays,  drawings 
photographs.  Practice  in  presentation  in  those  data,  sketches  and  mechanical 
Ewings  necessary  for  a draughtsman  to  produce  formal  engineering  drawings. 


2«lp.  MATHEMATICAL  APPLICATIONS 

. Df  | IV  - 1A,  1C  - - 2 VA 

Caffe  formulation,  discussion  and  solution  of  certain  civil  engineering  problems  by 
ntfmerical  methods  including  relaxation  techniques.  Electronic  digital  computers  are 
e ployed  in  appropriate  cases. 
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141.  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS 

III  - 1 2 - |Jllljll#entS 

Topics  to  be  considered  include  definition  of  probability,  binomial,  poisson  and  nonM^apbic Sun 
distributions,  frequency  and  sampling  distributions.  Examples  of  estimation,  hy 
thesis  testing  and  an  introduction  to  the  analysis  of  variance  will  be  covered. 


142. 


ENGINEERING  MATHEMATICS  Ifebing  and  Us 

hi  - i 3 2 parthwork  ( 

Higher  order  linear  differential  equations  with  constant  coefficients,  introduction)  i 
partial  differential  equations,  numerical  integration,  solution  of  initial  value  probh  g^ts  in  Co 
by  numerical  methods,  introduction  of  finite  differences,  solution  of  linear  equati<iE,j an(l Third 
an  introduction  to  the  analogue  computer.  iLcretaryoftl 


145. 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING 
II  - 1 


2 2 


I SURVEY  CA1 


This  subject  is  intended  to  develop  reasonable  proficiency  in  computer  programir  g 
techniques  and  to  introduce  the  more  elementary  numerical  analysis  procedures.  r|e 


tri 


use  of  flow  charts  is  emphasized  and  the  Fortran  IV  language  is  studied  extensHy 
from  a user’s  point  of  view.  In  addition,  problem-oriented  languages  such  as  CO ) 
and  STRUDL  are  introduced. 


153.  SURVEYING  ■ GEODETIC  A 

II  - 1 2 V/2  lift  IV- IB 

General  principles  and  practice  of  surveying  including:  measurement  of  horizoilfcoryofthi 
distances,  horizontal  angles,  vertical  distances.  Survey  calculations,  sources  of  err  laical  analyst 


corrections  and  adjustments.  Route  surveying,  construction  surveying  and  introcjplerto 


surv 


tion  to  air-photo  interpretation  and  photogrammetry. 


155.  SURVEYING 
II  - 9 


Introduction  to  surveying  principles  and  practice.  Theory  and  use  of  surveying  ins> 
ments.  Survey  computations  and  error  analysis,  including  quantity  calculations.  N le 


surveys,  topographic  surveys,  and  introduction  to  practical  astronomy.  Textbou: 


Surveying  Practice  - Kissam;  Surveying  for  Civil  Engineers  - Kissam. 


H a 

fl  a 


iinitu 


156.  SURVEYING  LABORATORY  ■ 11 ' SPaCe 

ii  _ 9 _ivi. a 10fm°dels, 

First  term  - field  problems  using  the  transit,  level  and  tape.  Second  term  - sul) 
computations  related  to  Course  155. 


158.  SURVEY  CAMP 

Course  1,  III  Year;  Aug.  25  to  Sept.  12  - Dorset  or  Gull  Fake;  Course  9,  III  Yir;  ; 
Sept.  2 to  Sept.  12  - Gull  Fake. 
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: rse  1 : 

\a  Adjustments  of  level  and  transit,  (b)  Route  Surveys,  (c)  Higher  Surveys,  ( d ) 
ographic  Surveys,  ( e ) Practical  Astronomy,  (/)  Photo  Interpretation. 

< rse  9: 

[(  Topographic  Surveying  and  Mapping,  ( b ) Underground  Surveying,  including  Shaft 
Plnbing  and  Use  of  Mine  Surveying  Instruments,  (c)  Route  Surveys,  Curve  Layout, 
!ir  Earthwork  Quantity  Computations,  ( d ) Astronomic  Observations  for  Time  and 
nuth. 

' tudents  in  Courses  1 and  9 will  be  required  to  take  the  Survey  Camp  between  the 
)nd  and  Third  Years.  Application  to  defer  attendance  at  the  Camp  must  be  made  to 
■)  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  before  July  15. 


V 

OgUjlI..  SURVEY  CAMP 

>durXirse  IB,  IV  year;  Aug.  18  to  Sept.  12,  Gull  Lake. 

e irTingulation,  trilateration,  electronic  distance  measurements,  traverses,  levelling  and 
lasc|sonomical  observations  by  precise  methods. 


1'  . GEODETIC  ADJUSTMENTS 
2 M| I IV  - IB 


13  13 


ft  theory  of  the  adjustment  and  analysis  of  geodetic  measurements.  The  design  and 
liistical  analysis  of  engineering  control  surveys.  The  application  of  the  electronic 
xiputer  to  survey  adjustment  problems.  Laboratory  periods  deal  with  the  problems 
i design,  analysis  and  adjustment  of  control  surveys.  Heavy  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
programming  and  solution  of  the  above  problems  by  electronic  digital  computer. 


-lfr 

n-sP 


I.  PHOTOGRAMMETRY  II 

IV  - IB  13  1 V/2 

/iew  of  elementary  matrix  theory,  orthogonal  and  skew-symmetric  matrices,  theory 
nodel  restitution,  linear  conformal  transformations  in  2-space  and  3-space  and  their 
ilications  in  photogrammetry,  methods  of  serial  triangulation,  non-linear  transforma- 
is  in  2-space  and  3-space  and  their  applications  in  the  adjustments  of  strips  and 
cks  of  models,  analytical  model  reconstruction.  Laboratory  work  consisting  mainly 
computer  programming  of  photogrammetric  problems. 


1.  ASTRONOMY 
IV  - IB 


- - 1 3 

;cise  determination  of  time,  latitude,  longitude  and  azimuth  as  applied  to  geodetic 
veys.  Observations  and  problems. 
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174.  ENGINEERING  AND  LEGAL  SURVEYS 


IV  - IB 


Construction  surveying  problems  dealing  with  prismoidal  volumes  and  correctio 
hydrographic  surveying,  tunnel  surveying,  circular  curve  intersections,  area  compi 
tions,  chronological  order  of  land  subdivision  and  layout  from  early  township  patte 
to  present-day  subdivisions,  the  weighing  of  survey  evidence  in  the  retracement  of  ci- 
struction  and  legal  surveys,  and  the  preparation  of  legal  surveys. 


175.  GEODESY  AND  ELECTRONIC  SURVEYING 
IV  - IB 


|l  traffic  I 
TV-lC  (el 
la  transpor 


Ellipsoidal  geometry,  deflections  of  the  vertical,  reduction  of  geodetic  measuremes  : 
to  the  ellipsoid,  geodetic  position  computations,  electronic  surveying,  map  projectie. 
Problems  in  geodetic  computations,  the  reduction  of  electronic  distance  measuremei, 
the  calculation  of  geodetic  positions,  map  projection  co-ordinates. 


180.  ENVIRONMENTAL  ENGINEERING 


IV-  1C  (el 


II  - 1,  III  - 1 

This  subject  introduces  problems  related  to  the  source  and  fate  of  air,  water  and  ; 
pollutants  and  their  effect  on  society.  The  control  of  pollution  by  prevention  and  i- 
posal  is  discussed. 


182.  MUNICIPAL  ENGINEERING 


2 

- - 2 


,#  PHOT 


III  - 1 

IV  — 1C  ( elective ) 

Quantities  of  water  and  waste  water,  hydrology,  waste  water  collection  systems,  w^r  I iv-icfe 
distribution  systems,  municipal  roads,  refuse  disposal,  administration  and  financing  f Principles 
municipal  works.  Laboratory:  Design  Problems  supplementing  lecture  material.  To 
books:  Water  and  Waste  Water  Engineering  — Fair,  Geyer  and  Okun,  Volume)!. 
Design  and  Construction  of  Sanitary  and  Storm  Sewers  - WPCF  Manual.  Referent:: 
Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control  - Clark  and  Viessman.  Hydrology  for  Engines 
- Linsley,  Kohler  and  Paulhus. 


183.  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ENGINEERING 

IV  — 1C  (elective)  3 2- 

Air  pollution  control,  water  supply  and  purification,  municipal  waste  water  treatnr 
industrial  waste  water  treatment,  soil  pollution  control. 


184.  ENVIRONMENTAL  PLANNING 

IV  — 1C  (elective)  (not  offered  in  tlie  session  1969-70)  3 2 - 

Environmental  planning;  physical,  economical,  biological,  sociological,  spiritual;  iw 
theory  based  on  the  philosophy  of  seven  dimensions;  emerging  form  of  urban  Ir, 
shaping  the  metropolis;  metropolis  within  the  region;  green  belts  and  satellites;  pci- 
tion  control;  redevelopment. 
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. TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS 

III  - 1 --3  2 

iction  of  transportation,  national  and  urban  transportation  policy  issues,  charac- 

" : !stics  of  transportation  systems,  principles  of  location,  geometric  design  of  fligh- 
ts and  railways,  planning  procedures. 

;nt  ofi  j 

1 ’.  TRAFFIC  ENGINEERING 

IV  — 1C  (elective!  3 2 — — 

l Dan  transportation  planning,  traffic  studies,  forecasting  models,  characteristics  of 
trfic  flow,  traffic  control  at  intersections,  methods  of  project  evaluation.  Textbook: 
l,ft‘  fiffic  Engineering  Handbook.  References:  Principles  and  Techniques  for  Predicting 
L'1U1  fture  Demand  for  Urban  Area  Transportation  - Martin,  Memmott,  and  Bone;  High- 
v y Capacity  Manual. 


r and 


B.  TRANSPORTATION  ENGINEERING 

IV  - 1C  (elective)  3 2 

( aracteristics  of  Transportation  Systems,  Railway  and  Airport  Engineering,  Theory 
c Traffic  Flow,  Behaviour  and  Design  of  Flexible  and  Rigid  Pavements.  Reference 
laks:  Introduction  to  Transportation  Engineering  - Hay;  Planning  & Design  of  Air- 
rts  - Horonjeff;  Soil  Mechanics  for  Road  Engineers  - D.S.I.R.;  Principles  of  Pave- 
i mt  Design  - Yoder;  Poisson  & Traffic  - Eno  Foundation. 

9.  AIR  PHOTO  INTERPRETATION 

IV  — 1C  (elective)  3 2 

lie  principles  of  interpretation  of  aerial  photographs;  processes  of  formation  and 
osion  of  landforms,  both  unconsolidated  and  consolidated,  with  particular  emphasis 
i glaciation,  their  patterns  as  seen  on  aerial  photographs,  their  identification  and 
laluation,  and  the  engineering  problems  involved;  location  of  granular  materials;  soil 
upping;  investigations  from  airphotos  for  highway,  powerline,  and  pipeline  locations, 

' msites  and  flood  control  structures;  delineation  of  drainage  areas  and  drainage  struc- 
re  location;  classification  of  muskeg  areas  and  prediction  of  depth;  land  use  classifi- 
tion.  One  day  field  trip,  including  field  soil  testing. 


real®  oj  SOIL  mechanics  and  foundations 

III  - 1 2 11/2  2 11/2 

entification  and  classification  of  soils  for  engineering  purposes,  weight-volume  rela- 
nnships,  compaction,  permeability  and  drainage  characteristics,  effective  stresses,  set- 
3!  <;ment,  shearing  strength,  site  exploration  and  soil  sampling.  Bearing  capacity,  foot- 
™ gs,  consolidation  and  settlement,  lateral  pressure,  retaining  walls,  braced  cuts  and 
^ ifferdams,  pile  and  caisson  foundations,  sheet  pile  bulkheads,  slope  stability,  flow 
:s:P  'J;ts,  dewatering.  In  addition  to  lectures  there  will  be  laboratory  testing  and  problem 
:riods. 
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192.  SOIL  MECHANICS  AND  FOUNDATIONS 

IV  - 1A,  1C  2 - 

Shearing  strength,  bearing  capacity,  footings,  consolidation  and  settlement,  late 
pressures,  retaining  walls,  braced  cuts  and  cofferdams,  pile  and  caisson  foundatio 
sheet  pile  bulkheads,  slope  stability,  flow  nets,  dewatering.  Laboratory  testing  and  pri 
lem  periods.  No  laboratory  reports  to  be  written  outside  assigned  laboratory  hours 


J (jilts  fa  ro® 

1 mpthO 


193. 


FOUNDATIONS  AND  EARTHWORKS 
IV  — 1C  (elective) 

Design  and  construction  of:  Foundations  for  buildings,  bridges  and  other  structui 
including  excavation,  footings,  piling,  caissons;  Retaining  walls,  sheet  pile  bulkhea, 
tunnels;  Fills,  embankments,  earth-fill  and  rock-fill  dams  including  seepage,  dewater 
and  grouting.  Geotechnical  processes  and  field  measurements  and  control. 


194s.  ENGINEERING  GEOLOGY 

IV  - 1C  (elective)  3 2 

The  study  of  engineering  practice  from  a geological  point  of  view.  The  behaviour! 


rocks  and  soils  in  building  and  engineering  construction,  foundations,  tunnels,  dai, 


and  flood-control  works  with  reference  to  the  importance  of  the  mineral  composit  1 
of  earth  and  rock  materials,  their  geomorphic  and  geologic  features  and  their  stn  ;andCyCi( 
history.  Engineering  case  studies  will  include  examination  of  groundwater,  frost  £ji  l 
landslide  conditions,  shoreline  engineering,  construction  in  permafrost,  earthqu;!; 
problems,  and  field  investigations. 


195. 


MINING 

II  - 9 1 -| 

A combined  lecture  and  laboratory  subject  in  the  principles  of  mining  and  its  it 
processes.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  statistical  approach  to  sampling  calculations. 


196. 


MINING  TECHNOLOGY  AND  MINERAL  DRESSING 
III  - 9 2 -j- 

An  introduction  to  mining  practice  with  emphasis  on  current  mining  methods  as 
plied  to  geological  situations  and  stress  environments;  current  practices  in  mint 
beneficiation  processes. 


197. 


MINE  OPERATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
IV  - 9 


2 — 


Mine  operation  with  special  attention  paid  to  mine  services;  administration  dealg 
with  aspects  of  economics,  industrial  engineering,  finance,  and  industrial  relations 
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1!!.  MINING  LABORATORY 

|i  , IV  - 9 - 3 - 3 

P blems  in  mine  layout  involving  shaft  location  and  size;  mine  development;  choice 


o:;toping  methods,  mining  rate,  and  mine  equipment;  time  and  cost  schedules;  ore 


gaud  re 


:rve  calculations. 


CPARTMENT  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 


3:.  ENGINEERING  THERMODYNAMICS 

' stml  f ii  — i - - 1V2  - 

bulkhJIiv  fundamentals  of  engineering  thermodynamics.  The  First  and  Second  Laws.  Prop- 
dewaffles  of  substances.  Heat  transfer.  Heat  exchangers.  Compressors,  fans,  pumps, 
niprocating  engines  and  turbines.  Vapour  and  gas  power  cycles.  Refrigeration.  Air- 
c iditioning. 

P.  B.  Hughes 


tjv-C ).  HEAT  ENGINEERING 

iels,Jj  HI -3  2 

^plications  of  thermodynamics  to  machines,  including:  background  to  the  develop- 
ment of  heat  engines;  basic  steam  power  plant  cycles  and  design;  internal  combustion 
t*iein ezines  and  cycles;  combustion  calculations;  fuel  and  exhaust  products  analysis;  power 
Mf1  nt  testing;  heat  transmission;  psychrometry  and  air  conditioning. 

:art4L  A.  B.  Allan 

;9.  ENGINEERING  THERMODYNAMICS 

III  - 3 2 - 2 - 

■ il  ndamentals  of  the  effects  of  heat  on  fluids,  including:  first  and  second  laws  of  ther- 
1(1  'qndynamics;  ideal  processes  using  gases  and  vapours;  reversibility,  availability  and 
atonjLropy;  properties  of  real  and  ideal  fluids;  processes  and  cycles  for  gas  and  vapour 
]wer  plants;  processes  and  cycles  for  refrigeration. 

F.  C.  Hooper 

ill 

0(lsai;  0.  HEAT  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY  I 

n •' ' III  — 3 - 3 - 3 

1 implementary  to  lecture  subjects  308  and  309.  The  experimental  work,  conducted 
i a broad  range  of  heat  and  power  equipment,  is  intended  to  offer  experience  in  the 
sign,  organization  and  execution  of  experimental  investigations  of  thermal  apparatus, 
the  application  and  evaluation  of  the  associated  instrumentation,  in  the  treatment  of 
p l„  e data,  and  in  the  interpretation  and  reporting  of  the  work.  Textbook:  The  Engi- 
( i|f  ering  Report  in  the  Undergraduate  Laboratory  - Hughes. 
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313.  HEAT  ENGINEERING 

III  - 5nt  1 - 

This  course  consists  of  a study  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  macroscopic  them 
dynamics,  and  their  applications  to  closed  and  open  dynamic  systems.  An  examinat 
of  the  principal  power  cycles  is  undertaken  in  relation  to  the  properties  of  the  work  u 
media  involved.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  a thorough  understanding  of  the  three  ba : : 
laws  of  thermodynamics.  Textbook:  Concepts  of  Thermodynamics  - Obert.  Referei: 
books:  Engineering  Thermodynamics  - Hall  and  Ibele.  Thermodynamics  — Van  Wyjl 

C.  A.  W, I 


314.  HEAT  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY 


HEAT  IRA 
IV-Snt 

I state  an 
in  at 
i®  and  c 


III  - 5nt  - 3 1 ' °r 

This  laboratory  is  complementary  to  lecture  subject  313.  The  course  emphasizes  !| • 1 
philosophy  and  techniques  used  in  the  experimental  investigation  of  the  performa]^ 
of  heat  engineering  equipment.  Textbook:  The  Engineering  Report  in  the  Unci 
graduate  Laboratory  - Hughes. 


319.  HEAT  TRANSFER 

IV  - 3 2 - 

Fundamentals  of  heat  transfer  with  practical  application,  steady  state  conduct!,  , 
natural  and  forced  convection  for  laminar  and  turbulent  flows,  radiation  heat  trans 
transient  systems,  combined  heat  transfer  processes,  introduction  to  mass  trans 
practical  applications,  heat  exchangers.  Textbook:  Principles  of  Heat  Transfen 
F.  Kreith. 

F.  C.  Hoo\k 

320.  HEAT  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY 

IV  - 3 - 1 Vi  - 

Problems  and  experiments  designed  to  accompany  Lecture  Course  319. 


[V  - 5nt 

fcrmodyi 
is,  nuclear 
ition,  fue 


EATEN 
IV  - 5nt 


322.  MICROSCOPIC  THERMODYNAMICS 

IV  — ( elective ) 2 — 2 4 

Elementary  kinetic  theory  concepts  such  as  collision  frequency,  distribution  functi  is 
transport  phenomenon,  thermodynamic  properties,  phase  space  and  the  Boltzmdn 
equation;  classical  statistical  mechanics  concepts  of  ensembles,  partition  functions  ;d 
their  use;  introduction  to  quantum  mechanics;  the  quantum  statistical  mechanics)! 
Bose-Einstein  and  Fermi-Dirac  systems,  translational,  rotational,  vibrational,  e > 
tronic,  nuclear  partition  functions;  other  related  topics.  Textbook:  Microscopic  T he- 
modynamics — Pierce. 

C.  A.  Wd 


ROHM 


323.  THERMAL  POWER  GENERATION 

IV  - 3 (elective)  2 — M 

Plants  and  processes  in  major  production,  overall  design  and  heat  balance  in  steR 
plants,  non-central  power  production,  characteristics  of  portable  power  units,  fc  il 


wl  low: 
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;'ijs  and  nuclear  energy,  combustion  theory  and  introduction  to  combustion  prob- 
i.,e  s,  principles  and  potential  of  new  devices  currently  under  development,  magneto- 
ttiei  rodynamics  power,  fuel  cells,  thermionic  and  thermoelectric  power. 

P.  B.  Hughes 


xamina 
he  wor 


Uli 


rforaii 
'if  Ik 


HEAT  TRANSFER 

IV  - 5nt  - - 2 - 

ady  state  and  transient  conduction,  surface  and  gas  radiation,  convection,  boiling, 
densation  and  combined  mechanisms  are  considered.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
logue  and  computational  procedures  and  to  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which 
el  or  complex  problems  may  be  approached.  Textbook:  Heat  Transmission  - 
Adams. 

F.  C.  Hooper 


ii.  THERMAL  ENERGY  CONVERSION 

IV  - 5nt  3 - 3 - 

1e  thermodynamics  and  gas  dynamics  of  thermal  energy  conversion.  Steam  power 
c;les,  nuclear  reactor  and  fossil  fuel  energy  sources,  magnetohydrodynamics  power 
peration,  fuel  cells,  combustion,  refrigeration,  new  trends  and  research  developments. 

D.  S.  Scott 


Hoi 


. 2.  HEAT  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY 
IV  - 5nt 


- 3 - 3 


iis  laboratory  is  complementary  to  lecture  course  331,  and  an  extension  of  course 
4.  The  techniques  of  testing,  the  design  of  experiments,  the  application  of  instru- 
l:'  intation,  and  the  organization  and  reporting  of  performance  tests  are  emphasized. 


FLUID  MECHANICS  AND  HYDRAULICS 

III  - 1 2-23 

operties  of  fluids,  fluid  statics,  pipe-line  flows,  compressible  flows,  momentum  and 
lergy  equations,  dimensional  analysis,  free  surface  flows,  flow  around  submerged 
)dies,  turbulent  flows,  pumps,  water  hammer  and  surge  tanks. 

D.  F.  James 


34.  FLUID  MECHANICS  I 

HI  - 3 2-23 

itroductory  concepts;  fluid  properties,  dimensional  analysis;  hydrostatics;  kinema- 
cs  and  dynamics  of  flow;  irrotational  flow  and  vorticity;  dynamic  lift;  laminar  flow; 
irbulent  flow;  applications  to  closed-conduit  and  open-channel  flow;  one-dimensional 
impressible  flow. 


G.  R.  Lord 


I 
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337. 


FLUID  MECHANICS  AND  THERMODYNAMICS 
III  - 4 


I APPLIED  FLl 
2 3 -j  IV-3 

Fluid  properties  and  equation  of  state,  momentum  and  energy  equations;  dynamics 
flow,  laminar  and  turbulent  flow,  closed-conduit  flow.  | 

Laws  of  thermodynamics,  the  Carnot  cycle,  real  and  ideal  fluids,  power  cycl  fcding  surSes  ‘ 
psychrometry  and  heat  transfer.  gfii 

D.  F.  James,  P.  B.  Hugh 

338.  FLUID  MECHANICS 


III  - 5C 


i flu®  mec 

Presentation  of  fundamentals  of  continuum  fluid  motion;  introductory  concepts;  kii 


matics  and  dynamics  of  flow;  irrotational  motion;  viscous  laminar  and  turbulent  flo 
thermodynamic  relationships;  gravity  effects;  applications. 

/.  F.  Kef 
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339.  FLUID  MECHANICS 

III  - 6 2 3- 

Introductory  concepts;  fluid  properties;  fluid  statics;  kinematics  and  dynamics  of  flo 
laminar  and  turbulent  flow;  closed-conduit  and  open-channel  flow;  compressibil 
effects;  drag  and  lift  on  submerged  bodies;  elementary  turbomachinery. 

LG.  Cur  jjijs  of  vec 

340.  FLUID  MECHANICS 

III  - 5nt  2 3 

A fundamental  approach  to  the  mechanics  of  fluid  motion;  continuum  concepts;  kir 
matics  and  dynamics  of  flow;  irrotational  motion;  vorticity;  laminar  flow  solutioi 
turbulent  motions;  applications  to  conduit  flow;  thermodynamic  relationships;  eleme  It 
tary  thermal  transport;  free  surface  waves;  fluid  machinery. 

/.  F.  Ket | 

341.  FLUID  FLOW  AND  HEAT  TRANSFER 


::a!  '• 


III  - 8 2 - 

A study  of  the  forces  and  motion  produced  by  various  fluid  properties.  Gravitation 
viscous  and  inertial  forces  are  considered  in  detail.  Momentum,  energy  and  continu 
relation,  boundary-layer  approximation,  turbulence,  flow  in  pipes  and  around  si 
merged  bodies.  Steady-state  conduction  in  one  dimension;  extended  surfaces;  h< 
conduction  with  two  or  more  independent  variables;  forced  convection  and  dim< 
sional  analysis;  heat  transfer  by  free  convection;  radiant  heat  transfer;  heat  transl 
by  combined  conduction  and  convection;  heat  transfer  in  liquid  metals. 

A.  H.  Abdelmessih,  H.  J.  Leutheusf 


ib-M 


343.  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING 

iv  - i 2 3- 

Application  of  fluid  mechanics  to  civil  engineering,  surges,  water  hammer  hydrau 
machinery.  Introduction  to  hydrology  - precipitation,  runoff,  snow  melt,  infiltratic 
ground  water,  stream  flow,  hydrographs. 

W.  D.  Bair 
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\t  applied  fluid  mechanics 

2J  i rv  — 3 2 lVi  2 IV2 

»]'*,  networks;  one  dimensional  gas  dynamics  including  simple  area  change,  simple 
r :ion,  simple  heating,  generalized  flow  and  normal  shock  waves;  hydraulic  transients 
,ver  c)<n  uding  surges  and  water  hammer;  flow  machines;  fluid  power  circuits;  other  topics 
)1  ngineering  significance. 

s % roblems  and  experiments  in  applied  fluid  mechanics. 

H.  J.  Leutheusser 

I 

eptS; tBy.  fluid  mechanics  ii 

lllenJ  I IV  - 3 (elective)  2-2  114 

Fw  of  an  ideal  fluid,  complex  variable  analysis,  lift,  finite  wing  theory,  viscous  fluid 


y,  simple  solutions  of  Navier-Stokes  equations,  lubrication  theory,  boundary-layer 
tlary,  drag  of  streamline  bodies,  turbulent  flow,  diffusion  in  turbulence,  dynamics 
submerged  bodies,  introduction  to  aeroelasticity,  free  surface  phenomena. 

W . D.  Baines 


f 

life  I, 


DYNAMICS 
II  - 3 


3 1 


Olculus  of  vectors;  particle  motion;  systems  of  particles;  rigid  bodies;  virtual  work 
al  D’Alembert’s  principle;  introduction  to  Lagrange  equations;  introduction  to  me- 
cinical  vibrations.  Textbook:  Housner  and  Hudson  - Applied  Mechanics-Dynamics. 

F.  P.  J.  Rimrott 


;elet|2.  dynamics 

ii  - 7 2 - 1 - 

dimensional  units;  vectors;  kinematics,  rectilinear  and  angular  motion,  plane  motion, 
pjectiles;  satellite  orbits,  rigid  body  concept,  relative  motion  with  respect  to  trans- 
, ling  and  to  rotating  vehicles;  kinetics,  force,  d’Alembert’s  principle,  rotation,  trans- 
latic  1;  ion,  vibration  of  mechanical  and  electrical  systems,  work,  energy,  conservation  of 
)nlJ:(ergy,  power,  impulse,  momentum,  rockets,  jets,  fluid  mechanics,  impact,  balancing, 
ijjjJ  ntrifugal  and  Coriolis’  force,  critical  speeds,  gyroscopic  effect.  Reference  book: 
es;|j  dynamics  - Merriam. 

F.  P.  J.  Rimrott 

trait  i.„ 

>3.  DYNAMICS  LABORATORY 

.11-7  - U/2  - li/2 

ourse  7,  II  Year;  1M  hrs.  problems  per  week,  both  terms.  Problems  in  kinematics  and 
netics  to  support  subject  352. 


- IV2  - - 


trait  54.  dynamics  laboratory 
ii  - 3 

ii  iroblems  to  accompany  lecture  course  351. 
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356. 


I  engineering 

DESIGN  OF  MACHINE  ELEMENTS 

l10'3 

11-3  — L Loach  to  Mg® 

Course  3,  II  Year;  2 hrs.  lectures  per  week,  second  term.  Standard  methods  for 

design  of  belts,  shafts,  spur  gears,  bearings,  brakes,  clutches,  couplings,  power  sere' 
fasteners,  rivets  and  welded  components.  Textbook:  Mechanical  Engineering  Desig! 
Shigley. 


/.  W . Sm 1 


357. 


DESIGN  LABORATORY 

l 

II  - 3 

Design  of  machine  parts  and  simple  machines,  including  drafting  and  assembly  layc! 
Fits  and  tolerances. 


I [NCI 


358. 


THEORY  OF  MACHINES 
II  - 3 


B EXPERIMENT 

I ni  - 5nt,  5p 


Equations  for  accelerated  motion  of  mass  applied  to  the  analysis  of  machine  elemer1 
Velocity,  acceleration,  force  distribution,  speed  fluctuation  and  balancing  of  mach  (if® 
parts  and  machines.  Cams,  gears,  flywheels  and  linkage  kinematics.  Textbook:  Ki 
matics  and  Dynamics  of  Machinery  — Maxwell. 

G.  E.  Godfh 


360. 


DI  - 5nt,  5p 
Hems  and  exf 


SYSTEMS  DYNAMICS 

III  - 3 1 - 

Setting  up  of  the  differential  equations  of  physical  systems;  frequency  response  a 
bandwith  concepts;  the  analogue  computer;  transducers  and  instrumentation; 
quency  response  and  transient  response,  consideration  in  the  matching  of  processes 

D.  L.  Ah  ®elast'c 


361.  VIBRATIONS 
III  - 3 


2 '"ft  Hamilton'1 

Single-degree-of-freedom  systems,  damped  and  undamped;  multi-degree-of-freedu} 
systems;  method  of  determining  natural  frequencies;  characterization  of  physical  s'- 


terns  by  mathematical  models;  response  of  such  systems  to  steady-state  single-f 


quency  excitation  and  to  transient  pulses;  beams  and  strings. 


362. 


I 

B.  Tabari  : i lv-3 
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DYNAMIC  MEASUREMENTS  LABORATORY 
III  - 3 - 3 I 

A combined  laboratory  course  for  Vibrations  (361)  and  Systems  Dynamics  (36(|. 


Includes:  comparative  experiments  with  transducers;  analogue  computer  study  : "TF 
transient  and  frequency  response  behaviour  of  physical  systems;  vibration  expe-  ;"d 
ments;  experimental  study  of  electrical-mechanical-fluid-thermal  analogies;  measu  • 
ments  of  the  process  dynamics  of  a variety  of  systems,  including  consideration  of  t:  " ' 

optimum  choice  of  transducers  and  instrumentation  and  the  comparison  of  transit!  1 ' 
and  frequency  response. 
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6 ENGINEERING  DESIGN 


III  - 3 


- 2 - 


:t)iodSf|Vj|roach  to  engineering  design;  problem  definition;  generating  and  comparing  con- 
3°\Yers.;e!>;  synthesis-analysis-evaluation  decisions  under  realistic  situations.  Engineering 
ring iples  and  small  design  projects  utilizing  available  background  of  mathematics, 
n<  hanics,  circuits  and  thermodynamics.  Specific  attention  is  given  to  such  subjects  as 
i/j  p igs,  curved  beams  and  experimental  stress  analysis. 

/.  W . Smith 


ENGINEERING  DESIGN  LABORATORY 

mblylal  111  - 3 3 

A Moratory  course  complementary  to  the  lectures  of  subject  363,  Engineering  Design. 

! 

}( . EXPERIMENTAL  STRESS  ANALYSIS 

III  - 5nt,  5p  2 - 1 - 

I elementary  concepts  of  the  theory  of  elasticity  will  be  given.  The  experimental 
iniques  of  measuring  stress  or  strain  will  be  studied;  these  techniques  include 
in-gauge,  photoelastic,  brittle-coating  and  moire  methods. 

G.  E.  Godfrey 

- Cft3!>.  EXPERIMENTAL  STRESS  ANALYSIS  LABORATORY 

III  - 5nt,  5p  3 

Piblems  and  experiments  designed  to  accompany  lecture  course  365. 
pon.lt | G-  E-  G°dfrey 

ltion;if.  APPLIED  MECHANICS 

IV  - 3 2 - 2 - 

[ jlfams  on  elastic  foundations,  energy  methods,  torsion  of  non-circular  cylinders  and 
cbn  sections,  thick  discs,  composite  cylinders,  equations  of  two-dimensional  elasti- 
cy,  description  of  continuous  media.  Review  of  particle  dynamics,  Lagrange’s  equa- 
tes, Hamilton’s  principle,  gyroscopic  dynamics,  non-linear  vibrations,  phase  plane, 
orations  of  continuous  elastic  media,  rocket  dynamics,  outer  space  dynamics. 

B.  Tabarrok 

m 

8.  APPLIED  MECHANICS  LABORATORY 

J I IV  - 3 - 1V2  - U/2 

oblems  and  experiments  designed  to  accompany  lecture  course  367. 


ef 

leasi  | 


w 1 


4.  MANUFACTURING  SCIENCE 

IV  - 3,  4 ( Fall  Term  Elective ) 2 

wiew  of  traditional  production  processes  including  casting,  forging,  cutting,  etc.; 
ience  of  metal  removal;  economics  of  production;  sintering,  EDM,  ECM,  explosive 
>rming,  etc.;  numerical  control  and  automation.  Textbooks:  Processes  and  Materials 
' Manufacture  — Lindberg;  Manufacturing  Analysis  - Cook. 


I.  W . Smith 
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375.  SCIENCE  OF  DESIGN 

IV  — ( Spring  Term  Elective ) ) 2 

Morphology  of  design  decision  making;  computer-aided  graphic  and  design  methoi1 
optimization,  reliability,  value  engineering.  i sV 

/.  W.  Sm, 


380. 


[ iv-5g,5nt 

use 


DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS 
II  - 3 

Engineering  applications  of  elementary  differential  equations,  to  include  such  top  Lntrolsi 
as  operational  methods,  elementary  nonlinear  equations,  simultaneous  different  „ . _ 5fe j„t 
equations.  Boratory  coui 

Staff  in  Mechanical  Engineeri 


386.  ENGINEERING  MATHEMATICS  I 
III  - 3 


3 1 


Iartment 


Analytical  techniques  used  in  mechanical  engineering,  including  such  topics  as:  nun 
rical  methods,  vector  analysis,  complex  variables,  differential  equations  with  varial 


coefficients,  Sturm-Liouville  systems;  introduction  to  partial  differential  equations. 


A.  H.  Abdelmessih,  D.  S.  Sa 


390.  ENGINEERING  MATHEMATICS  II 


I V — 3 ( elective ) 2—2 

Partial  differential  equations  in  engineering  including  such  topics  as  Fourier  series  at 


integrals,  integral  transforms,  classification  of  partial  differential  equations,  solutio 


of  the  Laplace,  diffusion  and  wave  equations. 


1.  G.  Curt 


391. 


CONTROL  SYSTEMS 

IV  - 3 2-  ; 

Analysis  and  synthesis  of  linear  feedback  control  systems,  by  frequency  respon 
methods  and  the  s-plane  approach;  application  to  some  common  systems  for  the  co 
trol  of  industrial  machinery  and  processes;  introduction  to  non-linear,  to  sampled-da 
and  to  digital  control  systems. 

J.  VandeVe £ 


IV- 4 

mafic  cont 
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392.  CONTROL  SYSTEMS  LABORATORY 

IV  - 3 - 1*4  - 

Problems  and  experiments  designed  to  accompany  lecture  course  391. 


394.  CONTROL  ENGINEERING 
III  - 4 


2 


An  introduction  to  the  dynamic  behaviour  of  linear  systems;  the  feedback  principl  faMici 
stability  of  linear  control  systems;  the  convolution  theorem;  transfer  functions 
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r systems;  analysis  of  linear  control  systems;  introduction  to  servo-mechanism 
nology.  Problems  and  laboratory  experiments  will  accompany  the  lectures. 

J.  S.  Ansar i 
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CONTROL  SYSTEMS 
IV  - 5g,  5nt 

iurse  in  linear  and  non-linear  control  systems. 


1 - 2 - 


J.  VandeVegte 


CONTROL  SYSTEMS  LABORATORY 


% 

ferei  >j 

IV  - 5g,  5nt 

Aiboratory  course  accompanying  subject  398. 


3 


dpartment  of  industrial  engineering 

as:  lit  ij 

4 . ELEMENTS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 
. I ' II  — 4 2 - 2 - 

dons,  ’ i 

j j ,A>road  survey  of  both  old  and  new  elements  of  Industrial  Engineering,  with  selected 
riding  and  essay  assignments,  including  work  study,  wage  determination,  controls  of 
p duction,  quality  and  cost,  mathematical  models  of  production  and  distribution 

2 - stems,  computer  simulation  techniques,  operational  research,  human  factors  studies, 

erics; 


management  science. 


B.  Bernholtz,  W . Davidson 


i,  fill 


^5.  AUTOMATIC  CONTROL  OF  PROCESSES 


!■ 

resFTf 

thee  i 


IV  - 4 2 - 2 - 

/itomatic  control  in  the  process  industries  and  in  the  control  of  machine  tools.  Prob- 
lns  of  on-line  computer  control.  Relation  to  over-all  problems  of  system  planning  and 


unagement  control. 


J.  M.  Tusiewicz 


•1.  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  SEMINAR 

IV  - 4 - 1 - 1 

Mi  embers  of  the  staff  in  Industrial  Engineering,  and  invited  speakers  prominent  in  the 
ademic,  governmental,  and  business  communities,  will  conduct  a series  of  talks  fol- 
wed  by  general  discussion.  Two  essays,  on  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  discussed, 
ill  be  required. 


18.  MANAGEMENT  SCIENCE 

IV  - 4 2 U/2  2 V/2 

he  course  presents  the  basic  principles  of  decision-making.  It  includes  such  concepts 
u economic  rent  or  opportunity  costs,  the  value  of  accurate  information,  aversion  to 
sk  in  terms  of  von  Neumann-Morgenstern  utility,  the  analysis  of  data  by  Bayesian 
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inference,  the  expression  of  consumer  choice  by  means  of  indifference  curves,  prici 
in  a competitive  market,  and  the  solution  to  bargaining  situations  in  the  theory  j 
games.  Prerequisites  are  elementary  calculus,  probability  theory  and  linear  algebra 

T.  A.  Lam\ 


OPERATIONS 
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419.  OPERATIONAL  RESEARCH  II 

IV  - 4 3 3 3' 

Mathematical  techniques  of  O.R.  such  as  linear  and  non-linear  programming,  grap 
and  networks  (max.  flow  - min.  cut  theorem).  Application  of  techniques  to  probler 
in  production  scheduling  and  inventory  control. 

Systems  of  linear  differential  equations,  Markov  theory,  applied  to  queueing,  inve 
tory,  transportation,  maintenance,  reliability,  replacement,  and  information  processiil 
problems.  Prerequisites  are  probability  and  statistics,  linear  algebra,  and  elementa 

1 


differential  equations. 


J . A . Buzacott,  M.  J.  M.  Posn 


421.  THESIS  PROJECT 

IV  - 4 - 6 - 

Design  and  analysis  of  an  engineering  system  to  satisfy  certain  objectives  and  requii 
ments  (e.g.  the  production  of  a specific  product).  This  project  will  provide  the  stude 
with  an  opportunity  to  apply  the  knowledge  and  techniques  of  analysis  acquired  in  ; 
the  other  Industrial  Engineering  subjects.  The  work  will  be  carried  out  under  t 
supervision  of  staff  members.  Progress  reports  and  a written  thesis  are  required. 

Staff  in  Industrial  Engineers 


MAN  AS  AN 
W-4 

led  study  of 


422.  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING  I 

II  - 4 1 V/2  1 1 

Coding  and  programming  for  the  digital  computer;  machine  organization,  machii 
language  and  symbolic  compiler  language  (fortran  iv);  number  representation  ai 
conversion.  Laboratory  exercises  are  drawn  from  the  fields  of  engineering  and  applii 
science,  as  well  as  from  those  of  data  processing  and  elementary  compilation. 

R.  W . P.  Anderst 


423.  computer  programming  ii 

III  - 4 1 l'/2  1 

An  extension  of  the  Second  Year  subject  Computer  Programming  I.  More  advanc< 
discussion  of  general  and  specialized  compiler  languages  and  their  application 
business,  engineering  and  other  fields;  simulation,  data  processing,  and  list  process! 
languages;  monte  carlo  methods;  gpss,  simscript,  cobol,  etc.  Laboratory  probler 
are  selected  to  complement  the  lecture  material. 

R.  W . P.  Anderson , S.  H.  Col 


W-4 

p of  the  d 


SYSTEMS  7 
-4 


::;ti 
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ts.  F2.  OPERATIONAL  RESEARCH  I 

fallj  m_  4 2 2 2 2 

^tQti'duction  to  the  use  of  mathematical  models  for  allocation,  distribution,  schedul- 
queueing,  inventory,  reliability,  and  maintenance.  Prerequisites  are  probability  and 
ta  itics,  linear  algebra  and  calculus. 

J.  A.  Buzacott,  M.  J.  M.  Posner 


'■  S.2  HUMAN  FACTORS  ENGINEERING  AND  EQUIPMENT  DESIGN 

4;  IV  - 4 2 

7b:  design  of  equipment  and  systems  of  equipment  for  effective  use  by  human  beings. 
$ii|J  P.  J.  Foley 


MAN  AS  AN  INDIVIDUAL 

IV -4  2 

1 study  of  individual  differences,  with  particular  reference  to  problems  of  measure- 


net  of  psychological  features. 


P.  J.  Foley 


12  MAN  AS  A MACHINE 

IV  - 4 - - 2 - 

died  study  of  the  biological  bases  and  correlates  of  behaviour  with  emphasis  on  the 
, ....ysis  of  sensory  systems. 

P.  J.  Foley 


Vi,  ORGANIZATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
IV  - 4 


- - 2 - 


A . lysis  of  the  determinants  of  behaviour  within  organizational  structures. 

J p- L Foley 


V. 


nh 


SYSTEMS  THEORIES  I 
IV  - 4 


2 11/2  - - 


nputer  simulation  models.  The  theory  will  be  developed  and  applied  to  problems 
nhe  design  and  analysis  of  queueing,  inventory,  maintenance,  reliability,  transpor- 
)n,  and  resource  allocation  systems. 

J.  G.  C.  Templeton 


jl.  SYSTEMS  THEORIES  II 

IV  - 4 2 I1/2 

-/oduction  to  information  theory;  topics  in  optimization  theory. 

J.  G.  C.  Templeton 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  AND 
APPLIED  CHEMISTRY 


* analvtica 


600.  CHEMISTRY 


2- 


1-1,3,  4.  6,  7,  8,  9 

Chemical  theory,  with  industrial  and  engineering  applications. 

The  Staff  in  Chemical  Engineer 


601.  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 


analvtica 


11-6 

[krium  con; 


I - 1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 -3, 

A laboratory  course  illustrating  the  fundamental  laws  of  chemistry  as  dealt  with:  , a 

the  lecture  course,  and  providing  an  introduction  to  chemical  analytical  methods 

W . F.  Graydon,  M.  J.  Phillips,  S.  Sandler,  A.  M.  Ro <, 


602.  CHEMISTRY 


1-5 


2- 


Introductory  physical  chemistry:  the  gas  laws,  chemical  equilibria,  elementary  so  j. 
tion  chemistry,  thermochemistry.  Problems  dealing  with  industrial  and  engineer! 
applications.  L 5 

W.  H.  Burp 


608. 


PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 

II  — 5 2-- 

The  themes  discussed  are  conservation,  equilibrium  and  rate  of  change  in  chem  I 
systems.  These  are  applied  to  topics  in  thermo-chemistry,  phase  equilibrium,  react: 
equilibrium,  including  reactions  in  cells,  and  reaction  kinetics.  Reference  boc: 
Physical  Chemistry,  by  F.  Daniels  and  R.  A.  Alberty,  3rd  ed.;  Physical  Chemis\ 
by  W.  J.  Moore,  3rd  ed.  f 

C.  E. 


I PROCESS  0 


609.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY 


kite  are 


■ii,  incl 

11 " 5 "1,/2fctob 

Experimental  work  and  problems  periods  to  accompany  subject  608.  In  the  seed 


term,  each  student  performs  a laboratory  investigation  of  an  individual  problem  <a 
research  type.  Alternate  periods  are  devoted  to  solving  assigned  problems. 

C.  E.  Cha  7 


613. 


Pal  kinetic; 


ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY 
II  - 6 

This  course  commences  on  the  Wednesday  following  the  first  Monday  in  Septemr.  . 
and  continues  until  the  opening  of  the  Fall  Term.  All  the  working  time  will  be  sj it 
on  systematic  qualitative  and  quantitative  inorganic  analysis  and  machine  compiaf  ajnmil 
tion.  Textbook:  Textbook  of  Inorganic  Analysis  - Kolthoff  and  Sandell. 

J.  W.  Smith,  W.  A.  M.  Hewer,  J.  Binkiev: 
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,!■  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY 


II  - 6 

k.  ntinuation  of  subject  613. 


- 9 -- 

J.  W.  Smith,  W . A.  M.  Hewer,  J.  Binkiewicz 


,1  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY 

J:  11  "6 

<q  librium  considerations  in  quantitative  analysis. 


2 


J.  W.  Smith 


;lt  if! 


il  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 


H-6,  8,  9 1-2- 

l?l  constitution  of  matter  and  classification  of  the  elements;  systematic  inorganic 

wjIj  . 

hmstry. 

R.  L.  Hummel,  R.  E.  Jervis 

ill  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  SCIENCE  LABORATORY 

ltarI|  II  - 6 7 Vi 

sriments  illustrating  the  kinetic  and  equilibrium  principles  of  chemical  engineer- 
n Mass  and  heat  balance  calculations.  One  laboratory  report  per  week. 

1.  H.  Spinner,  W.  A.  M.  Hewer,  C.  P.  Brockett,  M.  J.  Phillips 


Ui 


1 


- 3 - 3 


>2  PROCESS  CALCULATIONS 

l|  n- 6 

;ess  calculations  in  chemical  engineering.  Textbook:  Basic  Principles  and  C oleu- 
ms in  Chemical  Engineering  - Himmelblau. 

J.  W . Smith,  I.  H.  Spinner 

PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 

II  - 6 2 - 2 - 

themes  discussed  are  conservation,  equilibrium  and  dynamics  in  chemical  sys- 
;es.  These  are  applied  to  topics  in  thermochemistry,  phase  equilibrium,  reaction 
scilibrium,  including  reactions  in  cells,  surface  phenomena  and  reaction  kinetics. 
' i;*t erence  books:  Physical  Chemistry  - F.  Daniels  and  R.  A.  Alberty,  3rd  ed.;  Physi- 
ie  :i  Chemistry  - W.  J.  Moore,  3rd  ed. 

R.  W.  Missen 


1 - l - 


REACTION  KINETICS 
III  - 6 

:mical  kinetics;  principles  of  adsorption  and  colloid  chemistry. 


W . H.  Burgess 


idii  i 


I.  SYNTHETIC  CHEMISTRY 

III  - 5c  2 - 2 - 

:ourse  in  synthetic  chemistry  covering  the  principles  of  systematic  organic  chemis- 
and  systematic  inorganic  chemistry. 


R.  Woodhams 
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627.  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 

III  - 6 

A laboratory  course  to  accompany  subject  640.  One  laboratory  report. 

W . F.  Graydon,  Z.  M 


6 Jjiler  and  J-  E 

MM 


628.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 
III  - 6 

An  introductory  course  in  organic  chemistry. 


J.  G.  Breckenria 


629.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY 
III  - 6 

A laboratory  course  accompanying  subject  628. 


W.  H.  Rapson,  Z.  M 


630.  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY 
III  - 6 

Selected  topics  in  the  chemical  process  industries.  The  course  illustrates  how  the  pr 


chemical  e 
HI -5c 

Action  to  it 
2 - j p of  transp 

IT 


ciples  of  chemistry,  engineering  and  economics  are  applied  in  industry.  Textboc  ncering syster 
Chemical  Process  Industries  — R.  N.  Shreve. 


Staff  in  Chemical  Engineer \ 


631. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  MASS  AND  HEAT  TRANSFER 

II  - 6 2 

The  fundamental  theory  and  practice  used  in  transfer  operations  in  chemical  engine 
ing.  Energy  and  mass  transfer  are  considered  in  the  study  of  the  flow  of  fluids,  flui 
zation  of  solids,  heat  transfer,  and  evaporation  of  solutions.  Textbook:  Principles 
Unit  Operations  - Foust  et  al. 

W.  G.  MacElhim 


m-5c 

leras  and  la 


632. 


MASS  TRAN! 


FLUID  MECHANICS 
III  - 6 

Applications  of  the  fundamentals  of  fluid  mechanics  in  chemical  engineering,  wi 
emphasis  on  single-  and  two-phase  flow  with  and  without  heat  transfer,  fluid-parti; 
dynamics  and  non-Newtonian  fluid  flow.  Textbook:  Chemical  Engineering , Vols.  1 1 
II  - Coulson  and  Richardson. 

M.  E.  Chan 


633.  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS  IN  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 


Itores  tak 


III  - 6 


1 1 I 


The  first  term  is  devoted  to  analysis  and  solution  of  chemical  engineering  probles 


j.Considerat 


which  require  knowledge  of  the  rational  design  of  experiments,  treatment  of  expjl 


1 are  ini 


mental  data  and  tests  of  hypotheses.  The  second  term  is  devoted  to  applications  f 


differential  equations  to  problems  of  chemical  engineering  interest;  emphasis  is  on 
formulation  of  differential  equations,  together  with  their  solution  by  analytical  ; J 


Dfyden.  Re 
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uierical  methods.  Reference  Books:  Probability  and  Statistics  for  Engineers  - 
j iller  and  J.  E.  Freund.  Engineering  Statistics  - A.  H.  Bowker  and  G.  J.  Lieber- 
n<.  Applied  Differential  Equations  - M.  R.  Spiegel. 

/.  H.  Spinner,  R.  W . Missen 

)4  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  THERMODYNAMICS 

ifl 

III  - 5c,  6 2 2 2 2 

\ itorial  course  in  classical  thermodynamics  with  problems  in  the  field  of  applied 
jhnistry  and  chemical  engineering.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  chemical  processes 
in  compositional  changes. 

, W.  F.  Graydon 

n 1 CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  RATE  PROCESSES 

III  - 5c  - - 3 - 

[noduction  to  mass,  momentum  and  energy  transport.  Kinetic  theory  of  gases,  cal- 
tion  of  transport  properties;  analytical  solutions  of  problems  in  viscous  flow,  heat 
^thefldiuction  and  mass  diffusion;  turbulent  transfer  coefficients;  applications  to  chemical 
TeslBneering  systems.  Textbook:  Transport  Phenomena  - Bird,  Stewart  and  Lightfoot. 

O.  Trass 


6d  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  PROBLEMS  AND  LABORATORY 

III  - 5c  - 9 - 71/2 

Iblems  and  laboratory  experiments  illustrating  topics  discussed  in  subjects  640, 

, and  626. 

Staff  in  Chemical  Engineering 

. MASS  TRANSFER  OPERATIONS 

III  - 6 2 12  1 

IV  - 6c  2 - 2 - 

T:  theory  and  practice  of  mass  transfer  operations  in  chemical  engineering  are  dis- 
ci sed.  Many  problems  in  distillation,  extraction,  absorption,  and  other  operations 
n{,|fstrate  the  course.  Textbook:  Mass  Transfer  Operations  - 2nd  Ed.  R.  E.  Treybal. 

D.  Mackay 


CHEMICAL  PLANT  DESIGN 

IV  - 6 2 6 -- 

113  lectures  take  a systems  approach  to  the  design  of  chemical  plant,  proceeding 
f m the  origin  through  major  design  considerations  to  technical  and  economic  feasi- 
1 Tty.  Considerations  applying  to  overseas  situations,  and  the  relationship  of  design  to 
c jration  are  included.  In  the  plant  design  laboratory  teams  of  students  design  and 
^ e e tluate  a particular  plant.  Textbook:  Chemical  Engineering  Plant  Design  - Vilbrandt 
" £i  Dryden.  Reference  book:  Fundamentals  of  Cost  Engineering  in  the  Chemical 
's(  / iustry  - Bauman. 

1 M.  Wayman,  D.  Mackay 
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652.  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY 
IV  - 5c,  6 


scot 


_ 9 1V-6  (electivf 


A laboratory  course  to  accompany  subjects  631,  632,  650,  and  651.  Bench  and  10 ( 


plant  experiments  are  carried  out  to  study  a variety  of  unit  operations  such  as  ;'P  nI 
zation,  heat  transfer,  evaporation,  filtration,  distillation,  extraction,  and  absorpti|pjt'on  Proc 
Modern  control  instruments  are  discussed  and  operated.  One  laboratory  report  lUite^P' 
week. 

R.  F.  Hunter  and  Staff  in  Chemical  Engineer 


653.  PROCESS  MODELLING  AND  SIMULATION 

IV  - 6 2 3 

The  mathematical  modelling  of  steady  and  unsteady  states  in  typical  processes  invc 
ing  fluid  flow,  heat  and  mass  transfer,  vapour-liquid  equilibria,  and  chemical  react! 
Solution  by  analytical,  analogue,  and  digital  methods.  Introduction  to  controller 
sponse  modes. 

D.  Basmadjian,  M.  E.  Charles,  I.  H.  Spin 


[NSTRUMEN 
H'-6, 8 (elec 

subject  is  d( 
[jjfc,  technii 


654.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

IV  - 6 2 - 

The  Chemistry  of  the  manufacture  of  natural  and  synthetic  high  molecular  wei 
organic  materials  and  the  relation  between  molecular  and  submicroscopic  struct 
and  physical  properties  of  rubbers,  fibres,  filaments,  films  and  plastics. 


W.  H.  Rap: 


PSOCESS  D1 
IV- 5c 

|sis  and  coi 
'±  phase  | 


655.  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  THERMODYNAMICS  AND  KINETICS 


IV  - 6 


2 


The  application  of  thermodynamics  and  kinetics  to  problems  in  the  field  of  chemii 


engineering. 


W.  H.  Burgess,  W.  F.  Grayq||0Dtot)( 


: 


656.  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
IV  - 6 


■!  yioperties  i 


Staff  in  Chemical  Engineer^ 


660.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 


IV  - 5o  2-- 

A lecture  course  in  organic  chemistry,  concluding  with  a section  on  the  chemistry f|i?.sc 
high  polymers. 

H.  L.  W illicit 


661.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY 
IV  - 5c 

A laboratory  course  to  accompany  subject  660. 


Z.  At 
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)6!  PROCESS  CONTROL 

■ ; I V - 6 ( elective ) 2 — 

■^Fijdamentals  to  optimal  control  of  engineering  systems  are  developed  from  the  state- 
:hs|pe  viewpoint.  The  use  of  dynamic  programming,  maximum  principle,  and  other 
amftnization  procedures  is  established  and  illustrated  for  both  the  continuous  and 
reP°p|rete  time  systems.  Non-linear  analysis  is  introduced  by  approximate  analytic 
n>iods,  phase-space  representation  and  the  application  of  some  elementary  principles 
^SjfjiLsymptotology.  Textbook:  Optimal  Control  of  Engineering  Processes  - Lapidus 
ir  Luus. 

R.  Luus 


INSTRUMENTAL  METHODS 

IV  - 6,  8 ( elective ) 2 - 

subject  is  designed  to  emphasize  the  science  of  chemical  instrumentation.  The 
ii  ciples,  technique,  and  applications  of  gas-chromatographic,  opticometric,  electro- 
''''  -'n  ric,  and  mass-spectrometric  methods  of  analysis  are  studied. 

S.  Sandler 


lar  ill 
: strut* 


5t.  PROCESS  DYNAMICS 


IV  - 5c 


2-23 


Atlysis  and  control  of  chemical  engineering  systems  with  emphasis  on  non-linear 
^ it  hods;  phase  plane;  Liapunov’s  method;  averaging  technique.  Introduction  to  opti- 
n' control  of  processes;  extraction  train,  distillation  column,  and  chemical  reactors. 

R.  Luus 


cki 


THERMODYNAMICS  AND  STATISTICAL  THERMODYNAMICS  OF  CHEMICAL  SYSTEMS 
IV  - 5c  3 

/elopment  of  the  principles  of  chemical  equilibrium  and  of  statistical  mechanics; 
Jilication  to  both  non-reacting  and  reacting  systems,  with  emphasis  on  behaviour  of 
n lticomponent  mixtures  and  complex  reactions,  and  the  calculation  of  thermodyna- 
n:  properties  in  the  ideal-gas  state.  Reference  books:  The  Principles  of  Chemical 
■Euilibrium,  by  K.  G.  Denbigh;  Introduction  to  Statistical  Mechanics,  by  G.  S.  Rush- 
F'b'ioke. 

R.  W . Missen 

]|jj5.  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  DESIGN 

mWj  IV  - 5c  2 6 2 6 

^plications  of  heat  transfer  and  fluid  flow,  mathematical  modelling,  and  optimization 
(fi | chemical  engineering  and  chemical  plant  design.  In  the  first  term  the  laboratory  is 
c/oted  to  problems  in  these  topics  and  in  those  of  subject  665.  In  the  second  term, 
siultation  and  optimization  are  carried  out  for  a particular  chemical  plant.  Reference 
..  tjoks : Applied  Mathematics  in  Chemical  Engineering  - Mickley,  Sherwood,  and 
led.  Chemical  Reactor  Theory  - Denbigh.  Chemical  Reaction  Analysis  - Petersen. 
l.\  J.  W.  Smith,  M.  E.  Charles,  M.  Wayman,  D.  Mackay 
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667.  DYNAMICS  OF  CHEMICAL  SYSTEMS 
IV  - 5c 


Iariment  ( 


i v — JU  I 

Elements  of  chemical  rate  process,  complex  chemical  system  dynamics,  chernii! 

a ^ f J >_i  3.4,6,7,l 


reactor  stability.  Application  of  analogue  computers  to  the  solution  of  problems  II  l-1.3’4’6. 


above  topics. 


Jjsic  course  in 

I.  H.  SpinM^' 


668.  APPLIED  NUCLEAR  CHEMISTRY 

IV  — 6 ( elective ) I 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  and  methods  of  radioisotope  chemistry.  Applicatic 


electricit 


of  nuclear  techniques  and  radioactive  materials  in  chemical  technology  and  in  nuck 


power  generating  systems.  Topics  to  be  covered  include:  radioisotope  methods  f 

■ k 

studying  chemical  reaction  mechanisms  and  kinetics;  chemical  process  developing 
and  process  control;  nuclear  reactions  applied  to  chemical  analysis  (activation  ana 
sis);  isotope  separation;  production  of  nuclear-grade  materials  such  as  uranium,  p 
tonium,  heavy  water;  chemical  processing  of  irradiated  reactor  fuels;  radioactive  wa 
disposal;  radiation  chemical  processing. 


1-5 

jc  course  in 


R.  E.  Jer 1 


669.  ADVANCED  SEPARATION  PROCESSES 


ELECTRIC  1 


IV  — 6 (elective) 

Theory  and  application  of  a number  of  separation  processes,  including  multicomj 
nent  distillation  (using  computational  techniques),  azeotropic  and  extractive  distil 
tion,  liquid  extraction,  transient  behaviour  and  cyclic  processes,  thermal  diffusij 
separations,  and  solid-liquid  contacting  operations.  Illustrative  design  problems. 

D.  Mac 1““' 

fr  dynamics  i 

670.  NUCLEAR  ENGINEERING 


IV  - 5nt  2 - 

Nuclear  engineering  aspects  of:  nuclear  constitution  and  properties  including  cro 
section,  energetics,  radioactivity,  production  and  use  of  radio-isotopes,  neutrons,  slo 


ing  down,  “age”  theory,  diffusion  of  thermal  neutrons,  fission.  The  age  and  two-gro,  . 


theories  of  the  reactor  core.  Reflected  reactors  (elementary  treatment).  Reactor  kin 
ics,  control  and  instrumentation.  Applications  of  heat  transfer,  fluid  flow  and  str 
analysis  to  the  reactor  core.  The  measurement  and  control  of  radiation.  Exposure 
humans  to  radiation.  Shielding  techniques.  Nuclear  engineering  applications  of  nucl 
and  radio-chemistry. 

J.  S.  Hewitt,  R.  E.  Jer 


hoiks  to  vari 


671. 


NUCLEAR  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY 

IV  - 5nt  “ 3 

A laboratory  course  to  accompany  subject  670.  Experiments  are  carried  out  w; 
radiation  sources  and  instruments,  a sub-critical  reactor,  a reactor  simulator,  pu 
height  analyzers,  fast  neutron  generators  and  radioactive  tracers. 

J.  S.  Hewitt,  R.  E.  Jer  Ificharactei 
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)F  ARTMENT  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 


ELECTRICITY 


s,  cheffl 

’foblej  ||  I _ 1,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9 2 % 2 % 

\ isic  course  in  electricity  and  magnetism  including  electric  forces  and  fields,  ana- 
ftjfjjyij,  of  direct-current  circuits,  magnetic  forces  and  fields,  induction,  and  an  introduc- 
tic  to  the  conductive,  magnetic  and  dielectric  properties  of  materials. 

Staff  in  Electrical  Engineering 

pp|je  7 (( . ELECTRICITY 

in  m |j  1-5  2-2- 

p^  A asic  course  in  electricity  and  magnetism  that  is  similar  to  subject  700  but  adapted 
o le  needs  of  Course  5. 

(l0n . | Staff  in  Electrical  Engineering 

nium  7 • . circuit  theory  i 


II  - 7 


22-- 


Lear  lumped-parameter  circuits  as  models  for  physical  devices;  relationships  be- 
liven  circuit  and  field  concepts.  Transient  response  of  simple  circuits;  natural  and 
fc:ed  components  of  response.  Response  to  complex-frequency  excitation;  impe- 
d;ce  and  admittance  functions.  Steady-state  response  of  circuits  with  direct  and 

si  isoidal  sources. 

ilticom 

>t  if 

7 . electric  and  magnetic  fields 

ml  11  - 7 -~32 

! ||  S tic  electric  and  magnetic  fields.  Properties  of  dielectric  and  magnetic  media.  Par- 
tis dynamics  in  electric  and  magnetic  fields.  Time-varying  fields.  Development  of 
Nxwell’s  equations  and  interpretation. 


’ CIRCUIT  THEORY  II 
II  - 7 


--3  2 


)0S,H 

1 ' Lop  and  nodal  analysis.  General  network  theorems.  Coupled  circuits.  Response  of 
r works  to  variable-frequency  excitation.  Analysis  of  polyphase  circuits;  introduction 
1 t symmetrical  components. 

1 


ELECTRICAL  LABORATORY 
II  - 7 


- 3 -- 


F 1 

1 roduction  to  techniques  of  electrical  measurement.  Laboratory  experiments  to 
company  subjects  710  and  711. 


,llt  L 4.  INTRODUCTORY  ELECTRONICS 

ir,  f 1 II  — 7 - - 2 3 

lie  broad  application  of  semiconductor  devices  to  common  engineering  systems;  basic 
F/f  (vice  characterization,  modelling,  amplification,  waveshaping,  switching. 
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715.  ELECTRIC  CIRCUITS 


II  - 5 2 

Circuits  as  models  for  physical  devices.  Kirchhoff’s  laws.  Transient  response  of  e 
cuits.  Steady-state  response  of  circuits  with  sinusoidal  excitation.  Network  theoren 
Topology  and  loop  and  nodal  analysis  of  general  circuits.  Complex  frequency  analy 
of  circuits.  Response  of  circuits  to  variable-frequency  excitation.  Analysis  of  po 
phase  circuits.  Magnetically  coupled  circuits. 


716.  ELECTRIC  CIRCUITS  LABORATORY 


II  - 5 


ion,  Schotti 
inductor  tl 
sic  and  ext 
lelectron  den 
i,  The  cont 


Laboratory  exercises  to  accompany  subject  715. 


717.  CIRCUIT  THEORY 
II  - 3 

Introduction  to  linear  circuit  analysis.  Phasor  representation  and  the  analysis  of  alti 
nating-current  circuits  in  the  steady  state.  Magnetic  circuits  and  transformers 


2 V/2  : PHysiCAL  1 


(dart 


jit  i 


718. 


ELECTRICAL  MEASUREMENTS 
II  - 3 


--2 


Transducers  for  electrical  measurement  of  non-electrical  variables,  and  associat 


instrumentation.  Errors.  Analogue  computation.  Digital  logic. 


719.  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
II  - 4,  6,  8 


2-: 


Analysis  of  single -phase  and  three-phase  circuits;  principles  of  a-c  and  d-c  machin 
introduction  to  vacuum-tube  and  solid-state  devices;  basis  of  digital  computation  a applied i 
analogue  simulation;  electronic  measurements  applied  to  industrial  processes. 


720.  ELECTRICAL  LABORATORY 


II  - 4,  6,  8 

Laboratory  experiments  and  problems  to  accompany  subject  719. 


- 3 


10-7 


721.  NUMERICAL  METHODS  " 

ii  _ 7 _ - «PMes. 

Elementary  numerical  methods  for  systems  of  equations,  iteration,  integration,  diff< 
ential  equations,  roots,  and  random  number  generation,  including  a study  of  roundf  PMta 
and  truncation  error.  Basic  computer  structure  and  organization.  Algorithms,  proc  jr 
dures,  and  flowcharts.  Discrete  simulators  and  continuous  simulators. 
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■pin 
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73  PHYSICAL  ELECTRONICS  I 

III  - 7 2 IV2  - - 

prime  objective  of  730  and  731  is  to  provide  a sound  physical  understanding  of 
lomena  and  devices  in  modern  electronics.  Circuit  models  of  devices  are  developed 
1 the  mathematical  models  which  describe  the  basic  device  physics.  Band  theory 
olids:  Fermi-Dirac  statistics.  Metals,  semiconductors  and  insulators:  thermionic 
jnision,  Schottky  effect  and  high  field  emission  with  examples.  Contact  potentials. 
>e  iconductor  theory:  band  structure  of  Ge,  Si  and  III-V  compound  semiconductors, 
[ninsic  and  extrinsic  semiconductors:  general  calculation  of  the  Fermi  level,  hole 
ir  electron  densities.  Mobility,  conductivity  and  their  temperature  dependence.  Dif- 
-ffifuon.  The  continuity  equation  and  its  solution.  Theory  of  p-n  junctions;  minority 
zs  ier  injection,  basic  equations.  Depletion  and  diffusion  capacitances.  Circuit  models. 
0 er  diode  structures:  tunnel  diodes,  Schottky  barrier  diodes,  Gunn  diode. 


21:7.'  . physical  electronics  11 

hi  - 7 - - 2 11/2 

U polar  transistors:  basic  types:  junction-gate,  M.I.S.,  and  thin-film  F.E.T.’s  theory, 
ci  uit  models.  Bipolar  transistors:  fundamental  theory,  injection  efficiency,  base 
tnsport  efficiency,  small-signal  low-frequency  models.  Charge  storage  models.  High- 
fquency,  small-signal  analysis  and  circuit  models.  Fundamentals  of  integrated  cir- 
cis:  fabrication  theory  and  technology:  diffusion,  epitaxy,  oxide  masking:  capaci- 
ty, resistors,  bipolar  and  unipolar  transistor  integration.  Examples.  Photoelectronics 
s<d-state  optoelectronic  phenomena:  photoconductive,  photovoltaic  and  p-n  junction 
niation  detection.  Vacuum  photoelectronics:  image  orthicon,  vidicon,  image  storage 
intensification. 


. APPLIED  MATHEMATICS  I 
III  - 7 

Dory  of  functions  of  complex  variables,  with  applications. 


22  — 


'3.  LINEAR  SYSTEMS  THEORY 

III  - 7 4 2 -- 

( rrelation  with  orthogonal  functions  as  a method  of  signal  transformation.  Fourier 
s ies,  generalized  Fourier  and  bilateral  Laplace  transforms;  existence,  uniqueness, 

iti  properties.  Time-domain  analysis;  weighting  functions,  convolution,  convolution 
‘t,!ebra,  similarity  of  correlation  and  convolution.  Frequency-domain  analysis;  transfer 
fictions,  filter  characteristics,  pole-zero  configurations.  Frequency-domain  convolu- 
t n;  time-varying  systems  and  modulation.  Matrix  methods  for  multiple  input-output 
fitems;  theory  of  linear  two-port  networks. 
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734.  ELECTROMECHANICAL  SYSTEMS  I 

III  - 7 2 3 

Processes  of  electromechanical  energy  conversion;  modelling  and  analysis  of  magnc 
devices  and  systems;  transformers  and  saturable  reactors;  commutator  machines. 


CIRCUIT 
j.5cs,  5e,5p 


735.  ELECTROMECHANICAL  SYSTEMS  II 


III  - 7 


Generalized  polyphase  machines;  induction  and  synchronous  machines;  introductjc’"'1 
to  the  control  of  electric  machine  systems. 


736.  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS  II 
III  - 7 

Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra.  Elementary  theory  of  probability  and  stocha: 
processes. 

and  electron  densities.  Mobility,  conductivity  and  their  temperature  dependance.  E m-3 


electronic; 

m-50,5? 


it. 


ElECTRONIl 

IB-3 


itr 


jtiples  of  eo1 


737.  ELECTRONIC  CIRCUITS  I 


III  - 7 


[ FEDS  AN1 

P-N  junction  diode  models:  advanced  applications  of  p-n  junction  diodes.  Tempe 
ture  dependence  of  diode  characteristics  and  methods  for  compensation.  Amplifit 
specifications,  general  methods  of  design.  Field-effect  transistors:  characteristics,  bi 
ing,  amplifiers,  voltage  controlled  resistance.  Bipolar  transistors:  basic  concepts,  fat! 
cation:  power  gain:  basic  configurations:  Ebers  and  Moll  model:  circuit  mode 
single  and  multistage  amplifiers.  Switching  properties;  feedback  amplifiers:  oscillate 
Narrow  and  wide  band  amplifiers.  Power  amplifiers.  Integrated  circuit  des 
techniques. 


738.  ELECTRONICS  LABORATORY 


III  — 5a,  5cs,  5e,  5p 

Laboratory  experiments  to  accompany  subjects  730,  737  and  739. 


739.  PHYSICAL  ELECTRONICS 
III  - 5a,  5cs,  5e,  5p 


2 - 


A subject  similar  in  content  of  that  of  730  but  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Course  5. 


SWITCH® 


740.  ELECTRONICS 


III  - 5c,  5g 


2 - 


Qualitative  treatment  of  the  physical  principles  of  electron  devices;  analysis  of  ide • Estate 


ized  and  basic  practical  rectifying  and  power-modulating  circuits;  some  applicatids 
to  systems. 
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4 
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ELECTRONICS  LABORATORY 
m - So,  5g 


m 


3fp3-,a  tratory  experiments  to  accompany  subject  740. 


CIRCUIT  ANALYSIS 


I  — 5cs,  5e,  5p  2 — 2 - 

anced  analytical  methods  are  used  to  derive  general  network  theorems  and  to 
iss  general  network  properties.  Complex  wave  forms,  filters  and  unbalanced  poly- 
e networks  are  considered  in  detail. 


4 ELECTRONICS 

III  - 3 2 3 -- 

'rciples  of  electronics.  Linear  models  of  electronic  devices.  Amplifiers,  oscillation 
' iB  filters.  Electronic  circuits. 

<4  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES 

«l{  HI  - 3 - - 13 

htciples  of  energy  conversion.  Transient  operation  of  electromechanical  systems. 
El  :tromechanical  circuits.  Rotating  machinery. 

FIELDS  AND  WAVES 

III  - 7 2 2 -- 

' nsient  and  steady-state  analysis  of  transmission  lines.  Plane  waves.  Parallel-plate 
eguide.  Radiation  from  a current  element. 


THERMODYNAMICS  AND  STATISTICAL  MECHANICS 

II  - 7 - - 3 1 

III  - 7 ( 1969  - 70  only)  3 1 

| fundmental  principles  of  thermodynamics  and  statistical  mechanics;  Boltzmann, 
' mi-Dirac  and  Bore-Einstein  distributions  and  their  applications  to  electric,  magne- 
iand  electromagnetic  systems;  elementary  theory  of  fluctuations. 


Tl.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  FIELDS 

III  - 5e,  5p  1111 

linsmission  lines;  static  and  quasi-static  fields;  applications  of  Maxwell’s  equations; 
pne  waves,  waveguides. 

2 -II 

se  5 1 ).  SWITCHING  THEORY 

IV  — 5cs,  7 (elective)  2 1 

lolean  algebra,  boolean  functions,  combinational  networks,  minimum  complexity 
, cnbinational  networks,  Karnaugh  and  Quine-McCluskey  minimization.  Sequential 
jfU  i . chines  state  assignment,  state  reduction,  relationship  to  switching  components.  The 
jc)j|)blems  period  will  provide  exercises  in  logic  and  sequential  machine  analysis  and 
sithesis.  Text:  P.  E.  Wood  - Switching  Theory. 
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761.  INFORMATION  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS  I 

IV  — 5,  7 (elective)  2 1 -j 

Number  representation:  Binary  number  system,  representation  of  negative  numbe:1 
binary  arithmetic.  Computer  architecture:  basic  hardware  structure,  registers,  memo 
system,  addressing,  instructions,  1/0.  Programming  languages;  machine  language  pr 
gramming,  basic  and  macro  assemblers,  compilers.  (PL/1,  Algol,  simulators).  Pr 
gramming  systems:  data  structures,  properties  of  data  types,  syntax  structures,  pail 
ing,  symbol  tables.  The  problems  period  will  include  exercises  in  programming  in  3'j 
assembly  language  and  in  a variety  of  high  level  languages. 


ELECTRONI' 

iV-Sa/®,' 


COMMUNIC 
jV-7  (elect 
introduction 


762.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  THEORY 
IV  — 7 ( elective) 

Waveguides.  Antennas.  Field  solutions  in  conducting  media.  Wave  theory  of  optiijj. 


I NETWORK 
1 [V-7  (elect! 

2 1 -J  to  of  DC 


763.  UNIFIED  MACHINE  THEORY 
IV  — 7 (elective) 


--2 


jp,  The  p 
iis  of  RL( 
jive  real  ma 


The  theory  of  linear  passive  power  invariant  transformations  is  developed.  Electit  ^anddout 
magnetic  devices  will  be  presented  by  flux  linkage  models  which  are  then  modified 
various  generalized  transformations  in  order  to  facilitate  their  representation  in  s) 
terns  requiring  transient  and  steady  state  stability  studies.  A generalized  co-ordin; 
transformation  system  for  an  m-n  phase  system  revolving  with  respect  to  any  arl 
trary  reference  frame  is  developed  and  this  is  then  reduced  to  the  more  classic1  orator)’  expe 
phase,  dq,  or  symmetrical  component  models.  Evaluation  of  system  parameters  i 
quired  for  the  models  will  be  discussed. 


SYSTEMS  t 
IV  - ia,  S« 


765.  CONTROL  SYSTEMS  I 


IV-7  (elect 


IV  - 7 


3 lVi 


Open-loop  and  closed-loop  control;  feedback  systems.  Flow-graph  analysis  of  comp! 

r - , n i *1'  . _ - . . . . 1 Me$  (lOu 

systems.  Steady-state  performance  analysis.  Stability  analysis  for  linear  time-invaria 


systems;  algebraic,  real-frequency,  and  root-locus  methods.  Design  of  single  inpi 
output  controls.  Elementary  nonlinear  analysis. 


766.  SYSTEM  DYNAMICS 

IV  - 5a,  5e  2 r- 

A study  of  the  dynamic  behaviour  of  systems,  using  the  techniques  of  state  repi: 
sentation,  Laplace  and  Z transforms,  frequency-response  and  root-locus  methods 
troduction  to  feedback  control  systems.  Stability  and  compensation  of  linear  and  nc 
linear  control  systems.  Introduction  to  optimal  control. 


? Roper 


768. 


ELECTRONIC  CIRCUITS  II 
IV-7  2 3 

Design  of  semiconductor  circuits  emphasizing  bias  stabilization,  feedback  d-c  amp 
tiers,  broadband  amplifiers,  tuned  amplifiers  and  large  signal  applications. 


W - 7 (ele 
la  arrays 
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ELECTRONIC  CIRCUITS  LABORATORY 
IV  — 5a,  5cs,  5e,  5p 

iriments  and  problems  to  accompany  subject  778. 


3 


ires,  | 


COMMUNICATION  SYSTEMS 
IV  — 7 (elective) 


- - 2 3 


:\i  ntroduction  to  the  analysis  and  design  of  systems  for  transmitting  information. 


H NETWORK  THEORY 

IV  - 7 ( elective ) 2 1 

!fl  basis  of  network  analysis;  differential  equations,  s-plane  representation,  steady 
toi,t{!i;,  transient,  transfer  functions,  two-port  parameters,  insertion  loss,  the  synthesis 
inlem.  The  positive-real  concept  of  Brune;  positive-real  testing,  stability  testing, 
yhesis  of  RLC  one-terminal  pairs  (Brune),  reactance  functions.  Two-port  synthesis, 
stive  real  matrix,  residue  condition,  symmetric  lattice,  ladder  network  synthesis 
igle  and  double  termination). 


311* 


i.Orit,.  SYSTEMS  DYNAMICS  LABORATORY 

anyj  IV  - 5a,  5e  - IV2  - IV2 

clast;  oratory  experiments  and  problems  to  accompany  subject  766. 

ietersl!| 

7 . INTEGRATED  CIRCUITS 

IV- 7 (elective)  - - 2 l'/2 

Ir  oduction  to  integrated  circuits.  Semiconductor  statistics.  Non-equilibrium  processes 

if  emiconductor  surfaces.  Processes  involved  in  fabrication  of  integrated  semiconduc- 
con:  | ...  . 

tc  devices  and  thin  film  circuits.  Capacitors,  resistors  and  inductors  in  integrated  cir- 

1 cits.  Diode  and  transistor  design.  Linear  and  digital  integrated  circuit  design 

e tt  iniques. 


7>.  SOLID  STATE  PHYSICS  FOR  ENGINEERS 

2r  !'  IV  — 7 (elective)  2 IV2 

e rejjCystal  structure  and  crystal  binding.  Elastic  waves.  Phonons  and  Lattice  Vibrations. 
Mermal  properties  of  insulators.  Free-electron  theory.  Semiconductor  crystals.  Di- 
ndiebtric  properties.  Magnetism. 


'5.  RADIATION  AND  PROPAGATION 


2j|  ||  IV  — 7 (elective)  (prerequisite  — 762)  2 IV2 

ji/jitenna  arrays.  Aperture  antennas.  Noise  properties  of  antennas.  Terrestrial  wave 


ami  1 

{ ipagation. 
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111. 


QUANTUM  PHYSICS 
I V — 7 ( elective ) 

Development  of  Schroedinger  equation  and  its  use  for  simple  models.  Electron  thee 
of  atomic  structure  and  applications. 


1 INFORM^10, 

2 11/2  lie 


Moic  circuits  and 


778.  ELECTRONIC  CIRCUITS 
IV  — 5a,  5cs,  5e,  5p 


2 - 


A course  similar  to  subject  768  but  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Course  5. 


779. 


POWER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS 
IV  — 7 ( elective ) 


| techniques 

if '5s 
and  non-lir 
some  pr°b 
Lfiora  enginf 


W 


2 Wz  • 


Engineering  criteria  for  generation,  transmission  and  distribution  of  electrical  enei  energy 


con 


in  bulk.  Characteristics  of  components  and  their  significance  to  power  system  safe 
reliability  and  economy.  Behaviour  of  elementary  power  systems  under  normal  aj  p 
fault  conditions. 


IV  - 5e 


pices  raciuu 
| irters.  Electn 


780.  POWER  SYSTEMS  CONTROL 


IV  — 7 (elective)  — — 2 

Economic  management  of  electric  power  system  operation.  Methods  for  determii 
tion  of  load  flows.  Economic  scheduling  of  generating  plants.  Basic  concepts  of  lc 
frequency  control.  Analysis  of  power  system  dynamical  performance  including  t 
effects  of  generator  controls. 


energy  cor 
IV-5e 

fetigations  anc 


. WAVE  THEC 


781.  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS  III 
IV  — 7 (elective) 

Partial  differential  equations  and  the  calculus  of  variations. 


IV  - 5e,  5p 
ianical  and  i 


2 1 • 


782.  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  I 


IV  - 5cs,  5e 

The  analysis  and  design  of  information  systems  and  components,  noise,  informati 
and  signal  theory. 


WAVE  LAB( 
ff-5e 

2 _ jiltrating  c 


783. 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  LABORATORY 
IV  - 5e 

Experiments  and  problems  to  accompany  subjects  782  and  786. 


S.  Dmitroevs 


784. 


QUANTUM  ELECTRONICS 
IV  — 7 (elective)  ( Prerequisite  — 777 ) 

Theory  of  radiation  absorption  and  emission;  susceptability,  population  inversion  a: 
maser  action.  Maser  and  laser  materials  and  device  properties,  limitations  and 
of  the  devices;  nonlinear  behaviour  of  materials  at  optical  frequencies. 


IY-I  (elect 

noperties  o 


IY-I  (elect 


*®  '&  de 
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INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  II 

— 5e  — — 2 — 

tudy  of  digital  information  processing  including  the  coding  of  data,  and  the  design 
nc  circuits  and  switching  systems. 


TECHNIQUES  OF  OPTIMIZATION 

IV  - 5cs  2 3 2 3 

irjar  and  non-linear  mathematical  programming;  dynamic  programming;  queueing 
ie  y;  some  problems  in  control  theory;  Monte  Carlo  methods.  Applications  will  be 
run  from  engineering  practice. 


8 ENERGY  CONVERSION  PROCESSES 


1 IV  - 5e  2 - 2 - 

if  'gy  conversion  phenomena,  magnetic  materials,  modelling  and  analysis  of  magne- 
iclevices  including  transformers,  commutator  and  polyphase  machines,  solid-state 
o /erters.  Electro-magnetic  force  and  fluid  interactions. 


--JR  ENERGY  CONVERSION  LABORATORY 

ielenj ; iV  _ 5e  - v/2  - v/2 

•to  of  instigations  and  projects  related  to  subject  788. 

'udioJ 

' S WAVE  THEORY 

IV  - 5e,  5p  2-2- 

Vhhanical  and  electromagnetic  waves  in  one  dimension  for  transient  and  steady  state 
. Guided  waves.  Radiation.  Interaction  of  waves  with  matter. 


- 3 - - 


11.  WAVE  LABORATORY 
IV  - 5e 

2 .implementing  course  790. 

nn:  ij 

V . ACOUSTICS 

IV  — 7 ( elective ) 2 lVi 

T:  properties  of  acoustical  elements  and  their  application  in  electrical  sound  systems. 

V.  L.  Henderson 


pjjl.  CONTROL  SYSTEMS  II 

IV  - 7 ( elective ) 2 1 

Ste  representation  of  dynamic  systems.  Vector-matrix  differential  and  difference 
-eiations  as  descriptions  of  linear  systems.  Eigenvalues,  eigenvectors,  and  transition 
iioiptrices.  Controllability  and  observability.  Introduction  to  optimization.  Emphasis 
anitFoughout  on  the  use  of  analog  and  digital  computers  as  aids  to  analysis  and 
s ithesis. 
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794.  ILLUMINATION  L CHEMICAL 

IV  — 7 (elective)  2 lj 

Nature,  measurement  and  production  of  light  and  related  radiations.  Theory  of  hunujj^ 
vision;  consideration  of  environmental  design  requirements  related  to  light  and  visit' 
for  optimum  visual  efficiency  and  comfort. 

Miss  M.  G.  C/m  fe®tioDC 


795.  POWER  SEMICONDUCTOR  CIRCUITS 

IV  — 7 (elective)  2 1 

Principles  of  thyristor  devices.  Study  of  inverter,  converter  and  rectifier  circuits  wi 
particular  applications  to  DC  and  AC  motor  speed  control  and  frequency  conversio 


796.  BIOMEDICAL  ENGINEERING 

IV  — 7 ( elective ) 2 1 

Interaction  between  engineering  and  medicine;  biological  examples  of  important  eni 
neering  concepts;  instrumentation. 


CHEMICAL 


jpimei 


jltrolysis 


to  at 


.1 , extracts 
m-9 

metalline; 

plstherefron 


797.  ELECTRODYNAMICS 

IV  — 7 ( elective ) ( Prerequisite  — 762 ) — — 

Interaction  of  charged  particles  with  electromagnetic  fields.  Electromagnetic  prop* 


ties  of  materials, 
relativity. 


Interaction  between  electromagnetic  fields  and  fluids.  Spec 


IV- 8 

icxtractive  n 


798.  INFORMATION  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS  II 


IV  — 5,  7 (elective)  (Prerequisite  - 761) 

Computer  organization:  register  implementations,  register  transfers,  memory,  conti 
unit  logic,  instruction  processing  logic,  execution  unit,  simple  implementations 
arithmetic  operations.  Programming  languages;  some  advanced  concepts  of  appli 
tions  and  systems  programming  in  both  business  and  scientific  areas.  Formal  languaj 
and  machines:  finite  state  language  and  automata,  formal  grammars,  context  fi 
languages  and  their  relation  to  programming  languages,  Turing  machines.  The  labo 
tory  session  will  include  problems  in  360  assembly  language  programming  based 
the  course. 


CHEMICAL 
.If -8 
liments  in 


DEPARTMENT  OF  METALLURGY  AND  MATERIALS  SCIENCE 


METALLU 


ititative  an 


mi 

1 i- 


801.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 

II  - 8 2 2 

A course  on  basic  physico-chemical  properties  of  matter  with  emphasis  on  kine>  ijrcactions 
theory  of  gases,  phase  relationships  and  transformations. 

S.  N.  Flengas,  J.  M.  Togi  1 
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CHEMICAL  METALLURGY 
III  - 8 


--2  - 


mdamental  treatment  of  the  metallurgical  processes  involved  in  the  production  of 
mportant  non-ferrous  metals,  including  oxidation  of  sulphides  in  the  liquid  and 
states,  reduction  of  oxides,  matte-slag  equilibrium,  metal-slag  equilibrium,  and 
listillation  of  metals. 

L.  M.  Pidgeon,  J.  M.  Toguri 


3° 
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CHEMICAL  METALLURGY  LABORATORY 

III  - 8 - 3 - 6 

f sriments  in  materials  processing,  including  roasting,  smelting,  leaching,  refining, 
ilcrolysis  to  accompany  subjects  802  and  833.  Eight  laboratory  reports  per  term. 

H.  U.  Ross 


| (1C;  EXTRACTIVE  METALLURGY 

III  - 9 2 - 2 - 

n metallurgical  processes  involved  in  the  beneficiation  of  ores  and  the  extraction  of 
n als  therefrom  and  their  subsequent  refinement. 

L.  M.  Pidgeon,  H.  U . Ross 


. CHEMICAL  METALLURGY 

IV  - 8 2 - 2 - 

extractive  metallurgy  of  iron,  steel,  and  the  reactive  metals. 

L.  M.  Pidgeon,  H.  U.  Ross,  J.  M.  Toguri 
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31  . CHEMICAL  METALLURGY  LABORATORY 

IV  - 8 - 6 - - 

>eriments  in  the  extraction  and  refining  of  metals  and  related  processes  to  accom- 
y subject  805.  Six  laboratory  reports  per  term. 

S.  N.  Flengas,  H.  U.  Ross,  J.  M.  Toguri 


METALLURGICAL  ANALYSIS 

II  - 8 3 

Cantitative  analysis  of  the  common  metals  in  ores,  concentrates,  mattes,  slags  and 
oys. 

H.  U.  Ross 

8).  THERMODYNAMICS  IN  METALLURGY 

III  - 8 2-2- 

i!;/ study  of  chemical  equilibria  at  high  temperatures  in  extractive  metallurgy  - slag 

tal  reactions  - classical  theory  of  solutions  - phase  transformations  - thermodyna- 


h 


z relationships  in  phase  diagrams. 


S.  N.  Flengas 
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812.  METALLURGICAL  PROBLEMS  LABORATORY 

III  - 8 -4 

Problems  in  chemistry,  physical  chemistry  and  thermodynamics  as  applied  to  met 
lurgical  processes,  and  solid  state  reactions  relating  to  subjects  802  and  810. 

S.  N.  Flengas,  H.  U.  R( 
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physical  and 


813.  ELECTROCHEMICAL  PROCESSES 
IV  - 8 

Electrochemistry  of  solids,  liquids,  and  of  high  temperatuie  systems.  Fused  salt  eh 
trochemical  cells.  Thermodynamics  of  imperfections  and  properties  of  ionic  sol  ids.* 

S.  N.  Fiend 

814.  METALLURGICAL  PROBLEMS  LABORATORY 

IV  - 8 - 4 

Problems  relating  to  subjects  805  and  823. 

Staff  in  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Sciei 

815.  MATERIALS  SCIENCE 
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IV  - 8 

I itures  and  ] 


IV  - 8 2 - 

Application  of  thermodynamics  and  kinetics  to  solid  state  transformations,  plas 
deformation  and  other  problems  in  materials;  electrical,  thermal  and  magnetic  prop 
ties  of  materials. 


irons,  non- 


U . F.  Franklin,  B.  Ramaswa  jy_g 


816.  PRINCIPLES  OF  METALLOGRAPHY 


II  - 8 13 

A discussion  of  the  framework  of  metallographic  practice,  dealing  with  optical,  x-r; 
electron  and  field-ion  microscopy  applied  to  a wide  range  of  materials.  Topics  covei 
include  the  optics  of  microscopy  and  diffraction;  the  use  of  polarized  light,  phase  cc, 
trast  and  interferometry;  specimen  preparation  methods;  applications  of  quantitat 
metallography. 

W.  A.  Miller,  G.  C.  Weathe 


IV-8 


819.  MATERIALS  SCIENCE  I 

ii  - 7 3 m .< 

The  thermal,  mechanical  and  chemical  properties  of  materials  will  be  related  to  th 
microscopic  structure.  Atomic  bonding,  crystal  structure  (with  special  emphasis!! 
Group  IV  and  Group  III-V  semiconductors):  Thermodynamics  of  solids,  defec 
Solid-state  diffusion.  Phase  diagrams,  phase  transformations  with  examples.  Sin: 
crystal  growth.  Mechanical  properties:  stress,  strain  and  shear  relations  for  isotro: 
and  anisotropic  materials;  annealing,  structural  materials;  fabrication  processi . 
Corrosion. 
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821.  PHYSICS  OF  METALS 

III  - 5m,  8 2 -I- 

Structure  of  solids;  solidification  and  casting;  growth  of  single  crystals;  zone  refini : 
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sion;  solid  state  phase  transformations;  imperfections  in  crystals;  plastic  deforma- 
physical  and  mechanical  properties  of  solids. 

G.  B.  Craig,  J.  W.  Rutter 


PHYSICS  OF  METALS  LABORATORY 
III  - 5m,  8 


- 6 


^introductory  series  of  experiments  dealing  with  annealing  and  recrystallization, 
B||;tic  deformation  and  mechanical  properties,  and  the  use  of  metallographic,  x-ray 
:sop;  non-destructive  testing  methods.  The  remainder  of  the  schedule  is  devoted  to 
( flfni  illurgical  projects  chosen  by  the  students  and  carried  out  in  close  consultation  with 
h staff. 


V.  PHYSICS  OF  METALS 
IV  - 8 


'Isk 
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Stictures  and  properties  of  interfaces;  recovery  and  recrystallization;  annealing  tex- 
tiles and  anisotropic  properties;  martensitic  transformations;  structures  and  properties 
Dl  errous,  non-ferrous  and  nuclear  materials. 


cp:; 


K.  T.  A ust,  G.  B.  Craig 


8:  . PHYSICS  OF  METALS  LABORATORY 
IV  - 8 

P ctical  work  relating  to  subject  823. 


- 3 


ml 


G.  B.  Craig,  G.  C.  Weatherly 


’ 8 ).  MATERIALS  SCIENCE  SEMINAR 


IV  - 8 


-3-3 


:±  student  prepares  and  presents  seminars  on  topics  concerning  chemistry  and 
vsics  of  materials. 

Staff  in  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science 


7.  MATERIALS  SCIENCE  LABORATORY 

IV  - 5m  - 12  - 12 

e design  and  execution  of  one  or  more  experiments  on  a topic  of  current  interest 
];i  i the  field  of  chemistry  and  physics  of  materials. 

jjj,  | Staff  in  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science 

Si 
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10.  METALLURGICAL  THERMODYNAMICS 


III  - 5m 


2 - 2 - 


* study  of  chemical  equilibria  at  high  temperatures  in  metallurgy;  slag  metal  reac- 
ms;  chemical  theory  of  solutions;  alloys;  phase  transformations;  thermodynamic 
lationships  in  phase  diagrams;  statistical  concept  of  entropy;  simple  partition  func- 
>ns;  quasichemical  approach  to  the  theory  of  solutions;  methods  of  investigating 
ermodynamic  properties. 


S.  N . Flengas 
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831.  METALLURGICAL  THERMODYNAMICS  PROBLEMS 
III  - 5m 


k.  Fick’s  lav 


- 2 - 


Problems  relating  to  subject  830. 


5.  N. 


1 material 
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832s.  MATERIALS  SCIENCE 

II  - 8 2 - 

A course  on  the  structure  and  properties  of  plastics,  glass,  ceramics,  semi-conducto: 
and  concrete. 

Staff  in  Chemical  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineerin' 

Metallurgy  and  Materials  Scieh 


833.  MATERIALS  PROCESSING 

Ill -8  3-- 

The  theory  and  practice  of  processing  metallic  and  non-metallic  materials,  includi:  ; ,a 
the  relevant  aspects  of  mineralogy,  surface  chemistry,  physical  separation,  calcinir 
roasting,  sintering  and  leaching.  ; Leont| 

H.  U.  Rc 
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834.  MATERIALS  SCIENCE 

II  - 4 


-i 


A discussion  of  the  effects  of  microscopic  and  atomic  structures  on  the  electric; 
chemical  and  mechanical  properties  of  engineering  materials.  The  topics  covei 
include  atomic  bonding,  structures  of  ideal  and  real  crystals,  phase  transformatio 
and  diffusion,  chemical  and  mechanical  properties,  and  oxidation  and  corrosion  ph 
nomena.  The  laboratory  experiments  will  include  x-ray  studies  of  crystal  structui 
measurement  of  resistivity  and  magnetism  of  selected  solids;  study  of  various  all 
phases  and  transformations;  study  of  dislocation  patterns,  stress-strain  relationshi] 
stress-relaxation  and  fatigue  phenomena;  study  of  oxidation  and  corrosion  reactioi 

G.  B.  Craig,  B.  Ramaswai 
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835.  MATERIALS  SCIENCE  II 
III  - 7 

The  magnetic,  dielectric  and  conductive  properties  of  materials,  as  related  to  th( 
structure,  will  be  discussed.  Magnetic  properties:  dia-,  para-,  ferro-,  antiferro-,  ai 
ferri-magnetic  phenomena;  magnetic  domains  and  domain  wall  motion;  “hard”  ai 
“soft”  magnetic  materials;  magneto-striction.  Dielectric  materials:  insulating  prop( 
ties;  conduction  mechanism;  dielectric  loss.  Ferroelectric  materials.  Electrical  condi 
tion:  temperature  dependence;  effect  of  composition  and  structure  on  conductivit 
Thermoelectric  phenomena.  i]  rid 

U.  M.  Franki 


l THEORY 


836.  REACTION  KINETICS 

IV  - 8 2 2 

Kinetics  of  heterogeneous  reactions.  Diffusion  controlled  processes.  Imperfections 
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ds.  Fick’s  laws  of  diffusion.  Application  of  theory  to  metallurgical  operations. 

J.  M.  Toguri 


MATERIALS  SCIENCE 
II  - 3 


2-2  V/2 

Aliscussion  of  the  effects  of  microscopic  and  atomic  structures  on  the  properties  of 

ei  ineering  materials.  The  topics  covered  include  atomic  bonding  and  structures  of 

rr  terials,  diffusion,  crystal  growth  and  solidification,  plastic  deformation  and  annealing, 

p cipitation  hardening,  phase  transformations  especially  in  ferrous  materials,  relation- 

si  ?s  between  structures  and  mechanical  properties  of  metallic  and  non-metallic  ma- 
fia i . . , r r 

f t<  als,  and  composite  materials. 

The  laboratory  experiments  are  designed  to  illustrate  the  principles  underlying  the 
rutionship  between  structures  and  properties  of  engineering  materials. 

, K.T.  Aust  and  W.  A.  Miller 


MATERIALS  SCIENCE 
III  - 5m 


2 - 


/:ourse  on  the  structures  and  properties  of  materials,  particularly  non-metallic  inor- 
guc  solids. 

Staff  in  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science 

2- 89.  MATERIALS  SCIENCE 

tei*  IV  - 5m  2 3 2 3 

®t  it  continuation  of  course  838  with  emphasis  on  physical  and  mechanical  properties 
materials;  high-purity  and  composite  materials.  The  laboratory  work  deals  with 
i fperimental  studies  of  the  relationship  between  structures  and  properties  of  materials, 
(plication  of  x-ray,  electron  microscopy,  electron  diffraction,  electron  microbeam 
ihniques  to  the  study  of  materials. 

Staff  in  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science 

! 0.  HIGH  TEMPERATURE  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 

IV  - 5m  2 2 2 2 

loperties  of  solids  and  liquids  at  high  temperatures;  thermodynamics  of  defects;  solid 
-4  iiide  electrolytes;  mechanism  of  electrical  conductivity  in  ceramic  phases;  fused-salt 
toll  l:ctrolytes;  reactions  in  fused-salt  media;  electrochemical  cells  at  high  temperatures; 
roy  iel  cells;  structural  properties  of  simple  and  complex  liquid  phases;  electrochemical 
rd”;  rrosion  and  passivation;  kinetics  of  heterogeneous  reactions. 

S.  N.  Flengas 

tl.  THEORY  OF  METALLURGICAL  REACTIONS 

TV  - 5m  2 

letal  extraction  and  refining  processes  are  examined  in  terms  of  chemical  thermo- 
>namics  and  kinetics.  The  principles  and  methods  of  extraction  of  ferrous  and  non- 
rrous  metals,  roasting,  leaching  and  electrowinning  are  typical  of  the  subjects 
scussed. 


J.  M.  Toguri 
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INSTITUTE  FOR  AEROSPACE  STUDIES 


. 0OLFI 
Jschetzer.  I 


1028.  FLUID  MECHANICS 


III-  5a  2-1 

Introductory  concepts  and  idealizations  of  real  fluids;  mathematical  theory  of  incoij , 
pressible  inviscid  flow;  viscous  flow  and  turbulence.  Reference  books:  Fundament! 


IV  -5a 


of  Hydro  and  Aeromechanics  - Prandtl  and  Tietjens;  Applied  Hydro  and  Aeron,  , 


chanics  - Prandtl  and  Tietjens;  Fluid  Dynamics  (1948  ed.)  - Streeter.  Advanced  rea 
ing:  Hydrodynamics  — Lamb;  Incompressible  Aerodynamics  - Thwaites. 

H.  S.  Ribi  I PHYSICS 


1029.  FLUID  MECHANICS  LABORATORY 

III-  5a  - 3 - 

Problems  and  experiments  related  to  subject  1028.  Seven  laboratory  reports. 

H.  S.  Ribner,  P.  A.  Sulliv 


IV-  5a 

of  stoi 


1030.  ADVANCED  MECHANICS 

III  — 5a,  5e,  5g,  5m,  5nt,  5p  2 - 

Mechanics  of  particles:  fixed  axes,  rotating  and  moving  axes,  orbital  dynamics,  rocke1 
Mechanics  of  rigid  bodies:  fixed  axes,  body-attached  axes,  gyroscopes.  Mechanics 
linear  systems:  free  and  forced  oscillations,  coupled  systems,  waves  on  a strii 
Rayleigh’s  method.  Lagrange’s  equations.  Introduction  to  special  relativity.  Referer 
books:  Principles  of  Dynamics  - D.  T.  Greenwood.  Principles  of  Mechanics  - Syr 
and  Griffith.  Dynamics,  Vols.  I and  II,  Halfman. 

S.  J.  Towns* 


V- 5a 


1034.  MECHANICS  OF  STRUCTURES 

III  - 5a  2-1 

Basic  theorems  and  principles  in  the  theory  of  structures  (strain  energy,  virtual 


placements,  minimum  total  potential  energy).  General  theory  of  bending  of  bea 


iaj|i 

(unsymmetrical  bending,  thin  walled  structures,  shear  flow  in  multiflanged  beams,  op  JjL 
and  closed  sections).  General  theory  of  torsion  (thin  walled  structures,  multi-c" 


structures,  shear  centre).  Theory  of  elastic  instability  (buckling  of  slender  elast 
struts,  flat  and  curved  plates,  shells).  Plane  stress  problems  (Airy  and  Prandtl  str; 
functions) . 

R.  C.  Tennys jj 

1035.  MECHANICS  OF  STRUCTURES  LABORATORY 


III  - 5a 

Problems  and  experiments  relating  to  subject  1034.  Five  laboratory  reports. 

R.  C 


Tennysn 

1040.  AERODYNAMICS 

IV  - 5a  2 - 

Aerodynamics  of  flight:  drag,  propulsion,  wing  theory.  Mechanics  of  flight:  perfi- 
mance  of  aircraft,  stability  and  control  of  aircraft.  Reference  books:  Aerodynanv 
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w/STOL  Flight  - B.  W.  McCormick,  Jr.  Foundations  of  Aerodynamics  — Kuethe 
Schetzer.  Flight  Mechanics  — 1:  Theory  of  Flight  Paths  - A.  Miele.  Dynamics  of 
ht  - Stability  and  Control  - Etkin. 

L.  D.  Reid 

|l.  AERODYNAMICS  LABORATORY 

IV  - 5a  - V/2  - VA 

iblems  and  experiments  related  to  subject  1040.  Six  laboratory  reports. 

L.  D.  Reid 


. PHYSICS  OF  RADIATING  GASES 
IV  - 5a 


2 - 2 - 


& iew  of  atomic  and  spectroscopic  theory,  line  radiation,  Einstein  coefficients,  opti- 
ma depth,  population  inversion  and  lasers,  Doppler  and  pressure  broadening,  vibration 
r rotation  of  molecules,  local  thermodynamic  equilibrium,  methods,  of  determining 
i temperature  and  electron  number  density  of  high  temperature  gases. 

R.  M.  Measures 


1 Si! 


3.  PHYSICS  OF  RADIATING  GASES  LABORATORY 

IV  - 5a  - VA  - V/2 

• be  and  spectroscopic  studies  of  a low  pressure  discharge.  Three  laboratory  reports. 

R.  M.  Measures 


1 4.  PHYSICS  AND  MECHANICS  OF  SOLIDS 

IV  - 5a  2 - 2 - 

P perties  of  solids,  the  factors  on  which  they  depend.  Structural  imperfections,  atom 
nrvements,  dislocation  theory.  Deformation  and  failure  of  metals.  Metal  fatigue, 
2«/ice  loads  and  service  load  laboratory  simulation,  statistical  evaluation  of  fatigue 
tuallla.  Microstructural  changes  in  metal  due  to  fatigue,  fatigue  damage  accumulation, 
fltajek  initiation  and  propagation.  Environmental  effects  on  service  life  under  fatigue, 
ns, (si face  protection.  Reference  books:  Elements  of  Materials  Science  - Van  Vlack. 
min  Elastic  Behaviour  of  Engineering  Materials  and  Structures  - Freudenthal. 
e G.  K.  Korbacher 


15.  PHYSICS  AND  MECHANICS  OF  SOLIDS  LABORATORY 

IV  - 5a  - U/2  - 3 

bblems  and  experiments  related  to  subject  1044.  Six  laboratory  reports. 

G.  K.  Korbacher 

16.  PLASMADYNAMICS 

IV  - 5a  2 - 2 - 

ctrostatics,  magnetostatics,  Maxwell’s  equations,  E-M  wave  propagation,  plasma 
delations  of  motion  and  conduction,  MHD  approximation,  tensor  conductivity, 
A'ven,  magnetoacoustic  and  MHD  shock  waves,  simple  flow  problems  in  magneto- 
iirg dynamics,  applications  to  propulsion  and  power  generation.  Reference  books: 
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Engineering  Magnetohydrodynamics  - Sutton  and  Sherman.  The  electromagnetog tj 
dynamics  of  Fluids  — Hughes  and  Young.  Magnetofluidmechanics  — Cambel. 

5.  J.  Townst^ 

jl- All  com 

1047.  ENGINEERING  DESIGN  LjjjeJSI 

IV  - 5a  - 6 L rtj  Fi 

A number  of  multidisciplinary  engineering  design  projects  are  carried  out  by  the  s ^(ei 
dent  under  the  supervision  of  staff  and  of  experienced  design  engineers  from  indust  j^dea); 
Drawings  and  reports  are  prepared  as  required.  ■ j^^ep 

G.  K.  Korbaci  i;lor.  Stud 

1048.  GASDYNAMICS 

IV  - 5a  2 - 

The  fundamental  phenomena  that  occur  in  a flow  of  a compressible  fluid  are  treat  , w 
The  basic  thermodynamics  is  reviewed  and  the  equations  of  viscous  and  inviscid  cc 
pressible  flow  are  derived.  Compressible  flow  in  nozzles  and  diffusers,  and  shock  ;(  ,s:n(jra 
expansion  waves  in  both  steady  and  unsteady  flow;  and  high  temperature  effects  wh  ^ ^(r 
cause  departures  from  the  perfect  gas  law  are  discussed.  Applications  relevant 
modern  high  speed  flight  are  given.  Reference  books:  Elements  of  Gasdynamic  , 
Liepmann  and  Roshko.  Dynamics  and  thermodynamics  of  Compressible  Fluid  Flo  ... 


G, 


Shapiro.  Handbook  of  Supersonic  Aerodynamics,  Section  18,  Shock  Tubes 
and  Hall.  Introduction  to  Physical  Gasdynamics  - Vincenti  and  Kruger.  Ithchssj 

P.  A.  Sulla 


1049.  GASDYNAMICS  LABORATORY 
IV  - 5a 


m 


Problems  and  experiments  based  on  subject  1048  are  given  to  illustrate  principle:! 
gasdynamics  and  the  measurement  of  physical  quantities.  Six  laboratory  reports. 


P.  A.  Sullr, 


THE  MSI 


1050.  TRANSPORT  PHENOMENA 
IV  - 5a 

A fundamental  treatment  of  selected  phenomena  in  fluid  dynamics  in  which  the  tr 
port  of  momentum,  mass  and  energy  are  the  key  underlying  processes,  i.e.  dynarjj 
of  viscous  fluids;  boundary  layers;  diffusion.  Reference  book:  Transport  Phenomei - 
Bird,  Stewart  and  Lightfoot. 

J.  B.  Frd 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 


I HI- All  a 


2040.  PHILOSOPHY  AND  SCIENCE 
IV  — All  courses 


i'Europeai 
I 'merely  the 


The  relation  between  Science  and  Philosophy;  and  examination  of  the  presupposit Hfajing  q 
of  science  and  its  basic  concepts;  alternative  accounts  of  the  implications  of  sci  ciacactivit 
for  social,  moral,  and  religious  conceptions.  fcCiw'fe 

P.  M . Church  % 
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tOE  ARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 


Oil  ENGLISH 
I — All  courses 


2-2- 


i urse  in  essay  writing  and  the  reading  of  literary  works.  Texts  will  include:  Twain, 
,'cleberry  Finn  (Riverside  or  Chandler);  Camus,  The  Stranger  (Vintage);  Warren 
(Erskine  (eds.),  Short  Story  Masterpieces  (Dell);  Shakespeare,  Antony  and  deo- 
il (Arden);  one  other  novel,  two  other  plays,  and  a poetry  anthology  to  be  an- 
i iced  in  September.  Another  novel  and  play  may  be  added  at  the  discretion  of  the 
i actor.  Students  must  complete  satisfactorily  all  assignments,  including  class  tests, 
n them  by  their  instructor.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  final  mark  for  the  year  is 
verage  of  the  term  mark  and  the  examination  mark. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

IV  — AH  courses  1 — 1 — 

>urse  in  drama,  fiction,  and  poetry.  Texts  will  include:  Brecht,  Galileo  (Methuen); 
ams,  A Streetcar  Named  Desire  (Signet);  Miller,  The  Crucible  (Bantam);  Gold- 
l {The  Lord  of  the  Flies  (Penguin);  Heller,  Catch  - 22  (Dell);  Cary,  The  Horse’s 
iith  (Penguin).  Students  are  expected  to  read  the  works  named  above  during  the 
inner  preceding  their  entry  into  the  Fourth  Year.  One  other  play,  a collection  of 
h<jt  stories,  and  a poetry  selection  will  be  announced  in  September.  Term  work  will 
Kide  a class  test  on  the  summer  reading  to  be  given  in  the  second  lecture  period  of 
wear,  one  substantial  essay,  and  one  or  two  further  class  tests  at  the  discretion  of 
n nstructor. 


dl... 


PJP ARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

Sr 


|).  THE  HISTORY  OF  TECHNOLOGY  AND  ENGINEERING 
III  — All  courses  ( elective ) 2 — 2 - 

U historical  treatment  of  the  development  of  tools,  techniques,  and  relevant  skills 
rdi  their  inception  processes  will  be  considered  along  with  the  interplay  with  con- 
lhl;Dorary  society.  Historical  points  of  contact  with  theoretical  and  scientific  thought 
1 vi  be  examined.  The  accomplishments,  influence,  and  role  of  the  engineer  will  be 
wlppd  from  antiquity  to  current  society. 

J.  W . Abrams 

’ 3>.  EUROPE  AND  THE  MODERN  WORLD,  1500-1950 

III  - AH  courses  ( elective ) 2 — 2 — 

b introduction  to  the  main  currents  of  European  history  between  1500  and  1950, 
n of  European  relations  with  the  extra-European  world.  The  purpose  of  the  course 
i )t  merely  the  accumulation  of  factual  information,  but  also  the  attainment  of  some 
ip  >ir  irstanding  of  historical  processes  affecting  the  forms  of  political  organization, 
j[ Jjiomic  activity,  intellectual  and  social  movements.  Textbook:  E.  R.  Tannenbaum, 
opean  Civilization  Since  The  Middle  Ages  (John  Wiley). 


J.  Dent 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 


2410s.  ALGEBRA  AND  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 


I - 1,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9 2 1 : 

Vectors,  linear  algebra,  matrices,  solution  of  linear  systems  of  equations,  linear  trai 
formations,  eigenvalues,  linear  programming,  complex  numbers,  quadrics. 

Staff  in  Mathematics  and  Staff  in  Engineeri 


U-3 
ihilitV  CO 


pCf 

m] 
lance.  Tf 


■1  PR0B( 

2411s.  calculus  !' n.41 

1-1,3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9 2 1 .;.;(iC):  dist 

Limits;  derivatives,  integrals  and  their  properties  with  applications;  circular  and  ex] 
nential  functions  and  their  inverses;  differential  equations. 

Staff  in  Mathematics  and  Staff  in  Engineeri '■  ■ ^nls;rf 


2415s.  ALGEBRA  AND  GEOMETRY 

1-5  2 IV. 

Complex  numbers  and  fields.  Polynomials.  Linear  Algebra:  linear  equations,  vec 


spaces  and  linear  transformations.  Co-ordinate  Geometry:  lines,  planes  and  surfaces 
the  second  degree. 

B.  Etkin,  L.  T.  Gard, 


2416.  CALCULUS 


I - 5 


2 1V2  2 


imoreva 


sals,  line ; 

-Taylor. 


An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  applications  of  differential  and  integral  calcul. 
Reference  book:  Calculus,  Vol.  I - Apostol. 


P.  Rosenthal , D.  K.  i\ 


1-5 


2420s.  CALCULUS 


ra  _.A 

4 

r 


in  of  | 
listril 
son,  and  ai 


II  - 1.  3,  4,  6,  8,  9 2 11 

Continuation  of  subject  2410.  Partial  differentiation,  multiple  integration,  series  ;i 
Taylor’s  theorem,  complex  numbers  and  hyperbolic  functions,  first  order  differenj!  t: 
equations  and  higher  order  linear  differential  equations  with  constant  coefficients.  IJ'3 

M.  A.  Akcoglu,  K.  MuraJ*  e(ll 


E.  Prugovecki,  R.  Van  L s 1 


2421.  CALCULUS  AND  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  <■  PROBABI 

II  - 7 2 2,2  |l-t 

The  definite  integral,  expansion  in  series,  ordinary  differential  equations,  partial 
ferentiation,  multiple  integration  and  an  introduction  to  partial  differential  equatkjs. 

D.  Masn 
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•4  >.  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS 

II  - 3 2 1 - - 

’r  (ability  Concepts:  Independent  and  conditional  events,  discrete  and  continuous 
jriuency  distributions,  moments  and  generating  functions.  Sampling:  randomness, 
artaiples  from  populations,  central  limit  theorem,  transformation  of  variables,  levels  of 
igficance.  Tests  of  hypotheses. 

W . Haque 


!4?.  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS 
II  - 4,  8 


2 2 2 2 


2.7, 


h juency  distributions  and  probability  laws;  binomial,  Poisson,  and  normal  distribu- 
tes and  the  treatment  of  samples  drawn  from  them;  tests  of  significance  and 
xddence  limits;  control  charts;  introduction  to  the  analysis  of  variance;  design  of 


;xiriments;  regression  theory. 


A.  E.  Pauli 


>45.  CALCULUS 

:i;  II  - 5 3 2 3 2 

v T inary  and  partial  differentiation,  differentials.  Taylor’s  theorem  for  functions  of 
Si  or  more  variables,  maxima  and  minima,  transformations,  convergence  and  uniform 
xvergence,  differential  equations  of  the  first  order,  linear  differential  equations  with 
Scstant  coefficients,  methods  of  indefinite  integration,  definite  integrals,  multiple 
ngrals,  line  and  surface  integrals,  orthogonal  functions.  Textbook:  Advanced  Cal- 
:i  is  - Taylor. 

W . J.  Webber 

2 1H  i| 

1 T‘  7.  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS 

11  - 5 - - 3 2 

) kH- 

Binition  of  probability;  binomial,  Poisson,  and  normal  distributions;  frequency; 
npling  distributions.  Examples  of  estimation,  hypothesis  testing,  control  charts,  Te- 
nsion, and  analysis  of  variance. 

W.  K.  Hastings 


9.  NUMERICAL  METHODS 
II  - 5 


3 2- 


m-linear  equations,  matrix  calculations,  quadrature,  and  ordinary  differential 
ations. 

E.  V.  Swenson 

2 >0.  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS 

j I HI  ~ 4 1 ll/2  1 U/2 

^A-ontinuation  of  course  2423.  General  regression  theory;  elements  of  the  theory  of 
jSaple  surveys;  an  introduction  to  the  theory  of  stochastic  processes, 
jldiij  R.  Wormleighton 
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2432.  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  ■ IInUM®1 

III -4,  8,  9 2 1V4  2P'3 

First  and  second  order  ordinary  differential  equations,  operational  methods,  variation#0^0' 
parameters,  solution  in  series,  Fourier  series,  Bessel  and  Legendre  functions,  the  ll^adratu1 
place  transform.  Ijiiidpart'3 

W . A.  Cop  :i 


2433.  NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS 

III  - 4 2 m 2 

Solution  of  algebraic  equations,  systems  of  linear  equations,  eigenvalue  problems, 
terpolation,  approximation  theory,  numerical  integration,  random  numbers.  Textboi 
Elementary  Numerical  Analysis  - S.  D.  Conte.  Reference:  Modern  Comput j 
Methods  - E.  T.  Goodwin. 

P.  A.  Toy 


D1FFERE 


2437.  THEORY  OF  FUNCTIONS 
III  - 5 


2- 


Complex  numbers,  limits  and  series,  analytic  functions,  Cauchy’s  theorem,  Taylor; 


thestri 


Laurent  series,  singularities  and  their  significance,  analytic  continuation,  contour 


-1,3,4,6, 


tegration,  conformal  mapping  of  one  plane  region  on  another.  Textbook:  Introduce 


to  Complex  Analysis  - Nehari. 


F.  V.  Atkin i 


2438.  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS 

III  - 5 2-- 

First  order  equations  solvable  by  quadratures,  the  linear  equation  of  general  or. 
operator  methods,  simultaneous  linear  equations,  Sturm-Liouville  systems,  numeui 
methods.  Textbook:  Ordinary  Differential  Equations  - Birkhoff-Rota.  Referen.: 
Special  Functions  of  Mathematical  Physics  and  Chemistry  - Sneddon;  Different 
Equations  with  Applications  - Ritger  and  Rose.  P.  A.  Ta*r 


2440.  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  AND  THEIR  NUMERICAL  SOLUTION 
IV  - 5cs 


Ordinary  differential  equations,  existence  and  approximation  theorems,  linear  systus, 
numerical  solutions  of  equations  and  of  eigenvalue  problems.  Derivation  and  qura- 
tive  properties  of  second  order  partial  differential  equations  of  elliptic,  parabolic,  id 
hyperbolic  types,  numerical  solutions  of  initial  and  boundary  value  problems,  stab  ty 
and  convergence. 

R.  L.  Johnn 
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I'anife-  o 


lf0E( 

ar 


44  NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS 

IV  - 3 - - 2 - 

ds  of  solution  of  linear  systems  of  equations,  round-off  errors,  roots  of  equa- 
quadrature,  approximations  and  rates  of  conversions,  numerical  solution  of  ordi- 
and  partial  differential  equations.  Exercises  to  be  done  on  the  computer  will  be 
led. 


44 . DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  OF  MATHEMATICAL  PHYSICS 

IV  - 5 2 - 2 - 

ir  partial  differential  equations  of  second  order,  Green’s  functions,  distributions, 
IgA' values  and  eigenfunctions  with  applications  to  wave  propagation,  heat  flow  and 
^oidary  value  problems.  Textbook:  Differential  Equations  of  Applied  Mathematics 
Iff  and  Naylor. 

R- A.  Ross 


>E  ARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS 


, ,'5(f.  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  MATTER 
I -1,3,4,  6,  7,  8,9 


* !i 
tf  : 


2 \Vi  2 VA 


inatroduction  to  the  mechanical,  electrical,  magnetic,  thermal  and  optical  properties 
f atter  in  terms  of  atoms. 


G.  D.  Scott,  E.  C.  West,  T.  S.  Yoon 


5 . PROPERTIES  OF  MATTER,  MECHANICS  AND  HEAT 
1-5 

’e  book:  Elementary  Classical  Physics  - Vol.  1 - Weidner  and  Sells. 


2 - 2 - 


K.  G.  McNeill 


1B5f.  PHYSICS  LABORATORY 


fci 


I - 5 

: ccompany  subject  2511. 


- 21/2  - 21/2 

K.  G.  McNeill  and  the  Staff  in  Physics 


,51.  PHYSICS 

II  - 5 3 - 3 - 

Tdamental  theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  Electromagnetic  waves.  Interference, 
li  action  and  polarization  of  light  waves.  Elementary  atomic  physics. 

*J.  N.  P.  Hume 

,v„  l.  PHYSICS  LABORATORY 

Stl  ■ ll  H — 5 - 3 - 3 

•accompany  subject  2621. 


/.  N.  P.  Hume 
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2531.  STATISTICAL  PHYSICS 


| NUCLEAf 
2 _ [\/ . 5nt,  5p 


III  — 5a,  5cs,  5e,  5g,  5nt,  5p 

The  fundamental  principles  of  thermodynamics,  kinetic  theory  and  statistical  mechanic  P*ienor 

J . V.  Iribar ; 


2532.  PHYSICS  LABORATORY 


III  — 5a,  5e,  5g,  5nt,  5p 

To  accompany  subjects  2531,  2533  and  2534. 


- 3 - 


J.  C.  Stryla 


1 quantui 
p-»  5P 


2533.  ATOMIC  STRUCTURE  AND  QUANTUM  PHYSICS 

III  — 5a,  5cs,  5e,  5g,  5nt,  5p  — 

Waves  and  particles;  Schrodinger  equation;  harmonic  oscillator,  hydrogen  ato 
many-electron  atoms;  nuclear  structure;  radioactivity;  interaction  of  radiation  w 
matter. 

E.  J.  Al 


2534.  PHYSICS  OF  SOLIDS  AND  FLUIDS 


III  - 5e,  5g,  5m,  5p  2 - • 

Elasticity,  similarity,  equations  of  fluid  motion,  wave  propagation,  potential  theory 

R.L 


2537.  GEOPHYSICS 


SOLD)  ST 
IV-Sp 


III 


m-sg  i-l 

Physics  of  the  earth,  its  atmosphere,  magnetosphere;  its  evolution  and  the  proces 
taking  place  on  it. 

A.  W . Brewer,  D.  T 


2541.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  RADIATION  AND  MATTER 

IV  - 5p  2 -]| 

Propagation  of  electromagnetic  waves,  polarization,  diffraction,  interference,  disp 
sion,  scattering.  Absorption,  spontaneous  and  stimulated  emission,  Einstein  coe 
cients.  Coherence,  maser  and  laser  action. 

H.  L.  Welsh,  A.  D.  May,  R.  A.  Armstrv 


2542.  PHYSICS  LABORATORY 


IV  - 5nt 
IV  - 5p 

To  accompany  the  lecture  subjects  2541,  2544  and  2545. 


The  Staff  in  Phy  s j 


2543.  MOLECULAR  PHYSICS  AND  STATISTICAL  MECHANICS 


IV  - 5p 


4 -m 


Quantum  theory  of  rotation  and  vibration  of  molecules.  Nuclear  spins,  symmetry,  -ll 
tensity  rules,  intermolecular  forces.  Boltzmann  theory,  transport  equations,  the  Gi  s(|  !.|eC|rot 
method,  partition  functions. 

J.  D.  ill 
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54,  NUCLEAR  AND  HIGH  ENERGY  PHYSICS 

I 

1'  IV  - 5nt,  5p 

nectfo 


4 


ar  phenomena.  Properties  of  elementary  particles.  Nuclear  spectra  and  struc- 
%ii Electromagnetic  interactions  of  nuclei  Weak  interactions 

D.  A.  L.  Paul,  R.  K.  Logan 


54  QUANTUM  MECHANICS 
[ IV  - 5nt,  5p 


Sin 


2-2- 


cf  idinger  equation,  eigenvalues  and  eigenfunctions.  Angular  momentum,  Pauli  spin 
iey,  identical  particles.  Perturbation  theory,  transition  probabilities.  Scattering 

y- 

J.  W.  Moffat 


-ie 

:dj 


5‘  . SOLID  STATE  PHYSICS 

! IV  - 5p  - - 4 - 

Ttal  structure  and  lattice  vectors.  Heat  capacities.  Order-disorder  transitions.  Elec- 
,0  theory  of  metals,  energy  bands.  Brillouin  zones,  electrical  and  thermal  conducti- 
it,  Magnetism.  Molecular  crystals.  Rotational  and  vibrational  excitons.  Optical 
jrcerties. 

P.  A.  Griffin,  J.  M.  Daniels 


: 


RELATIVITY  THEORY 


IV  - 5p  4 

n p ial  theory:  Lorentz  transformations.  Kinematics  and  dynamics.  Tensor  analysis, 
’h  Klein  Gordon  field.  General  Theory:  General  tensor  analyses.  Einstein  equations, 
c varzschild  metric. 

J.  Van  Kranendonk 


THEORY  AND  APPLICATION  OF  GEOPHYSICAL  METHODS 
IV  - 5g  2-2- 

\ ourse  on  the  mathematical  theory  of  magnetic,  electrical,  seismic  and  gravitational 
nnods  in  applied  geophysics.  Reference:  Grant  and  West,  Interpretation  Theory  in 


,lj  lied  Geophysics. 


D.  W.  Strangway 


PfB 

::8.  EXPLORATION  GEOPHYSICS 

IV  - 9 2-2- 

i\  introduction  to  the  physical  principles  underlying  the  important  methods  of  geo- 
eiflrfisical  prospecting.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  seismic,  gravitational,  magne- 
e Cfc and  electromagnetic  methods.  References:  Dobrin,  Introduction  to  Geophysical 
hspecting;  Parasnis,  Mining  Geophysics. 

D. 


G.  F.  West 
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2569.  GEOPHYSICS 
IV  - 9 

To  accompany  subject  2568. 


-3- 


G.  F.  We 


I ).  POLITIC 


2570.  PHYSICS  OF  THE  EARTH 

IV  - 5g  2 - 2|Pllltuu 

Seismology  and  the  internal  constitution  of  the  earth;  the  gravitational  field;  magiu 
ism  and  magnetic  properties  of  rocks;  radioactivity,  geothermal  heat  and  the  age  r inal exami 
the  earth.  Reference:  Coulomb  and  Jobert,  the  Internal  Constitution  of  the  Earth. : 

G.  D.  Garlai 


2571.  ATMOSPHERIC  PHYSICS 


iUCCOUN 

IV  - 5g  2-2;  m-4 

Meteorological  measurements,  statics  and  conditions  for  equilibrium,  thermodynamk  ; accountii 
equations  of  motion,  synoptic  charts,  the  general  circulation,  condensation  physii 
electricity.  Wind  structure  near  the  ground,  evaporation,  the  stratosphere. 

A.  W . Brew 


2573.  GEOPHYSICS  LABORATORY 


IV  5g  - 6 - 

A laboratory  course  stressing  experimental  and  mathematical  techniques  applicable 
the  geophysical  sciences.  | j_i 

G.  F.  W , 


2574.  TECTONOPHYSICS 


IV  - 5g  2-;  [ X-RAY  Cl 

An  examination  of  the  several  physical  theories  proposed  for  the  behaviour  of  t Minj 


earth,  in  terms  of  seismic,  geothermal  isotopic,  palaeomagnetic  and  other  geophysi 


and  geological  observations  made  over  ocean  basins,  islands  and  continents. 

J.  T.  Wils 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 


'Jio 


263  1 . ATOMIC  AND  MOLECULAR  STRUCTURE 

III  - 5c,  5m  2 - 

The  application  of  wave  mechanics  to  some  problems  of  atomic  and  molecu 
structure. 

J.  P.  Valh 


DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 


h IWNCIPL 


1-! 

l-5g 


2720.  ECONOMICS 

II  - All  courses  2 - 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  Economics  with  special  reference  to  the  problems! 


mineral 

!•) 
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he  Canadian  economy.  Those  students  who  obtain  a satisfactory  term  mark  will  not  be 
• eq  red  to  write  the  final  examination. 


IT. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
III  - All  courses  (elective) 


J.  P.  Warner 


2 - 2 - 


{'he 

Ears 


jrC 


IT 


An  ntroduction  to  political  science,  with  special  reference  to  the  government  of  Can- 
Those  students  who  obtain  a satisfactory  term  mark  will  not  be  required  to  write 
inal  examination.  Reference  books:  J.  A.  Corry  and  J.  E.  Hodgetts,  Democratic 
irnment  and  Politics ; R.  M.  Dawson,  Government  of  Canada  (revised  by  Ward). 

F.  Peers,  S.  Taube 


ACCOUNTING 
III  - 4 


2 - 2 - 


%ao  accounting  principles  and  procedures,  the  preparation  and  interpretation  of 
inicial  statements,  cost  accounting,  and  the  use  of  accounting  as  a means  of  control. 

R.  Paretz 


DI’ARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY 


id&9).  GEOLOGY  FOR  ENGINEERS 

II  - 1 - - 2 2 

fAr  ntroductory  course  in  geology  with  special  reference  to  engineering  problems. 

A.  R.  Berger 

1291.  X-RAY  CRYSTALLOGRAPHY 

[ III -5m,  8 -2-2 

laboratory  course  in  X-ray  diffraction  methods  for  students  in  Metallurgy  and 
M erial  Science. 

1 | E.  W.  Nuffield 


293.  GEOLOGY 
IV  - 5g 

Spial  topics  in  geology  for  students  in  Engineering  Geophysics. 


2 2 2 2 


The  Staff  in  Geology 


29  0.  PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY 


1 


2< 


2 3 2 3 
2222 


II  - 9 
HI  - 5g 

Biic  concepts  of  physical  and  historical  geology. 

J.  B.  Currie,  G.  Norris 

1.  MINERALOGY 

II  - 9 2 4 2 4 

Inoductory  crystallography;  the  principle  of  mineralogy;  classification  and  description 
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of  the  common  minerals;  optical  theory;  the  use  of  the  polarizing  microscope  in  tl  Lp*1, 


study  of  minerals;  introduction  to  the  study  of  rocks. 


I ltd 


D.  H.  Gorman,  J.  C.  Rucklida  ^jatic mine 


2922.  GEOLOGICAL  DATA  PROCESSING  BY  COMPUTER 

II  - 9 12  1 

Applied  mathematics,  probability,  and  statistics  for  processing  geological  data  usii 
computer  methods. 

F.  G.  Smi 


2930.  PETROLOGY 

II  - 9 2 2 2 

The  principles  of  petrology;  the  classification,  description  and  interpretation  of  tl 
sedimentary,  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks.  Miscroscopic  petrography.  One  labor 
tory  report. 

J.  J.  Fawct 


|j,  pETROLE 

■IV -5 
jence  of 
i their  en 


293 1 . STRATIGRAPHY  AND  SEDIMENTATION 


•of  trace  elf 


III  - 9 2 2 2 

Principles  of  stratigraphy  with  emphasis  on  tectonic  and  environmental  interpretatii 
of  Precambrian  and  younger  rocks.  Problems  of  applied  stratigraphy;  petrograpl 
interpretation. 

F.  W.  Beales,  A . M.  Goodw 


i wnic  print 
I Lsits, 


2932.  TECTONICS 


III  - 9 


1 3 


Geometry  of  existing  deformational  structures  in  the  earth’s  crust,  and  reconstruct! 
of  their  mechanical  development. 

W.  M.  Schwerdtt 


msbetwee 


2934.  MINERAL  IDENTIFICATION  LABORATORY 
III  - 9 

A continuation  of  the  laboratory  work  in  mineralogy  of  course  292 1 


- 2 


D.  H.  Gorm 


2935.  PHYSICAL  GEOCHEMISTRY 

III  - 9 3 - 

Chemical  thermodynamics,  phase  diagrams,  electrochemistry,  states  of  matter,  kinel 
with  examples  from  natural  and  experimental  mineral  systems  at  a wide  range 
temperatures  and  pressures. 

G.  M.  Anderson,  S.  D.  Scott,  F.  G.  Sm 


IV-9 


IM 


2937.  GEOLOGICAL  FIELD  TRIPS 
III  - 9 

Field  trips  to  places  of  geological  interest  during  the  fall  to  complement  the  subje 
studied  in  the  III  Year. 

The  Staff  in  GeoU 
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29^.  MINERAL  DEPOSITS 

IV  - 9 2 3 2 3 

§ys  matic  mineralogy  and  phase  equilibria  of  ore  minerals.  Identification  of  ore  mine- 
ral! in  polished  section.  Geochemistry  of  ore-forming  processes.  Description  of  im- 
ponnt  ore  deposits  and  discussion  of  their  genesis. 

A . J.  Noldrett 

29‘  S.  PETROLEUM  AND  GROUND  WATER  GEOLOGY 

IV  - 9 2 3 2 3 

Ocirrence  of  oil  and  gas  in  sedimentary  basins  and  the  geological  conditions  that 
oo'  rn  their  entrapment;  ground  water  and  its  relation  to  the  geology  of  drainage 
bans;  fluid  flow  through  porous  media. 


id 


J.  B.  Currie,  W . D.  Baines 

EXPLORATION  GEOCHEMISTRY 

IV  - 9 13  13 

of  trace  element  analysis  techniques  as  an  aid  to  discovery  of  ore  deposits. 

G.  M.  Anderson 


291.  MINERAL  ECONOMICS 

!' 

IV  - 9 2-13 

Ecaomic  principles  pertaining  to  exploration,  development  and  exploitation  of  mine- 
1 raleposits. 

Staff  in  Geology 

255.  GEOLOGY  FIELD  CAMP 

IV  - 9 14  days 

A eld  course  in  the  Tweed  area  of  Ontario  immediately  following  the  Annual  Exam- 
inions  between  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years. 

The  Staff  in  Geology 

2‘  7.  GEOLOGICAL  FIELD  TRIPS 
IV  - 9 

F d trips  to  places  of  geological  interest  to  complement  the  subjects  studied  in  the 
IlYear. 

The  Staff  in  Geology 

j 

C PARTMENT  OF  COMPUTER  SCIENCE 


3 Os.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING 

1-5  --  1 1 

Production  to  algorithms  and  stored-programme  computers;  fortran  programming; 
olications  to  numerical  and  non-numerical  problems;  simulations. 

The  Staff  in  Computer  Science 
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3338s.  ADVANCED  PROGRAMMING  I 


III  - 5cs  3 6- 

Assembly  language  programming;  data  structures;  assemblers,  macro-assemblers,  an( : , town  an 
compilers;  techniques  of  language  processing,  translation  of  arithmetic  statements  iv-lB 
list  and  string  processing;  input-output  operations.  of  wo 

du  functions 

L.  Lsta* 

lit,, «»it  and 


3339s.  ADVANCED  PROGRAMMING  II 

III  - 5cs  3| 

Programming  in,  and  structure  of,  several  higher  level  languages;  advanced  input 
output  operations;  conditional  expressions  and  general  macro  capability;  non-nurm 
ric  applications,  including  sorting  and  merging;  structure  of  operating  systems;  batcl 
multiprogramming,  multiprocessing,  time  sharing,  and  real  time  systems. 


3340s.  AUTOMATA  THEORY 

IV  - 5cs  2-2 

Logic,  recursive  function  theory,  Turing  machines  and  computability;  theory  of  aut( 
mata  and  formal  languages;  some  aspects  of  graph  theory. 


3341s.  COMPUTER  ORGANIZATION 

IV  - 5cs  - - 2, 

Introduction  to  memory  storage  devices,  number  representations,  and  arithmet 
operations.  Registers,  information  flow  and  control  logic.  Memory  organization  an 
addressing.  Operation  codes  and  microprogramming.  Various  machine  organization 
including  case  studies  of  stack,  multiprocessor,  parallel  and  serial  machines. 

SPECIAL  LECTURERS 
3440.  ENGINEERING  LAW 

IV  - 1,  3,  4,  7 1-- 

A subject  designed  to  co-ordinate  the  practice  of  engineering  and  law.  Consideratic 
is  given  to  the  characteristics,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  companies,  partne 
ships  and  sole  proprietorships,  the  promotion,  organization  and  financing  of  companie 
the  duties  of  employees  to  employers,  the  duties  and  liabilities  of  engineers,  statut 
applicable  to  engineering  works,  professional  engineering  associations,  constructs 
contracts,  workmen’s  compensation,  trade  unions  and  industrial  disputes.  Textbool 
Engineering  Law  - Laidlaw,  Young,  and  Dick. 

W.  O.  Chris.  Mill 


CURRICULUM  1 1 9 
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TOWN  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

IV  - IB  13  13 

Pnlems  of  world  urbanization;  nature  of  the  megalopolis,  its  guidance  and  control; 
urin  functions  and  transportation;  market  analysis  and  research  techniques;  urban 
re  wal.  Laboratory  work  includes  exercises  in  survey  research  and  analysis,  subdivi- 
si<  layout,  and  urban  analysis. 

D.  Pinker,  A.  Waterhouse 


VII 


General  Reg u I ationsf 
Examinations 


[ Ltd  dun11 


ATTENDANCE 

1.  Students  proceeding  to  the  degree  are  required  to  attend  the  courses  of  instrui 
tion  and  the  examinations  in  all  subjects  prescribed.  A student  whose  attendance  ; 
lectures  or  laboratories,  or  whose  work,  is  deemed  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  to  b 
unsatisfactory  may  have  his  registration  cancelled  at  any  time. 

2.  Students  must  conform  to  all  lecture  room  and  laboratory  regulations.  Report 
briefs,  theses  and  drawings  become  the  property  of  the  Council  to  dispose  of  as  it  ma 
see  fit.  Drawings,  briefs  and  field  notes  will  not  be  accepted  unless  they  have  bee 
made  at  the  time  and  place  provided  in  the  time  table. 


Dobtarn  a * 


PENALTIES  FOR  UNSATISFACTORY  WORK 


(a)  In  the  case  of  unsatisfactory  work  of  a very  serious  nature,  the  Faculty  Counc 
may  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  a student  be  debarred  from  the  University. 

( b ) A student  who  on  two  occasions  has  failed  to  obtain  promotion  to  a higher  yei 
will  be  refused  further  registration  in  the  Faculty.  A failure  in  engineering  or  in 
related  course  at  another  institution  will  be  counted  in  the  same  way  as  a failure  it 
this  Faculty. 

(c)  A student  whose  work  is  unsatisfactory  may  be  suspended  from  attendance  1 
the  Council  of  the  Faculty  for  a period  of  time  not  exceeding  two  years  and/or  uni 
the  satisfaction  of  other  conditions  as  it  may  see  fit. 

(d)  A student  who  withdraws  after  February  15,  or  who  does  not  withdraw  but  do 
not  write  the  annual  examinations,  will  be  regarded  for  the  purposes  of  these  regul 
lations  as  having  failed  his  year. 


: Honours 
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APPEALS 


A student  wishing  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  against  a decision  of  the  Council  of  tli *  1 2 
Faculty  should  consult  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  or  the  office  of  the  Universi  1 -iaro{  a 
Registrar  about  the  preparation  and  submission  of  his  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  tl  itieoutline 
Senate. 
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||  AN  UAL  EXAMINATIONS 

Annual  examinations  will  be  held  in  April  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  2 
be  w. 

Annual  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  in  subjects 
co  pleted  during  the  first  term. 

Promotion  from  one  year  to  another  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  student’s 
wi'hted  average  in  the  annual  examinations  and  laboratory  and  other  term  work. 
Sijects  will  be  weighted  according  to  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  them,  the 
hers  assigned  to  laboratory  subjects  being  given  one  half  the  weight  of  those  in  lec- 
- tu  subjects. 

ass  standing  and  promotion  to  the  next  higher  year  will  be  granted  to  students 
wl>  obtain  a weighted  average  of  60%  or  greater  in  the  work  of  the  year.  (For  spe- 
lt cii  requirements  in  the  first  year  of  Engineering  Science,  see  page  36.) 
ill  A.  The  student’s  work  is  graded  in  the  following  manner: 

t| 

0 Overall  Average  On  Individual  Subjects 


Mrks 

Standing 

Marks 

Grade 

T. 

- 100% 

I Class  (Honours) 

75  - 100% 

1 

6< 

74% 

II  Class 

66  - 74% 

2 

6< 

- 65% 

III  Class 

60-  65% 

3 

B 

)w  60% 

Failure 

50  - 59% 

4 

Below  50% 

5 

Honour  standing  will  be  granted  to  students  who  obtain  a weighted  average  of 
Ido  or  greater  in  the  work  of  the  year. 

>.  Honour  graduate  standing  will  be  granted  to  students  who  obtain  honours  in  the 
fill  year  and  in  any  one  previous  year. 

'.  The  following  regulations  pertain  to  failure  and  repetition  of  a year: 

a)  A student  who  fails  may  be  permitted  to  repeat  the  work  of  a year,  subject  to 
tlj  conditions  set  out  in  the  following  paragraphs  of  this  section. 

b ) Only  one  such  repetition  will  be  allowed  in  the  student’s  entire  undergraduate 
curse.  For  the  purpose  of  this  regulation,  a failure  in  engineering  or  in  a related 
curse  at  any  other  institution  will  be  counted  in  the  same  way  as  a failure  in  this 


Fbulty. 

'c)  A student  repeating  a year  must  take  the  full  program  of  instruction. 

[d)  A student  who  fails  in  the  Second,  Third  or  Fourth  Year  may  repeat  the  work 
o the  year  in  the  session  immediately  following,  unless  he  has  previously  repeated  a 
y ir  or  is  for  other  reasons  ineligible. 

(e)  A student  who  has  been  admitted  to  advanced  standing  and  who  fails  in  his 
fi  t year  of  attendance  must  file  an  application  for  re-admission,  following  the  pro- 
clure  outlined  in  Section  III,  paragraph  6 of  this  calendar. 

(/)  A student  who  fails  in  the  work  of  the  First  Year  may  apply  for  re-admission 
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to  the  Faculty,  subject  to  the  conditions  set  out  below.  Applications  of  students  /cj ||| 
re-admission  to  the  First  Year  will  be  considered  on  their  merits,  in  competition  wit 
all  other  applicants. 

(i)  A student  who  fails  in  the  work  of  the  First  Year  but  who  has  obtained  a 
average  of  50%  or  over  may  apply  for  re-admission  in  the  session  immediate! 
following. 

(ii)  A student  who  fails  in  the  work  of  the  First  Year  with  an  average  lower  tha; 

50%  may  not  apply  for  re-admission  until  one  full  session  has  elapsed. 

(iii)  A student  who  withdraws  on  or  before  February  15  may  apply  for  re-admi 

sion  in  the  session  immediately  following.  

(iv)  A student  who  withdraws  after  February  15,  or  who  does  not  withdraw  bi 

does  not  write  the  final  examinations  is  considered  to  have  failed,  and  may  ?li  the  gf 
apply  for  re-admission  until  one  full  session  has  elapsed.  i dzations,  e 

(v)  Application  for  re-admission  is  made  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  on  the  regul:)  Uofeng 
admission  application  form,  as  outlined  in  Section  III,  paragraph  6,  of  this  calenda  L medals 

9.  A student  should  submit  to  Council  immediately  after  its  occurrence,  evideni 

of  any  illness  or  mishap  which  occurs  during  the  session;  any  petition  for  leniency  ftfflON  S 
account  of  such  incidents  may  be  refused  consideration  if  received  after  the  third  dr  y ,, 
following  the  last  day  of  examinations.  „ 

10.  A student  will  not  be  allowed  to  write  any  examinations  if  he  has  not  paid  a 
fees  and  dues  for  which  he  is  liable  at  that  time. 


TERM  EXAMINATIONS 


Term  examinations  may  be  held  in  any  subject  and  at  any  time  at  the  discretion  i 
the  instructor,  or  by  the  order  of  the  Council,  and  the  results  of  such  examinatic  p-Ontaric 
may  be  incorporated  with  those  of  the  annual  examinations  in  the  same  subjects.  j Mtyofl 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES  AND  ACADEMIC  CREDIT 


It  is  in  general  desirable  for  students  to  engage  to  a reasonable  extent  in  extra-curric 


lar  activities  in  order  that  they  may  not  become  too  narrowly  professional  in  interes 
and  outlook,  but  it  will  be  obvious  that  no  academic  credit  or  consideration  can  1; 
given  for  such  activities.  Some  offices  in  student  organizations  require  quite  lar 


I 


amounts  of  time  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  duties  connected  with  them,  ai 


I irships. 


it  is  therefore  strongly  recommended  that  students,  particularly  those  whose  acaden* 
records  are  not  high,  consult  a senior  member  of  staff  before  allowing  themselves 
be  nominated  for  such  offices. 


h 


ire  list 


lleFaci 


TRANSFER  OF  COURSE 


I WALT! 


An  undergraduate  student  who  wishes  to  transfer  from  one  course  to  another  with 
the  Faculty  must  petition  to  the  Faculty  Council  and  obtain  its  approval.  Petitions  f 
transfer  of  course  must  be  submitted  not  later  than  July  15. 


VII 


Medals,  Prizes, 


ail 

4 


Scholarshi 


ps 


»? 


and  Bursaries 


!■! 


Tbmgh  the  generosity  of  friends  of  the  University,  governments  and  commercial 
orj  nizations,  encouragement  has  been  given  to  undergraduate  work  in  the  various 
baches  of  engineering  study  by  the  establishment  of  the  scholarships,  prizes,  bursa- 

rie'and  medals  listed  in  the  following  pages. 

si  1 

! 

AMISSION  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  BURSARIES 

: 

Onrio  Students: 

Sctlarships  and  bursaries  available  to  students  entering  the  First  Year  are  listed  on 
pa.is  124  and  125.  For  full  details  concerning  these  awards,  applicants  should  consult 
thi  Calendar  of  Admission  Awards,  which  is  available  at  Secondary  Schools  or  from 
thOffice  of  Student  Awards,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto.  Applications,  which 
mit  be  made  through  the  Principal  of  the  Secondary  School,  close  on  May  1 annually. 

Nc -Ontario  Students: 

Al  non-Ontario  students  should  apply  to  the  Office  of  Student  Awards,  Simcoe  Hall, 
Uiyersity  of  Toronto.  A limited  number  of  scholarships  is  reserved  for  students  living 
ouide  the  Province  of  Ontario,  but  as  competition  is  keen  such  students  must  not 
co  it  on  receiving  assistance  but  are  advised  rather  to  ensure  that  they  have  sufficient 
fuls  from  their  own  government  or  from  private  sources  to  cover  all  probable 
ex;nses. 


ttboURSE  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  BURSARIES 

! . 

Solarships,  prizes,  bursaries  and  loans  available  to  students  in  attendance  in  the 
Fiulty  are  listed  on  pages  125  to  128.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  make  application  for 
araward  it  is  so  stated  in  the  description  and  particulars  are  given  as  to  how  the  ap- 
plation  should  be  made.  In  all  other  cases  the  award  is  made  on  the  recommenda- 
tii  of  the  Faculty  Council  and  no  application  is  necessary. 

GNERAL  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 

I order  to  be  eligible  for  a medal,  prize,  scholarship,  bursary,  fellowship  or  other 
a\.rd  granted  solely  upon  standing  obtained  at  an  annual  or  special  examination  or 
ujn  an  essay,  or  term  work,  or  other  academic  rating,  a candidate  must  obtain 
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honours  at  such  annual  or  special  examination  or  upon  such  essay,  term  work,  or  othe 


academic  rating  unless  the  terms  of  the  award  specify  that  standing  lower  than  hon  ^ 
ours  may  be  accepted. 


When  an  award  or  medal  is  granted  upon  standing  obtained  on  part  of  the  work  o 


any  academic  year  the  candidate  must  obtain  standing  but  need  not  obtain  honours  iii 


° jeering  A! 


the  work  of  the  academic  year  as  a whole,  provided  he  obtains  honours  in  the  par  , 


j gAdmiss 

concerned,  unless  the  terms  of  the  award  or  medal  specify  otherwise. 

r J . Mm 

No  medal,  prize,  scholarship,  bursary,  fellowship  or  other  award  will  be  granted  t<;  , 

a candidate  who  is  conditioned  in  any  subject  at  an  annual  examination  unless  thi| 

terms  of  the  award  or  medal  specify  otherwise.  J . , 

a , . , . , , . . ■ 1 ®tiona!  i' 

A candidate  will  not  be  permitted  to  receive  more  than  one  award  in  a session  un 


less  the  statute  establishing  each  of  the  awards  concerned  or  the  Calendar  specifie, 


otherwise.  Only  one  of  those  marked  by  an  asterisk  may  be  held  in  any  one  year.  / 


jrMcAl 


I A.WarM 


candidate  who  would,  but  for  this  provision,  have  received  more  than  one  award  ma’ 

, . . ' Ai  Dales 

have  his  name  so  published  in  the  class  lists. 

A candidate  who  has  spent  two  sessions  in  any  year  of  an  undergraduate  course 
not  eligible  to  compete  for  any  award  at  the  annual  examinations  of  that  year. 

Medals,  after  they  have  been  suitably  engraved,  will  be  given  without  delay  to  th 
winners  or  forwarded  to  them  by  registered  mail. 


Leonard  F 


■rioChapte 
ao  Men 


Awards  granted  to  members  of  graduating  classes  other  than  awards  for  graduat 


study  and  research,  will  be  paid  in  one  instalment  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  grant 


I at  Ita 


ing  of  the  awards. 


»Sears 


All  other  awards  will  be  paid  (i)  if  of  the  value  of  $100  or  less,  in  one  instalmeri 


on  November  20  and  (ii)  if  of  the  value  of  more  than  $100  in  two  equal  instalment; 
the  first  on  November  20  and  the  second  on  January  20,  in  the  session  following  th 
granting  of  the  awards.  Payment  will  be  made  only  if  the  candidate  is  in  regular  a' 


tendance  in  the  Faculty  and,  if  the  Calendar  so  specifies,  in  the  course  in  which  th 
award  is  established  or  granted. 

The  Senate  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  permit  a candidate  t 
whom  an  award  has  been  granted  to  postpone  attendance  upon  lectures  and  labori 
tory  classes  for  one  year.  Further  postponement  may  be  permitted  on  application. 


ME  TO  i 


NOTE  - As  the  value  of  an  endowed  scholarship  or  prize  is  dependent  on  the  actu; 
income  of  the  fund,  it  is  possible  that  the  value  of  certain  scholarships  and  prizes 
the  time  of  payment  may  be  greater  or  less  than  the  amount  stated  in  the  calendar. 

Tn  those  cases  where  the  amount  of  the  award  is  not  payable  from  income  earne: 
on  an  endowed  fund,  payment  will  be  dependent  on  the  receipt  of  the  amount  of  tb 
annual  award  from  the  donor. 


as  Wax 


AVAILABLE  TO  STUDENTS  ENTERING  THE  FIRST  YEAR 
(f  indicates  that  application  is  required ) 

Alumni  Association  War  Memorial  Scholarships 
Alcan  Scholarship 


$ 500  page  15 
$ 500  12! 
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■i  0I|  Jj 

J. 


1C  ltd 


Bickell  Foundation  Scholarships 
. Billes  Admission  Scholarships 


Cl  dren  of  War  Dead  Education  Assistance 
Doinion  Magnesium  Limited  Bursary 
■ . Erineering  Alumni  Admission  Scholarships  (7) 
, Gi  bill  Admission  Scholarship 
Gieral  Foods  Scholarships 
- Hi  arty  Memorial  Scholarship 
j,  T1  Murray  Calder  Hendry  Scholarship 
R<  Jarvis  Henry  Admission  Scholarships  (3) 
w In  national  Nickel  Scholarship 


T1  Leonard  Foundation  Scholarships 
lf  J.  dgar  McAllister  Foundation 
Lnlan  Dales  McKellar  Admission  Scholarships  (2) 

, 0.  A.  War  Memorial  Scholarship 

Oiario  Chapter  American  Society  for  Metals  Bursaries  (2) 
, Oiario  Student  Awards  Programme 
A .E.O.  Admission  Scholarship 
. , Riular  Officer  Training  Plan 
; Hen  E.  Rogers  Admission  Scholarships 
Sipson-Sears  Limited  (Northern  Ontario)  Scholarship 
Wter  Sterling  Admission  Scholarships 
U'.S.  Engineering  Scholarship 
Wlberg  Admission  Scholarships  (2) 


t 
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4 AULABLE  TO  STUDENTS  COMPLETING  THE  FIRST  YEAR 


( ndicates  that  application  is  required ) 

’ Ainson  Incourse  Bursaries 
B tie  Scholarship 

Ciadian  Bechtel  Limited  Bursaries 
tki  J.i\  Bickell  Foundation  Scholarships 
Ip  T -I.  Bickle  Prize 
ilen;  Cicker  Foundation  Bursaries 
ne a Jen  M.  Empey  Scholarship 

ml!  I-  M.  - Thomas  J.  Watson  Memorial  Bursary  Fund 

Iio  Scholarship 

J<  nson’s  Wax  Scholarship 

Knberly-Clark  Scholarship 

J<  n Wolfe  McColl  Awards 

Crnet  W.  McKee-Lachlan  Gilchrist  Scholarship  in 
• . , . r 
engineering  Science 


t 

f 

f 

t 

f 

f 


$ 500 

page  132 

133 

134 

$ 400 

135 

$1000 

136 

$ 500 

138 

$ 500 

138 

$ 60 

138 

$ 500 

139 

$ 500 

140 

$ 300 

140 

+ Fees 

141 

142 

$ 500 

144 

$ 200 

146 

$ 400 

130 

135 

$ 500 

147 

149 

149 

$ 100 

151 

152 

$ 250 

154 

$ 500 

154 

130 

$ 

175 

131 

131 

132 

$ 

30 

133 

135 

$ 

170 

136 

140 

140 

$ 

800 

141 

$ 

500 

141 

142 

$ 

110 

143 
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MacLennan  - MacLeod  Memorial  Prize  $ 25 

*Marsland  Engineering  Ltd.  Scholarship  $ 250 

Ontario  Student  Awards  Programme  t 

Orenda  Limited  Scholarship  $ 500 

Paulin  Memorial  Scholarship  $ 475 

Procter  and  Gamble  Bursary  f 

^'Professional  Engineers  Scholarship  $ 250 

Ransom  Scholarship  in  Chemical  Engineering  $ 250 

Frederick  W.  Schumacher  Scholarship  f 

S.  Ubukata  Fund  f 

*Wallberg  Undergraduate  Scholarships  (2)  $ 500 


AVAILABLE  TO  STUDENTS  COMPLETING  THE  SECOND  YEAR 

(f  indicates  that  application  is  required ) 

Harvey  Aggett  Memorial  Scholarship 
Ardagh  Scholarship 

Association  of  Ontario  Land  Surveyors  Scholarship 

Automotive  Transport  Association  Bursary 

Babb  Bursary  Fund 

Canadian  Bechtel  Limited  Bursaries 

J.  P.  Bickell  Foundation  Bursaries 

J.  P.  Bickell  Foundation  Scholarships 

T.  H.  Bickle  Prize 

Carveth  Metallurgical  Ltd.  Bursary 

5T6  Civils  Scholarship 

Crocker  Foundation  Bursaries 

Cyanamid  of  Canada  Scholarship 

John  M.  Empey  Scholarship 

J.  A.  Findlay  Scholarship 

Hugh  Gall  Award 

Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario  Bursary 
I.B.M.  - Thomas  J.  Watson  Memorial  Bursary  Fund 
Kimberly-Clark  Scholarship 
Garnet  W.  McKee-Lachlan  Gilchrist  Geophysics 
Scholarships 

Charles  Gordon  Manning  Prize 
*Marsland  Engineering  Ltd.  Scholarship 
James  L.  Morris  Memorial  Prize 
Ontario  Student  Awards  Programme 
Orenda  Limited  Scholarship 

*Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper  Company  Scholarships 


$ 75 

$ 350 

f $ 500 

t 
f 

f $1200 

t 

$ 30 

f $ 500 

f $ 200 

t 

$ 900 

$ 170 

$ 80 
f $ 140 

f $ 500 

t 

$ 500 


$ 250 
$ 125 

$ 500 
$ 400 
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-il  m Storrie  Memorial  Scholarship 
•r  essional  Engineers  Scholarship 
Odes  Scholarship 

e rick  W.  Schumacher  Scholarship 
li  Tyrrell  Memorial  Bursary 
Vlberg  Undergraduate  Scholarships 
il  im  R.  Worthington  Memorial  Scholarship 


'A  ABLE  TO  STUDENTS  COMPLETING  THE  THIRD  YEAR 


iicates  that  application  is  required) 
ican  Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers  Scholarship 
Bursary  Fund 
. Baldwin  Prize 

dian  Bechtel  Limited  Bursaries 
Bickell  Foundation  Bursaries 
Bickle  Prize 

er  Inspection  and  Insurance  Company  Scholarship 
:vron  Standard  Limited  Scholarship 
h lical  Institute  of  Canada  Prize 
nker  Foundation  Bursaries 
>o  Chemical  of  Canada  Limited  Award 
ol  M.  Empey  Scholarship 
it.  Prize 

inneering  Society  Semi-Centennial  Award 

. Findlay  Scholarship 

aiiss  Franceschini  Foundation  Scholarship 

'liter  B.  Hamilton  Scholarship 

.Ed.  - Thomas  J.  Watson  Memorial  Bursary  Fund 

:c  inco  Scholarships 

X kins  Scholarship  in  Engineering 

xi  Funds 

. I.  D.  McCurdy  Prize 
Vl  ander  MacLean  Scholarship 
'Jirsland  Engineering  Ltd.  Scholarship 
)urio  Student  Awards  Programme 
3nda  Limited  Scholarship 
Tifessional  Engineers  Scholarship 
1C  Memorial  Scholarship 
3 1 Salt  Memorial  Scholarships 
VI  Tay  F.  Southcote  Scholarship 
ijfPislerick  W.  Schumacher  Scholarship 


$ 100 

152 

$ 250 

147 

t 

£1000 

148 

t 

150 

f 

$ 600 

153 

$ 500 

154 

$ 400 

155 

$ 

150 

129 

t 

131 

$ 

75 

131 

f 

131 

t 

132 

$ 

30 

133 

$ 

300 

133 

$ 

500 

133 

$ 

25 

134 

t 

135 

$ 

500 

136 

$ 

170 

136 

$ 

50 

137 

$ 

75 

137 

$ 

80 

137 

$ 

250 

137 

$ 

500 

139 

f 

140 

f 

$ 

800 

134 

$ 

200 

141 

f 

155 

$ 

75 

142 

$ 

250 

144 

$ 

250 

145 

t 

135 

$ 

500 

146 

$ 

250 

147 

f 

$ 

125 

149 

f 

$ 

500 

150 

$ 

100 

152 

t 
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William  Storrie  Memorial  Scholarship 

*Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper  Company  Scholarships 

Edith  Tyrrell  Memorial  Bursary 

*Wallberg  Undergraduate  Scholarships 


$ 100 
$ 400 
f $ 600 
$ 500 


AVAILABLE  TO  STUDENTS  COMPLETING  THE  FOURTH  YEAR 


(f  indicates  that  application  is  required) 

Henry  G.  Acres  Medal 

American  Society  of  Lubrication  Engineers  Prize 

J.  P.  Bickell  Foundation  Bursaries 

Babb  Bursary  Fund 

Crocker  Foundation  Bursaries 

Electrical  Manufacturing  Co.  Limited  Prize 

Hamilton  Watch  Award 

Loan  Funds 

Massey-Ferguson  Ltd.  Scholarships  (2) 

Ontario  Student  Awards  Programme 

Otto  Holden  Scholarship 

Professional  Engineers  Gold  Medal 

J.  E.  Reid  Memorial  Prize 

William  Storrie  Memorial  Scholarship 

Wallace  Award,  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  Prize 

Society  of  Chemical  Industry  Merit  Award 

“Second  Mile  Engineer”  Award 

W.  S.  Wilson  Medals 


HENRY  G.  ACRES  MEDAL 


f 

f 


t 

f 

t 


$ 75 


$ 25 


$ 500 


Kl  ACGETT 

l«lioiarsliip 
1 L to  his 

l|  fchissecoi 

1 jskrU^ 


$750 

$ 50 
$ 200 
$ 100 

$ 200 


1!  ,;iiXAR 


The  Henry  G.  Acres  Medal  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Acres  in  memory  of  her  e 
husband,  Henry  G.  Acres,  M.E.,  D.Sc.,  a graduate  of  the  School  of  Practical  Sciee 
in  the  class  of  1903.  Throughout  his  professional  life  Dr.  Acres  was  associated  v|h 
major  power  developments  in  Canada  and  abroad.  As  chief  hydraulic  engineer  for  e 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario  in  the  period  1911  to  1923,  he  s 
responsible  for  the  design  and  construction  of  nearly  twenty  power  plants,  induce 
the  Queenston-Chippewa  development.  Entering  private  practice  in  1924,  and  until  is 
death  in  1945,  he  continued  to  widen  and  extend  his  interests.  He  became  chief  e i- 
neer  of  the  Grand  River  Conservation  Commission  and  responsible  for  the  design  d 
construction  of  the  Shand  dam  and  related  work.  Later,  he  was  consulting  enginr 
for  the  extensive  power  developments  at  Shipshaw  on  the  Saguenay  River,  which  it 
vital  to  the  production  of  aluminum  for  war  purposes.  Many  of  the  provinces  of  Cv 


'burst 


" 


ada  sought  his  services  and  he  advised  with  respect  to  work  in  Newfoundland,  Sc  h 
America  and  India. 


ptil  Eii1 
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00  ^ 
00  TL  ' 

00  ig 
00  rei 

f 

ra 


is  medal  is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  in  the  Fourth  Year  who  is  registered 
e course  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  or  Electrical  Engineering,  and  who  obtains  the 
st  aggregate  percentage  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  Third  and  Fourth 
5,  provided  always  that  the  student  obtains  honour  standing  in  the  examinations 
e Fourth  Year.  Receipt  of  the  medal  does  not  preclude  a student  from  being 
ed  such  other  award  as  may  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  be  appropriate. 


[AI  EY  AGGETT  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

T scholarship  was  donated  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Aggett,  of  Toronto,  as  a perpetual 
leorial  to  his  son,  the  late  Lieutenant  Harvey  Aggett,  who  enlisted  in  March,  1915, 
ung  his  second  year  in  this  Faculty,  and  was  killed  in  action  at  Passchendaele  on 
Jc:mber  6,  1917. 

riis  annual  scholarship  of  the  value  of  the  annual  income  from  the  fund  is  to  be 
w ded  to  a student  of  the  Second  Year  in  this  Faculty  who,  obtaining  honours  and 
iei  » one  of  the  first  three  in  his  year  by  his  standing  at  the  annual  examinations,  has 
ie<  adjudged  highest  of  the  three  in  general  student  activities  and  service  in  the 
Jr  ersity  during  his  period  of  attendance.  When  regulations  do  not  permit  the  winner 
o old  this  scholarship  the  students  to  be  considered  for  the  award  shall  be  the  first 
hr:  in  the  year  exclusive  of  any  student  who  holds  a scholarship  of  higher  value. 


X'  N SCHOLARSHIP 


Aluminum  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  has  made  avai'able  an  admission 
cllarship  of  a value  of  $500  to  a student  entering  the  First  Year  of  an  Honours 
jcjrse  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engi- 
ieing  or  in  the  Faculty  of  Law.  The  recipient  must  attain  an  academic  standing 
;atfactory  to  the  Committee  of  Award  and  demonstrate  financial  need.  It  is  tenable 
n e later  years  provided  First  Class  standing  is  maintained. 

pplication  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  by  May  1 on  the 
e:  lar  Admission  Scholarship  Application  form. 


ical  S; 


N RICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS  SCHOLARSHIP 


neertn  Southern  Ontario  Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers  offers  a 
'23,  kc  ilarship  of  $150  to  a student  entering  the  Fourth  Year  of  the  Industrial  Engineer- 
s,  indn  course  who  has  consistently  maintained  a high  academic  standing,  but  not  neces- 
honour  standing,  during  the  previous  three  years. 


f iRICAN  SOCIETY  OF  LUBRICATION  ENGINEERS  PRIZE 


r»| 


Toronto  section  of  the  American  Society  of  Lubrication  Engineers  offers  an  an- 
ul  prize  of  $75  to  a student  in  the  Fourth  Year  in  Mechanical  Engineering  whose 
I sis  dealing  with  Lubrication  is  considered  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Vkhanical  Engineering  to  be  of  suitable  quality  and  the  most  satisfactory.  The  Prize 
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William  Storrie  Memorial  Scholarship  $ 100 

* Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper  Company  Scholarships  $ 400 

Edith  Tyrrell  Memorial  Bursary  f $ 600 

*Wallberg  Undergraduate  Scholarships  $ 500 


AVAILABLE  TO  STUDENTS  COMPLETING  THE  FOURTH  YEAR 


taedal  is a 

J|iB 

1 ye?ale 

J*  SI*< 
| y othi 


(f  indicates  that  application  is  required ) 

Henry  G.  Acres  Medal 

American  Society  of  Lubrication  Engineers  Prize 

J.  P.  Bickell  Foundation  Bursaries 

Babb  Bursary  Fund 

Crocker  Foundation  Bursaries 

Electrical  Manufacturing  Co.  Limited  Prize 

Hamilton  Watch  Award 

Loan  Funds 

Massey-Ferguson  Ltd.  Scholarships  (2) 

Ontario  Student  Awards  Programme 

Otto  Holden  Scholarship 

Professional  Engineers  Gold  Medal 

J.  E.  Reid  Memorial  Prize 

William  Storrie  Memorial  Scholarship 

Wallace  Award,  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  Prize 

Society  of  Chemical  Industry  Merit  Award 

“Second  Mile  Engineer”  Award 

W.  S.  Wilson  Medals 


HENRY  G.  ACRES  MEDAL 


$ 75 

t 

f 

$ 25 

f 

f $ 500 

f 

$750 

$ 50 

$ 200 
$ 100 

$ 200 


jt 

11  srfi,  $ 


15 


.19  -.of tli* 
;>5  jiijri 

15 

15  yisscl 

16  lie  ye: 

17 

18  -jut 

>2 

l.j  tainiir 

;i 

!i0  !,fc 

75  :on" 
1 ayto 

j « 

| : m 


The  Henry  G.  Acres  Medal  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Acres  in  memory  of  her  te 
husband,  Henry  G.  Acres,  M.E.,  D.Sc.,  a graduate  of  the  School  of  Practical  Sciee 
in  the  class  of  1903.  Throughout  his  professional  life  Dr.  Acres  was  associated  Tth 
major  power  developments  in  Canada  and  abroad.  As  chief  hydraulic  engineer  fone 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario  in  the  period  1911  to  1923,  he  as  m 
responsible  for  the  design  and  construction  of  nearly  twenty  power  plants,  inclucig 
the  Queenston-Chippewa  development.  Entering  private  practice  in  1924,  and  untiliis  jMr 
death  in  1945,  he  continued  to  widen  and  extend  his  interests.  He  became  chief  e ri- 
neer  of  the  Grand  River  Conservation  Commission  and  responsible  for  the  design  id  so 
construction  of  the  Shand  dam  and  related  work.  Later,  he  was  consulting  engiier 
for  the  extensive  power  developments  at  Shipshaw  on  the  Saguenay  River,  which  as 
vital  to  the  production  of  aluminum  for  war  purposes.  Many  of  the  provinces  of  Cn- 
ada  sought  his  services  and  he  advised  with  respect  to  work  in  Newfoundland,  Seth 

wig'll 

America  and  India. 
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100  ''[is  medal  is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  in  the  Fourth  Year  who  is  registered 

400  , e course  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  or  Electrical  Engineering,  and  who  obtains  the 
600  i^;st  aggregate  percentage  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  Third  and  Fourth 
500  fe  s,  provided  always  that  the  student  obtains  honour  standing  in  the  examinations 
| ie  Fourth  Year.  Receipt  of  the  medal  does  not  preclude  a student  from  being 
r:  ted  such  other  award  as  may  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  be  appropriate. 


[A  'EY  AGGETT  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

fl  scholarship  was  donated  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Aggett,  of  Toronto,  as  a perpetual 
naorial  to  his  son,  the  late  Lieutenant  Harvey  Aggett,  who  enlisted  in  March,  1915, 
ling  his  second  year  in  this  Faculty,  and  was  killed  in  action  at  Passchendaele  on 

1 ember  6,  1917. 

his  annual  scholarship  of  the  value  of  the  annual  income  from  the  fund  is  to  be 
" ivrded  to  a student  of  the  Second  Year  in  this  Faculty  who,  obtaining  honours  and 
x g one  of  the  first  three  in  his  year  by  his  standing  at  the  annual  examinations,  has 
xi  adjudged  highest  of  the  three  in  general  student  activities  and  service  in  the 
" U versity  during  his  period  of  attendance.  When  regulations  do  not  permit  the  winner 
tciold  this  scholarship  the  students  to  be  considered  for  the  award  shall  be  the  first 
lj  the  in  the  year  exclusive  of  any  student  who  holds  a scholarship  of  higher  value. 

A AN  SCHOLARSHIP 

0 i 

0 T:  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  has  made  available  an  admission 
siolarship  of  a value  of  $500  to  a student  entering  the  First  Year  of  an  Honours 
! Cirse  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engi- 
r ring  or  in  the  Faculty  of  Law.  The  recipient  must  attain  an  academic  standing 
s sfactory  to  the  Committee  of  Award  and  demonstrate  financial  need.  It  is  tenable 
i he  later  years  provided  First  Class  standing  is  maintained. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  by  May  1 on  the 
0jn  r ular  Admission  Scholarship  Application  form. 

calSti  jj 

itd' VERicAN  institute  of  industrial  engineers  scholarship 

eerfa'  e Southern  Ontario  Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers  offers  a 
!3Jt;  nolarship  of  $150  to  a student  entering  the  Fourth  Year  of  the  Industrial  Engineer- 
in*  !>  course  who  has  consistently  maintained  a high  academic  standing,  but  not  neces- 
dunl  : ily  honour  standing,  during  the  previous  three  years. 


!»  '1ERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  LUBRICATION  ENGINEERS  PRIZE 

f ; 

; ie  Toronto  section  of  the  American  Society  of  Lubrication  Engineers  offers  an  an- 
;ial  prize  of  $75  to  a student  in  the  Fourth  Year  in  Mechanical  Engineering  whose 


id,  t j. 


lesis  dealing  with  Lubrication  is  considered  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  of 
echanical  Engineering  to  be  of  suitable  quality  and  the  most  satisfactory.  The  Prize 
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is  accompanied  by  a donation  of  $25  to  the  Department  to  purchase  books  ■ ^ 

Lubrication. 


ONTARIO  CHAPTER,  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  METALS  BURSARY 


The  Ontario  Chapter,  American  Society  for  Metals  provides  two  bursaries  of  a view,' 
of  $400  each  for  students  entering  the  First  Year  in  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Scie  e.Lthesessic 
The  award  is  made  primarily  on  Grade  xm  standing  but  the  need  for  financial  asjkpCoOT 
ance  is  also  taken  into  consideration. 

Application  should  be  made  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  Septemb{|li|i!!>!U5SA 
The  first  award  was  made  for  the  Session  1958-59. 


ARDAGH  SCHOLARSHIP 


The  Ardagh  Scholarship,  of  the  annual  value  of  the  income  from  $7,500,  has 
provided  in  memory  of  his  parents  by  Professor  E.  G.  R.  Ardagh,  B.A.Sc.,  F.R.Ill 
formerly  professor  of  Applied  Chemistry  in  the  Faculty.  It  is  awarded  to  the  stu 


who  attains  the  highest  standing  in  all  Honours  at  the  annual  examination  of  ht 


Second  Year  in  the  Course  in  Chemical  Engineering.  The  first  award  was  made  one 


j4  "> 


results  of  the  annual  examination  of  1946. 


jofPraci 


ASSOCIATION  OF  ONTARIO  LAND  SURVEYORS  SCHOLARSHIP 


a 


iawardec 


The  Association  has  established  a scholarship  of  $500  to  be  awarded  to  a studen-' 
gistered  in  the  Surveying  Option  in  the  Third  Year  of  the  course  in  Civil  Enginee nfeiYear i 


at  the  University  of  Toronto  or  an  equivalent  course  at  any  other  University,  liyristaw; 


Sc 


award  will  be  granted  by  the  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in  February  with  ue 
consideration  being  given  to  the  following  points: 

(a)  Through  his  activities,  the  student  must  show  leadership  ability  and  give  proisi' 
of  becoming  a worthwhile  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  profession. 

(b)  While  attention  is  given  to  scholastic  ability,  as  evidenced  by  his  academic  st  d 
ing,  other  factors  also  will  be  considered. 

(c)  Special  consideration  is  to  be  given  to  financial  need. 

Students  must  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Ontario  Land  Surveys. 
8 King  Street  East,  Toronto  1,  Ontario,  by  letter  prior  to  December  31  of  the  c;  n 
dar  year  preceding  that  in  which  the  award  is  to  be  granted. 


ATKINSON  IN-COURSE  BURSARIES 


Atkinson  In-Course  Bursaries,  gift  of  the  Atkinson  Charitable  Foundation,  are  awd-  tcours 
ed  annually  to  students  in  the  second  or  higher  years  of  their  courses.  Applicants  i ast  Session 
have  at  least  Second  Class  honours  in  the  final  examinations  of  the  preceding  yar. 
demonstrate  financial  need  and  be  a resident  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  on  or  be »re  - 
December  1. 


aficeri 
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Tj  trucking  industry  educational  foundation  bursaries 


nes 

trials  Scj 


’h  Automotive  Transport  Association  of  Ontario  has  established  a bursary  fund  for 
tu-nts  in  the  second  or  higher  years  of  any  undergraduate  degree  course  who  find 
huselves  in  serious  financial  need  due  to  sudden,  unexpected  personal  or  family 
if  :ulties.  Applications  may  be  submitted  to  the  University  Registrar  at  any  time 
sSWig  the  session  and  the  number  and  value  of  the  bursaries  will  vary  at  the  discre- 
te of  the  Committee  of  Award. 

BABB  BURSARY  FUND 

h ;aries  from  this  fund  are  available  to  students  in  any  year  of  the  Aeronautics  Op- 
ic  in  Engineering  Science.  Application  is  made  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 


F.  W.  BALDWIN  PRIZE 

')'  F.  W.  Baldwin  Prize  of  a value  of  $75  was  established  by  the  trustees  of  a fund 
r ted  by  the  members  of  the  Number  3 Squadron,  University  Air  Training  Corps 
[ 41-44),  in  memory  of  Frederick  Walker  “Casey”  Baldwin,  a graduate  of  the 
ool  of  Practical  Science,  who  made  a significant  contribution  in  the  field  of  Aero- 
m tics  in  Canada;  and  who  flew,  on  March  12,  1908,  near  Hammondsport,  N.Y., 
:1  “Redwing,”  the  first  biplane  built  by  the  Aerial  Experiment  Association, 
t is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  registered  in  Third  Year,  Aeronautics  Option, 

1 studeTingineering  Science,  who,  taking  honours,  ranks  highest  in  the  annual  examinations 
Engintlrhird  Year  in  “structural  subjects.” 

Te  first  award  was  made  on  the  results  of  the  examinations  of  the  Session  1953-54. 

ry  will 

B 'TIE  SCHOLARSHIP 

J'eP%  Baptie  Scholarship  is  derived  from  a bequest  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs. 

Lrgaret  W.  Baptie,  of  Ottawa,  and  the  Board  of  Governors  has  directed  that  a 
fllU's  olarship  of  one  half  the  annual  income  shall  be  awarded  annually  to  an  engineering 
sdent  on  the  record  of  the  first  Year.  The  Board  of  Governors  also  authorizes  a 
mission  of  fees  in  the  case  of  the  holder  of  the  scholarship,  up  to  $75. 

Cnri/fll  jj  • 

The  conditions  of  the  award  are  as  follows:  That  the  scholarship  be  awarded  to  the 
: dent  who,  in  the  annual  examinations  of  the  First  Year,  enrolled  in  any  one  of  the 
< arses  of  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Chemical  Engineering,  Elec- 
i cal  Engineering,  or  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science,  obtains  the  highest  aggregate 
rcentage  of  marks  in  those  subjects  which  are  common  to  the  First  Year  curricula 
areas;!  those  courses.  The  first  award  was  made  on  the  results  of  the  annual  examinations 
the  Session  1925-26. 


ding  )f  f 


or  b( 


.NADIAN  BECHTEL  LIMITED  BURSARIES 


inadian  Bechtel  Limited  has  established  Bursaries  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
id  Engineering  of  an  annual  value  of  $1,200  to  provide  not  more  than  four  awards, 
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each  of  a minimum  value  of  $200  and  a maximum  value  of  $600.  Two  awards  wi  )e 
made  to  First  Year  students  and  one  or  two  awards  to  students  registered  in  any  lr 
of  the  Faculty.  Applicants  must  demonstrate  financial  need  and  have  academic  stan  ig 
satisfactory  to  the  Faculty  Council. 

Application  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  on  or  before  Octobfl, 


.T.  P.  BICKELL  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS 


The  Trustees  of  the  J.  P.  Bickell  Foundation  have  established  scholarships,  the  nur  et 
to  be  determined  annually,  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  i i 


possible  value  of  $1,500  payable  $500  in  the  First  Year  and  provided  honourslre 


pH  SCta 
to 


is  a 


obtained  at  the  Annual  Examinations,  $500  in  the  Second  and  Third  Years. 

An  applicant  must  obtain  an  average  of  at  least  75%  at  the  Ontario  Grade  in  uesai 
examinations  immediately  preceding  his  admission  to  the  university  and  must  undeike 
to  enrol  in  Chemical  Engineering,  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science  or  Geolo  :a' 
Engineering.  Failing  suitable  candidates  in  the  courses  mentioned  students  register 
in  the  Second  Year  Honour  course  in  Geological  Sciences,  or  Physics  and  Geology  il  l 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  who  are  academically  qualified  are  eligible.  These  aw 
are  of  the  same  value  and  are  tenable  in  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Years  oiht 
course,  subject  to  maintenance  of  the  required  academic  standing.  If  any  scholar?  ps 
are  not  awarded  to  those  mentioned  above,  students  registered  in  the  Third  Yei’o! 
the  Engineering  Science  course  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Enginein: 
and  taking  the  Physical  Metallurgy  or  the  Geophysics  option  who  are  academi 


qualified  are  eligible.  In  this  case  the  scholarship  will  have  a value  of  $1,000,  payile 


$500  in  each  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  years,  provided  the  required  academic  stan  il 
is  maintained. 

Applications  from  those  entering  First  Year  must  be  submitted  to  the  Registraif ||t ]m 
the  University  not  later  than  May  1 on  the  regular  admission  scholarship  applicqon 
form.  In  other  cases,  applications  are  not  required.  } lh0Iloli 

J.  P.  BICKELL  FOUNDATION  BURSARIES 


sees: 

ne 


The  Trustees  of  the  J.  P.  Bickell  Foundation  have  established  the  J.  P.  Bickell  Fin- 
dation  Bursaries  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  nd 
Engineering.  An  applicant  must  be  enrolled  in  Honour  Science  or  in  Mathemilcs. 
Physics  and  Chemistry  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  in  which  case  he  must  undertaf  tc 
study  mining  or  geology  in  his  higher  years;  or  be  enrolled  in  a higher  year  can  v 
honour  course  in  the  geological  or  geophysical  field  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts;  o be 
enrolled  in  Chemical  Engineering,  Mining  Engineering,  Metallurgy  and  Matcals  p;i 
Science,  or  Geological  Engineering  in  any  year  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Sciicc  v 
and  Engineering.  He  must  demonstrate  financial  need  and  have  satisfactory  acad  aic 
standing.  1 -lad 

Application  must  be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  on  or  before  )c 
cember  1.  I Hk 
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H T.  H.  BICKLE  PRIZE 

j 

T.  H.  Bickle  Prize  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Bickle  in  memory  of  their 
y T.  H.  Bickle,  an  undergraduate  of  Trinity  College  and  a member  of  the  Senior 
. collegiate  Swimming  Team  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1937.  The  income  from 
jndowment  fund  will  be  used  to  purchase  a suitable  prize  to  be  awarded  annually 
member  of  the  Senior  Intercollegiate  Swimming  Team  of  this  University  in  any 
re , faculty  or  school.  The  Committee  of  Award  shall  consist  of  the  Dean  of  the 
-iilty  of  Arts,  the  University  Registrar,  the  Director  of  Athletics,  and  the  Honorary 
7 ch  of  Swimming.  In  awarding  the  Prize  the  Committee  shall  consider  the  charac- 
scholarship,  and  general  interests  of  the  members  of  the  team. 

,7.  BILLES  ADMISSION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

or  GeokK' nission  scholarships  have  been  established  from  a bequest  from  the  estate  of  J.  W. 
ntsr©Brs>  open  to  students  entering  any  degree  course  in  the  University.  The  value  in 
]eolo|»jKti  year  is  a minimum  of  $200  and  a maximum  of  $1,500  dependent  upon  the 
These a!fi  ncial  nee^  °f  the  recipient.  Applicants  must  satisfy  the  normal  admission  scholar- 
years(s ) standards  in  their  Grade  xiii  examinations  to  be  eligible  for  an  award  and 
iintain  first  class  honour  standing  to  enjoy  the  scholarship  in  higher  years.  The 
n nber  of  scholarships  awarded  in  any  one  year  may  be  varied  dependent  upon  the 
jnia; liable  funds. 

:|fi  application  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  by  May  1 on  the 


r ular  admission  scholarship  application  form. 


nic  stall 

KLER  INSPECTION  AND  INSURANCE  COMPANY  SCHOLARSHIP 

I e Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Company  of  Canada  offers  a scholarship  in  the 
f’Urse  in  Mechanical  Engineering  of  the  value  of  $300  to  the  student  who  obtains 
;hest  honour  standing  in  the  regular  examinations  of  the  Third  Year. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  expected  to  proceed  to  his  Fourth  Year  during 
ii  session  next  following  the  date  of  the  award. 

,yp(  The  amount  of  the  award  will  be  credited  by  the  Chief  Accountant  to  the  fees  of 
c;eM  (e  Fourth  Year  of  the  successful  candidate. 


i IEVRON  STANDARD  LIMITED  SCHOLARSHIP 


irts;oi  k 


dScii 
acade  j 


evron  Standard  Limited  has  presented  a scholarship  of  $500  to  a student  who 


ihieves  outstanding  results  in  the  annual  examinations  of  the  Third  Year  in  the  Geo- 
lysics  Option  in  Engineering  Science  or  in  Geological  Engineering  in  the  Faculty  of 
pplied  Science  and  Engineering  or  in  Physics  and  Geology  or  Geological  Sciences  in 
ie  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

The  awards  alternate  annually  between  the  Faculties  of  Applied  Science  and  Engi- 
eering  and  Arts  and  Science  and  the  First  Award  was  made  in  the  session  1960-61 
the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 
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CARVETH  METALLURGICAL  LTD.  BURSARY 


Carveth  Metallurgical  Ltd.  provides  one  or  more  bursaries  to  a total  value  of  $500  r 


i.  - 


rWication 

students  entering  the  Third  Year  of  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science.  The  awarjv  „ ;v 


made  primarily  on  the  basis  of  Second  Year  standing,  but  the  need  for  financial  ask- 


ance will  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 


L 


The  Bursary  is  available  every  third  year,  beginning  in  the  Session  1961-62,  an  $ 
to  be  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Metallurgy  and  MateijJfco®e  ^ 
Science.  Applications  should  be  made  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  F a c ul t) ; iflser Glazier 
Applied  Science  not  later  than  September  1 of  the  year  in  which  the  award  is  tenaP*tats  'n 


CHEMICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CANADA  PRIZE 


The  Chemical  Institute  of  Canada  offers  a prize  of  the  annual  value  of  $25  in  be# 
to  the  student  registered  in  the  course  in  Chemical  Engineering  who,  having  obtaid 
honours,  receives  the  highest  standing  in  the  written  and  laboratory  work  of  the  Tld  ( 
Year. 

The  first  award  was  made  on  the  results  of  the  final  examinations  of  1947. 


CHILDREN  OF  WAR  DEAD  (EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE)  ACT 

Children  of  War  Dead  (Education  Assistance)  Act  provides  fees  and  monthly  all 


ances  for  children  of  veterans  whose  death  was  attributable  to  military  service,  i- 
quiries  should  be  directed  to  the  nearest  District  Office  of  the  Department  of  Vetens 
Affairs.  Ion  mac 


5t6  civils  scholarships 


The  5T6  Civils,  consisting  of  the  graduating  members  of  the  1956  Civil  Engineei  g 
Class  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  have  established  an  annual  scholarship  of  the  vijie 
of  $200.00  open  to  students  in  the  Second  Year  of  the  course  in  Civil  Engineering. ' e 
selection  of  the  recipient  is  based  on  evidence  of  the  qualities  of  scholarship,  leader^p 
and  character.  The  award  is  not  tenable  with  any  other  scholarship  of  greater  value 

I L a 1 nrorOn+a/I  of  flia  otorniol  roimion  of  fV»o  C'looo  of  f Tf.  G TKo  ■ -t 


The  award  is  presented  at  the  annual  reunion  of  the  Class  of  5T6  Civils.  The  fit 


iCEOF 


award  was  made  in  1964. 


Students  who  wish  to  be  considered  for  this  scholarship  should  write  to  the  ClasDf  ;yJre 


5T6  Civil  Engineering,  c/o  Alumni  House,  University  of  Toronto,  not  later  tin 
December  31,  giving  full  particulars  of  their  academic  record,  and  their  extra-curricur 
activities  both  within  and  outside  the  University.  JP  jtyar( 


COMINCO  SCHOLARSHIPS 


Two  scholarships,  of  an  annual  value  of  $800  each,  are  provided  by  Cominco  Limid 
and  are  offered  to  students  in  the  Third  Year  of  the  courses  in  Chemical  Engineer  *,  iiillbe 
Geological  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Scie:e  italic 
in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  and  to  students  in  the  Third  Yjir  fag  the 
of  the  courses  in  Chemistry  and  Geology  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  jie  -fern 
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w ds  being  made  on  the  basis  of  the  examination  results  of  the  Seecond  Year.  The 
lueolJt'.arships  may  be  renewed  in  the  Fourth  Year  if  satisfactory  standing  is  maintained. 

. as  implication  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  on  the  regular  in-course 
SnancijUSv  ds  form  not  later  than  October  15. 

161-62  ;r  :ker  foundation  bursaries 

income  from  a capital  fund  established  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Beatrice 
ibker  Glazier  in  memory  of  her  brother,  James  William  Crocker,  provides  bursaries 
students  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Eiineering  who  are  in  need  and  are  worthy  of  financial  assistance, 
pplication  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  not  later  than 
® injfober  15. 

INAMID  OF  CANADA  SCHOLARSHIP 

A a part  of  their  programme  to  encourage  technical  development  in  Canada,  Cyana- 
rr  of  Canada  Limited  offers  a scholarship  of  the  value  of  $900  to  a student  entering 
tl  Third  Year  in  Chemical  Engineering  or  Industrial  Engineering.  The  award  is  made 
ta  student  who  has  demonstrated  high  academic  ability  and  outstanding  scholarship 
i he  work  of  the  Second  Year. 

5he  first  award  at  the  University  of  Toronto  was  made  in  1964. 

of  Veii  5 


OPINION  MAGNESIUM  LIMITED  BURSARY 

I minion  Magnesium  Limited  provides  a bursary  of  $400  for  a student  entering  the 
Tist  Year  in  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science.  The  award  is  made  primarily  on 
(ade  xm  standing  but  the  need  for  financial  assistance  is  also  taken  into  consideration. 
Application  should  be  made  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  September  1 . 
le  first  award  was  made  in  the  Session  1958-59. 


ieCli 


:nce, 


OVINCE  OF  ONTARIO  STUDENT  AWARDS  PROGRAMME 

Ivards  under  this  programme  will  be  made  available  to  all  Ontario  students  provided: 

) they  are  in  full-time  attendance  at  a Canadian  University  (or  other  eligible  insti- 
1 ifion). 

I)  they  can  demonstrate  need  for  financial  assistance. 

ii)  they  are  either  Canadian  citizens  or  landed  immigrants,  have  resided  in  Canada 
r at  least  twelve  months  and  intend  to  reside  permanently  in  Canada. 

Each  applicant’s  need  will  be  assessed  by  the  Department  of  University  Affairs  and 
ie  first  $150  of  the  total  established  need  will  be  paid  in  loan  form.  Of  the  balance 
p%  will  be  made  available  as  a loan  and  40%  will  be  in  the  form  of  a bursary, 
i Application  forms  and  further  information  are  available  at  high  schools  for  students 
ltering  the  first  year;  students  in  attendance  in  the  Faculty  may  obtain  application 
Arms  from  the  Secretary. 
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DOW  CHEMICAL  OF  CANADA  LIMITED  AWARD 


Dow  Chemical  of  Canada  Limited  have  provided  funds  for  an  annual  award  of 
to  a student  in  Chemical  Engineering  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Enginj-- sERImg iNSi 
ing,  and  grant-in-aid  of  $250  to  be  used  in  the  winner’s  department  to  help  de  \ 
the  cost  of  equipment,  supplies  and  administration. 

The  winner  must: 

(a)  be  registered  in  the  Third  Year  in  Chemical  Engineering  (the  award  will  be  rr  e 

jl  i .1  irinA 

in  the  second  term  of  the  Third  Year  and  will  be  paid  to  the  winner  during  his  Foil 
Year);  ■timse,fr 

( b ) be  in  the  upper  half  of  the  class; 

(c)  have  demonstrated  leadership  in  extra-curricular  activities. 

The  award  is  not  tenable  with  other  awards  in  the  gift  of  the  Senate.  Applicain 

is  not  required. 


) h " 

l;!h 

1 1 

I i* 


THE  ELECTRICAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  LIMITED  PRIZE 


The  Electrical  Manufacturing  Company  Limited  has  established  an  annual  Priz#'sB^etl 
$25  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

The  winner  must: 

(a)  be  registered  in  the  Fourth  Year  in  Electrical  Engineering; 

( b ) obtain  the  highest  aggregate  percentage  of  marks  at  the  final  examinations  inie 
subjects  of  the  Fourth  Year  related  to  electrical  distribution  equipment,  the  subjectc 
be  determined  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

This  Prize  is  tenable  with  other  awards  in  the  gift  of  the  Senate. 


THE  JOHN  M.  EMPEY  SCHOLARSHIPS 


The  John  M.  Empey  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  under  a bequest  of  $ 1 0. X) 


in  the  Will  of  the  late  John  Morgan  Empey,  b.a.sc.,  1903.  Three  scholarship  oj[  ®t only 


equal  value  are  provided  from  the  income  from  the  Fund.  One  of  these  scholars'^  *■  t 
is  awarded  in  each  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Years  on  the  results  of  the  an  aMEngir 
examinations,  to  a student  who,  taking  honours,  obtains  the  highest  average  'Bjpofi 
centage  of  marks  in  the  written  and  laboratory  subjects  of  his  Year.  The  scholars^  tat  in 
are  open  to  any  students  registered  in  the  Faculty.  In  case  the  winner  of  any  onto:  t and  fi 
these  scholarships  does  not  attend  this  Faculty  during  the  session  next  followinghe  asbeen 
award,  the  right  to  the  scholarship  shall  be  forfeited  and  the  award  shall  be  n dc  iwersit 
to  another  eligible  student.  The  scholarships  were  awarded  for  the  first  time  in  1 ' 4.  irship  an 


ENGINEERING  ALUMNI  ADMISSION  SCHOLARSHIP  IESFB 

Seven  scholarships,  each  of  the  value  of  $1000,  are  provided  annually  by  the  Unhr-islolarsl 
sity  of  Toronto  Engineering  Alumni  Association  for  students  entering  the  first  yeaoLieves 
any  course  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering.  The  awards  are  rr-delearai 
on  the  basis  of  standing  in  the  Ontario  Grade  xm  examinations.  r ^results 
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^plication  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  by  May  1 on  the 
eg  ar  admission  scholarship  application  form. 


:n Peering  institute  of  Canada  prize 

1U  "CIM 

h Engineering  Institute  of  Canada,  having  in  view  that  one  of  its  objects  is  to 
ac  tate  the  acquirement  and  interchange  of  professional  knowledge  among  its  mem- 
dwillfeei  offers  an  annual  prize  of  Fifty  Dollars  in  this  University,  commencing  1931,  to 
■inghisille  tudent  who,  in  his  Third  Year  in  any  one  of  the  six  courses  of  Engineering,  has 
>r<  sd  himself  most  deserving  as  disclosed  by  the  examination  results  of  the  year, 
n )mbination  with  his  activities  in  the  Engineering  Society  or  with  a local  branch 
)f  lother  recognized  engineering  organization. 


NEERING  SOCIETY  SEMI-CENTENNIAL  AWARD 

P Engineering  Society  Semi-Centennial  Award,  to  the  value  of  $75  was  established 
n 93 1 to  commemorate  the  semi-centennial  of  the  founding  of  the  “School.”  The 
iv  rd  is  made  to  a student  entering  the  final  year. 

he  selection  is  based  upon  the  following  qualifications,  which  bear  equal  weight 
me  selection  of  the  winner:  (a)  General  “School”  activities.  ( b ) Contributions  to 
th  Engineering  Society  Executive  Committee,  (c)  Personality,  and  social  and  athletic 
acuities.  ( d ) Academic  standing. 

FINDLAY  SCHOLARSHIPS 


he  sul 


se  scholarships  were  established  through  a legacy  bequeathed  by  the  late  Miss 
st  Findlay  to  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  Two  scholarships  are 
liable,  each  of  a value  of  one  half  of  the  income  of  the  fund,  to  students  in  this 
of$l#irse,  one  for  a student  in  the  Third  Year,  the  other  for  a student  in  the  Fourth 
iiiflir,  but  only  if  the  student  continues  his  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  The 
ction  will  be  made,  on  recommendation  of  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Me- 
anpnical  Engineering,  from  amongst  the  four  students  having  the  highest  average 
centage  of  marks  at  the  annual  examinations  in  the  Second  and  Third  Years  respec- 
ily,  but  in  making  the  award  the  student’s  general  character,  fitness  for  his  pro- 
anyoifsion,  and  financial  circumstances  will  be  given  consideration.  In  case  a student 
J o has  been  awarded  one  of  the  scholarships  changes  his  course  or  does  not  attend 
1 belts  University  during  the  next  following  session,  he  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  the 
leinlfiolarship  and  the  award  shall  be  made  to  another  eligible  student. 


E JAMES  FRANCESCHINI  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIP 

leUifiis  scholarship,  of  a value  of  $250,  is  awarded  to  the  student  in  Civil  Engineering 
■stveiMo  achieves  the  highest  standing,  with  honours,  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the 
aren;|iird  Year  among  those  who  do  not  hold  an  award  of  a value  of  $100  or  more  based 
i the  results  of  these  examinations. 
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HUGH  GALL  AWARD 


u 


of  the  Uni 


The  Hugh  Gall  Award,  of  the  annual  value  of  One  Hundred  and  Forty  Dollars.!/ 

j l 

gift  of  the  Graduate  Class  of  1910,  “to  commemorate  a deceased  classmate  who  15 


a splendid  type  of  student,  a loyal  friend,  and  nationally  outstanding  in  athlic 
achievement  during  his  undergraduate  career,”  was  established  in  1946  for  a jig 
year  period  and,  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Gall  extended  for  a fui  ;r 
period.  It  is  awarded  to  a student,  who,  having  completed  his  First  Year  with  a gei  i| 


:“Galer  Hagal 
in  A1 


1915, 


average  of  at  least  66%  without  conditions,  has  entered  the  Second  Year,  and  n 


special  need  of  financial  assistance  in  order  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  course,  is 


[gi  at  Harbi 


desirable,  but  not  necessary,  that  the  recipient  shall  not  already  have  been  given  iy 


each  c 


ighes' 


other  scholastic  award  or  scholarship  applicable  to  the  second  year  and  he  shall  re 
shown  indications  of  his  firm  intention  and  ability  to  follow  successfully  the  profeun 


of  engineering. 


Any  second  year  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineeriris 


British  Cc 


eligible  to  apply  for  this  Bursary.  Applications  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  0 ie 
Faculty  not  later  than  one  month  after  the  opening  of  the  session. 


GENERAL  FOODS  SCHOLARSHIP 


location 


This  scholarship  is  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  the  final  secondary  school  ar 
to  a student  entering  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  Applied  Science  and  Engin- 
ing or  Food  Science,  and  is  open  for  competition  by  any  student  resident  in  Carla 
The  value  is  $500  for  each  of  four  years,  providing  first  class  standing  is  maintaid 
Ontario  residents  apply  on  the  regular  admission  scholarship  application  fori 
Students  resident  outside  Ontario  may  obtain  application  forms  from  the  Awd< 
Department,  Office  of  the  Registrar,  University  of  Toronto. 


THE  GRABILL  ADMISSION  SCHOLARSHIP 


m WATC 


The  Grabill  Admission  Scholarship  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Dayton  L.  Grabill,  a gradate 
of  this  Faculty  in  1924.  The  Scholarship  has  a value  of  approximately  $500.  if™ 
awarded  to  the  candidate  who  has  standing  amongst  those  with  the  highest  avege 
percentages  in  the  subjects  of  Ontario  Grade  xm  required  for  admission  to  the  Faitf  1 
of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering.  The  candidate  must  write  the  Grade  xm 
inations  at  one  sitting  in  the  June  preceding  entry  to  the  University  after  not  Ore 
than  one  year’s  instruction  in  Grade  xm  and  must  register  in  the  Faculty  of  Ap]ed 
Science  and  Engineering.  1 !WCA1 

Application  must  be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  on  the  regular  Ad.is-  ardwas 
sion  Scholarship  form  by  May  1. 


Itoi 


THE  REGINALD  AND  GALER  HAGARTY  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  Reginald  and  Galer  Hagarty  Scholarship,  in  memory  of  the  dearly  beloved  rr  Dtones 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  W.  Hagarty,  b.a.  1883,  m.a.  1908,  and  Charlotte  len  tniterinj 
Hagarty,  his  wife.  Reginald  Edward  Walter  Hagarty,  b.a.sc.  (Honours)  1 90|Bh 
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ad  te  of  the  University  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  and  at 
irtyDdij  tie  of  his  death  on  April  29,  1925,  a Consulting  Structural  Engineer.  Lieutenant 
an  Galer  Hagarty,  Princess  Patricia’s  Canadian  Light  Infantry,  a member  of  the 
>f  1916  in  Applied  Science,  enlisted  for  the  Great  War  at  the  end  of  his  third 
l June,  1915,  killed  in  action  in  Sanctuary  Wood,  June  2,  1916.  The  scholarship 
n in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  their  father  was  an  honour  graduate  in  Classics 
University  of  Toronto.  It  is  of  the  value  of  the  annual  interest  on  the  capital 
f $2,000  and  is  to  be  awarded  to  a student  who  has  been  enrolled  for  his  Grade 
ear  at  Harbord  Collegiate  Institute  and  having  obtained  at  least  the  required 
ng  in  each  of  the  Grade  xm  subjects  necessary  for  admission  to  the  Faculty, 


fajiis 
1946  fair 
d fora  gi 

rwitl 
^ear, 

lis  coin! 
>een 


Deltas  the  highest  standing  in  English,  a language  other  than  English,  and  Mathe- 


ttiepreat 

:qi 


s,  among  the  students  who  apply  for  the  award  from  the  Collegiate.  He  will  be 
•ed  to:  (a)  register  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering,  ( b ) sign 
laration  to  the  effect  that  he  is  willing  to  take  up  arms  in  the  defence  of  Canada 
id  he  British  Commonwealth  should  necessity  arise  as  declared  by  the  Parliament  of 
aida.  The  Scholarship  was  offered  for  award  for  the  first  time  in  1945.  Application 
io  d be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  on  the  regular  admission  scholar- 
application  form  not  later  than  May  1. 


y solid  i 

H'TER  B.  HAMILTON  SCHOLARSHIP 

nd  E»:  t 

^jjfilybers  of  the  family  of  the  late  Chester  B.  Hamilton,  a graduate  of  the  Faculty  in 
, 9',  have  presented  a Scholarship  in  his  memory  of  the  annual  value  of  $500.  It  is 
non[  el  by  a Fourth  Year  student  in  Mechanical  Engineering  who  has  achieved  outstand- 
(ykicademic  standing  at  the  Annual  Examinations  of  the  Third  Year. 

le  first  award  was  made  on  the  results  of  the  examinations  for  the  Session 
95-59. 


ay 


rILTON  WATCH  AWARD 


lilton  Watch  Company,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  presents  a wrist  watch,  suitably  engraved, 
i^kie  Fourth  Year  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  who 
ll,efithe  annual  examinations  attains  Honour  standing  and  who  has  achieved  high 
xj^yegate  marks  during  his  four  years  in  the  social-humanistic  subjects  common  to  all 

r Jfses- 

off ) 

r MURRAY  CALDER  HENRY  SCHOLARSHIP 

MT  s award  was  established  by  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Grace  Appel  Hendry  as  a memorial 
tiher  husband,  a graduate  of  this  Faculty  in  1905.  It  has  a value  of  the  income 
fm  a capital  sum  of  $10,000  and  the  recipient  must: 

( have  attained  an  average  of  at  least  75%  on  the  grade  xm  examination  papers, 
lovedfe-tten  at  one  sitting,  required  for  admission  to  the  Faculty. 

attefG1  be  entering  the  First  Year  of  any  course  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Ifljgineering. 
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Application  must  be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  by  May  1 orihe 
regular  University  Admission  Scholarship  Application  form. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  the  Session  1962—63.  1 1 i 


5 SCHOLAR 


ROY  JARVIS  HENRY  ADMISSION  SCHOLARSHIPS 


stages  1 


The  estate  of  the  late  Roy  Jarvis  Henry  provides  three  scholarships  of  the  valijo] 
$500  each,  to  be  awarded  to  students  who  have  achieved  high  standing  onlhe 
Ontario  Secondary  School  qualifications  required  for  admission,  two  of  whicfju 
open  to  students  entering  any  course  in  the  Faculty  and  one  open  to  students  ent< 
Geological  Engineering.  In  the  lack  of  a suitable  candidate  in  Geological  Engineer 
all  three  awards  are  tenable  in  any  course  in  the  Faculty.  Application  must  be  rdifc 
on  the  regular  admission  scholarship  application  form.  jW* 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC  POWER  COMMISSION  OF  ONTARIO  BURSARY 


The  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario  has  provided  a bursary  of  the  Vue 
of  $500,  which  may  be  awarded  to  a student  entering  the  second  year  of  the  cones  , 


in  Mathematics  and  Physics  or  Commerce  and  Finance  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  nd 


Science,  or  any  course  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering.  Applic;or 
should  be  made  on  the  regular  in-course  bursary  form  not  later  than  December 


A jot® 


IBM  - THOMAS  J.  WATSON  MEMORIAL  BURSARY  FUND 


International  Business  Machines  Company  Limited  has  made  available  one  or  Orettsta 
bursaries  of  a total  annual  value  of  $1,000  to  students  registered  in  any  year  of  a ulT  1554. 1 
time  course  in  the  university  who  have  standing  satisfactory  to  the  committe  c 
Award  and  demonstrate  financial  need. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  by  October  31. 

! 


INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  SCHOLARSHIPS 


The  International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  annually  provides  nc  jMi 
scholarship  to  students  entering  the  University  of  Toronto  for  studies  in  Enginee{|.  antic 
Geology,  Geophysics,  Mathematics,  Physics  or  Chemistry  with  preference  being  g en  fc 
to  Metallurgical  Engineering.  Awards  are  renewable  for  three  additional  acad  lie  fa 
years  provided  satisfactory  standing  is  maintained. 

Valued  at  $1,200  annually,  each  scholarship  provides  for  tuition  and  fees,  a StOO  p| 

living  allowance,  and  a grant  of  up  to  $500  to  the  University  as  a cost-of-educ;jon 

, tiFou 

supplement. 

To  be  eligible  for  consideration  the  applicant  must  obtain  an  average  of  75r  or 

II  r 

over  in  the  Ontario  Grade  xm  subjects  required  for  admission  to  his  course  nd 
demonstrate  financial  need. 

(II  Unljj 

Application  must  be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  by  May  1 onhe  * 
regular  scholarship  application  form. 
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May  I ilj  INS  SCHOLARSHIP 

h Jenkins  Scholarship,  presented  by  Jenkins  Bros.,  Limited,  Montreal,  first  awarded 
, 25,  has  been  donated  to  continue  indefinitely. 

’ [is  Annual  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  $200,  is  awarded  to  the  student  of  the 
hi  Year  registered  in  any  course  of  the  Faculty  who  has  the  highest  aggregate 
Df  the  vaf  srcentages  for  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Years. 

anding  jj 

0f  ^.hjJSON’S  WAX  SCHOLARSHIP 


Johnson  and  Son  Limited,  Brantford,  Ontario,  have  established  a Scholarship  of 
^ E"?4 nnual  value  of  $800  in  each  of  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Years  or  a total 
ra®t  belible  value  of  $2,400. 
he  recipient  must: 

a be  registered  in  Chemical  Engineering  in  the  years  in  which  the  Scholarship  is 
vrded  and  held; 

, f.-  J in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  be  the  most  promising  and  deserving  member  of 
h class,  obtaining  Honours  in  the  final  examinations  of  the  First  Year; 

, ^ c in  his  Second  and  Third  Years,  maintain  academic  standing  satisfactory  to  the 
, ^nn i ? ncil,  not  necessarily  Honours,  for  the  continued  enjoyment  of  the  Scholarship. 
! r ts  discretion  the  Council  may  recommend  the  award  of  any  portion  of  the  Scholar- 
1,  lost  by  the  original  recipient  by  failure  to  maintain  satisfactory  academic  stand- 
to  another  student  of  the  year(s)  in  which  the  Scholarship  would  otherwise  have 
>n  enjoyed. 

one  or  ’he  first  award  was  made  on  the  results  of  the  annual  examinations  written  in 
earof;A;il  1954.  It  is  not  tenable  with  any  other  Scholarship. 

ommitlf  | 

K IBERLY-CLARK  CORPORATION  OF  CANADA  LIMITED  SCHOLARSHIPS 

ber  31. 1 . . 

1 nberly-Clark  Corporation  of  Canada  Limited  has  presented  two  scholarships  of  a 

vue  of  $500  each  and  each  scholarship  is  accompanied  by  a grant  of  $100  to  the 
gieral  funds  of  the  University.  One  scholarship  is  awarded  to  an  outstanding  student 
'ovidesc  the  First  Year  and  one  to  an  outstanding  student  of  the  Second  Year  as  indicated  by 
ingincM  examination  results  of  their  respective  years.  Students  in  all  courses  of  the  First  and 
being  [Lond  Years  are  eligible. 

lacadi  The  first  awards  were  made  on  the  results  of  the  annual  examinations  for  1957-58. 


:es,  a jE  Leonard  foundation  scholarships 

f-educi  i 

onard  Foundation  Scholarships  are  awarded  each  year  to  selected  students  in 

jf  riversides  and  Colleges  across  Canada,  including  the  University  of  Toronto.  The 

ust  Deed  states:  “Preference  in  the  selection  of  students  for  scholarships  shall  be 
•ourseij  r 

k'en  to  the  sons  and  daughters  respectively  of  the  following:  (a)  clergymen,  (b) 

I ^hool  teachers,  (c)  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  whether  active  or 

tired,  who  have  served  in  Her  Majesty’s  military,  naval  or  air  forces,  ( d ) graduates 
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of  the  Royal  Military  College  of  Canada,  ( e ) members  of  the  Engineering  Inst  e 
of  Canada,  (/)  members  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Institute  of  Canada.  etWJ 
All  applicants  must  be  nominated  by  a member  of  the  General  Committee.  Lw  a Set 
latest  date  for  the  receiving  of  applications  is  March  31,  for  the  following  acad  ;C  ,je  of  the 
year.  Further  information  regarding  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  applying  |0  the  st> 
these  scholarships  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  Honorary  Site  ^ in  the 
tary,  The  Leonard  Foundation,  c/o  Toronto  General  Trusts  Corporation,  253  -IJ' 
Street,  Toronto. 


i (tie  Se 


THE  J.  EDGAR  MC  ALLISTER  FOUNDATION 


JjflNETW.) 


Through  the  generosity  of  the  late  J.  Edgar  McAllister,  a graduate  of  the  Facullin 
1891,  a fund  has  been  established  in  the  University  to  be  known  as  the  J.  E.fcal  assistan 
McAllister  Foundation,  to  provide  financial  aid  for  students  who  require  i : in  jes, Unive 
Mechanical,  Chemical,  Electrical  and  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science.  Inqi  ej  the  prosei 
should  be  made  in  the  Faculty  Office.  I dors,  the 


THE  JOHN  WOLFE  MC  COLL  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 


These  six  awards,  two  of  which  are  open  to  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Sci  oc 


and  Engineering,  are  the  gift  of  the  estate  of  the  late  John  Wolfe  McColl.  The  avd 


have  a minimum  value  of  $250  and  a maximum  of  $750.  Applicants  must  ve 


Faculty  o 


obtained  First  Class  Honours  at  the  final  examinations  of  the  preceding  year,  whi  e 


Ontario  Grade  xm  or  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  demonstrate  financial  needne 


be  enrolled  or  undertake  to  enrol  in  either  Engineering  Science  or  Chemical  Igi 


neering.  Students  seeking  first  admission  to  the  University  must  submit  applica® 
for  an  award  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  on  or  before  May  1.  Students  ii  he 
University  must  submit  applications  for  an  award  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Univut 
on  or  before  October  15. 


sofEngim 


THE  J.  A.  D.  MC  CURDY  PRIZE 


The  J.  A.  D.  McCurdy  Prize  of  a value  of  $75  was  established  by  the  trustees  f a 
fund  created  by  the  members  of  the  Number  3 Squadron,  University  Air  Tra'nNexch 
Corps  (1941-44)  in  honour  of  John  Alexander  Douglas  McCurdy,  a graduate  o!:h#ktiolar; 
School  of  Practical  Science,  who  “made  the  first  flight  in  Canada  on  Februanfepyyea 
1909,  with  a heavier-than-air  machine.” 

It  is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  registered  in  Third  Year,  Aeronautics  Op  Dnt  the 
in  Engineering  Science,  who,  taking  honours,  ranks  highest  in  annual  examinatnPjfa 
of  the  Third  Year  in  the  subjects  related  to  Aerodynamics. 

The  first  award  was  made  on  the  results  of  the  examinations  of  the  Session  195 3!>4?Jtions  ol 
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E iRNET  W.  MCKEE-LACHLAN  GILCHRIST  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  ENGINEERING  SCIENCE 


Can« 


rs  jarnet  W.  McKee  and  Professor  Lachlan  Gilchrist  each  contributed  $1,000  to 

‘■‘I,4,  u'i 

ov  e for  a Scholarship  in  the  First  Year  of  the  Course  in  Engineering  Science. 

nvinp  ac  |i  A 

n lefalue  of  the  Scholarship  is  the  annual  income  from  the  capital  fund  and  is 

, 1 va  ed  to  the  student  who  ranks  first  in  honours  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the 
;rsYear  in  the  Course  in  Engineering  Science.  If  for  any  reason  that  student  is 
eli  ble  to  hold  the  Scholarship,  it  will  be  awarded  by  reversion  to  the  student  rank- 
g cond  in  honours  in  the  Course.  In  order  to  receive  payment  the  winner  must 
gi:  :r  in  the  Second  Year  of  the  Course  in  Engineering  Science.  The  Scholarship 
as  warded  for  the  first  time  on  the  results  of  the  annual  examinations  of  1947. 


The; 


the  ft, IE  GARNET  W.  MCKEE-LACHLAN  GILCHRIST  GEOPHYSICS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

11  n.  cial  assistance  was  received  by  Professor  Lachlan  Gilchrist  of  the  Department 
retjli?  j!  ySiCS;  University  of  Toronto,  from  certain  organizations  and  individuals  to  help 
11  ' rr'n  the  prosecution  of  his  research  work  in  Geophysics.  With  the  consent  of  the 
mibutors,  the  unexpended  balance  of  these  gifts  was  transferred  by  Professor 
il  rist  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University  to  be  used  as  an  endowment 
>r  :holarships,  two  of  which  were  established  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
n;  leering.  To  this  fund  have  been  added  additional  amounts  received  from  the 
it;:  of  the  late  Garnet  W.  McKee  and  from  the  Hollinger  Consolidated  Gold 
li  s Ltd.  They  are  awarded  by  the  Senate,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council 
f e Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering.  The  first  awards  were  made  on 
leesults  of  the  Annual  Examinations  of  1941. 

'Mf  ill  fj 

First  Garnet  W . McKee-Lachlan  Gilchrist  Geophysics  Scholarship.  This  scholar- 
of  the  annual  value  of  $200  is  awarded  to  the  student  in  the  Second  Year  in  the 
se  of  Engineering  Science  who  obtains  the  highest  aggregate  standing  at  the  exami- 
a ms  of  the  First  and  Second  Years  in  the  Course,  provided  always  that  the  student 
ns  honour  standing  at  the  examinations  of  the  Second  Year. 

7 Second  Garnet  W.  McKee-Lachlan  Gilchrist  Geophysics  Scholarship.  This 
cl  larship,  of  the  annual  value  of  $165  is  awarded  to  the  student  in  the  Second 
e in  the  Course  of  Engineering  Science  who,  of  those  students  who  elect  to  pro- 
in the  Third  Year  in  the  Geophysics  Option  of  the  Course,  obtains  the  highest 
ig  egate  standing  at  the  examinations  of  the  First  and  Second  Years,  provided 
n^il  iys  that  the  student  obtains  honour  standing  at  the  examinations  of  the  Second 
ir  Tf|i r,  and  excluding  always  the  student  to  whom  the  First  Lachlan  Gilchrist  Geo- 
uatei^ics  Scholarship  has  been  awarded. 

J ; in  any  year  there  is  no  student  who  has  fulfilled  the  condition  as  laid  down  for 
1 Second  Lachlan  Gilchrist  Geophysics  Scholarship,  it  shall  be  awarded  to  the 
jC5(.it[lent  in  the  Second  Year  in  the  Course  in  Engineering  Science  who  obtains  the 
amijiond  highest  aggregate  standing  at  the  examinations  of  the  First  and  Second  Years 
3 that  Course,  provided  always  that  such  student  obtains  honour  standing  in  the 
( laminations  of  the  Second  Year. 
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LACHLAN  DALES  MC  KELLAR  ADMISSION  SCHOLARSHIPS 


Provided  by  a bequest  of  the  late  Leona  D.  McKellar,  two  scholarships  of  the  vbe 
of  $500  each,  are  offered  to  students  who  have  achieved  high  standing  on  the  Onjio^8 
Secondary  School  qualifications  required  for  admission  to  the  Faculty.  Applies 
must  be  made  on  the  regular  admission  scholarship  application  form. 


THE  ALEXANDER  MAC  LEAN  SCHOLARSHIP 


IfflENGIl' 


This  scholarship  was  established  by  graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  c ei 
friends  in  honour  of  Professor  Alexander  MacLean,  b.a.  (1908)  who  retired  in  llif' 


The  scholarship,  of  the  value  of  $250,  is  awarded  to  a student  in  the  Third  Ye;|o‘ 


Geological  Sciences,  Faculty  of  Arts,  or  in  the  Third  Year  of  Geological  Enginee  r ‘ 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering,  who,  obtaining  not  less  than  75(1  ii 
the  work  of  the  year,  obtains  the  highest  standing  in  the  geological  subjects  comor 
to  the  two  courses. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1955. 


MAC  LENNAN-MAC  LEOD  MEMORIAL  PRIZE 


and  En 
ital  En| 
at  fit 


The  Graduating  Class  of  1910  has  donated  an  annual  prize,  known  as  "he 
MacLennan-MacLeod  Memorial  Prize”,  in  memory  of  their  first  Class  Presiin: 
George  MacLennan,  who  was  killed  in  action  in  France  in  1917,  and  of  Eng. 
MacLeod,  their  first  Secretary,  who  died  in  France  in  1916  from  wounds  recce.' 
in  action. 

The  prize,  of  the  value  of  $25,  is  awarded  to  the  First  Year  student  in  the  Fajltv 
of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  who  ranks  highest  in  Calculus  among  those !hc 
obtain  standing  without  condition  at  the  annual  written  examinations;  or,  in  the  een 
of  more  than  one  student  obtaining  equally  high  rank  in  Calculus,  the  award  is  mde 
to  the  one  of  these  who  also  has  the  highest  standing  in  some  other  subject  corron 
to  the  competitors,  such  as  Analytical  Geometry,  such  subject  to  be  determines  t 
the  Council  of  the  Faculty. 

An  award  will  not  be  made  in  any  year  in  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  CouciljEsL. . 
no  student  obtains  a sufficiently  high  standing  in  Calculus  to  merit  the  award,  in; LC.,  i 
any  year  no  award  is  made,  a second  award  will  be  available  in  subsequent  :aapte  ( 

pcareer. 

CHARLES  GORDON  MANNING  PRIZE 


The  Charles  Gordon  Manning  Prize  was  established  by  a bequest  under  the  W]  of 


jl  Mor 
conti 


the  late  Jennie  Manning  in  the  amount  of  $500,  the  annual  income  from  whii  is 


to  be  used  to  buy  books  for  the  winner  of  the  Prize. 

The  recipient  must  be  enrolled  in  the  Second  Year  of  a course  offered  bythe 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  ink 
second  to  the  student  awarded  the  Harvey  Aggett  Memorial  Scholarship  in  the  on- 
siderations  specified  for  the  award  of  that  Scholarship,  namely,  obtaining  honoi;i  in 


’‘ad  brie 
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5 ial  examinations  and  being  one  of  the  first  three  in  his  year  by  his  standing  at 
'Ps  °f thelj,  examinations  relative  to  the  pass  requirements  in  his  Department  and  being 
Onfc0^  iged  highest  of  the  three  in  general  student  activities  and  service  in  the  Univer- 
- uring  his  period  of  attendance.  ’ 

first  award  was  made  on  the  results  of  the  Annual  Examinations  of  1954. 


A LAND  ENGINEERING  LIMITED  SCHOLARSHIP 

onto  anijH 

etired iile  Marsland  Engineering  Limited  Scholarship,  the  gift  of  Marsland  Engineering 
Third  Yin  ed,  has  a value  of  $250.  It  is  awarded  to  the  student  who,  having  been  granted 
il  Engir;  E minion-Provincial  Student  Aid  Bursary  in  his  First  Year,  is  registered  in  Media- 
tion ]j  I or  Electrical  Engineering  and  obtains  the  highest  average  percentage  of  marks, 
t honours,  at  the  annual  examination  of  the  First,  Second  or  Third  Years  in  the 
is  >n  in  which  the  award  is  made. 

' le  first  award  was  made  at  the  annual  examinations  of  1 954. 


'jects  cot 


IEY-FERGUSON  LIMITED  SCHOLARSHIPS 

. sey-Ferguson  Limited  has  established  two  scholarships  each  of  an  annual  value  of 
n(j  0j|2  ),  to  be  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
y b;.ice  and  Engineering  to  students  registered  in  the  Fourth  Year  of  the  Courses  in 
I hanical  Engineering  or  Industrial  Engineering.  In  making  the  award  academic 
. ... plsvement,  financial  need,  extra-curricular  activities  and  such  other  factors  as  may 
IS  eemed  appropriate  will  be  taken  into  consideration. 

pplication  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  not  later  than 

■4>ber  >5- 

ect  cut# 


ES  L.  MORRIS  MEMORIAL  PRIZE 

IheCou1  James  L.  Morris  Memorial  Prize  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Craig  and  Mr.  J.  R. 
iwafcris,  K.C.,  in  memory  of  their  father,  James  L.  Morris,  C.E.,  O.L.S.,  D.Eng.,  the 
quentl  graduate  of  the  School  of  Practical  Science,  who  died  in  1946  after  a distin- 
ified  career.  Graduating  in  Civil  Engineering  in  1881  as  the  sole  member  of  his 
! s.  Dr.  Morris  engaged  in  railway  work  for  some  time,  first  as  an  engineer  and 
l as  a contractor.  For  43  years  he  conducted  a successful  civil  engineering  prac- 
in  Pembroke,  Ontario,  involving  important  undertakings  in  the  field  of  municipal, 
ver  and  bridge  work. 

This  Prize,  of  the  value  of  the  annual  income  from  $3,000,  is  awarded  annually 
the  student  in  the  Second  Year  of  the  Course  in  Civil  Engineering  who  obtains 
highest  aggregate  percentage  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  First  and  Second 
ars  of  the  course,  provided  always  that  the  student  obtains  honour  standing  at 
Examinations  of  the  Second  Year. 


red  W 
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OTTO  HOLDEN  SCHOLARSHIP 


Otto  Holden,  B.A.Sc.,  C.E.,  D.Eng.,  was  a distinguished  hydraulic  engineer  of  iij| 
national  reputation.  He  served  Ontario  Hydro  for  47  years  and  retired  as  Chief  Engiljj 
in  1960,  having  been  involved  in  almost  all  of  the  major  hydro-electric  developirtj 
in  Ontario.  On  his  death  Mr.  Holden  left  a sum  of  money  which  was  later  augme|IL 
by  his  widow,  the  late  Florence  Holden,  to  establish  a scholarship  in  the  FacultjajLf 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering.  This  scholarship,  which  has  a value  of  approximijpsii 
$750  is  awarded  to  the  student  who,  completing  the  Fourth  Year  in  Civil  EngineeijM 
or  Mechanical  Engineering  with  Honours,  obtains  the  highest  aggregate  markin 
hydraulic  engineering  subjects  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years  of  the  course.  The  si 
award  was  made  in  the  session  1 967 / 68. 


THE  ONTARIO  HOCKEY  ASSOCIATION  WAR  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 


I 


I aid  Gi 
yi  are  aw; 
Class  H 


ite  fin; 


of 


The  Ontario  Hockey  Association  War  Memorial  Scholarship,  the  gift  of  the  On  ic 
Hockey  Association,  is  to  be  awarded  annually  at  the  Grade  xm  examination  tan 
applicant  whose  father  served  overseas  with  the  Canadian  Forces  in  World  W 1 
The  value  of  this  scholarship  is  $100  in  cash,  with  an  allowance  of  the  < ne 
amount  on  the  tuition  fee  for  each  session. 

In  determining  the  award  of  the  scholarship,  the  academic  qualifications  ol  he 
candidate  shall  be  first  taken  into  account,  provided  always  that  no  candidate  al 
be  eligible  for  an  award  who  has  not  met  all  the  conditions  required  by  the  Univeit' 
of  candidates  for  admission  scholarships  generally;  but,  coeteris  paribus,  the  award  all 
be  made  to  a student  who  is  in  proved  need  of  assistance.  [1  Li0[ 

The  award  shall  be  made  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  upon  the  report  of  a un-  jda 
mittee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Senate,  upon  which  committee  there  shall  be  ahys  ,1^ 
one  member  of  the  Staff  of  the  University  who  shall  be  deemed  to  be  represent  ve 
of  the  Association.  H^jto 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  on  the  rejlar 
scholarship  application  form  not  later  than  May  1.  I n to 


ORENDA  LIMITED  SCHOLARSHIPS 


Orenda  Limited  has  donated  three  scholarships  each  of  a value  of  $500,  awa.ed 
annually  to  students  completing  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Years  respective!  in 
courses  other  than  Geological  Engineering.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  to  stuents 
with  high  academic  standing  and  in  cases  of  close  competition,  preference  wi  be 


les 


given  to  the  student  who  indicates  that  he  possesses  initiative  and  leadership  qua  i 
and  that  he  will  be  a credit  to  his  profession  after  graduation. 

This  award  may  be  held  with  other  awards  provided  that  the  monetary  valu  of 
the  other  awards  does  not  exceed  $100.  The  first  award  was  made  in  the  Se; 
1955-56. 


on 
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iU  N MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 


ic  de 

aiij 
the  Fai 
f appro® 
yi]  Engine 


lie^aulin  Memorial  Scholarship,  provided  through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Mr. 

: W.  Paulin,  a graduate  of  this  Faculty  in  1907,  was  established  in  memory  of 
other,  John  Cameron  Paulin,  a student  of  this  Faculty,  who  was  fatally  injured 
+06  during  a football  practice.  The  scholarship,  which  has  the  value  of  the  income 
a capital  fund  of  $10,000,  approximately  $475  annually,  is  awarded  to  a student 
obtains  high  standing  in  the  work  of  the  first  year  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
i ce  and  Engineering. 


nurse.  1 


TER  AND  GAMBLE  BURSARY  PLAN 


riter  and  Gamble  Bursaries,  the  gift  of  the  Procter  and  Gamble  Company  of 
'aida,  are  awarded  annually  to  students  in  all  years.  Applicants  must  have  at  least 
end  Class  Honours  or  better  in  the  final  examinations  of  the  preceding  year  and 
rfthef  gonstrate  financial  need.  Applications  must  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar  of  the 
ninatior: j]/ersity  on  or  before  December  1. 


of  the  I jj 

,S  iCLATION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 

ations  (^  ission  scholarship 

ID®afp  Ontario  Professional  Engineers  Foundation  for  Education  provides  an  admission 
^Warship  of  the  value  of  $500.  It  is  awarded  to  the  candidate  who  obtains  the 
eaw;Siest  average  percentage  in  the  subjects  of  Grade  xm  prescribed  for  admission  to 
\ Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering.  In  order  to  qualify  for  the  scholar- 
)rt(%:>  a candidate  must  at  one  Scholarship  examination  obtain  an  average  of  at  least 
■ ^ Ti  in  the  subjects  of  Grade  xm  prescribed  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  and  must 
PHffster  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering.  The  scholarship  will  not 
b awarded  to  a student  who  has  spent  more  than  one  year  in  Grade  xm  or  more 
^eWh  five  years  in  a Secondary  School  or  its  equivalent  unless  he  can  show  evidence 
s sfactory  to  the  Council  that  his  attendance  has  been  extended  beyond  the  period 
s cified  for  reasons  beyond  his  control.  This  scholarship  is  not  tenable  with  any  other 
/ mission  scholarship. 

Application  must  be  made  to  the  Registrar  before  May  1 . 

3,  m I 

lectii  I 

w ^oOCIATION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 
j!  HOLARSHIPS 

ice  wi  j 

pquitie  Ontario  Professional  Engineers  Foundation  for  Education  offers  scholarships 
a value  of  $250  in  each  of  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Years  in  the  Faculty  of 
/ valiifpplied  Science  and  Engineering  in  any  course,  to  the  students  who,  taking  Honours, 
le  Seiji  tain  the  highest  standing  in  the  work  of  their  respective  years. 

These  scholarships  will  not  be  awarded  to  students  who  hold  other  scholarships. 
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PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS  GOLD  MEDAL 


i (jiialfe  ( 


The  Association  of  Professional  Engineers  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  establij;d 
in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  an  award  in  the  form  of  a !|d 
medal  accompanied  by  a gift  of  technical  books  of  an  approximate  value  of  $50.  he 
award  will  be  made  to  the  student  of  the  final  undergraduate  year  in  any  course  m 
taking  honours,  obtains  the  highest  weighted  average  percentage  in  the  practical  \1 
and  written  examinations  of  the  year. 


use® 


RANSOM  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 


The  Ransom  Scholarship  in  Chemical  Engineering  is  presented  by  A.  C.  Ran  t) 

Esq.,  of  Toronto,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  giving  financial  assistanci 
students  who  choose  the  field  of  Chemical  Engineering.  This  donation,  consistin oil, Seiectic 
$5,000,  provides  for  a perpetual  scholarship  of  an  annual  amount  such  as  wiibeL 
derived  from  the  income  of  this  sum.  The  first  award  was  made  on  the  resuliof 
the  annual  examinations  of  1938. 

The  scholarship  will  be  awarded  annually  to  the  student  registered  in  the  Cour  in 


Chemical  Engineering  who  obtains  the  highest  aggregate  percentage  of  marks  ir  he 


examinations  of  the  First  Year.  The  scholarship  will  be  paid  to  the  winner  only  ht 


proceeds  to  take  his  Second  Year  in  the  Course  in  Chemical  Engineering  in  ht 
University  of  Toronto. 


J.  E.  REID  MEMORIAL  PRIZE 


This  prize,  established  in  1967  in  memory  of  the  late  Professor  J.  E.  Reid,  is  awaeri  weir 
to  the  student  in  the  Fourth  Year  of  the  course  in  Electrical  Engineering  who,  grffljlrttwo; 
ating  with  honours,  achieves  the  highest  aggregate  marks  in  the  Fourth  Year  exai|ii|ortol 
nations  in  the  subjects  pertaining  to  electronic  communication. 


THE  RHODES  SCHOLARSHIPS 


MFIC 


The  Rhodes  Trustees  offer  for  award  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  two  out  of  te  of 
the  Rhodes  Scholarships  for  Canadians,  each  of  the  value  of  £1,000  and  tenab  ai 
Oxford  University  for  a period  of  two  years;  in  certain  cases,  a third  year  ma  be 
authorized.  M^PI 

Each  candidate  must  be  a British  subject  with  at  least  five  years  domicil  in  4 to ; 
Canada  and  unmarried;  he  must  have  passed  his  nineteenth  but  not  twenty  ftn  fil cant 
birthday  on  October  1 of  the  year  for  which  he  is  elected;  he  must  have  comp  ecKtof! 
the  first  year  of  his  course  at  a Canadian  university  at  the  time  of  application.  Ifation 
A candidate  may  apply  either  for  the  province  in  which  he  has  his  private  hue  past, 
or  residence,  or  for  the  province  in  which  he  has  taken  his  university  course. 

In  that  section  of  the  will  in  which  he  defined  the  general  type  of  schola'  he  suooi 
desired,  Mr.  Rhodes  mentioned  four  groups  of  qualities,  the  first  two  of  whic  he 
considered  most  important. 

( 1 ) Literary  and  scholastic  attainments; 
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(!i  Qualities  of  manhood,  truth,  courage,  devotion  to  duty,  sympathy,  kindliness, 
unselfishness,  and  fellowship; 

form  of  hie  scholarship  will  be  awarded  annually  to  the  student  registered  in  the  Course  in 
lueofM(j,:)  Exhibition  of  moral  force  of  character  and  of  instincts  to  lead  and  to  take  an 
interest  in  his  fellows; 

! 

()  Physical  vigour,  as  shown  by  fondness  for  and  success  in  outdoor  sports, 
{me  definite  quality  of  distinction,  whether  in  intellect,  character  or  personality, 
r any  combination  of  these,  is  the  most  important  requirement.  Financial  need 
of  not  receive  special  consideration. 

krms  of  application  and  full  information  regarding  these  scholarships  may  be 
( bli  ned  from  the  Registrar,  University  of  Toronto,  or  from  the  secretary  of  the 
rio  Selection  Committee,  Alistair  W.  Gillespie,  Esq.,  Suite  1602,  50  King  St.  W., 
’o  nto.  Selection  is  made  in  December  for  the  following  year  and  all  applications 
reach  the  provincial  secretary  before  November  15  annually. 


ich 

the  rest 


"1 


MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

I 

Memorial  Fund  Committee  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Engineers  has  established  the 
[.  E.  Memorial  Scholarship  of  a value  of  $125,  open  to  students  who  have  success- 
completed  their  second  to  last  year  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
iineering  or  the  School  of  Architecture, 
candidate  must  be 

[o  a member  in  good  standing  of  the  Canadian  Officers  Training  Corps  and  have 
;u:essfully  completed  one  summer  season’s  training,  or 

an  ex-member  of  the  Canadian  Officers  Training  Corps  who  has  successfully 
whoicipleted  two  years  of  C.O.T.C.  Training  and  has  transferred  to  the  Canadian  Army 
Years]  litia)  or  to  the  Canadian  Army  (Supplemental  Reserve),  or 

|<[  a member  of  the  Canadian  Army  (Regular)  attending  University  under  the 
R;ular  Officers  Training  Plan. 

election  is  made  on  the  basis  of  academic  standing  and  of  qualities  of  leadership. 


[it  of  I 


application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Registrar. 


R rULAR  OFFICER  TRAINING  PLAN 

ear  mil 

liable  in  approved  degree  courses,  this  plan  is  available  to  Canadian  citizens  who 
domicSpflertake  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  for  at  least  four  years  after  graduation. 
twenfHepted  candidates  will  receive  tuition,  a book  allowance  of  $125  and  a living 
comJjiwance  of  $187  per  month  during  the  academic  session. 

ration  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Canadian  Forces  Recruiting  Centre,  25  St.  Clair 
iyate^enue  West,  Toronto  7. 


scholrl len  e.  Rogers  admission  scholarships 

: wWljlmission  scholarships  have  been  established  from  a bequest  from  the  estate  of  Helen 
i Rogers  open  to  students  entering  any  degree  course  in  the  University.  Preference 
[given  to  applicants  from  outside  Ontario  but  failing  such  candidates  awards  may 
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be  made  to  qualified  Ontario  students.  Recipients  must  have  a standing  satisfact  - 


Second  ■ 


to  the  Committee  of  Award  on  first  admission  and  may  continue  to  enjoy  the  schoj. 
ship  in  the  upper  years  provided  they  maintain  first  class  standing.  The  value  in  e i 
year  is  a minimum  of  $200  and  a maximum  of  $1,500  dependent  on  financial  nd, 
The  number  of  awards  made  each  year  is  determined  by  the  annual  income  availa 
Application  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  by  May  1 on  !> 
regular  admission  scholarship  application  form. 


DON  SALT  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 


In  memory  of  Donald  John  Salt,  a graduate  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  i 
Engineering  and  a practising  geophysicist,  the  Canadian  Exploration  Geophysil 
Society  has  provided  two  scholarships  of  the  value  of  $500  which  are  open  a ^ons-si 
students  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years  of  certain  courses  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  d 
Science,  and  in  Geological  Engineering  and  the  Geophysics  option  of  Enginee  e 
Science  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

The  award  is  made  on  evidence  of  the  interest  and  ability  of  the  applicant 
relation  to  the  field  of  mining  geophysics. 

Application  should  be  made  either  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Phys 
or  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Geology  by  March  1 in  the  calendar  yea  n 


which  the  award  is  to  be  made. 


FREDERICK  W.  SCHUMACHER  SCHOLARSHIP 


Isregulal 


The  Frederick  W.  Schumacher  Scholarship  has  been  awarded  in  the  Facultyilslisfactic 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering  and  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  under  a bequest  of  -Station  1 
late  Frederick  W.  Schumacher.  It  has  a value  of  the  income  from  the  fund,  leilofthi 
scholar  must  (a)  be  enrolled  in  the  Second,  Third  or  Fourth  years  in  Geoloyal  raforma 
Engineering  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  or  in  Physics  td 
Geology  or  Geological  Sciences  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  ( b ) must  have  high  acade  ic  ;WAR 

standing.  ^Kof  aut 

Applications  must  be  submitted  to  the  University  Registrar  not  later  1 in 
October  15. 


‘second  mile  engineer  award 


The  Class  of  3T5,  convinced  that  a successful  engineer  must  not  only  be  professi 
ally  competent  but  also  constantly  aware  of  his  responsibilities  to  humanity,  id 
inspired  by  an  address  of  President  William  E.  Wickenden  of  the  Case  Schocof 
Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  called  “The  Second  Mile,”  which  was  based  on  the  xt 
from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  “whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  one  mile  go  !tf°f 
with  him  twain”  has  established  the  “Second  Mile  Engineer”  award.  It  is  the  d<  re  31  in 
of  the  donors  to  encourage  undergraduates  to  participate  fully  in  extra-curric  ar  P« 
activities  and  to  recognize  the  true  importance  of  the  more  liberal  subjects  of  he  -'Thea 
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]j>  saiisjur  :ulum  with  the  ultimate  objective,  on  entering  the  profession,  of  becoming 
)y thesc/oi  ty  Second  Mile  Engineers.  The  award  comprises  a grant  of  $200,  a suitably 
valuehso  bed  presentation  piece  and  an  illuminated  scroll,  and  is  presented  to  a student 
inaiciiliif]  final  year. 

Joieati  A1  eligible  group  is  chosen  from  those  who  have  taken  a prominent  part  in  the 
Hay  | ,;ff as  of  the  Faculty,  either  as  office  holders  or  in  athletics.  In  making  the  award 
or  deration  is  given  to  academic  standing,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  candi- 
lat?  attainments  in  the  cultural  and  humanistic-social  studies.  The  subjects  which 
redressed  are  English  of  the  First  Year;  Economics  of  the  Second  Year;  and 
•olical  Science  and  Modern  World  History  of  the  Third  Year, 
rticulars  are  furnished  each  session  by  the  Class  of  1935. 


H SIMPSONS-SEARS  LIMITED  (NORTHERN  ONTARIO)  SCHOLARSHIPS 

[r  rh  e scholarships,  the  gift  of  Simpsons-Sears  Limited,  are  open  only  to  students  of 
hi  Copper  Cliff  High  School,  The  Sudbury  High  and  Technical  Schools,  the  Stur- 
app]j;je<  Falls  High  School,  the  North  Bay  Collegiate  Institute  and  Vocational  School, 
hiKapuskasing  High  School  and  all  the  Secondary  Schools  along  the  Ontario 
jtoffjMchland  Railway.  A scholarship  of  the  value  of  $100  is  available  for  each  of  the 
ndartjclols  mentioned  and  an  additional  sum  of  $50  will  be  given  to  the  student  who 
ibins  the  highest  percentage  of  the  nine  papers  of  Grade  xm  selected  in  accordance 
vi  the  regulations. 

o scholarship  will  be  awarded  unless  the  candidate  is  in  actual  attendance  in  one 
ifie  colleges  or  faculties  of  the  University  and  maintains  a uniformly  high  standard 
Facio  ie  satisfaction  of  the  donors  of  the  scholarships. 

quest!  pplication  for  these  scholarships  must  be  sent  not  later  than  May  15,  to  the 
e funiPi  cipal  of  the  North  Bay  Collegiate  Institute  and  Vocational  School,  from  whom 
i Geokwher  information  may  be  obtained  regarding  conditions  of  award. 


Phis;!: 


LACE  AWARD 

5(  IETY  OF  AUTOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  PRIZE 


later!  i| 

[memory  of  William  Wallace,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  University  of 
T onto,  the  Ontario  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  offers  an  annual  prize  of  the 
v ie  of  $100  to  a student  of  the  Fourth  Year  in  any  course  whose  thesis  on  a topic 
r<  ted  to  Automotive  Engineering  is  considered  by  the  Head  of  the  Department 
profeoiMechanical  Engineering  to  be  of  suitable  quality  and  the  most  satisfactory, 
nanity,  I 

: Sctos  IETY  OF  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY  MERIT  AWARD 

on  tin 

j|l;5  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  Merit  Award  is  made  annually  by  the  Society  to 
^ 3 student  in  Fourth  Year  in  the  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering  who  obtains 
ur[j.t:  highest  weighted  average  of  marks  in  the  results  of  the  annual  examinations  for 
^ c|t|  year.  The  award  is  a gold  key. 
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THE  MURRAY  F.  SOUTHCOTE  SCHOLARSHIP 


Established  by  friends  of  the  late  Murray  F.  Southcote,  a graduate  of  this  Fac'v  award 
(Aeronautical  Engineering,  1950)  this  scholarship,  which  has  a value  of  $10($ 
awarded  in  recognition  of  high  standing  at  the  Annual  Examinations  of  the  T d 


Year,  in  any  course  in  the  Faculty. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  the  Session  1964-65. 


I 


SPRUCE  FALLS  POWER  AND  PAPER  COMPANY  LIMITED  SCHOLARSHIPS 


I 


j founder 


The  Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper  Company  Limited  has  established  four  Sch«  r-.or  Fourth 
ships  of  a value  of  $400  each,  two  in  the  Second  Year  and  two  in  the  Third  'Vr. ; r j 
They  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  Annual  Examinations  of  the  Second  and  T d| usually 
Years  to  the  students  who  obtain  honour  standing  at  the  examinations  of  i.ir  y a speci 
respective  years  and  are  open  to  students  in  all  courses  in  the  Faculty.  The  first  awilsLdditii 
were  made  on  the  results  of  the  examinations  of  1951. 

Each  scholarship  carries  a grant  of  $150  to  the  University  General  Funds. 


WALTER  STERLING  ADMISSION  SCHOLARSHIPS 


Established  in  memory  of  Walter  Sterling,  these  scholarships  are  open  to  stucits 

^■nviui 

entering  any  first  degree  course  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  Recipients  must  ol  in 
First  Class  Honours  standing  on  the  nine  Ontario  Grade  xm  papers  required  or 
admission,  and  may  continue  to  enjoy  the  scholarships  in  each  year  of  their  ccst 
providing  they  maintain  Honour  standing.  The  value  of  the  scholarship  is  from  1 TO 
to  $1,500  annually,  dependent  on  financial  need.  The  number  of  awards  made  :t 
year  is  determined  by  the  annual  income  available.  jMukkati 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  on  the  rej  ar  wto 
scholarship  application  form.  The  statement  of  financial  need  should  be  comp  eJptsofv 
if  an  award  greater  than  $200  is  desired. 

■ntbeJa] 

THE  WILLIAM  STORRIE  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 


ki  able 


Three  Scholarships  have  been  established  by  Mrs.  William  Storrie  in  memory  o le 
husband,  the  late  William  Storrie,  a Consulting  Engineer  on  many  municipal  prccts 


in  Canada  and  for  several  years  a special  lecturer  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Sc  ice 


PUT  OF 


and  Engineering,  for  students  in  Civil  Engineering,  as  follows: 

(a)  Of  a value  of  $100  to  a student  who  obtains  high  standing  in  the  annual  exarliafclarships 

tions  of  the  Second  Year  in  Civil  Engineering.  idem 

( b ) Of  a value  of  $100  to  a student  who  obtains  high  standing  in  the  annual  ejpfcips  ha 

nations  of  the  Third  Year  in  Civil  Engineering.  IrCiyaca 

(c)  Of  a value  of  $200  to  the  student  who  obtains  the  highest  standing  in  the  aijuii 
examinations  of  the  Fourth  Year  in  the  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Option  of  the  c<  rse 
in  Civil  Engineering. 
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lull  cases  the  candidates  shall  have  demonstrated  qualities  of  integrity  and  shown 
,v  roi  se  of  leadership  in  their  profession. 


T;  first  awards  were  made  for  the  Session  1956-57. 


On  TYRRELL  MEMORIAL  BURSARY 

heiVomen’s  Association  of  the  Mining  Industry  of  Canada  has  presented  this  Bur- 
ir) having  the  value  of  $600,  annually,  commencing  in  1939,  and  named  in  memory 
f eir  founder  and  first  president,  Mrs.  Edith  Tyrrell.  A medal  donated  by  Dr. 
yr  11  accompanies  this  Bursary.  The  Bursary  is  awarded  to  a student  entering  the 


fourS; 


hi  or  Fourth  Year  in  the  Course  of  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science,  or  Geo- 
' ! >giil  Engineering;  it  may  be  awarded  two  years  in  succession  to  the  same  student, 
utjvill  usually  be  awarded  at  the  beginning  of  the  Third  Year.  The  award  will  be 
la  ia:  by  a special  committee  appointed  by  the  Association  on  the  following  basis: 

a) ln  addition  to  mental  capacity,  the  student  must  show  leadership  ability  and 
iv  promise,  through  his  activities,  of  becoming  a worthwhile  influence  in  the  affairs 

1 uIV  f e profession  and  the  community. 

b]  While  attention  is  given  to  scholastic  ability,  as  evidenced  by  his  academic 
taiing,  it  is  not  the  governing  factor.  He  must,  however,  stand  in  the  top  quarter 
f s class. 

c Special  consideration  is  given  to  financial  need, 
splication  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  within  one  month  of  the 
2""'P  ing  of  the  academic  year. 


n tos| 


(lie 


IUKATA  FUND 

S.  Ubukata  Fund  for  Japanese  students  was  established  to  assist  students  from 
i n proper  to  pursue  a course  of  study  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  fund  pro- 
tits  grants  of  varying  values  on  the  basis  of  the  information  submitted  by  the  applicants 

fl: 

a , must  be  Japanese  students  from  Japan  proper; 

t must  register  in  the  University  of  Toronto  devoting  full  time  to  their  studies; 
c are  able  to  satisfy  admission  requirements  regarding  English  facility; 
c are  not  holding  other  financial  aid. 


ilied  So 

J!  VERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  WAR  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

ial  exat^ii  scholarships  are  awarded  annually  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Associa- 
i.i  to  students  entering  first  degree  courses  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  The 
MaM(|plarships  have  a value  of  $500  annually,  and  are  tenable  for  two  years,  providing 
:;sfactory  academic  standing  is  maintained.  They  are  awarded  for  general  proficiency 
itheaiprade  xm,  and  in  addition  to  academic  performance  the  committee  of  award  will 
into  consideration  the  candidate’s  relationship  to  active  service  in  the  Armed 
ces  of  Canada,  need  of  financial  assistance,  participation  in  extra-curricular 
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Lon  m: 


activities  and  such  other  qualifications  as  may  commend  themselves  to  the  commit 
One  scholarship  will  be  available  to  a student  whose  home  is  not  in  the  Provii;  S11111 
of  Ontario. 

Students  resident  in  Ontario  may  apply  on  the  general  admission  scholarship 
which  must  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  not  later  than  Ma’1 
Evidence  of  relationship  to  active  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  Canada  shoulce 
attached.  Students  resident  outside  Ontario  may  obtain  the  necessary  forms  from  e 
Awards  Department,  Office  of  the  Registrar,  University  of  Toronto. 


THE  U.T.S.  ENGINEERING  SCHOLARSHIP 


i ; due  of 


The  U.T.S.  Engineering  Scholarship,  the  gift  of  R.  A.  Bryce,  Esq.,  of  the  valu  >f  v ■ 
$250.  The  scholarship  will  be  awarded  by  a committee  of  the  Staff  of  the  Unive  r 
of  Toronto  Schools  to  a student  of  the  Schools  who  has  completed  the  requiremts 
for  admission  to  and  enrols  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineerin 


ly  fund: 


WALLBERG  ADMISSION  SCHOLARSHIPS 


Two  admission  scholarships,  each  of  a value  of  $500  are  awarded  annually  frome  -t need 
income  from  the  Wallberg  Bequest  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  le  xted,  b( 
Faculty  to  the  two  candidates  who  obtain  the  highest  average  percentage  in  ae  Years, 
subjects  of  Grade  xm  prescribed  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  ic  ;doi 
Engineering.  In  order  to  qualify  for  the  scholarship  a candidate  must  at  one  Sch  ir  -:-ary ol 
ship  examination  obtain  an  average  of  at  least  75%  in  the  subjects  of  Grade  xm  eLijgSo 
scribed  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  and  must  register  in  the  Faculty  of  Ap  ed  jSpelli 
Science  and  Engineering.  The  scholarship  will  not  be  awarded  to  a student  whtjialfCroc 
spent  more  than  one  year  in  Grade  xm  or  more  than  five  years  in  a Secondary  Sool -fjennf 
or  its  equivalent  unless  he  can  show  evidence  satisfactory  to  Council  that  this  ati  id  -Canac 
ance  has  been  extended  beyond  the  period  specified  for  reasons  beyond  his  cof  oljp  (j 
This  scholarship  is  not  tenable  with  any  other  Admission  scholarship. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar  on  the  prescribed  form  by  M,i  1 


WALLBERG  UNDERGRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIPS 


These  scholarships,  four  in  number,  of  the  value  of  $500  each,  derived  from  the  ^ all-  Vi 
berg  Bequest,  are  awarded  annually;  two  to  students  ranking  first  and  second  reec 
tively  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  First  Year;  one  to  the  student  ranking  fij:  aPyofT 
the  annual  examinations  of  the  Second  Year;  and  one  to  the  student  ranking  fii  at  ,„,f 
the  annual  examinations  of  the  Third  Year. 

Any  holder  of  one  of  these  scholarships  may  not  hold  other  awards  listed  i the 


index  with  an  asterisk.  The  awards  were  first  made  on  the  result  of  the  annual  earn- 


nation  of  1947. 


14c Fac 
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thecort.  j WILSON  MEDALS 

n the  frh  3 medals  have  been  provided  in  recognition  of  the  service  to  the  Faculty  of  Ap- 
)li<  Science  and  Engineering  of  its  former  Assistant  Dean  and  Secretary,  William 
hoIarsHe  art  Wilson. 

r thaniJ . medal  will  be  awarded  to  the  student  in  each  graduating  course,  who,  attaining 
^asligcDurs,  achieves  the  highest  standing  in  the  final  year  of  his  course, 
le  first  awards  were  made  in  the  Session  1962-63. 


WUAM  R.  WORTHINGTON  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

IT  William  R.  Worthington  Memorial  Scholarship,  the  gift  of  Miss  Ida  R.  Worthing- 
01  in  memory  of  her  brother,  William  R.  Worthington,  dip. (1904),  b.a.sc.(1905), 
fti^ofi'ie  value  of  the  income  from  a fund  is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  of  the 
t^e  p Se'ind  Year  in  the  course  in  Civil  Engineering  who  ranks  highest  at  the  annual  exa- 
, „„  ■ m itions  of  that  year. 

; • he  first  award  was  made  at  the  examinations  for  the  Session  1954-55. 


LAN  FUNDS 

Fim  the  loan  funds  mentioned  below,  small  loans  can  be  made  to  students  who  are 
nt  need  of  assistance.  The  funds  are  not  large  and  the  loans  must  accordingly 
b<  estricted,  both  in  amount  and  number,  and  principally  to  students  in  the  Third  and 
!nla?eF'irth  Years. 

iSciffi  inquiries  for  loans  from  any  of  the  following  funds  should  be  made  at  the  office  of 
oneSjtl  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 
radenprjneering  Society  Loan  Fund 
' °f  feabeth  Speller  Memorial  Fund 
lent  lilies  W.  Crocker  Memorial  Fund 
ldarySfrry  F.  Bennett  Educational  Fund 
t this  ISLE.  - Canadian  Section  Loan  Fund 
his  etc  ss  of  2T7  (SPS)  Memorial  Loan  Fund 
To  Aircraft  Limited  Engineering  Loan  Fund 
i by  lie  William  Storrie  Memorial  Fund 
•6  Engineers  Loan  Association 
^0  Engineering  Loan  Fund 

bmen’s  Association  of  the  Mining  Industry  in  Canada  Loan  Fund 
m iJjelfie  Devonshire  Loan  Fund 
:0n(l  Ass  of  ’09  Trust  Fund 
kind' '.liversity  of  Toronto  Alumni  Loan  Fund 

Lag fr 1 ass  of  1936  loan  association 

embers  of  the  Class  of  1936  have  made  arrangements  to  assist  students  in  obtaining 


liial®, 


ms  through  regular  banking  facilities.  Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
ry  of  the  Faculty. 
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ENGINEERING  SOCIETY  LOAN  FUND 


In  1932  the  Engineering  Society  repaid  to  the  Board  of  Governors  a series  of  ann 
grants  which,  over  a period  of  years,  had  been  made  to  the  Society  for  special  p. 
poses.  The  Board  of  Governors,  appreciating  this  action,  set  aside  this  sum,  to': 
known  as  the  Engineering  Society  Loan  Fund,  to  provide  loans  to  students  of 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering.  The  administration  of  the  fund  is  can| 
out  by  a Committee  appointed  by  the  Board.  The  fund  is  not  large,  and  only  sr;l 
loans  can  be  made  to  relatively  few  students.  Further  inquiries  should  be  made  at  j> 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty.  H feraft  1 


ELIZABETH  SPELLER  MEMORIAL  FUND 


Through  the  generosity  of  Dr.  F.  N.  Speller,  of  the  Class  of  1893,  the  “Elizahitfc ntiAM si 
Speller  Memorial  Fund”  has  been  established  to  provide  loans  for  worthy  student:  f 
the  Third  and  Fourth  Years  of  this  Faculty.  Applications  for  loans  from  this  F d 
should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 


JAMES  W.  CROCKER  MEMORIAL  LOAN  FUND 


This  fund  was  established  by  Mrs.  William  Crocker  in  memory  of  her  son,  James' 
Crocker,  a graduate  in  Mining  Engineering  in  1938,  who  was  killed  in  an  accidenn 
a mine  in  the  same  year. 


HARRY  F.  BENNETT  EDUCATIONAL  FUND 


This  fund  was  established  by  subscription  from  members  of  The  Engineering  Instile  ileinthe 
of  Canada  in  memory  of  the  late  Harry  F.  Bennett,  m.e.i.c.,  who  for  six  years  pn  | 
to  his  death  in  1946  was  chairman  of  the  Institute’s  Committee  on  the  Training  id 


' i- 
r al  ■ 


area 


Welfare  of  the  Young  Engineer,  and  who  accomplished  so  much  in  this  field  by 
tiring  efforts. 

One  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to  make  loans  to  deserving  students  who  need  finaral 
assistance  to  enable  them  to  study  engineering  sciences  at  university  level,  and  io 
have  proved  themselves  by  successfully  completing  their  first  year  in  engineering 
the  equivalent. 

Loans  will  be  made  largely  on  the  basis  of  character  and  to  men  who  seem  likelto 
develop  the  high  professional  standards  which  are  essential  to  leadership  in  engird- 
ing science.  A student  who  has  been  aided  by  this  fund  should  feel  that  high  ob  a- 
tions  are  placed  on  him;  obligations  to  the  subscribers,  to  the  trustees,  and  to  tlsc 
coming  after  him  who  in  turn  can  receive  help  as  his  loan  is  repaid. 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  at  the  Faculty  Office.  The  regulations  are  sink 
and  the  application  of  any  worthwhile  student  will  be  given  immediate  and  cai:u! 
attention. 
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0(1  'TY  OF  AUTOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  - CANADIAN  SECTION  LOAN  FUND 

j 

fiesof  h Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  - Canadian  Section  has  established  a loan  fund 
'fspecl  ii,200  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering.  Preference  is  given  to 
ls  sum,  tu  :nts  in  good  scholastic  standing  and  engaged  in  studies  relative  to  the  automotive 
,n<  aircraft  industries,  and  to  students  in  fourth,  third  and  second  years  in  that  order, 
is (»a  culars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 


id  onlv 


V I AIRCRAFT  LIMITED  ENGINEERING  LOAN  FUND 


\v>  Aircraft  Limited  has  established  a Loan  Fund  of  $3,000  to  provide  loans  to 
in  leering  students  requiring  financial  assistance.  Application  should  be  made  to  the 
!e  etary  of  the  Faculty. 

( william  storrie  memorial  fund 

h,  ||jjjii;  William  Storrie  Memorial  Fund  has  been  established  by  Mrs.  William  Storrie  to 
iride  loans  to  undergraduates  in  the  course  in  Civil  Engineering.  Application  should 
)eiade  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

n DEVONSHIRE  LOAN  FUND 

1 ^ 

t r i Fund  has  been  established  by  Graduates  and  friends  of  Devonshire  House  to 
disjst  students  in  the  Residence.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean 
iDevonshire  House. 

c:  SS  OF  ’09  TRUST  FUND 

T i Class  of  ’09  on  the  50th  Anniversary  of  their  graduation  made  a sum  of  money 
“ i’  ilable  in  the  Faculty  for  financial  aid  to  undergraduates,  with  preference  to  Second 
ir  students.  Inquiry  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 


f i UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ALUMNI  LOAN  FUND 


Hi  lis  fund  comes  from  subscriptions  received  originally  in  1919  and  in  succeeding 
. riJ  y,rs  from  graduates  of  the  University  and  is  administered  by  the  University  of  To- 


ineeri 


rito  Alumni  Association. 


Loans  are  available  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  enrolled  in  a full  time 
m |||,.ciirse  at  the  University,  in  second  and  subsequent  years. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association, 
,/umni  House,  18  Willcocks  Street,  Toronto,  or  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  or 
jvtiool. 
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Disciplii 


Toe  orga 


fluent  C 

Bivconstfc 


I iorities. 


A SUMMARY  OF  THE  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  CAPUT  CONCERNING  STUDENT  DISCIPLINE 


With  th< 


1.  Subject  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Caput  of  the  University  regarding 
diction  in  matters  of  discipline  the  Council  of  University  College,  the  governing  bo  s 

of  the  Federated  Universities  and  Affiliated  Colleges,  and  the  Councils  of  the  Fajpsa( 
ties,  Schools,  and  Institutes  have  disciplinary  jurisdiction  over  the  conduct  of  all  > M^0lt 
dents  registered  in  these  Divisions  of  the  University  in  all  matters  of  local  or  inteal  I®* 1 2 3 4 5 6 7*1' 
concern  to  these  Divisions.  Jurisdiction  over  the  conduct  of  students  while  in  residue 
regardless  of  the  Division  of  the  University  in  which  they  are  registered  is  vestein 
the  body  administering  the  residence. 

2.  Jurisdiction  concerning  conduct  likely  to  affect  the  interests  of  the  Universit  as 
a whole  is  vested  in  the  Caput. 

3.  The  Students’  Administrative  Council  will  be  supported  in  the  proper  perfcn 
ance  of  all  its  obligations  and  duties  as  provided  in  its  Constitution. 

4.  Where  the  appropriate  body  exercising  disciplinary  jurisdiction  has  found  tq  a Jt® 
student  of  the  University  has  engaged  in  conduct  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  tie  si* 
University,  the  Caput  may,  in  its  discretion,  suspend  or  expel  such  student  from  he 
academic  privileges  of  the  University.  Every  decision  of  the  Caput  involving  the  x- 
pulsion  of  a student  from  the  University  requires  confirmation  of  the  Boanot 
Governors. 

5.  Any  student  who  interferes  with  the  personal  liberty  of  another  or  who  sub:ts 
another  student  to  indignity  or  personal  violence  may  be  considered  by  the  Capi  or 
any  other  body  exercising  disciplinary  jurisdiction  in  the  University  to  have  comm  ed 
a breach  of  discipline. 

6.  Initiation  ceremonies  involving  physical  violence,  personal  indignity,  interferice 
with  personal  liberty,  or  destruction  of  property,  may  be  deemed  a breach  of  < ci- 
pline  by  the  Caput  or  any  other  body  exercising  disciplinary  jurisdiction  in  he 
University. 

7.  Without  limiting  the  disciplinary  powers  vested  in  the  respective  bodies  exerc  ng 
disciplinary  jurisdiction  as  set  forth  in  sections  1-7,  the  following  are  cited  as  illr  ra- 
tions of  conduct  which,  in  the  past,  has  been  considered  a breach  of  discipline  p ju- 
dicial to  the  interests  of  the  University: 
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)i$Cip!,l'  The  organising  of  a parade  on  the  streets  of  the  city  or  the  taking  part  in  such 
5 larade  without  permission  of  the  authorities. 

) The  destruction  or  defacing  of  University  property,  raids  on  Residences  or 
oer  University  buildings,  and  the  breaking  into  University  buildings, 
i)  Rowdy  and  other  forms  of  behaviour,  either  on  or  off  the  Campus,  of  such  an 
i jectionable  nature  as  to  bring  the  University  into  public  disrepute. 

I Student  Clubs  and  Associations 

a The  constitution  of  every  society  or  association  of  students  in  the  University  and 
11  mendments  to  such  constitutions  require  to  be  approved  by  the  relevant  Univer- 

ituuthorities.  The  giving  of  approval,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  programmes  of 

tu;nt  societies  and  associations,  shall  rest  as  follows: 

) With  the  authorities  of  the  College,  Faculty  or  School  concerned  where  the 
embership  of  the  student  society  or  association  is  drawn  from  a single  College, 
acuity  or  School. 

i)  With  the  Board  of  Stewards  of  Hart  House,  where  the  student  society  or  asso- 
of  the F ation  is  a Committee  of  Hart  House  and  is  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Stewards 

: Hart  House. 

ii)  With  the  Caput,  in  the  case  of  all  other  student  societies  and  associations, 
b No  approval  will  be  given  by  any  of  the  authorities  listed  in  (a)  above  to  the 

1 is vesx3 ititution  of  any  society  or  association  of  students  if  that  constitution  permits: 

) Membership  in  the  society  or  association  to  persons  who  are  not  students  of  the 
Univeis  fniversity,  unless  in  the  case  of  the  societies  listed  in  (a)  (ii)  above,  where  mem- 
ership  is  open  also  to  graduates  of  the  University  and  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
per  pat  le  University. 

ii)  Any  action  of  discrimination  based  upon  race,  religion,  or  colour, 
foundc  if.  The  name  of  the  University  is  not  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a publication  of 
ereststu  kind  without  permission  of  the  Caput. 
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Assistant  Director  of  University  Health  Service  - Women 
Miss  F.  H.  Stewart,  B.A.,  M.D. 

Acting  Director  of  Placement  Service  A.  W.  Headrick,  M.A. 

Director  of  International  Student  Centre  Mrs.  K.  Riddell,  B.A. 


Director  of  Advisory  Bureau  D.  J.  McCulloch,  B.A.,  M.D.,  D.Phych.,  F.R.C.P. 
Director  of  Housing  Service  Mrs.  M.  G.  Jaffary,  B.A. 

Director  of  University  Extension  G.  H.  Boyes,  M.A. 

Director  of  University  of  Toronto  Press  M.  Jeanneret,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

Director  of  Information  K.  S.  Edey 
Director  of  Alumni  Affairs  J.  C.  Evans,  B.A. 

Director  of  Development  R.  J.  Albrant 
Warden  of  Hart  House  E.  A.  Wilkinson,  B.A. 

Director  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education  - Men  W.  A.  Stevens,  B.S. 

Director  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education  - Women  (Acting) 

Miss  A.  Hewett,  B.Ed.,  P.E. 

Faculty  of  Architecture, 

Urban  and  Regional  Planning 
and  Landscape  Architecture 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Architecture 

Thomas  Howarth,  Ph.D.(Glas.),  F.R.I.B.A.,  F.R.A.I.C. 

Chairman,  Department  of  Architecture 
P.  Prangnell,  A.A.Dip.,  M.Arch.(Harv.),  A.R.I.B.A. 

Chairman,  Department  of  Urban  and  Regional  Planning 
A J.  Dakin,  B.A.(S.A.),  Ph.D. (Natal),  M.R.A.I.C.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  M.T.P.I.C.,  M.T.P.I. 

Chairman,  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture 

R.  A.  Strong,  B.L.A.(Ohio),  M.L.A.(Harv.),  C.S.L.A.,  A.S.L.A. 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty  Miss  A.  Pyer 

Faculty  Librarian  Miss  P.  Mitchell,  B.A.,  B.L.S. 

Director  Emeritus 

H.  H.  Madill,  O.B.E.,  V.D.,  B.A.Sc.,  F.R.A.I.C.,  Hon.  F.A.I.A. 

Professor  Emeritii 

E.  R.  Arthur,  M.A.,  B.Arch.,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.I.C.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  R.C.A. 

W.  E.  Carswell,  B.Arch.,  M.R.A.I.C. 

W.  G.  Raymore,  B.Arch.,  F.R.A.I.C. 


Teaching  Staff  1968  - 69 
Department  of  Architecture 
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R.  J.  K.  Barker,  B.Arch.,  M.R.A.I.C.,  M.T.P.I.C. 
Professor  of  Architecture 

T.  Howarth,  PH.D.(Glas.),  F.R.I.B.A.,  F.R.A.I.C. 
Dean  and  Professor  of  Architecture 

P.  Prangnell,  A.A.Dip.,  M.Arch.(Harv.),  A.R.I.B.A 
Professor  of  Architecture  and  Acting  Chairman 


B.S. 


J.  H.  Acland,  B.Arch. (Syr.),  A.M.(Harv.),  M.R.A.I.C. 
Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 


A.  J.  Diamond,  M.A.(Oxon.),  M.Arch.,  M.R.A.I.C.,  M.I.S.A.A.,  A.R.I.B.A. 
Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 

A.  Elken,  Dip.  Ing.  Arch(Munich),  M.R.A.I.C. 

Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 


W.  S.  Gouding,  B.A.,  B.Arch. (Harv.),  M.R.A.I.C. 
Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 


J.  A.  Hall,  O.S.A.,  C.S.G.A.,  M.C.B.I. 
Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 


S.  R.  Kent,  B.Arch.,  M.Arch. (Liv.),  M.R.A.I.C. 
Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 
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D.  H.  Lee,  B.Arch. (McG.),  M.Sc.(lll.),  A.R.I.B.A.,  M.R.A.I.C.,  P.Eng. 
Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 


W.  J.  McBain,  B.Arch.,  M.R.A.I.C. 
Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 


J.  A.  Murray,  B.Arch.,  F.R.A.I.C.,  M.T.P.I.C.,  A.R.C.A. 
Associate  Professor  of  Architecture  (part-time) 

G.  A.  Robb,  B.Arch.,  M.R.A.I.C. 

Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 


F.  H.  Watts,  A.A.Dip.,  M.L.A.(Harv.),  A.R.I.B.A.,  M.R.A.I.C. 
Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 

R.  Whiteley,  B.Arch. (Man.),  M.Arch. (Harvard),  M.R.A.I.C. 
Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 


Teaching  Staff  1968  - 69  (Cont’d) 


G.  P.  Baird,  B. Arch. (Tor.),  R.A.I.C. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture 

S.  N.  Benjamin,  B. Arch. (Man.),  M. Arch. (Urban  Design)(Harv.),  M. R.A.I.C. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture 

C.  Corneil,  B.Arch.,  M. R.A.I.C. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture 

M.  Katz,  B.A.(Tor.),  B.Arch. (Tor.),  M. R.A.I.C. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture 

V.  W.  Liacas,  B.Arch. (Tor.),  M. Arch. (Yale),  M. R.A.I.C. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture  (part-time) 

B.  Myers,  B.S.,  B.Arch. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture 

D.  F.  D.  Pinker,  B.Sc.(Lond.),  T.P.(Lond.),  A.M.T.P.I.,  A.R.I.C.S.,  O.L.E. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture  (part-time) 

K.  H.  Stevens,  B.Arch. (Man.),  M. Arch. (Urban  Design)(Harv.) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture 

J.  Stinson,  A.A.S.T.C.,  A.R.A.I.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture 

K.  H.  Wagland,  B.Arch. (Mane.),  M. Arch. (Calif.),  A.R.I.B.A.,  M. R.A.I.C. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture 

P.  H.  Carter,  B.Arch. (Man.),  M.Arch.,  M.C.P.(Penn.) 

Lecturer  in  Architecture 


Teaching  Staff 
Department  of  Urban  and 
Regional  Planning  1968  - 69 

A.  J.  Dakin,  B.A.(S.A.),  Ph.D.(Natal),  M.R.A.I.C.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  M.T.P.I.C.,  M.T.P.I. 
Professor  of  Urban  and  Regional  Planning 

E.  Mattayasovszky,  Ph.D. (Budapest),  M.T.P.I. C. 

Professor  of  Urban  and  Regional  Planning 

A.  P.  C.  Adamson,  M. A. (Cantab.),  M.R.A.I.C.,  M.T.P.I. C.,  A.A.I.P. 

Associate  Professor  of  Urban  and  Regional  Planning 

G.  Hodge,  B.A.(Br.  Col.),  M.C.P.(Calif.),  Ph.D.(M.I.T.),  Assoc.  A.I.P.,  M.T.P.I. C. 
Associate  Professor  of  Urban  and  Regional  Planning 

H.  Blumenfeld,  D.  es  Arch,  et  Urb. (Montreal),  Dip. Eng. (Darmstadt), 

M.A.I.P.,  M.T.P.I. C. 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Urban  and  Regional  Planning 

J.  Hitchcock,  B.A.(Haverford),  M.R.P. (North  Carolina) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Urban  and  Regional  Planning 

A.  Waterhouse,  B.A.(Manc.),  Dip.  T.  & R.  P.,  M.Sc.(PL), 

Dr.lng. (Berlin),  M.T.P.I.C. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Urban  and  Regional  Planning 

E.  Hardy,  B.A.(Tor.) 

Lecturer  in  Local  Government  Affairs 

J.  I.  Stewart,  B.A.(Tor.),  M.B.A.(Tor.),  M.A.(Tor.), 

Barrister-At-Law  (Osgoode) 

Lecturer  in  Land  Economics 

J.  Paris,  Ing. Dip. (Lille),  Dip.  T&RP,  M.Sc.(PI.) 

Lecturer  in  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  (part-time) 


The  following  members  of  the  University  are  also  cross-appointed  to  the 
Graduate  Department  of  Urban  and  Regional  Planning 

J.  S.  Dupre,  B. A. (Ottawa),  A. M. (Harvard),  Ph.D. (Harvard) 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  (cross-appointed) 

J.  B.  Milner,  LL.B.(DaL),  LL.M. (Harvard),  M.T.P.I.C. 

Professor  of  Law  (cross-appointed) 

R.  M.  Soberman,  B.Sc.(DaL),  S.M.(Dal.),  Ph.D. (MIT) 

Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  (cross-appointed) 


Teaching  Staff 
Department  of  Landscape 
Architecture  1968  - 69 

Richard  Strong,  M.L.A.(Harv.),  C.S.L.A.,  A.S.L.A. 

Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture 

M.  Hough,  D.A.(Edin.),  M.L.A.(Penn.),  A.R.I.B.A.,  C.S.L.A. 
Associate  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture 

A.  L.  Murray,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture 

F.  Milus,  B.S.L.A.,  M.L.A.,  M. C.S.L.A.,  O.A.L.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture 

E.  G.  van  der  Meulen,  B.Sc.,  B.L.A.(Mich.),  M.L.A.(Harv.), 

C.S.L.A.,  A.S.L.A.,  O.A.L.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture 

S.  M.  Moorhead,  B.S.L.A.(Penn.),  M.L.A.(Mich.),  C.S.L.A.,  A.S.L.A. 
Lecturer  in  Landscape  Architecture  (part-time) 

J.  Stansbury,  B.L.A.(N.Y.  State),  C.S.L.A.,  O.A.L.A. 

Lecturer  in  Landscape  Architecture  (part-time) 


Members  of  the  Staffs  of  other  Faculties 

giving  instruction  to  Students  in  the 

Faculty  of  Architecture,  Urban  and  Regional  Planning 

and  Landscape  Architecture  1968  - 69 

A.  P.  Bernhart,  B.A.Sc.(Graz.),  D.Sc.  (Graz.) 

Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

S.  D.  Clark,  M.A.(Sask„  McG.),  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Professor  of  Sociology 

M.  G.  Currie,  B.A.Sc.,  F.I.E.S.,  P,Eng. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

M.  M.  Davis,  B.Sc.(Qu.),  M.Sc. (Purdue) 

Associate  Professor  of  Municipal  Engineering 

V.  L.  Henderson,  B.A.Sc.,  A. M. (Mich.),  M.A.S.A.,  M.I.E.E.E.,  P.Eng. 
Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

C.  Hershfield,  B.Sc. (Man.),  M. A. Sc. (Tor.),  P.Eng.,  M.E.I.C.,  A.C.I. 
Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 


Members  of  Staff  1968  - 69  (Cont’d) 

E.  Karuks,  M.A.Sc.(Tor.) 

Lecturer  in  Civil  Engineering 

E.  B.  MacDougall,  M.Sc.F.,  Ph.D.(Tor.) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

0.  J.  Marshall,  B.A.Sc.,  C.E.,  O.L.S.,  P.Eng.,  F.A.S.C.E. 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

K.  Meipoom,  C.D.,  B.A.Sc.,  M.A.Sc.(Tor.),  P.Eng.,  A.S.C.E.,  A.C.I. 
Assistant  Professor  in  Civil  Engineering 

W.  A.  G.  Morsink,  B.Sc.F.(Tor.),  M.Sc.F.fTor.) 

Lecturer  in  Forestry 

G.  B.  Payzant,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  in  Philosophy 

E.  I.  Robinsky,  B.Sc.(Am.  Univ.  Beirut),  M.S. (Harvard),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  in  Civil  Engineering 

J.  Schwaighofer,  Dipl. Ing. (Graz.),  M.S. (Penn  S.),  Ph.D. (Penn  S.), 
Dr.Tech.(Graz.),  P.Eng. 

Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

J.  H.  Sparling,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Botany 

J.  Spelt,  M.A.(Wisc.),  Ph.D. (Utrecht) 

Professor  of  Geography 

R.  G.  Tress,  M.A.Sc. 

Lecturer  in  Civil  Engineering 
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HISTORICAL  NOTES 

During  the  session  of  1966-67  the  former  School  of  Architec- 
ture assumed  faculty  status  with  three  departments,  Architec- 
ture, Urban  & Regional  Planning,  and  Landscape  Architecture 

Instruction  in  Architecture  was  given  first  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  1890  when  a Department  of  Architecture  was 
established  in  the  School  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 
The  course  was  of  four  years’  duration  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Applied  Science,  a pattern  that  remained  vir- 
tually unchanged  under  the  administration  of  the  first  Profes- 
sor of  Architecture,  C.  H.  C.  Wright,  an  engineer  by  training. 

The  architectural  profession  in  Canada  developed  rapidly 
after  the  first  World  War,  and  this  was  reflected  in  improve- 
ments to  the  educational  programme.  In  1 922  the  name  of  the 
degree  was  changed  to  “Bachelor  of  Architecture”  and  a 
master’s  degree  was  offered.  In  1928  the  course  was  extended 
from  four  to  five  years  in  conformity  with  educational  practice 
at  major  British  and  North  American  universities. 

C.  H.  C.  Wright  retired  in  1934  after  more  than  40  years  of 
service  to  the  University;  he  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  H.  H. 
Madill,  an  architect  who  had  taught  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering  since  1912.  Under  Colonel  Madill’s 
administration  the  department  was  renamed  ‘School  of  Archi- 
tecture,’ and  in  1948  became  an  independent  division  of  the 
University  with  its  own  council  although  retaining  close  and 
cordial  relations  with  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering. 

During  the  next  decade  the  School  grew  in  size  and 
strength.  Enrolment  increased  from  23  in  1939  to  220  in  1946- 
47  when,  on  account  of  the  larger  number  of  demobilised 
servicemen,  special  accommodation  had  to  be  provided  at 
Ajax.  Between  1946  and  1956  the  situation  gradually  stabilised, 
but  applications  for  admission  frequently  exceeded  capacity 
and  the  Board  of  Governors  agreed  eventually  to  limit  enrol- 
ment to  60  in  the  first  year. 

During  the  session  1958-59  a system  of  selection  was 
introduced  to  supplant  the  former  practice  of  admitting  those 
with  the  highest  attainment  in  the  senior  matriculation 
examinations. 

Originally  the  curriculum  of  the  School  was  modelled  largely 
upon  the  British  pattern,  but  with  a heavier  lecture  load,  espe- 
cially in  Mathematics  and  Engineering  subjects.  A successful 
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feature  of  the  programme  was  the  sketch  camp,  formerly  at 
Gull  Lake  and  later  at  Dorset  which  gave  an  opportunity  for 
students  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  years  to  work  together  in- 
formally with  staff  specially  selected  for  their  skills  in  and 
knowledge  of  the  graphic  arts.  Exhibitions  of  drawings,  paint- 
ings and  photographs  and  creative  work  in  the  form  of  plays 
and  skits  written  and  performed  by  the  students  played  an 
important  role  in  this  educational  programme. 

The  standard  of  undergraduate  work  generally  was  high 
and,  in  company  with  McGill  and  the  University  of  Manitoba, 
the  Bachelor  of  Architecture  degree  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto was  ‘recognized’  in  1930  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  as  equivalent  to  that  of  recognized  schools  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  means  that  University  of  Toronto  gradu- 
ates can  apply  for  election  as  associate  members  of  the 
R.I.B.A.,  after  passing  an  approved  examination  in  professional 
practice. 

A Master  of  Architecture  degree  was  established  in  1922 
and  the  programme  has  been  developed  considerably  in  re- 
cent years.  It  is  now  possible  for  a candidate  either  to  prepare 
a thesis  on  the  subject  of  his  own  choice,  working  with  a tutor, 
or  to  take  a studio  design  course,  (see  page  62) 

Colonel  H.  H.  Madill  retired  in  1957,  and  Professor  Milton 
Osborne  of  Pennsylvania  State  University  was  invited  as  Act- 
ing Director  for  one  year  in  1 957-1 958:  the  present  Dean  was 
appointed  Director  in  1958.  Under  the  new  Faculty  structure 
the  Department  of  Architecture  has  its  own  Chairman,  a posi- 
tion first  held  (1 967-68)  by  John  Andrews,  architect  of  Scar- 
borough College. 

Formal  instruction  in  Town  and  Regional  Planning  was  in- 
troduced in  1933  when  lecture  courses  were  given  to  archi- 
tects at  undergraduate  level. 

The  Division  of  Town  and  Regional  Planning  was  estab- 
lished during  the  session  1954-1955  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Gordon  Stephenson,  and  offered  a one-year,  post- 
graduate Diploma  course.  Professor  Stephenson  resigned  in 
1 960  in  order  to  return  to  the  University  of  Western  Australia, 
Perth,  and  Professor  A.  John  Dakin  who  had  joined  the  staff 
in  1959,  was  appointed  acting  head.  In  1961  Professor  Dakin 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  Head  of  the  Division,  and  under 
his  administration  a two-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  in  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  was  estab- 
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lished  in  1963.  The  Division  is  now  a Department  of  the  Faculty 
with  Professor  Dakin  as  its  first  Chairman. 

In  1 965  the  Senate  approved  the  establishment  of  a four- 
year,  undergraduate  programme  in  Landscape  Architecture. 
This  new  division  of  the  former  School  of  Architecture  was 
administered  by  Professor  Michael  Hough,  as  acting  head.  The 
division  is  now  a Department  of  the  Faculty  with  Professor 
Richard  A.  Strong  its  first  Chairman. 

In  the  winter  of  1958  the  School  of  Architecture  was  moved 
from  its  former  home  in  the  old  SPS  building,  now  demolished, 
to  the  Victoria  Curling  Rink  on  Huron  Street,  and  the  Division 
of  Town  and  Regional  Planning  occupied  an  old  house  on  St. 
George  Street.  Three  years  later  when  both  buildings  were 
scheduled  for  demolition  a second  move  was  made,  this  time 
to  the  former  School  of  Dental  Surgery  at  230  College  Street, 
the  present  home  of  the  Faculty.  This  time  working  conditions 
greatly  improved;  it  was  possible  to  set  up  a good  library  with 
a qualified  librarian,  a construction  laboratory,  workshop,  pho- 
tographic darkrooms,  exhibition  areas,  sample  room  and  a 
studio  fora  resident  artist.  Seminar  rooms,  lecture  rooms  and 
good  studio  space  were  provided  for  students  of  all  depart- 
ments. 

In  these  improved  circumstances  the  Faculty  has  been  able 
to  establish  more  firmly  its  identity  as  an  active  and  integral 
part  of  the  University  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  too  long  it 
may  be  housed  in  a building  designed  for,  and  worthy  of,  the 
environmental  disciplines  it  represents. 

UNDERGRADUATE  ADMISSION  AND  REGISTRATION 

Full  details  of  the  University  of  Toronto  undergraduate  admis 
sions  are  contained  in  the  undergraduate  Admission  Hand- 
book 1 969-70  obtainable  on  request  from  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions, University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5,  and  available  in  all 
Ontario  secondary  schools.  Inquiries  about  admission  to  the 
Faculty  of  Architecture,  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  and 
Landscape  Architecture  should  be  directed  to  the  above-men- 
tioned office. 

The  right  is  reserved  to  limit  the  number  of  students  ad- 
mitted to  any  course  in  the  Faculty.  Selection  will  be  made 
mainly  on  academic  standing  secured  in  Ontario  Grade  13  or 
equivalent  examinations,  and  aptitude  for  creative  design. 
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1 Admission  Requirements 

Admission  to  the  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Architecture  (B.ARCH),  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture (B.L.ARCH)  for  Ontario  secondary  school  students  de- 
pends upon: 

Ontario  Grade  13  Requirements 

Standing  in  the  following  subjects,  with  an  average  of  60%  for 
Architecture  and  Landscape  Architecture: 

English,  Maths  A,  Physics  and  a subject  or  subjects  compris- 
ing two  credits  selected  from  the  Grade  13  subjects  approved 
for  purposes  of  admission  to  the  University. 

Note:  For  the  1 970-71  Session,  the  requirements  of  Physics  is 
being  removed. 


Ontario  Grade  12  Prescription 

Ontario  Grade  13  candidates  must  also  have  Grade  12  stand- 
ing in  at  least  six  subjects  (excluding  Physical  Education). 

The  subjects  chosen  must  include  at  least  five  of  the  following 
subjects  and  at  least  one  subject  from  each  of  the  four  groups: 

(i)  English 

(ii)  French;  German;  Greek;  Italian;  Latin;  Russian;  Spanish 

(iii)  Geography  (Parts  1 and  2);  History  (Parts  1 and  2) 

(iv)  Mathematics  (Parts  1 and  2);  Science  (Physics  and 
Chemistry) 

Note:  Under  special  circumstances,  superior  students  may  be 
considered  for  admission  even  though  they  have  not  complied 
fully  with  the  general  Grade  1 2 prescription. 


Notice  to  candidates  offering  certificates  other  than  Ontario 
Grade  13 

The  following  certificates  are  usually  accepted  as  equivalent 
to  Ontario  Grade  13  although  individual  subjects  cannot  al- 
ways be  equated.  Candidates  offering  Senior  Matriculation 
programmes  from  provinces  other  than  Ontario  must  offer  a 
full  programme  from  their  final  secondary  school  year  and 
satisfy  the  subject  requirements  specified  for  the  course  of 
their  choice.  Specific  details  on  subjects  and  standards  re- 
quired for  the  course  must  be  requested  well  in  advance  of  the 
application  deadline. 
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Canada 

Alberta,  Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,  Saskatchewan:  Grade  12 
British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick:  Grade  13 
Newfoundland:  First  Year  Memorial  University 
Prince  Edward  Island:  First  Year  University  Course  at  Prince 
of  Wales  College 

Quebec:  Senior  High  School  Leaving  Certificate;  English 
Catholic  Senior  High  School  Leaving  Certificate  (5th  Year 
High  - Grade  12).  Other  certificates  will  be  considered. 

England,  West  Indies,  East  and  West  Africa 

(a)  General  Certificate  of  Education  showing  either 

(i)  Passes  in  five  subjects  of  which  at  least  two  must  be  passed 
at  advanced  level;  or 

(ii)  Passes  in  four  subjects  of  which  at  least  three  must  be 
passed  at  advanced  level. 

or 

( b ) School  and  Higher  School  Certificates,  which  are  equated 
to  the  General  Certificate  of  Education  as  follows,  and  ac- 
cepted on  that  basis: 

Credits  on  the  School  Certificate  are  accepted  as  ordinary 
level  passes  on  the  General  Certificate  of  Education;  subsi- 
diary passes  on  the  Higher  School  Certificate  as  ordinary 
level  passes  on  the  General  Certificate  of  Education;  and  prin- 
cipal or  main  subject  passes  on  the  Higher  School  Certificate 
as  advanced  level  passes  on  the  General  Certificate  of 
Education. 

Hong  Kong 

(a)  General  Certificate  of  Education  or  School  and  Higher 
School  Certificates  as  stated  above;  or 

( b ) University  of  Hong  Kong  Matriculation  Certificate,  ac- 
cepted on  the  same  basis  as  General  Certificate  of  Education. 

(c)  Hong  Kong  English  School  Certificate  from  1965. 

Note:  The  above  certificate  issued  in  1 964  or  earlier  is  not 
acceptable. 

United  States  of  America 

First  Year  university  standing  (a  minimum  of  30  semester 
hours)  in  required  subjects  from  accredited  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  A United  States  high  school  graduation  di- 
ploma will  not  normally  admit  a candidate  to  any  course. 
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Advanced  Placement  work  will  be  considered,  however. 

Candidates  seeking  admission  on  the  basis  of  certificates 
which  are  in  a language  other  than  English  must  submit  photo- 
static copies  of  their  certificates,  rather  than  the  original 
copies.  Notarized  English  translations  of  the  certificates  must 
accompany  the  photostatic  copies.  When  the  certificates  do 
not  indicate  the  subjects  studied  and  the  grades  secured  in 
the  individual  subjects  in  the  final  year,  candidates  are  re- 
quired to  submit  certified  statements  from  authorized  officials 
of  the  institutions  attended,  or  submit  statutory  declarations 
giving  the  required  information. 

2 English  Facility  Requirements 

All  applicants  are  required  to  submit  evidence  acceptable  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  of  facility  in  English.  Candidates 
whose  mother  tongue  is  not  English  may  be  required  to  meet 
an  appropriate  standard  in  a recognized  English  facility  test. 
The  following  evidence  is  acceptable: 

(a)  The  University  of  Michigan  English  Language  Test.  This 
test  is  available  at  the  University  of  Toronto  for  residents  of 
the  Toronto  area.  Enquiries  about  writing  the  test  in  Toronto 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Simcoe  Hall, 
University  of  Toronto. 

(b)  The  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  English  issued  by  the 
Universities  of  Cambridge  or  Michigan. 

Information  about  writing  the  tests  in  (a)  or  ( b ) above  in 
overseas  centres  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions, Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 

The  University  is  prepared  to  consider  other  evidence  of 
English  facility  which  may  be  submitted  for  evaluation  to  the 
Office  of  Admissions. 

3 Mature  Students 

Candidates  twenty-five  years  of  age  or  over,  residents  of  On- 
tario for  one  year,  who  have  a sound  academic  record  and  a 
minimum  of  60%  in  at  least  one  Grade  13  subject  or  its  aca- 
demic equivalent,  will  be  considered  for  admission  as  mature 
students. 

4 Application  Procedures 

All  candidates  must  submit  an  application  form  and  support- 
ing documents  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  University  of 
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Toronto,  Toronto  5.  The  application  form  is  obtained  from 
the  Office  of  Admissions. 

Supporting  documents  include  all  final  secondary  school 
certificates  held.  These  certificates  must  indicate  the  subjects 
studied  and  grades  obtained.  If  a certificate  is  not  available 
at  the  time  of  application,  candidates  must  indicate  the  exact 
name  of  the  certificate  to  be  presented  for  admission,  and  the 
subjects  included  therein,  as  well  as  the  approximate  date 
available.  A notarized  English  translation  must  accompany 
certificates  which  are  in  a language  other  than  English  or 
French. 

In  addition  a student  who  has  previously  attended  a Univer- 
sity must  submit  the  following: 

(i)  Official  transcripts  issued  by  the  University  or  College  pre- 
viously attended,  giving  in  detail  the  courses  completed,  with 
the  standing  and  grades  in  each.  T ranscripts  or  a supporting 
letter  from  the  Registrar  of  the  University  or  College  must 
indicate  that  the  candidate  has  been  granted  honourable 
dismissal  and  is  eligible  for  re-admission  to  the  institution 
concerned  in  the  session  for  which  he  seeks  admission  to  the 
University  of  Toronto; 

(ii)  Official  statements  or  calendars  giving  full  information  on 
the  content  of  the  University  courses  covered  by  the  tran- 
scripts submitted. 

For  application  forms  and  further  information  about  admis- 
sion requirements,  consult  the  Office  of  Admissions,  stating 
in  the  first  letter  what  credentials  will  be  offered  with  a listing 
of  subjects  and  grades  obtained. 

5 Standardized  Tests 

Ontario  students  will  present  the  results  of  the  aptitude  and 
applied  achievement  tests  offered.  Other  students  may  im- 
prove their  competitive  position  by  taking  the  aptitude  test  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  592,  New  Jer- 
sey 08540,  U.S.A. 

All  candidates  are  recommended  to  take  the  Architecture 
School  Aptitude  Test  prepared  and  administered  by  the  Edu- 
cational Testing  Service,  Princeton,  N.J.,  U.S.A.  from  whom 
information  may  be  obtained. 

6 Final  Date  for  Completed  Applications 

June  1. 
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7 Early  Admission 

(Ontario  Grade  13  students  only.) 

To  be  considered  for  Early  Final  Admission,  applications 
must  be  received  from  the  schools  by  April  1 , 1 969.  Soon  after 
May  30,  offers  of  Early  Final  Admission  will  be  made  to  quali- 
fied applicants. 

8 Candidates  Who  Have  Previously  Failed  in  University  Work 

Candidates  with  a previous  failure  in  university  work  may  be 
considered  under  special  circumstances;  candidates  with  two 
previous  failures  are  normally  refused  admission. 

9 Procedure  for  Registration 

Detailed  instructions  concerning  Registration  will  be  mailed 
to  returning  and  newly  admitted  students  before  the  beginning 
of  each  academic  year. 

10  Health  Requirements 

Every  person  admitted  to  the  University  as  an  undergraduate 
must,  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  first  medical  examination  by  the 
University  Health  Service,  present  satisfactory  evidence  of 
successful  vaccination  within  three  years  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  examination,  or  must  be  vaccinated  by  the  examining 
physician. 

11  Physical  Education 

The  University  requires  that  each  student  in  his  or  her  first 
year  at  the  University  take  a medical  examination  given  by  the 
University  Health  Service.  In  addition,  each  first  year  woman 
student,  unless  exempted  as  provided  below,  must  register 
for  and  satisfactorily  complete  a swim  test  and  the  required 
programme  in  Physical  Education.  Any  woman  student,  unless 
exempted,  who  does  not  satisfactorily  complete  the  Physical 
Education  requirements  BEFORE  advancing  to  the  second 
academic  year  of  her  course  shall  either  (1)  register  for  and 
satisfactorily  complete  the  requirement  BEFORE  the  end  of 
the  second  academic  year  of  her  course,  OR  (2)  pay  an  addi- 
tional fee  of  $50  to  be  assessed  in  February  of  the  session  in 
which  she  is  registered  in  the  second  academic  year. 

Physical  Education  credits  may  be  earned  by  participation 
in  instructional  classes,  swimming,  life  saving  and  water 
safety  classes,  intercollegiate  and  intramural  sports. 
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Exemptions:  (1)  One  year’s  satisfactory  standing  in  Physical 
Education  at  this  or  any  other  University.  (2)  Admission  by 
advanced  standing  to  second  or  a higher  year  at  this  Univer- 
sity (automatic  exemption).  (3)  If  age  is  25  years  or  more.  (4) 
Ex-military  service  (Permanent  Force).  (5)  Provisional  accept- 
ance by  the  U.N.T.D.,  C.O.T.C.,  or  U.R.T.P.  followed  by  satis- 
factory completion  of  one  year’s  service.  (6)  Exemption  by  the 
University  Health  Service.  (7)  Special  consideration. 

To  Claim  Exemption:  Report  by  October31  to  Room  231, 
Benson  Building,  320  Huron  Street. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

In  view  of  increasing  costs  of  supplies  and  labour,  residence 
dues  and  other  charges  set  forth  in  this  calendar  are  subject 
to  change  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Annual  Fees 

1 A student  who  desires  to  enrol  in  the  Faculty  of  Architec- 
ture, Urban  and  Regional  Planning  and  Landscape  Architec- 
ture is  required  to  pay  at  least  the  first  term  instalment  of  fees 
on  or  before  the  opening  date  of  the  session,  and  before  he 
can  receive  his  registration  card  from  The  Secretary. 

2 The  second  term  instalment  of  fees,  if  not  already  paid,  is 
payable  on  or  before  January  1 5.  After  this  date  an  additional 
fee  of  $3  per  month  or  portion  thereof  (not  exceeding  $10)  will 
be  imposed  until  the  whole  amount  is  paid.  All  fees  for  the 
session  must  have  been  paid  in  full  before  the  student  can  be 
admitted  to  the  annual  examinations. 

3 In  order  to  avoid  delay  in  registration  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  it  is  recommended  that  at  least  the  first  term  instal- 
ment of  fees  be  forwarded  by  mail  as  early  as  possible  in 
September,  together  with  a fees  form  in  duplicate,  as  provided 
and  filled  out  by  the  student,  giving  his  full  name,  course,  year, 
etc. 

4 University  fees  are  payable  at  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Ac- 
countant (see  booklet,  General  Information,  sent  to  all 
students). 

Remit  by  certified  cheque,  money  order  or  personal  cheque 
payable  to  the  University  of  Toronto  at  par  and  mail  to: 
University  of  Toronto 
Chief  Accountant’s  Office 
Toronto  5,  Ontario 
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5 Late  Registration  Fee  - Any  student  who  registers  after  the 
last  date  for  normal  registration  in  his  or  her  own  faculty  or 
school  is  required  to  pay  a late  registration  fee  of  $10  plus  $1 
for  each  day  of  delay  to  a maximum  of  $20. 

6 Each  undergraduate  enrolled  in  the  Faculty  of  Architecture, 
Urban  and  Regional  Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture 
must  pay  annual  fees  to  the  Chief  Accountant  according  to 
the  schedule  below;  the  total  fee  in  each  case  is  made  up  of 
the  academic  fee  and  incidental  fees;  all  incidental  fees  are 
payable  in  the  first  term. 


Undergraduate  Course  Fees 

‘Academic 

■(Inci- 

dental 

Total  Fee 
(if  paid  in 
one 

First 

Term 

Second 

Term 

Instalment 
Due  on 
or  before 

Fee 

Fees 

instalment) 

Instalment 

Jan.  15 

Men 

$650 

$67 

$717 

$392 

$328 

Women 

650 

42 

692 

367 

328 

‘The  Academic  Fee  includes  the  following  fees:  Tuition;  Library  and  Laboratory 
Supply;  one  Annual  Examination;  Degree;  Laboratory  Fee. 

fThe  Incidental  Fees  include  the  following:  For  men — Hart  House;  Students'  Ad- 
ministrative Council;  Athletic;  Health  Service;  Architectural  Society  (including 
Athletics).  For  women — Student's  Administrative  Council;  Athletic;  Health  Service; 
and  Architectural  Society. 


Diploma  Course  Fees 

Academic 

Inci- 

dental 

Total  Fee 
(if  paid 
in  one 

First 

Term 

Second 

Term 

Instalment 
Due  on 
or  before 

Fee 

Fees 

instalment) 

Instalment 

Jan.  15 

Men 

$425 

$30 

$455 

$243 

$215 

Women 

425 

10 

435 

223 

215 

Other  University  Fees 

7  Each  student  is  required  to  pay  to  the  Chief  Accountant  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  or  as  otherwise  specified,  such  of 
the  following  fees  as  may  be  required  of  him. 


Equivalent  Certificate  Fee 

8  Each  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  First  Year  upon 
a certificate  or  certificates  granted  outside  the  Province  of 
Ontario  and  covering  all  or  any  part  of  the  admission  require- 
ments, must  pay  a fee  of  $5. 
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Advanced  Standing  Fee 

9 Each  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  advanced  standing 
from  another  university  or  college,  must  pay  a fee  of  $1 0. 

Withdrawals 

10  Adjustments  for  withdrawals  are  made  up  to  the  24th  week 
only. 

Supplementary  Examination  Fees 

1 1 Each  candidate  for  a supplemental  examination  is  required 
to  pay  to  the  Chief  Accountant  the  fee  of  $10  for  the  first  sub- 
ject and  $5  for  the  second  subject,  including  laboratory  sub- 
jects. For  each  supplemental  examination  in  a laboratory  sub- 
ject requiring  special  supervision,  there  is  an  additional  fee 
of  $10.  The  additional  laboratory  supplemental  fee  should  not 
be  paid  until  the  candidate  is  notified  by  the  Secretary. 

Special  (Full-Time)  Student’s  Fee 

12  Students  who  have  failed  in  Studio  Work  and  are  required 
to  repeat  the  work  during  a term  of  a subsequent  session, 
will  be  required  to  pay  a fee  of  $165  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Summary  of  Undergraduate  Student’s  Expenses 

13  The  following  approximate  statement  of  expenses  will  give 
the  undergraduate  student  a general  idea  of  the  cost  of  ob- 
taining an  education  in  the  Faculty  of  Architecture,  Urban  and 
Regional  Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture,  exclusive  of 


personal  expenses: 

Fees,  see  schedule  page  23 

Board  and  Lodging,  per  week  $ 30  up 

Photographic  Equipment  in  the  First  Year  $ 85 

Instruments  in  the  First  Year  $40 

Text  Books  in  Each  Year  $ 40 

Drafting  and  Photographic  Supplies  in  Each  Year  $170 
Field  Trips  (Part  of  the  Undergraduate  Programme)  $150 
‘Survey  Camp  $ 40 


EXAMINATIONS  AND  GENERAL  REGULATIONS 
Annual  Examinations 

1 Annual  examinations  will  be  held  in  April  except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  2 below. 

2 Annual  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  first  term 
in  all  subjects  completed  during  the  first  term. 


Department  of  Architecture  students  only. 
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3 Promotions  from  one  year  to  another  are  made  on  the  re- 
sults of  term  work  and  the  annual  examinations.  A student  pro- 
ceeding to  a degree  must  pass  in  all  term  work  and  examina- 
tions in  all  subjects  of  his  course,  and  at  the  periods  arranged 
by  the  Council. 

4 A pass  standing  requires  a mark  of  50%  in  each  subject, 
and  an  average  of  55%  on  all  subjects.  Candidates  who  have 
attained  the  required  average  and  who  have  failed  in  not  more 
than  two  subjects  will  be  required  to  pass  supplemental  exa- 
minations in  those  subjects  to  secure  pass  standing. 

In  order  to  remove  a supplemental  in  studio  work,  a student 
will  be  required  to  be  in  full  attendance  during  the  second 
term  of  a subsequent  session  and  successfully  complete  a 
special  course.  Such  students  will  be  classed  as  Special  (Full- 
Time)  Students. 

5 Honours  will  be  granted  a student  who,  at  the  annual  exami- 
nations, passes  in  all  written  and  studio  subjects,  and  who 
also  obtains  an  overall  average  of  75%. 

6 Honour  graduate  standing  will  be  granted  to  those  who 
obtain  honours  in  the  final  year  and  in  one  previous  year. 

7 A student  who  fails  in  the  work  of  any  year  or  withdraws 
during  the  session  and  wishes  to  repeat  the  work  of  the  year, 
must  petition  the  Council  for  permission  to  do  so. 

8 A student  will  not  be  allowed  to  repeat  the  work  of  more 
than  one  year  in  his  entire  undergraduate  course,  except  by 
petitioning  a case  of  illness  or  unusual  circumstances.  (See 
also  Regulations  of  the  University  Concerning  Penalties  for 
Unsatisfactory  Work  by  Students,  page  27.) 

9 A student  who  has  failed  to  obtain  standing  at  the  annual 
examinations  and  who  is  repeating  the  year,  must  repeat  the 
term  work  in  each  subject  of  the  course  unless  he  petitions 
Council  and  is  exempted  from  a subject  or  subjects  in  which 
he  may  have  attained  high  standing. 

10  Petitions  for  consideration  with  regard  to  absence  from 
the  Annual  or  Supplemental  examinations  on  account  of  ill- 
ness or  other  exceptional  circumstances,  must  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  on  or  before  the  close  of  examin- 
ations, together  with  either  a doctor’s  certificate  stating  that 
the  candidate  was  examined  at  the  time  of  the  illness,  or  other 
certified  evidence  acceptable  to  Council. 

1 1 A student  whose  attendance  at  lectures,  laboratories,  or 
studios,  and  whose  work  is  deemed  by  the  Council  of  the 
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Faculty  to  be  unsatisfactory,  may  have  his  registration  can- 
celled at  any  time  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty. 

12  In  the  case  of  illness,  mishap,  or  other  unusual  circum- 
stances during  the  session  for  which  a student  proposes  to 
claim  special  consideration,  a doctor’s  certificate,  or  other 
evidence  acceptable  to  the  Council  of  the  Faculty,  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  before  ten  days’  absence  have 
been  recorded. 

13  A student  will  not  be  allowed  to  write  any  examinations  if 
he  has  not  paid  all  fees  and  dues  for  which  he  is  liable  at  that 
time. 


Supplemental  Examinations 

1 A student  who  has  failed  in  his  annual  examinations  and 
one  supplemental  examination  of  a subject,  will  only  be  per- 
mitted further  registration  or  examinations  in  the  Faculty  if  the 
Council  of  the  Faculty  deems  this  desirable. 

2 The  supplemental  written  examinations  will  be  held  in 
August.  Application  (on  the  prescribed  form)  to  take  such 
examinations,  including  practical  ones,  must  be  received  from 
the  candidate  by  The  Faculty  Secretary  not  later  than  July  2. 
(See  fees  section)  Council  reserves  the  right  to  reject  appli- 
cations of,  or  impose  penalties  upon,  those  failing  to  comply 
with  these  requirements. 

3 The  special  course  for  students  failing  in  Studio  Work  will 
begin  on  the  opening  day  of  the  second  term.  Applications  for 
this  course  must  be  received  by  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  December. 

4 If  a candidate  is  required  to  write  an  annual  examination  as 
a supplemental,  his  application  must  be  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  his  fee  by  the  Chief  Accountant,  for  the  December 
examinations  not  later  than  the  first  day  in  December  and  for 
the  April  examinations  not  later  than  the  first  day  in  March. 


Term  Tests 

Term  tests  may  be  held  in  any  subject  and  at  any  time  at  the 
discretion  of  the  instructor,  or  by  order  of  the  Council,  and  the 
results  of  such  tests  may,  if  the  Council  so  decides,  be  incor- 
porated with  those  of  the  annual  examinations  in  the  same 
subjects. 
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Extra-Curricular  Activities  and  Academic  Credit 

It  is  desirable  for  students  to  engage  to  a reasonable  extent  in 
extra-curricular  activities  in  order  that  they  may  not  become 
too  narrowly  professional  in  interests  and  outlook,  but  it  will 
be  obvious  that  no  academic  credit  or  consideration  can  be 
given  for  such  activities.  Some  offices  in  the  student  organiza- 
tions require  considerable  amounts  of  time  for  the  proper  per- 
formance of  the  duties  connected  with  them,  and  it  is  there- 
fore strongly  recommended  that  students,  particularly  those 
whose  academic  records  are  not  high,  consult  the  Dean  or  a 
senior  member  of  the  Staff  before  allowing  themselves  to  be 
nominated  for  such  offices. 

Note:  All  models,  drawings,  essays  and  theses  become  the 
property  of  the  Faculty.  The  majority  are  returned  immediately 
after  the  annual  examinations  but  some  are  kept  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes  because  of  their  excellence  or  for  record  pur- 
poses. Even  so,  they  are  available  to  the  student  for  a limited 
period  when  required. 

Procedure  for  Withdrawals  or  Transfers 

A student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  or  to  transfer  his  course  or 
division  in  the  University  must  complete  the  proper  form  at 
the  office  of  The  Faculty  Secretary.  Students  who  wish  to  with- 
draw during  the  session  must  so  do  prior  to  February  1 5 or 
will  be  considered  to  have  failed. 

Regulations  of  the  University  Concerning  Penalties 
for  Unsatisfactory  Work  by  Students 

In  cases  of  unsatisfactory  work  of  a very  serious  nature,  the 
faculty  Council  may  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  a student 
shall  be  debarred  from  the  University. 

A faculty  Council  should,  except  in  very  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, refuse  to  re-admit  to  that  faculty  any  student  who 
on  two  occasions  fails  to  secure  the  right  to  advance  to  a 
higher  year  in  that  faculty  or  a like  faculty. 

A faculty  Council  may  for  unsatisfactory  work  suspend  a 
student  from  regular  attendance  in  that  faculty  for  a given 
period  of  time  not  exceeding  2 years  and/or  until  the  satisfac- 
tion of  other  conditions  as  it  may  see  fit.  Upon  satisfying  the 
conditions  of  the  suspension  the  student  shall  be  entitled  to 
re-enrolment  in  that  faculty. 

Any  student  who  withdraws  after  February  15,  or  who  does 
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not  withdraw  but  does  not  write  the  annual  examinations,  will 
be  regarded  for  the  purposes  of  these  regulations  as  having 
failed  his  year. 

Appeals 

A student  wishing  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  against  a decision 
of  a faculty  or  school  council  should  consult  the  secretary  of 
the  faculty,  or  the  office  of  the  University  Registrar  about  the 
preparation  and  submission  of  his  petition  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate. 

STUDENT  AND  GRADUATE  ORGANIZATIONS 
The  University  of  Toronto  Architectural  Society 

The  Architectural  Society  is  the  undergraduate  organization 
of  the  Faculty  of  Architecture,  Landscape  Architecture  and 
Urban  & Regional  Planning.  Its  concern  is  with  better  people 
through  a working  partnership  with  the  staff.  By  financing  the 
visits  of  architects  whom  the  students  feel  to  be  of  particular 
value,  and  by  organizing  whatever  other  educational  sessions 
(such  as  a film  series)  as  are  seen  to  be  of  interest,  the  Society 
augments  the  organized  academic  program. 

Social  functions  and  sponsorship  of  athletic  teams  partici- 
pating in  the  University  programs  are  other  activities  intended 
to  supplement  the  extracurricular  life  of  the  students. 

These  activities  are  organized  by  an  Executive  Committee 
including  members  from  all  the  years.  Through  its  meetings 
(open  to  all  students),  it  formulates  the  official  voice  of  the 
student  body  and  is  the  means  of  communication  between  stu- 
dents and  the  Faculty  Council,  the  staff  and  student  groups  of 
other  Faculties  and  the  University.  For  example,  two  commit- 
tees are  of  special  interest:  one,  the  Staff/Student  Forum 
(comprising  of  about  40  people)  meets  twice  a month  to  con- 
duct a ‘round-table’  discussion  on  the  quality  of  education 
being  achieved  in  the  Department  of  Architecture.  Here  issues 
are  discussed  as  they  occur  during  the  year  and  through  dia- 
logue greater  understanding  is  achieved  on  both  sides. 

The  second,  the  Faculty  House  Committee,  is  concerned 
with  the  quality  of  the  physical  environment  in  which  we  work. 
Improvement  of  facilities  and  equipment  is  a very  critical  on- 
going situation  and  proceeds  through  the  efforts  of  this  staff- 
student  group.  Both  Committees  have  had  great  success  this 
year  and  have  added  immensely  to  the  life  of  the  Faculty. 
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The  Architectural  Alumni  Association 

The  Architectural  Alumni  Association  was  formed  in  1950  as 
a component  body  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. Ail  undergraduates  in  the  Faculty  are  members  of  this 
Association.  During  Spring  Convocation  the  Alumni  invites  the 
graduates  to  the  Silver  Ring  Dinner  and  formally  welcomes 
them  into  the  Alumni. 

There  are  no  fees  to  join  this  Association.  Money  is  made 
available  through  the  Varsity  Fund  which  is  an  annual  cam- 
paign to  which  alumni  contribute. 

The  Alumni  Association  has  two  members  on  the  University 
of  Toronto  Alumni  Directorate.  It  also  appoints  a representa- 
tive to  the  Senate.  Through  its  annual  budget  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation makes  funds  available  to  the  Dean  for  use  at  his 
discretion. 

COLLEGES 

With  the  establishment  of  New  College  and  Innis  College, 
which  are  open  to  students  of  all  faculties,  it  is  now  possible 
for  students  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing to  become  members  of  a college.  Membership  in  a college 
is  not  obligatory,  and  application  for  membership  is  at  the 
option  of  the  student. 

Students  entering  the  First  Year  will  receive  application 
forms  for  college  membership  along  with  their  offers  of  admis- 
sion to  the  Faculty.  Those  interested  in  college  membership 
should  return  completed  forms  with  their  letters  of  acceptance 
and  tuition  deposit.  A college  fee  of  $15  is  required  of  all  stu- 
dents accepted  for  membership. 

New  College 

New  College  is  a multi-faculty  co-educational  college;  in  addi- 
tion to  students  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  those 
from  other  Faculties  and  Schools  are  eligible  for  membership. 
This  gives  students  from  all  divisions  of  the  University  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  activities  of  a college  and  to 
associate  with  students  in  other  fields  of  study.  Tutorial 
classes  are  provided  for  First  Year  students  in  some  subjects. 

New  buildings,  centrally  located  on  the  west  campus,  pro- 
vide academic,  social  and  dining  facilities  for  ail  members  of 
the  College  and  in  addition  accommodate  some  675  men  and 
women  in  residence. 

Students  applying  for  membership  in  the  College  who  wish 
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accommodation  in  the  Residence  must  apply  on  the  pre- 
scribed form  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  Men  or 
Dean  of  Women,  New  College. 

Innis  College 

Innis  College  was  constituted  on  July  1 , 1964,  and  admitted 
its  first  students  in  the  following  September.  It  is  a multi- 
faculty college  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  includes  un- 
dergraduate students  in  all  Faculties  and  Schools  of  the 
University. 

A special  feature  is  the  Writing  Laboratory.  This  service 
offers  assistance  to  Innis  College  students  in  the  skills  and 
methods  of  writing  essays  and  other  academic  reports.  A staff 
of  experienced  teachers  is  available  to  give  individual  instruc- 
tion. 

In  September,  1969  Innis  College  plans  to  introduce  experi- 
mental courses  which  will  focus  on  contemporary  themes  and 
problems. 

The  College  has  limited  residential  space  available  in 
houses  on  campus.  Separate  application  for  residence  ac- 
commodation must  be  made  directly  to  the  Residence  Co- 
ordinator of  Innis  College. 

Students  entering  First  Year  will  be  invited  to  apply  for 
membership  after  they  have  been  accepted  into  their  Faculty 
or  School.  Students  entering  the  Second  to  Fourth  Years  who 
wish  to  join  the  College  should  obtain  an  application  form 
from  the  Registrar,  Innis  College,  University  of  Toronto. 

A special  college  fee  of  $1 5 is  payable  to  the  Chief  Account- 
ant of  the  University  of  Toronto.  This  payment  is  made  after 
the  applicant  has  received  notice  of  his  acceptance  by  Innis 
College. 


LODGING  AND  BOARD 
Housing  Service 

To  assist  University  students  and  staff  who  may  not  be  accom- 
modated in  the  residences  or  who  choose  to  live  off-campus 
the  Housing  Service,  49  St.  George  Street,  928-2542,  maintains 
a registry  of  accommodation  reported  to  it  by  householders. 
Inclusion  in  the  registry  does  not  necessarily  imply  inspection 
or  approval.  As  the  accommodation  is  for  immediate  occu- 
pancy it  can  not  be  reserved  in  advance. 

It  is  advisable  that  out-of-town  students  plan  to  arrive  in 
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Toronto  several  days  in  advance  of  registration  and  be  pre- 
pared to  stay  temporarily  at  a hotel  while  they  check  the  ac- 
commodation available. 

Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Incorporated  offers  resi- 
dence and  apartment  accommodation  for  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students.  Total  occupancy  is  300  in  residence,  half 
male,  half  female,  and  50  in  apartments.  Meals  are  provided, 
and  non-residents  are  invited  to  eat  at  the  Co-op  Dining 
Rooms.  Since  the  University  of  Toronto  has  no  official  connec- 
tion with  Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  Inc.,  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  direct  to 

Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Incorporated 
395  Huron  Street 

Toronto  5,  Ontario  Tel:  921-3168 

Rochdale  College  was  opened  in  September,  1968,  to  offer 
student  accommodation  of  varying  forms.  Single  and  double 
rooms,  suites,  and  apartments  will  be  offered  at  reasonable 
rates.  Total  accommodation  will  be  about  850  students,  both 
male  and  female.  A large  cafeteria  is  contained  within  the 
building.  Students  may  take  advantage  of  the  educational  pro- 
gramme of  Rochdale  College  on  either  a full-  or  part-time 
basis  if  they  so  desire.  Rochdale  College  will  be  operated  on 
the  Co-operative  System.  Since  the  University  of  Toronto  has 
no  official  connection  with  Rochdale  College,  all  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  direct  to 

Rochdale  College 
Reservations  Office 
395  Huron  Street 

Toronto  5,  Ontario  T el :921  —31 68 

Devonshire  House 

Devonshire  House,  the  University  Residence  for  Men,  was 
established  as  a non-teaching  college  or  Hall  of  Residence  in 
1907,  through  the  generosity  of  Sir  Thomas  White  and  the 
Whitney  family,  and  actually  comprises  three  houses  which 
form  a quadrangle  opening  onto  Devonshire  Place,  near  the 
centre  of  the  University  campus.  Its  membership  of  almost 
200  is  diverse  in  origin  and  academic  interest,  with  emphasis 
on  the  undergraduate  professional  courses,  and  enjoys  an 
active  common  room  and  college  life.  The  faculty  is  repre- 
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sented  by  the  Dean  and  six  Dons,  drawn  from  various  aca- 
demic departments,  who  live  in  the  Residence  and  are  avail- 
able to  assist  and  advise  members.  The  circumstances  of  the 
college’s  organization  and  tradition  provide  favourable  oppor- 
tunities for  advancing  the  general  education  of  its  members. 
Each  of  the  three  houses  elects  a president  and  executive, 
and  there  is  an  over-all  elected  Residence  Council,  which 
meets  regularly. 

The  facilities  of  the  Residence  include  common  rooms,  a 
library,  a music  room,  games,  kitchenettes,  a laundry  room 
and  a television  room.  Since  there  is  no  dining  hall,  many 
members  eat  at  Hart  House  nearby.  It  is  customary  for  fresh- 
men to  share  a double  room,  with  the  single  rooms  and  suites 
being  occupied  by  more  senior  students.  The  University  fur- 
nishes each  resident  with  a desk  lamp,  chest  of  drawers, 
bookcase,  arm  and  desk  chairs,  bed  and  linen,  towels  and 
curtains.  Members  may  choose  to  bring  further  suitable  items 
with  them. 

Summer  Residence 

Devonshire  House  is  also  open  during  the  summer  for  students 
attending  summer  courses. 

Application 

Requests  for  application  forms,  and  other  inquiries,  should  be 
directed  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Dean,  Devonshire  House,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  It  is  advisable  to  make  application  for  resi- 
dence as  early  as  possible. 

Tartu  College 

Tartu  College  is  expected  to  open  in  September,  1969,  to  offer 
accommodation  to  single  graduate  and  professional  faculty 
students.  444  single  rooms  and  1 5 double  rooms  will  be  avail- 
able. Groups  of  six  will  have  their  own  cooking  facilities. 

Single  rooms  will  be  $85  a month  and  doubles  $75  a month. 

A rebate  system  brings  the  rents  down  to  $70  and  $60  per 
month  respectively,  if  the  residents  do  their  own  cleaning  and 
stay  the  full  12  months.  Tartu  College  is  located  at  the  corners 
of  Madison  Avenue  and  Bloor  Street.  Since  the  University  of 
Toronto  has  no  official  connection  with  Tartu  College,  all  en- 
quiries should  be  addressed  direct  to: 

Tartu  College 

39  Prince  Arthur  Avenue 

Toronto  180,  Ontario  Telephone:  925-4747 
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St.  Andrew’s  - University  Day  Nursery 

This  day  nursery,  established  and  supported  by  the  University 
of  Toronto,  the  Graduate  Students’  Union  and  the  Students’ 
Administrative  Council,  provides  pre-school  education  and 
day  care  facilities  for  children  of  University  of  Toronto  stu- 
dents. Children  aged  two  to  five  years  are  accepted. 

The  nursery,  located  at  St.  Andrew’s  United  Church,  117 
Bloor  Street  East,  is  well  equipped  and  staffed,  and  is  licensed 
under  the  Day  Nursery  Act,  Province  of  Ontario.  It  operates 
from  8.30  a.m.  to  5.45  p.m.  throughout  the  winter  and  summer 
academic  sessions.  Fees  are  reasonable,  and  noon  meals  and 
morning  and  afternoon  snacks  are  provided. 

Priority  of  enrolment  is  given  to  children  of  University  stu- 
dents, although  children  of  other  members  of  the  University 
community  will  be  considered. 

Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  nursery  (telephone 
921-7078)  or  from  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

AWARDS 

Through  the  generosity  of  friends  of  the  University,  govern- 
ments, professional,  and  commercial  organizations,  encour- 
agement has  been  given  to  work  in  various  branches  of  stu- 
dies by  establishing  the  following  scholarships,  prizes,  bursa- 
ries, and  medals. 

Matriculation  students  are  advised  to  consult  the  University 
of  Toronto  Admission  Awards  Calendar  for  complete  details 
of  awards  available  to  students  entering  this  Faculty.  This 
calendar  is  available  for  reference  in  all  secondary  schools, 
or  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Student  Awards. 

The  funds  available  from  any  undergraduate  award  will  not 
be  paid  to  the  winner  unless  he  registers  and  is  in  regular 
attendance  in  the  Faculty  of  Architecture,  Urban  and  Regional 
Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture  for  the  academic  year 
immediately  following  the  award.  The  Council  may,  at  its  dis- 
cretion, award  unallocated  funds  to  a suitable  candidate  in  the 
same  or  later  session. 

Awards  granted  to  members  of  the  graduating  class  other 
than  those  for  graduate  study,  will  be  paid  in  one  instalment 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  granting  of  the  award.  Awards 
in  other  years  will  be  paid  in  two  equal  instalments,  the  first 
on  November  20  and  the  second  on  January  20. 

As  the  value  of  an  endowed  award  is  dependent  on  the 
actual  income  of  the  fund,  it  is  probable  that  the  value  of  cer- 
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tain  awards  at  the  time  of  payment  will  differ  slightly  from  the 
amount  stated  in  the  calendar.  In  those  cases  where  the 
amount  of  the  award  is  not  payable  from  income  earned  on 
an  endowed  fund,  payment  will  be  dependent  on  the  receipt 
of  the  amount  of  the  annual  award  from  the  donor. 

ADMISSION  SCHOLARSHIPS,  BURSARIES  AND  AWARDS 

Ontario  Students 

Admission  scholarships  and  bursaries  are  awarded  by  the 
University,  the  Provincial  Government  and  other  interested 
bodies.  Complete  information  about  conditions  and  applica- 
tion procedure  is  contained  in  the  Admission  Awards  booklet, 
available  at  all  secondary  schools  or  from  the  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Awards,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 

Non-Ontario  Students 

All  non-Ontario  students  should  apply  to  the  Office  of  Student 
Awards,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto.  A limited  number 
of  scholarships  are  reserved  for  students  living  outside  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  but  as  competition  is  keen  such  students 
must  not  count  on  receiving  assistance  but  are  advised  rather 
to  ensure  that  they  have  sufficient  funds  from  their  own  gov- 
ernment or  from  private  sources  to  cover  all  probable 
expenses. 

Available  to  Students  in  All  Undergraduate  Years 

Ontario  Student  Awards  Program 
Canada  Student  Loans  Plan 

Professor  C.  H.  C.  Wright  Student  Assistance  Fund  Loans 
Alumni  Loan  Fund* 

Atkinson  Incourse  Bursaries* 

Procter  and  Gamble  Bursary  Plan 
Family  Bursary  Fund* 

I.B.M.  -Thomas  J.  Watson  Memorial  Bursary  Fund 
Interprovincial  Pipe  Line  Company  Bursary  Fund* 

Birks  Family  Foundation  Fund 

Available  to  Students  Completing  the  Second  Year 
in  Architecture 

Ontario  Association  of  Architects  Scholarship*  * 

Booth  Brick  Company  Prize** 

*Not  available  to  students  in  First  Year. 

* ‘Awarded  at  annual  examinations. 


$2( 

2( 
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Available  to  Students  Completing  the  Third  Year 
in  Architecture 

Ontario  Association  of  Architects  Prize**  $100 

Toronto  Brick  Company  Scholarships**  First  300 

Second  100 

Queenston  Quarries  Limited  Scholarship**  200 


Available  to  Students  Completing  the  Fourth  Year 
in  Architecture 

Canadian  Pittsburgh  Industries  Limited  Scholarships** 


First 

$150 

Second 

100 

Ontario  Association  of  Architects  Exhibitors  Prize 

100 

Primeau  Argo  Block  Company  Limited  Scholarship** 

200 

Toronto  Architects’  Centennial  Prizes 

300 

CMHC  T ravelling  Scholarship 

1,370 

R.C.E.  Memorial  Scholarship 

approx. 

125 

Eric  Ross  Arthur  Scholarship** 

1,000 

Formica  Travelling  Scholarship 

1,000 

Available  to  Graduates  in  Architecture 

Pilkington  Travelling  Scholarship 

First  $2,500 

Second 

100 

Third 

50 

Anaconda  American  Brass  Limited  Scholarship** 
George  T.  Goulstone  Fellowship  in  Architecture* * 

300 

approx. 

500 

Toronto  Architectural  Guild  Medal** 


Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada  Medal** 

R.A.I.C.  College  of  Fellows  Scholarship  $2,000 

Jules  F.  Wegman  Fellowship**  approx.  2,000 

Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  Fellowships 

$1,500 

Toronto  Chapter  of  Architects  Centennial  Prizes 

‘‘Awarded  at  annual  examinations. 


Ontario  Student  Awards  Program 

All  students  who  are  residents  of  Ontario  and  who  satisfy  the 
admission  requirements  of  a Canadian  university  or  an  eligi- 
ble post-secondary  institution  in  Ontario  may  apply  for  an 
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award  under  this  Program.  To  receive  an  award  a student 
must  establish  a need  for  assistance  and  enrol  in  an  eligible 
institution  in  a course  other  than  Divinity  in  the  year  of  award. 
An  award  under  this  Program  will  be  made  to  the  extent  of 
established  need  in  a combination  of  a nonrepayable  grant 
and  a Canada  Student  Loan.  Application  forms  are  available 
at  secondary  schools  and  all  post-secondary  eligible 
institutions. 

Canada  Student  Loans  Plan 

Full  details  of  this  Plan  are  available  in  a brochure  issued  by 
the  Government  of  Canada  which  may  be  obtained  at  all  elig- 
ible post-secondary  institutions  and  secondary  schools  in 
Ontario.  Students  not  eligible  under  the  Ontario  Student 
Awards  Program  may  apply  for  a Canada  Student  Loan  pro- 
vided they  are  attending  an  institution  in  Canada  or  abroad 
which  has  been  designated  as  eligible  for  Canada  Student 
Loans  only.  The  application  form  for  the  Ontario  Student 
Awards  Program  is  also  used  for  the  Canada  Student  Loans 
Plan. 

Atkinson  Incourse  Bursaries 

Atkinson  Incourse  Bursaries,  gift  of  the  Atkinson  Charitable 
Foundation,  are  awarded  annually  to  students  in  the  second  or 
higher  years  of  their  course.  Applicants  must  have  at  least 
Second  Class  Honours  in  the  final  examinations  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  demonstrate  financial  need  and  be  a resident  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  Applications  must  be  submitted 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  on  the  University  in- 
course awards  form  by  October  15. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Loan  Fund 

This  fund  comes  from  subscriptions  received  originally  in 
1919  and  in  succeeding  years  from  graduates  of  the  University 
and  is  administered  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni 
Association. 

Loans  are  available  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  a full-time  course  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, in  second  and  subsequent  years. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  University  of  Toronto 
Alumni  Association,  Alumni  House,  47  Willcocks  Street,  To- 
ronto, or  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 
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Family  Bursary  Fund 

The  Family  Bursary  Fund  provides  one  or  more  bursaries  to  a 
total  annual  value  of  the  income  from  a capital  sum,  $15,000, 
for  students  registered  in  the  Second  or  higher  year  of  any 
degree  course,  who  have  satisfactory  academic  standing  and 
demonstrate  financial  need.  Application  should  be  made 
through  The  Faculty  Secretary  by  October  15. 

Birks  Family  Foundation  Fund 

One  or  more  bursaries  of  varying  value  to  be  awarded  as 
funds  become  available,  to  a student  registered  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Application  should  be  made  through  The  Faculty 
Secretary  by  October  15. 

I.B.M.  Thomas  J.  Watson  Memorial  Bursary  Fund 

The  International  Business  Machines  Company  Limited  has 
made  available  one  or  more  bursaries  of  a total  annual  value 
of  $1 ,000  to  students  registered  in  any  year  of  a full-time 
course  in  the  University  who  have  standing  satisfactory  to  the 
Committee  of  Award  and  who  demonstrate  financial  need. 
Application  should  be  made  through  The  Faculty  Secretary 
by  October  15. 

Interprovincial  Pipe  Line  Company  Bursary  Fund 

The  Interprovincial  Pipe  Line  Company  provides  an  annual 
bursary  fund  for  students  registered  in  the  Second  or  higher 
year  of  a degree  course  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  who 
obtain  standing  satisfactory  to  the  Committee  of  Award  and 
who  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance  in  order  to  continue 
their  studies.  Application  should  be  made  through  The  Faculty 
Secretary  by  October  15. 

Proctor  and  Gamble  Bursary  Plan 

Procter  and  Gamble  Bursaries,  the  gift  of  the  Procter  and 
Gamble  Company  of  Canada,  are  awarded  annually  to  stu- 
dents in  all  years.  Applicants  must  have  at  least  Second  Class 
Honours  in  the  final  examinations  of  the  preceding  year  and 
demonstrate  financial  need.  Applications  must  be  submitted 
through  The  Faculty  Secretary  by  October  15. 

Professor  C.  H.  C.  Wright  Student  Assistance  Fund 

A friend  of  the  late  Prof.  C.  H.  C.  Wright,  first  Head  of  the 
School  of  Architecture,  has  established  a loan  fund  with  a gift 
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of  $1 ,000,  with  provision  for  additional  funds  from  other  do- 
nors. To  date  Mrs.  Harry  Davidson,  a graduate  of  the  School, 
has  added  the  sum  of  $1 ,200  and  the  General  Concrete  Ltd. 
the  sum  of  $750.  Repayments  of  loans  begin  one  year  after 
graduation.  Interest  at  3%  begins  at  graduation.  Application 
must  be  made  through  The  Faculty  Secretary. 

Awards  for  Students  in  Architecture 

Second  Year 

Ontario  Association  of  Architects  Scholarship 

The  Ontario  Association  of  Architects  offers  a scholarship  of 
$200  to  the  student  of  the  Second  Year  in  the  Department  of 
Architecture  who,  at  the  annual  examinations  of  that  year, 
obtains  the  highest  honour  standing  in  design. 

Booth  Brick  Company  Prize 

The  Booth  Brick  Company  offers  a prize  of  $200  to  the  student 
in  the  Second  Year  who,  at  the  annual  examinations,  obtains 
the  highest  honour  standing  in  the  subjects  of  the  Second 
Year. 

Third  Year 

Toronto  Brick  Company  Scholarships 

The  Toronto  Brick  Company  offers  two  prizes  in  the  value  of 
$300  and  $1 00,  to  the  students  in  the  Third  Year  who  obtain 
highest  and  second  highest  honour  standing  respectively  in 
design  of  the  Third  Year;  in  the  event  that  only  one  student 
qualifies,  the  sum  of  $400  may  be  paid  to  that  student  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Council. 

Ontario  Association  of  Architects  Prize 

The  Ontario  Association  of  Architects  offers  a prize  of  the 
value  of  $100  to  the  student  of  the  Third  Year  who,  at  the  an- 
nual examinations  of  that  year,  obtains  the  highest  standing 
in  subjects  deemed  by  the  Faculty  Council  to  relate  to 
‘Building  Construction.’ 

Queenston  Quarries  Limited  Scholarship 

The  Queenston  Quarries  Limited  offers  a prize  of  $200  to  the 
Architectural  student  who  attains  the  highest  aggregate 
standing  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  Third  Year. 
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Fourth  Year 

The  Eric  Ross  Arthur  Scholarship 

In  1965  Mr.  John  B.  Parkin  made  a generous  donation  of 
$20,000  for  the  establishment  of  this  scholarship  for  travel 
abroad  which  will  be  awarded  to  the  student  in  the  fourth 
year  who  obtains  aggregate  honour  standing  and  the  highest 
honour  standing  in  Design.  The  scholarship  will  be  the  annual 
income  from  the  investment  and  will  be  approximately  $1 ,000. 

Canadian  Pittsburgh  Industries  Limited  Scholarships 

Canadian  Pittsburgh  Industries  Limited  offers  two  scholar- 
ships of  $1 50  and  $1 00  in  the  Fourth  Year  to  the  two  students 
who  obtain  highest  and  second  highest  honour  standing  res- 
pectively in  Design  in  the  Fourth  Year;  in  the  event  of  only 
one  student  qualifying,  the  sum  of  $250  may  be  paid  to  that 
student  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council. 

Ontario  Association  of  Architects  Exhibitors  Prize 

The  exhibitors  of  building  products  at  the  O.A.A.  annual  con- 
vention, present  an  annual  prize  of  $1 00  to  the  student  in  the 
Fourth  Year  who  prepares  the  Building  Report  of  the  highest 
standard. 

Primeau  Argo  Block  Company  Limited  Scholarship 

The  Primeau  Argo  Block  Company  Limited  offers  an  award 
in  the  amount  of  $200  to  the  student  who  obtains  the  highest 
aggregate  honour  standing  in  the  subjects  of  the  Fourth  Year. 

CMHC  Travelling  Scholarships 

The  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  awards  a 
scholarship  to  an  undergraduate  in  each  of  the  Schools  of 
Architecture  in  Canada  who  has  completed  Fourth  Year  and 
is  planning  to  enter  his  Fifth  or  final  year.  The  students  will  be 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  achievement  and  marked 
interest  in  housing  as  shown  by  their  work  and  their  formal 
application  for  the  scholarship,  and  they  should  be  Canadian 
citizens  or  landed  immigrants. 

This  scholarship  programme  will  provide  for  travel  to  se- 
lected housing  projects  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  fol- 
lowed by  paid  employment  at  CMHC  Head  Office.  An  advance 
will  be  paid  at  the  commencement  of  the  tour.  On  receipt  of 
a satisfactory  report  on  the  summer’s  activities  an  award  of 
$500  will  be  made. 
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Application  must  be  made  by  letter  to  The  Faculty  Secretary 
not  later  than  March  1 5. 

Formica  Travelling  Scholarship 

Cyanimid  of  Canada  Limited  offers  a scholarship  of  $1 ,000 
for  travel,  to  be  awarded  to  the  student  in  fourth  year  with 
high  standing  in  design,  and  evidence  of  special  interest  in 
and  aptitude  for  interior  work,  furnishing,  and  colour.  An  ap- 
plicant must  express  his  intention  to  practise  his  profession 
in  Canada.  A letter  should  be  submitted  to  The  Faculty  Sec- 
retary by  March  15  outlining  a specific  topic  of  study  and  an 
itinerary. 

R.C.E.  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  Royal  Canadian  Engineer  Memorial  Fund  offers  a scholar- 
ship to  students  who  have  successfully  completed  their  sec- 
ond to  the  last  year  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  or  the  Faculty  of  Architecture,  Urban  & Regional 
Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture.  Candidates  must  be 
members  of  the  Canadian  Officers  Training  Corps  with  at  least 
one  summer  season’s  training,  or  ex-members  of  the  Cana- 
dian Officers  Training  Corps  with  two  years  of  COTC  training 
who  have  transferred  to  the  Canadian  Army  (Militia  or  Sup- 
plementary Reserve)  or  members  of  the  Canadian  Army  (Reg- 
ular) attending  university  under  the  terms  of  the  Regular  Offi- 
cer T raining  Plan.  Award  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  acade- 
mic standing,  qualities  of  leadership,  and  participation  in 
student  activities  and  other  interests.  Application  must  be 
made  before  the  end  of  June  on  forms  available  from  the 
Office  of  Student  Awards. 

Fifth  Year 

The  Pilkington  Travelling  Scholarships 

Pilkington  Glass  Limited  annually  awards  a scholarship  to  the 
value  of  $2,500. 

A second  and  third  award  of  $100  and  $50  respectively  are 
also  offered. 

Two  candidates  from  the  graduating  year  may  be  nomin- 
ated from  the  Faculties  and  Schools  of  Architecture  in  Can- 
ada. The  winner  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  evidence  and 
work  submitted  in  the  form  and  manner  described  in  the  offi- 
cial brochure  which  will  be  circulated  during  the  academic 
year. 
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Anaconda  American  Brass  Limited  Scholarship 

The  Anaconda  American  Brass  Limited  offers  a scholarship 
of  $300,  to  the  student  in  the  Fifth  Year  who  obtains  the  high- 
est aggregate  honour  standing  in  the  subjects  of  the  Fifth 
Year. 

The  George  T.  Goulstone  Fellowship  in  Architecture 

The  late  George  T.  Goulstone  of  New  York  City  bequeathed 
to  the  University  the  sum  of  $1 0,000,  to  be  known  as  the  Goul- 
stone Foundation,  the  income  therefrom  to  be  paid  to  such 
worthy  student  or  students  who  are  graduates  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  as  may  be  designated  from  time  to  time,  with 
the  wish  that  those  enjoying  such  awards  devote  themselves 
in  the  main  to  the  study  of  Georgian  Architecture  in  England. 
Applicants  should  submit  to  The  Faculty  Secretary  a letter 
outlining  a specific  topic  of  study  and  an  itinerary  by  March  15. 

Toronto  Architectural  Guild  Medal 

The  Trustee  Board  of  the  Ontario  Association  of  Architects 
awards  this  medal  annually  to  a member  of  the  graduating 
class  showing  outstanding  ability  in  design. 

Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada  College 
of  Fellows  Scholarship 

The  College  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of 
Canada  offers  two  scholarships  to  the  value  of  $2,000  to 
graduates  of  Canadian  faculties  and/or  schools  of  Architec- 
ture. The  scholarships  are  given  for  the  advancement  of  archi- 
tectural knowledge  through  travel,  study  or  research  and  they 
are  awarded  every  second  year.  Graduates  of  five  years  prior 
to  the  year  of  award  are  eligible.  They  will  next  be  offered  in 
1970. 


Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada  Medal 

The  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada  presents  a medal 
to  be  awarded  to  a member  of  the  graduating  class  in  the 
Department  of  Architecture  who,  having  completed  the  re- 
quirements for  the  degree  in  this  university,  has  obtained 
high  standing  throughout  his  course,  particularly  in  Design, 
and  gives  promise  of  being  an  architect  of  distinction  after 
graduation. 
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The  Jules  F.  Wegman  Fellowship 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Mrs.  Minnie  Wegman,  an 
annual  scholarship  for  post-graduate  study  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  applicant  must  be  enrolled  in  the  graduating  year 
of  the  degree  course  in  the  Department  of  Architecture  and 
undertake  to  pursue  post-graduate  study  or  research  to  be 
made  through  travel  or  at  an  approved  graduate  school  of 
architecture  for  a period  of  at  least  seven  months.  The  value 
of  the  fellowship,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,  will  be  awarded  as  the 
Council  recommends  and  as  the  income  on  the  capital  per- 
mits. Applicants  should  submit  a letter  to  The  Faculty  Secre- 
tary by  March  15  outlining  a specific  topic  of  study  and  an 
itinerary. 

Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  Fellowships 

The  C.M.H.C.  offers  annually  Fellowships  valued  at  $3,000 
each,  to  Canadian  citizens  and  landed  immigrants  who  are 
candidates  for  a master’s  degree  in  a wide  range  of  subjects 
related  to  environmental  studies  - including  architecture, 
planning  and  landscape  architecture.  Information  should  be 
sought  from  C.M.H.C.  Ottawa  and/or  from  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  or  Chairman  of  the  Department  concerned.  The  final 
date  for  application  is  March  1 . Senior  research  fellowships 
at  post-master’s  level  are  also  offered. 

Toronto  Chapter  of  Architects  Centennial  Prizes 

Awards  to  the  value  of  $300  are  offered  annually  by  the 
Toronto  Chapter  of  the  Ontario  Association  of  Architects. 

Awards  for  Students  in  Landscape  Architecture 
Second  Year 

The  Frances  Blue  Scholarships 

Donated  by  Mrs.  Frances  Blue,  Aurora,  Ontario,  two  scholar- 
ships each  of  the  value  of  $250  are  awarded  to  students  enter- 
ing the  Third  Year  of  the  course  in  Landscape  Architecture 
(for  academic  performance  in  the  first  two  years).  Although 
scholastic  merit  is  the  main  basis  for  award,  financial  need 
may  (other  conditions  being  equal)  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. No  application  is  necessary  and  the  award  is  to  be  given 
annually  until  the  original  endowment  of  $2,000  is  exhausted. 


DEPARTMENT  OF 
ARCHITECTURE 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAM 


Introduction 

The  Department  of  Architecture  anticipates  that  its  members 
are  challenged  by  the  needs  of  our  fellow  citizens  to  be  de- 
cently accommodated  in  their  cities,  their  factories,  offices, 
schools,  pleasure  places  and  their  homes. 

The  Department  believes  that  the  present  conditions  in 
our  cities  and  on  our  land  are  increasingly  unsatisfactory.  It 
is  from  this  critical  position  that  a five-year  program  (leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture)  has  been  reformul- 
ated. 

The  basis  of  the  five-year  program  is  the  concept  that  man’s 
way  of  life  (his  ‘story’)  is  the  proper  generator  of  any  ‘built’ 
world.  It  is  by  the  examination  and  the  acceptance  of  human 
values  that  responsibility  is  assumed  for  the  ‘built’  world. 

Such  concern  for  human  values  has  to  be  supported  by  deter- 
mination and  imagination  if  the  problems  of  our  cities  and  our 
land  are  to  be  diagnosed  and  resolved. 

The  Department  encourages  its  students  to  undertake  in- 
vestigations of  relevant  problems  throughout  the  program. 
Resources  (specialists  and  library  facilities)  are  available  to 
provide  students  with  information,  at  all  stages  of  the  problem 
development. 

Issues  introduced  as  challenging  concepts,  worthy  of  expe- 
riment, produce  a stimulating  ambience  for  the  exploratory 
work  undertaken  in  the  Department. 

Further  information  and  advice  (particularly  with  regard  to 
entry  procedures)  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department. 
Appointments  can  be  made  through  the  Department  Secretary 
(telephone:  416-928-3089). 

Professional  Recognition 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture  is  recognized  by  the 
Registration  Board  of  the  Ontario  Association  of  Architects  as 
partial  qualification  for  practice  in  Ontario.  Further  informa- 
tion concerning  the  period  of  professional  training  after  gra- 
duation and  other  special  conditions  governing  professional 
registration  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Ontario 
Association  of  Architects,  50  Park  Road,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
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The  Registration  Boards  of  other  provinces  also  accept  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture,  although  in  some  cases 
the  necessary  period  of  office  practice  will  vary  from  that  re- 
quired in  Ontario.  The  Degree  is  one  of  a number  in  the  Com- 
monwealth recognized  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects which  accepts  the  degree  as  exempting  from  all  its  Final 
Examinations,  except  Professional  Practice.  The  conditions 
governing  admission  to  Associate  membership  of  the  R.I.B.A. 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  66  Portland  Place,  Lon- 
don W.l.  The  degree  is  also  accepted  as  fulfilling  the  acade- 
mic requirements  for  registration  by  certain  State  Registra- 
tion Boards  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Curriculum:  Educational  Aims 

Before  describing  the  organization  and  content  of  the  courses, 
some  explanation  of  the  educational  precepts  behind  the 
curriculum  may  be  necessary. 

The  curriculum  is  based  on  the  concept  of  the  ‘probe’  or 
‘open-ended’  investigation.  In  all  creative  work,  when  the 
outcome  is  truly  unknown,  the  sensations  of  risk  and  dis- 
covery generate  an  energy,  enthusiasm  and  motivation  un- 
precedented in  conventional  educational  situations. 

When  the  basis  of  the  investigation  is  a relevant  and  cred- 
ible problem,  all  our  facilities  and  resources,  our  differing 
experiences,  can  be  brought  together,  helping  to  produce 
unique  determinations  and  resolutions  of  our  common  prob- 
lems. Given  the  precedent  of  the  traditional  design  course, 
we  are  attempting  to  apply  the  ‘open-ended’  concept  to  many 
of  the  conventional  academic  courses  and  to  bring  them  with- 
in the  workshop  experiment  of  the  studio.  We  are  giving  more 
responsibility  to  students  to  acquire  information  and  advice 
when  it  is  relevant  to  the  problems  that  confront  them. 

This  process  will  require  a considerable  effort  by  both  staff 
and  students.  It  will  require  certain  ‘openness’  in  order  that 
we  can  achieve  proper  and  critical  standards,  not  through 
competition,  but  by  interest  and  concern  for  each  other’s 
feelings,  reactions  and  prejudices. 

We  should,  through  this  process,  be  able  to  recognize  when 
we  are  beyond  or  outside  our  own  experience  and  recognize 
our  need  for  advice,  information  or  help.  We  imply  that  we 
have  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  enquiry  (the  input)  before 
we  can  expect  an  improved  resolution  of  any  given  problem. 
We  have  to  become  literate.  We  also  can  imply  that  we  are 
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as  much  concerned  with  the  manner  of  resolution,  as  with  the 
resolution  itself.  This  concern  is  our  only  hope  to  be  able  to 
cope  with  the  as  yet  unknown  problems  that  must  confront  us 
in  the  near  future. 

The  curriculum  is  based  on  a five-year  program.  We  recog- 
nize that  time  limits  are  an  arbitrary  and,  often,  crude  deter- 
mination of  a continuous  process  which  must  be  organized 
within  academic  discipline.  It  is  important  to  understand  that 
the  requirements  of  this  new  organizational  pattern  put  great 
emphasis  on  the  precision  of  the  timetable  (both  in  its  making 
and  in  its  keeping). 

There  are  three  distinct  elements  in  the  formation  of  the 
curriculum.  They  are 
the  introductory  problems 
the  core  problems 
the  elective  courses 


Introductory  Problems 

The  introductory  problems  are  confined,  at  this  stage  to  term 
I of  the  first  year.  Their  purpose  is  to  suggest  to  each  student 
something  of  his  own  potential  as  well  as  something  of  the 
potential  of  his  chosen  field.  They  should  define,  albeit  cru- 
dely, ‘architecture’  as  it  must  occur  to  us  today.  Their  propo- 
sition that  man  is  at  their  centre,  must  be  supported  by  the 
exposition  of  necessary  skills  that  form  the  technique  of 
building. 

The  introductory  problems  are  largely  ones  of  investigation 
and  observation,  rather  than  resolution. 

Core  Problems 

The  core  problems  carry  a greater  responsibility;  not  only 
must  they  sustain  the  initial  enthusiasm  of  the  introductory 
problems,  but  they  have  to  be  the  framework  for  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  a student’s  progress  through  the  school.  Each  core 
problem  will  be  the  basis  of  one  year’s  work  (except  in  the 
first  year). 

There  will  be  a comprehensible  development  between  suc- 
cessive core  problems  so  that  students  may  understand  the 
total  development  at  the  beginning  of  the  five-year  course. 

Each  core  problem  will  be  staged  through  the  academic 
year  to  focus  on  sub-problems  assimilating,  wherever  pos- 
sible, the  traditional  service  courses  within  the  core  problems. 
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Traditional  courses  can  therefore  be  developed  as  ‘open- 
ended’  issues  and  will  depend  on  each  student’s  unique  con- 
tribution in  the  manner  of  a critical  forum. 


Elective  Courses 


The  elective  courses  are  considered  as  complementary  to  the 
mandatory  core  problems.  While  the  implication  of  the  core 
problem  is  one  of  pragmatic  relevance,  the  implication  of  the 
elective  courses  can  be  reversed  so  that  we  recognize  partic- 
ular and  scholarly  choices  of  each  student. 

Each  student  (except  in  the  first  year)  will  be  required  to 
take  at  least  two  one-year  courses  (or  their  equivalent)  each 
year  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Instructor  giving  the  course 
and  the  Year  Co-ordinator.  (First  year  students  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  at  least  two  half-year  courses  in  term  II).  A one- 
year  course  is  deemed  to  be  any  course  of  a minimum  of  2 
lecture  hours  per  week  or  the  equivalent. 

During  the  four  years  (second  through  fifth)  each  student  is 
required  to  take  at  least  one  of  the  history  courses  as  one  of 
the  elective  options. 

Students  taking  elective  courses  outside  the  Department 
will  have  to  meet  and  satisfy  the  requirements  of  that  Depart- 
ment to  gain  credit  recognition.  Students  are  advised  to  con- 
sult the  list  of  courses  in  the  Department  Handbook  recom- 
mended by  other  Departments  being  particularly  relevant  to 
their  needs. 

Students  are  expected  to  take  a responsible  attitude  to  the 
selection  of  courses  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  have  a five- 
year  period  to  arrange  to  their  best  advantage.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Year  Co-ordinators  must  be  consulted  before  re- 
gistering for  any  course.  Any  changes  must  be  notified  in 
writing  to  the  Faculty  Secretary. 

FIRST  YEAR  SUBJECTS 


Introductory  Problems  - Year  I/Term  I 


Problem  A 
Problem  B 
Problem  C 
Problem  D 
Problem  E 


Institutions 
Photo  Essay 
Historical  Case  Studies 
Structure 
Junctions 
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Core  Problem  I - Year  I/Term  II 
Summer  Place  - Stage  I through  Stage  VI 
ARC/1.01/1  & 1 1 — Criticism 
ARC/1.02/1  & II  - Mathematics  (Math  100) 
Electives:  2 half-year  courses  in  Term  II 

Second  Year  Subjects 

Core  Problem  II  - Year  II  -Terms  I & II 
Oasis  - Stage  I to  Stage  VI 1 1 
‘Electives:  at  least  2 one-year  courses 

Third  Year  Subjects 

Core  Problem  III  - Year  III  -Terms  I & II 
Resort-  Stage  I to  Stage  VIII 
‘Electives:  at  least  2 one-year  courses 


Fourth  Year  Subjects 

Core  Problem  IV- Year  IV -Terms  I & II 
Education  and  the  Community  - Stage  I to  Stage  VIII 
‘Electives:  at  least  2 one-year  courses 

Fifth  Year  Subjects 

Core  Problem  V- Year  V- Terms  I & II 
Renewal  Potentials  of  Degenerating  Areas 
ARC/5.03/11  - Professional  and  Legal  Responsibilities 
‘Electives:  at  least  2 one-year  courses 

‘During  the  four  years  (second  through  fifth)  each  student  is 
required  to  take  at  least  one  of  the  history  courses  as  one  of 
the  elective  options. 

A one-year  course  is  deemed  to  be  any  course  of  a minimum 
of  2 lecture  hours  per  week  or  the  equivalent  throughout  both 
terms. 


Problem  A Institutions 

Group  case  study  to  discover  and  report  on  all  movement  sys- 
tems within  a single  building  complex.  The  systems  explored 
should  represent  people-movement  as  well  as  conventional 
mechanical  systems  (water,  heating,  ventilation,  etc.).  Evalua- 
tion of  human  responses.  Methods  of  presentation  are  an 
important  issue. 
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Problem  B Photo  Essay 

By  reportage  photography,  each  student  is  to  make  a visual 
essay  on  an  aspect  of  Toronto  as  an  accommodation  for 
human  action.  In  particular  the  photographs  should  demon- 
strate ‘support’  (that  part  of  the  ‘built  world’  proposed  by  an 
architect  or  builder),  ‘fill’  (that  physical  apparatus  brought 
independently  to  the  support)  and  the  resultant  ‘action’  that 
the  two  may  generate. 

Problem  C Historical  Case  Studies 

Group  case  studies  on  cause  and  effect  relationships  between 
key  historical  buildings  and  their  contexts.  Problem  should 
demonstrate  the  buildings  in  their  times  by  contemporary 
sources.  Introduction  to  criticism  and  assessment  of  quality 
(architectural  worth).  This  project  should  serve  not  only  as  a 
study  of  a set  of  particular  buildings,  but  should  also  intro- 
duce the  over-all  historical  context  in  which  any  building  is 
set. 

Problem  D Structure 

Experimental  studies  to  illustrate  principles  of  behaviour  of 
building  materials  under  stress  conditions.  The  experiments 
should  indicate  means  of  resolving  critical  stress  conditions 
within  the  devised  system.  Invention  of  working  demonstra- 
tion models  is  important. 

Problem  E Junctions 

This  problem  is  complementary  to  problem  D.  Group  experi- 
ments exploring  properties  of  materials  through  the  problems 
of  ‘jointing.’  The  ‘performance  requirements’  of  joints  to  be 
specified  and  investigated  (i.e.  waterproof,  openable,  etc.). 

Results  should  include  a survey  of  precedents  as  well  as  a 
workshop  model. 

Core  Problem  I:  year  1 /term  II 
Summer  Place 

The  first  problem  of  a series  based  on  ‘community.’  This  prob- 
lem has  been  chosen  to  precipitate  the  most  fundamental 
concerns  that  may  face  an  architect  today.  It  requires  the 
investigation  of  accommodation  for  children  for  a limited 
period  and  so  draws  on  experience  that  can  easily  be  de- 
scribed and  discussed. 
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Stage  I manifesto:  individual  statements  of  attitudes,  both 
philosophical  and  practical. 

Stage  II  introduction  to  theory  and  practice  of  surveying. 
Stage  III  development  of  scheme  outline. 

Stage  IV  workshop  I:  structure.  An  investigation  of  linear  and 
2-dimensional  tension  elements.  Introduction  to  structural 
theory  based  on  the  detailed  design  of  roofs. 

Stage  V workshop  II:  movement.  Detailed  development  of 
kitchen  and  bathing  areas.  Introduction  to  theory  and  practice 
of  water  supply  and  drainage  in  addition  to  detailed  planning 
requirements. 

Stage  VI  resolution  of  core  problem:  Stage  III  reconsidered 
in  the  light  of  the  detailed  investigations  of  stages  IV  and  V. 
Development  of  communication  techniques  through  models, 
drawings  and  photography. 

Core  Problem  II:  Year  2/Terms  I + II 
Oasis 

This  problem  has  been  designed  to  be  a clear  extension  of 
core  problem  I:  summer  place.  It  retains  the  concept  of  a con- 
tained community,  but  introduces  complexities  of  organization 
and  building  technique.  Further,  the  problem  is  to  be  under- 
taken as  an  investigation  of  a design  process.  Its  staging  has 
been  arranged  so  that  it  can  provide  a number  of  different 
problems  which  relate  to  each  other  and  ultimately  provide  an 
opportunity  of  feed-back  into  their  first  point  of  departure. 

The  problem  is  to  develop  proposals  for  a prototype  (or 
‘pilot’)  ‘station’  on  transcontinental  highways  to  accommodate 
automobile  travellers.  The  problem  draws  on  common  experi- 
ence and  evaluates  constant  and  archaic  common  places  in 
the  light  of  our  contemporary  possibilities  and  potentials. 
Stage  I Vacation  assignment:  investigation  and  evaluation  of 
existing  facilities. 

Seminars 

History  of  overnight  travel. 

The  influence  and  implications  of  automobiles. 

T ransient  communities. 

Stage  II  Manifesto:  an  amplification  of  criteria  by  which  an 
architectural  program  may  be  proposed.  This  work  is  seen 
as  a direct  extension  of  the  care  problem  I:  Stage  II  Manifesto. 
Stage  III  Site  selection  and  predicted  development. 
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Stage  IV  Explorative  studies  of  possible  3-dimensional  orga- 
nization of  the  site. 

Stage  V Workshop  I:  structure.  Introduction  to  building  tech- 
niques and  systems.  Implication  of  industrialized  building. 
Detailed  application  to  one  aspect  of  the  oasis  facilities. 

Stage  VI  Workshop  II:  fabric  and  movement. 

Introduction  to  building  components  and  their  assembly  within 
a comprehensive  arrangement.  Implications  of  lighting  and 
acoustical  standards. 

Detailed  application  to  the  sleeping/bathing  accommodation. 
Stage  VII  Workshop  III:  objects-in-landscape. 

Detailed  investigation  of  problems  of  landscape  design  and 
the  accommodation  of  built-forms. 

Introduction  to  signs  and  communications  within  a recogniz- 
able region. 

Stage  VIII  Resolution  of  core  problem. 

Core  Problem  III:  Year  3/Terms  I + II 
Resort 

This  problem  is  proposed  as  the  last  in  the  sequence  con- 
cerned with  ‘isolated’  communities.  It  builds  on  the  two  pre- 
vious core  problems  by  introducing  greater  complexities  of 
organization  and  more  sophisticated  issues  of  diversity  and 
choice.  It  requires  understanding  of  large-scale  organization 
in  the  initial  investigation  and  also  in  the  field  as  a construc- 
tion operation.  Thus  the  emphasis  at  most  stages  of  this  prob- 
lem will  be  with  large-scale  conceptions  of  constructional  and 
mechanical  servicing  systems. 

The  problem  is  to  develop  proposals  for  a year-round 
‘pleasure  place,’  taking  advantage  of  natural  and  man-made 
facilities  which  may  be  utilized  in  an  imaginative  manner,  by 
vacationers,  tourists  and  residents.  The  problem  draws  on  our 
experience  of  existing  entertainments,  fashions  and  past 
phenomena  and  goes  forward  to  indicate  the  potential  of  the 
immediate  future. 


Stage  I Vacation  assignment:  investigation  and  evaluation  of 
existing  resorts. 

Seminars: 

History  of  spas,  resorts  and  towns  having  a single  economic 
base. 
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History  of  leisure. 

History  of  spectacle. 

Influence  of  fashion. 

Use  of  special  mechanical  equipment. 

Stage  II  Manifesto:  an  amplification  of  criteria  by  which  a 
building  program  may  be  proposed.  This  work  is  seen  as  a 
direct  extension  of  previous  core  problem  manifestoes. 

Stage  III  Site  selection  and  predicted  development. 

Stage  IV  Explorative  studies  of  3-dimensional  organization 
of  the  site.  Introduction  to  planning  concepts. 

Stage  V Workshop  I:  infra-structure.  Detailed  design  investi- 
gations based  on  Stage  IV  proposals.  Explorations  of  site 
services,  primary  mechanical  distributing  systems  and  skeletal 
structural  proposals. 

Stage  VI  Workshop  II:  living  unit.  Detailed  design  investiga- 
tions of  one  unit  of  living  unit  within  the  framework  described 
in  stage  V. 

Stage  VII  Workshop  III:  night  design.  Detailed  development  of 
proposals  for  ‘night  architecture.’ 

Stage  VIII  Resolution  of  core  problem. 

Core  Problem  IV.  Year  4/Terms  I + II 
Education  and  the  Community 

This  problem  is  in  principle  still  connected  to  all  the  earlier 
core  problems.  It  does,  however,  imply  much  greater  com- 
plexity than  any  of  the  previous  problems  by  being  based  on 
an  existing  community.  For  this  problem  a study  of  the  inter- 
action between  ‘tertiary  level’  educational  facilities  and  an 
urban  community  is  proposed. 

This  problem  aims  to  extend  the  ‘infra-structure’  concept 
of  Core  Problem  III  by  concentrating  on  the  detailed  require- 
ments of  highly  specialized  facilities  which  can  be  anticipated 
in  this  context. 

Stage  I Vacation  assignment:  investigation  and  evaluation  of 
typical  facilities  in  relevant  and  comparable  situations. 

Seminars: 

History  of  places  of  learning. 

History  of  revolution  and  communication. 

Investigation  of  Town/Gown  relationships. 

History  of  Academic  government  and  ritual. 

Investigation  of  Student/Teacher  relationships. 

T raditional  concepts  of  student  life. 


Local  concepts  of  education. 

The  place  of  technology  in  education. 

Stage  II  Manifesto:  an  amplification  of  criteria  by  which  a 
building  program  may  be  proposed.  This  work  is  seen  as  a 
direct  extension  of  previous  core  problem  manifestoes. 

Stage  III  Site  selection  and  predicted  development. 

Stage  IV  Explorative  studies  of  3-dimensional  organization 
of  the  site.  (Most  probably  the  preceding  stages  will  be  under- 
taken by  groups.) 

Stage  V Explorative  studies  of  individual  facilities  within  the 
framework  of  stage  IV. 

Stage  VI  Workshop  I:  specification  of  performance  criteria. 
Detailed  development  of  technical  studies  of  structure, 
mechanical  services  and  construction  based  on  proposals 
made  in  stage  V.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  given  to  methods 
of  construction  and  the  co-ordination  of  building  components. 
Stage  VII  Workshop  II:  acoustic  precision.  Development  of  a 
special  facility  requiring  precise  acoustical  performance. 
Stage  VIII  Resolution  of  core  problem. 

Core  Problem  V:  Year  5/Terms  I + II 

Renewal  Potentials  of  Degenerating  Areas 

This  problem  anticipates  several  multi-discipline  case-studies 

of  existing  urban  areas.  From  such  case-studies,  it  may  be 

possible  to  propose  regenerative  strategies  which  determine 

not  only  immediate  action  but  indicate  the  potential  effects 

of  such  immediate  action  as  long  range  forecasts. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  problems  will  be  organized  by  stu- 
dents and  that  they  will  be  responsible  for  the  arrangements 
of  developmental  and  other  resources  they  consider  relevant 
to  their  studies. 

In  general,  it  is  recommended  that  the  procedure  outlined 
for  core  problems  be  followed.  In  particular,  each  student  will 
be  required  to  submit  a statement  of  intent  defining  the  scope 
and  scale  of  each  case-study  (either  by  individuals  or  by 
groups)  at  the  outset  of  the  problem. 

The  statement  of  intent  should  also  indicate  the  required 
resources  (particularly  staff)  that  can  be  reasonably  predicted. 

The  statement  of  intent  must  include  a staff  member  (or 
other  qualified  person)  who  has  consented  to  act  as  Tutor  for 
the  whole  problem. 
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Professional  Practice 

In  term  II  there  will  be  a seminar  series  on  ‘Professional  and 
Legal  Responsibilities:  a re-assessment  of  present  and  implied 
responsibilities  between  architects,  related  professions,  em- 
ployers, contractors  and  society.’  (See  Mandatory  Courses) 


Mandatory  Courses:  other  than  core  problems 


ARC/  Criticism  J.  Medjuck 

1 .01/1  + II  From  an  introduction  to  the  principles  of  criticism,  the  course 
aims  to  evolve  an  evaluation  of  quality,  whether  in  writing, 
drama,  movies,  or  architecture.  The  discussions  will  parallel 
the  developments  in  the  introductory  problems. 

In  the  second  term  a parallel  theme  to  core  problem  I ‘Man 
and  his  attitudes  to  the  given  World’  will  be  developed  through 
reading  assignments  and  discussions.  It  is  hoped  that,  by 
ranging  over  the  whole  field  of  literature,  by  devaluing  time, 
the  past  can  be  made  to  give  up  potent  and  relevant  images 
which  will  enrich  the  work  of  the  core  problems. 


ARC/  Introduction  to  mathematics: 

1 .02/1  + II  The  nature  and  role  of  mathematics,  illustrated  primarily  by 
(Maths  100)  the  development  of  numerical  and  geometric  ideas.  Lectures, 
films,  study  of  mathematical  literature,  and  the  writing  of  an 
essay.  T utorials  will  provide  opportunity  for  doing  mathe- 
matics as  well  as  talking  about  it. 


ARC/  Professional  and  legal  responsibilities  Dr.  T.  Howarth 
5.03/11  A seminar  course  on  the  present  responsibilities  between 

architects,  employers,  contractors  and  society  together  with 
discussions  of  future  trends. 


Numbering 

The  letters  indicate  the  department;  the  first  figure  of  the 
three  figure  set  indicates  restrictions  on  enrolment  by  years 
(‘1  ’ indicates  no  restrictions  whereas  ‘2’  indicates  the  course 
is  available  to  second  year  and  above);  the  second  and  third 
figures  indicate  individual  course  number;  ‘Roman’  numerals 
indicate  the  terms  in  which  the  course  is  offered;  (l  + ll  indi- 
cates a full  year  course);  prerequisites  are  given  in  paren- 
thesis. 
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ARC/1.11/11 
(intro, 
prob.  C) 


ARC/2.12/1 

(ARC/ 

1.11/11) 


ARC/ 

1.13/11 


ARC/2.14/1 


ARC/ 
2.1 5/1  + II 


*ARC/ 
2.20/1 + 11 


For  example  ARC/1.11/11  (intro,  prob.  C)  is  given  by  the 
Department  of  Architecture;  open  to  all  years;  course  no.  1 1 ; 
The  central  frame  of  architecture;  given  in  term  II  introduc- 
tory problem  C:  Historical  Case  Studies  is  a prerequisite 
course. 

Electives:  Department  of  Architecture 
The  central  frame  of  architecture  Prof.  G.  Baird 
Introduction  to  the  idea  of  architecture  both  as  a refection  of 
a given  social  order  and  as  a generator  of  that  order. 

The  phenomenology  of  architecture  Prof.  G.  Baird 
A more  precise  and  theoretical  elaboration  of  ARC/1.1 1/11, 
employing  the  principles  of  phenomenological  philosophy, 
perception  psychology  and  modern  communication  theory. 

Theory  of  architecture  Prof.  K.  Barker 

An  introduction  to  general  principles  of  design.  Consideration 
of  geographical,  economic,  technical  and  social  factors  which 
influence  architectural  form. 

Aesthetic  and  functional  problems  involved  in  the  design 
of  a building.  Development  of  methodical  design  technique. 

Theories  of  systems  and  decision-making  Prof.  R.  Whiteley 
Introductory  discussions  on  scientific  discovery  and  inven- 
tion, scientific  method,  decision  theory,  systems,  computer 
logic,  etc.,  a critical  look  at  these  methods  and  theories  and 
an  exploration  of  the  capabilities  of  such  tools  in  the  field  of 
design  and  architecture. 

Aesthetics  Prof.  B.  Myers 

A historical  and  critical  survey  of  the  principle  theories  of 
aesthetics. 

The  Canadian  scene  1670-1970  Prof.  W.  Goulding 
Analysis  of  the  buildings  and  spaces  and  the  ideas  and  forces 
that  shaped  them. 

A study  of  the  farms,  villages  and  forts  of  early  Quebec  and 
the  Maritimes,  the  impact  of  early  industry  and  how  the  de- 
velopment of  industry,  steam  power  and  the  rail-road  affected 
19th  century  development. 
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The  development  of  Victorian  taste  in  architecture,  how  new 
sources  of  energy  and  technical  inventions  helped  to  create 
the  modern  urban  explosion. 

The  character  of  the  Canadian  city  and  countryside  today. 

ARC/2.21/1  Pattern  and  style  in  19th  century  Ontario  Prof.  W.  Goulding 
Using  as  case  studies  two  towns  (to  which  field  trips  will  be 
organized)  which  were  largely  built  in  the  19th  century  to  ex- 
amine the  roles  of  public  and  private  responsibility  in  their 
development,  their  physical  organization,  scale  and  appear- 
ance. Selected  typical  buildings  will  be  examined  in  detail, 
and  some  estimate  of  their  viability  today  will  be  made. 


*ARC/  Architectural  forms  of  the  antique  world  and  their  impact  on 
2.22/1  + II  the  19th  century  Prof.  W.  Goulding 

An  examination  of  some  of  the  most  famous  building  groups 
of  ancient  Egypt,  classical  Greece  and  Rome  with  emphasis 
on  their  repeated  impact  on  the  taste  and  style  of  later  ages 
of  Western  culture,  particularly  on  the  so-called  ‘Revival 
Period.’  At  least  one  tour  will  be  made  of  ‘Revival  Period’ 
buildings  in  Metro  Toronto. 

*ARC/  The  European  tradition  of  framed  building  Prof.  J.  H.  Acland 
2.23/1  + II  A study  of  the  generative  principles  of  design  in  the  primitive 
and  historical  evolution  of  Northern  European  Architecture. 
Primitive  frame,  Gothic,  National  Renaissance,  Structural 
Electicism  and  Iron  and  Steel  Frame. 

*ARC/  The  Mediterranean  tradition  of  mass  and  shell  building 
2.24/1 + 11  Prof.  J.  H.  Acland 

A study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  design  operative  in 
the  evolution  of  architecture  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Middle  East. 

Primitive  mass  and  shell,  Byzantine  and  Islamic  domes, 
Romanesque  vaults,  Baroque  domes  and  ferroconcrete  shells 
today. 


*ARC/  Design  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  Dr.  T.  Howarth 
2.25/1  -+  II  This  course  is  virtually  a survey  of  cultural  development  in 
Western  Europe  and  North  America  during  the  19th  and  20th 


Counts  as  mandatory  course  for  graduation  (page  48) 
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ARC/ 

1.30/11 


ARC/ 

1.31/11 


ARC/5.32/1 


ARC/2.33/1 

(ARC/ 

1.31/11) 


ARC/3.40/1 


ARC/4.41/1 

(ARC/ 

3.40/1) 


centuries.  The  changing  character  of  the  physical  environ- 
ment (the  growth  of  urbanisation  for  example)  is  seen  in  its 
social  and  economic  context,  and  the  universality  of  design 
principles  in  terms  of  time  and  place  is  discussed.  The  effects 
upon  society,  and  consequently  on  the  built  environment,  of 
industrialization,  population  growth,  inventions,  etc.,  are 
studied  together  with  progressive  movements  in  the  arts  and 
crafts. 

Theory  of  movement  Instructor  to  be  announced 
An  introduction  to  concepts  of  movement  systems  based  par- 
ticularly on  studies  of  mechanical  equipment. 

This  course  will  aim  to  establish  criteria  by  which  mecha- 
nical equipment  can  be  evaluated  by  humanistic  standards 
as  well  as  engineering  efficiency. 

Theory  of  sensory  perception  Instructor  to  be  announced 
An  introduction  to  sensory  and  physiological  perception  of 
natural  and  man-made  conditions. 

Development  of  climate  modification  through  the  evalua- 
tion of  human  requirements. 

Theory  of  acoustics  Instructor  to  be  announced 
Development  of  acoustical  control  through  planning.  Detailed 
analysis  of  specialized  acoustic  standards  and  investigations 
of  theoretical  concepts  of  acoustic  prediction. 

Theory  of  lighting  Instructor  to  be  announced 
Evaluation  of  standards  of  daylighting  and  artificial  lighting 
in  relation  to  definable  activities. 

Methods  of  computation  to  achieve  precise  performance. 

Structural  engineering  I Instructor  to  be  announced 
A thorough  study  of  the  forces  in  and  the  deformation  charac- 
teristics of  various  skeletal  structures. 

Design  of  skeletal  structures  in  steel,  concrete,  and  timber 
by  graphical  and  mathematical  methods. 

Structural  engineering  II  not  given  69/70 
Mathematical  analysis  of  indeterminate  structures  (continuous 
beams,  frames,  etc.)  and  design  of  indeterminate  structures 
in  steel,  concrete  and  timber. 


•Counts  as  mandatory  course  for  graduation  (page  48) 
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ARC/5.42/1  Structural  engineering  III  not  given  69/70 

(ARC/  A more  detailed  study  (using  approximate  methods)  of  the 
4.41/1)  behaviour  of  more  frequently  encountered  shells,  folded 
plates,  grids  and  plates.  Design  of  surface  structures. 


ARC/  Environmental  filters  Prof.  S.  Kent 
1.50/11)  The  principles  and  development  of  filters  or  ‘membranes’  as 
modifiers  of  given  environmental  conditions.  This  course  will 
develop  evaluation  of  properties  of  building  material  types  in 
relation  to  performance  specifications. 


ARC/2.51/1  Building  components  Instructor  to  be  announced 

(ARC/  Detailed  consideration  of  manufactured  building  components 
1.50/11)  (not,  however,  building  materials). 

This  course  will  refer  to  problems  of  manufacturing  meth- 
ods, availability,  standardization,  assembly  and  installation. 


ARC/  Systems  of  construction  Prof.  W.  McBain 
3.52/11  Development  of  industrialized  building  systems.  This  course 
will  be  prefaced  by  a historical  survey  in  order  to  establish 
criteria  of  assessment  for  any  system.  It  will  consider  appro- 
priate materials,  forms  and  scales  of  operation. 

ARC/3.60/1  Plant  material  and  landform  Prof.  F.  Watts 

Introduction  to  plant  ecology  (with  emphasis  on  the  ‘architec- 
tural’ qualities  of  plant  forms)  and  to  natural  land  formations 
with  an  evaluation  of  man-made  changes. 


ARC/  History  of  gardens  Prof.  F.  Watts 

1.61/11  An  evaluation  of  the  conditions  and  desires  that  establish 

garden-building  throughout  the  world,  together  with  a critical 
assessment  of  the  resulting  forms. 

ARC/  Surveying,  measuring  and  recording  buildings’  exceptional 
3.62/11  architectural  or  historical  significance  Prof.  W.  Goulding 
(ARC/  Development  of  attitudes  and  procedures  for  the  preservation 
2.21/1)  of  buildings. 


ARC/4.70/1 


ARC/5.71/1 


ARC/5.72/1 


ARC/ 

5.73/11 


ARC/ 

1.80/11 


ARC/ 
2.81/1  + 11 


ARC/ 
2.82/1 + 11 


ARC/2.83/1 


ARC/4.84/1 
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Town  and  regional  planning  Prof.  A.  Waterhouse 
Problems  of  world  urbanization;  the  year  2000;  nature  of  the 
megalopolis,  its  guidance  and  control;  urban  functions  and 
transportation;  analysis  and  research  techniques;  urban 
renewal. 


ARC/2.85 


Planning  law  Prof.  S.  Benjamin 

Introduction  to  the  existing  legal  processes  of  planning  and 
an  evaluation  of  their  potential  as  a problem-solving  tool 
based  on  specific  criteria  of  human  standards. 

Problems  of  growth  and  change  in  the  city 

Prof.  K.  Stevens  and  Prof.  P.  Carter 

A seminar  based  on  case  study  explorations  of  typical  cities. 

Economic  principles  in  urban  design  Prof.  K.  Stevens 
A seminar  based  on  methods  of  implementation  to  achieve 
predicted  patterns  of  growth. 


Introduction  to  drawing  Prof.  J.  A.  Hall 

Architectural  sketching  and  life  drawing  through  a variety  of 
drawing  media. 

Study  of  colour  as  an  element  of  architectural  design 

Prof.  J.  A.  Hall  and  visitors 

Letter  forms  and  lettering  in  relation  to  architecture;  and  an 
investigation  of  techniques  of  visual  communication. 

Individual  studio  projects  in  drawing,  painting,  sculpture  and 
photography  Prof.  J.  A.  Hall 

Facilities  for  working  from  models  together  with  field  trips. 

Dorset  Summer  workshop  Prof.  J.  A.  Hall 

For  two  weeks  immediately  preceeding  registration,  the 
Forestry  school  facilities  are  available  for  intensive  work  with 
guidance  on  drawing,  painting  and  photography. 


Technical  communication  Prof.  D.  H.  Lee 
Investigation  and  report  on  design  and  performance  of  ma- 
terials and  systems.  Specification  forms,  contractual  docu- 
ments. 
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ARC/2.85/1  Computer  courses  Mr.  L.  Green 

The  course  objective  is  to  enable  students  with  no  prior  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  computing  to  decide  when  computing 
technology  could  be  exploited  to  advantage  in  achieving  an 
architect’s  goals. 

‘How  Computers  work’  will  be  the  initial  course  material 
upon  which  application  of  interest  to  the  class  will  be  re- 
viewed, or  if  resources  permit,  initiated. 

Other  Departments 

In  addition  to  the  elective  courses  described  in  this  Calendar, 
students  are  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  the  variety  of 
courses  offered  by  other  departments,  not  only  with  our 
Faculty  but  also  by  other  departments  within  the  University. 
Students  should,  therefore,  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  as  well  as  with 
our  own. 

Students  are  recommended  to  consult  the  Department 
Handbook  for  courses  that  are  particularly  relevant. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  students  may  only  be 
enrolled  in  an  elective  course  with  the  consent  of  their  Year 
Co-ordinator  and  the  Instructor  giving  the  course  and  the 
consent  of  the  faculty  or  division  concerned.  Attention  should 
be  given,  not  only  to  level  of  each  course,  but  also  to  the  pre- 
requisite courses. 

At  registration,  students  will  be  asked  to  list  alternative 
choices  of  electives  (in  preferred  order)  so  that  the  Faculty 
Office  may  make  suitable  arrangements  for  other  courses, 
should  any  course  be  oversubscribed. 

Registration  of  final  elective  choices  will  take  place  on 
Friday,  September  26, 1969  in  the  Faculty  Office. 


Practical  Experience 

Students  will  be  advised  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  any 
requirements  for  practical  experience  associated  with  the 
undergraduate  program. 

Resources:  Departmental  Staff 

Students  are  advised  to  consult  the  Department  of  Architec- 
ture Handbook  and  to  familiarize  themselves,  through  the 
biographical  statement,  with  the  particular  experiences  and 
interests  of  each  staff  member.  In  this  way,  they  will  be  able 
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to  make  better  use  of  the  staff  members  as  ‘resources’  if  any 
special  problems  or  developments  arise  through  the  core 
program. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Architecture  full-time  attendance 
is  mandatory  for  at  least  one  academic  year. 

Depending  upon  the  candidate’s  special  interests  and  apti- 
tude, the  graduate  programme  may  take  one  of  two  forms: 

A)  An  individual  research  project  in  which  the  candidate  in- 
vestigates in  depth  a subject  of  his  own  choosing  under 
the  guidance  of  a tutor,  and  produces  an  illustrated,  written 
dissertation 

or 

B)  A studio  design  course  where  major  issues  concerning  the 
architectural  aspects  of  urban  design  are  explored.  In  this 
case  the  means  of  presentation  will  be  by  drawings,  dia- 
grams and  models,  with  a fully-documented  report. 

Under  A above.  Advanced  research  may  be  undertaken  in  one 
of  several  fields,  for  example: 
history,  theory  and  criticism 
architectural  science  and  technology 
the  functional  requirements  of  a building  type  (schools,  hos- 
pitals, civic  buildings,  etc.) 

architecture  and  the  human  environment  in  extreme  climates 
- studies  of  architecture  and  the  planning  of  communities  in 
the  far  north  and  the  tropics 

Recent  research  in  Architecture  has  ranged  over  subjects 
as  widely  divergent  as  the  design  of  university  residences, 
precast  concrete,  housing  in  the  Canadian  North,  the  life  and 
work  of  F.  L.  Sullivan,  archaeological  studies  in  Central 
America,  and  industrialized  building  systems. 

Each  candidate  is  allocated  a tutor  who  advises  on  matters 
relating  to  his  research  and  academic  studies,  and  the  re- 
sources of  other  departments  of  the  University  are  available 
to  him. 

Under  B above.  Studio  work  both  on  a collaborative  and  indi- 
vidual basis  forms  the  major  part  of  the  candidate’s  pro- 
gramme and  is  used  to  synthesize  supporting  lecture  and  se- 
minar courses.  Visiting  critics  and  guest  speakers  are  intro- 
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duced  to  the  design  juries  and  seminar  sessions.  Instead  of 
a written  dissertation  each  candidate  is  required  to  produce  a 
report  and  conclusions  supported  by  the  drawings  and  models 
prepared  in  the  studio. 

The  objective  of  the  programme  is  to  place  architecture  in 
the  wider  context  of  regional  and  urban  planning  and  to  give 
the  candidate  an  opportunity  of  appraising  the  complex  forces 
that  shape  the  human  environment.  The  first  phase  of  the 
work  examines  these  forces  which  are  then  used  as  tools  for 
the  implementation  and  formulation  of  design  policies  and 
decisions  for  some  real  situation  as,  for  example,  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  (studied  in  1964-65)  in  London,  Ontario 
(1965-66). 

An  urban  sketch  plan  is  produced  indicating  how  the  area 
might  be  developed  over  a period  of  two  or  three  decades, 
and  becomes  the  framework  for  more  detailed  studies.  In  this 
latter  phase  of  the  studio  programme  major  elements  of  the 
scheme  are  designed,  such  as  a transportation  exchange,  an 
intense  activity  node,  or  housing. 

Among  the  ancillary  courses  specified  by  the  Master’s  Com- 
mittee are  an  urban  case  study  seminar,  and  a seminar  on 
transportation. 

Research  Groups 

Schools  Research.  A project  on  school  design,  organized  and 
directed  in  collaboration  with  the  Ontario  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. Professors  W.  J.  McBain,  Y.  Y.  Jung. 

Historical  Research.  With  the  help  of  a grant  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tourism  and  Information,  an  inventory  and  record  of 
buildings  of  architectural  interest  in  Ontario  is  being  prepared. 
Professor  W.  S.  Gouding. 

Regulations 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Architecture  are  ac- 
cepted under  the  General  Regulations  of  the  School  of  Gradu- 
ate Studies. 

la  A candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Architecture  shall 
hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture  or  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Applied  Science  in  Architecture  of  this  Univer- 
sity or  a degree  from  some  other  university  recognized  as 
equivalent  by  the  Council  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

1 b Graduate  students  are  required  to  perform  at  least  one  full 
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session’s  work,  or  its  equivalent,  before  being  recommended 
for  the  degree  of  M.Arch. 

1c  A candidate  for  the  degree  of  M.Arch.  must  have  a good 
academic  record  in  his  undergraduate  course  and  must  have 
an  average  mark  on  written  examinations  of  at  least  66%  in 
his  final  undergraduate  year,  save  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances. 

Id  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.Arch.  are  required  to  pass 
written  or  oral  examinations  in  not  fewer  than  two  and  not 
more  than  five  subjects,  in  addition  to  preparation  of  a thesis, 
in  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree.  At  least  half 
of  the  subjects  chosen  should  have  relevance  to  the  thesis 
topic.* 

2 A candidate  wishing  to  proceed  to  a graduate  degree  shall 
register  with  the  Secretary  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  and  must  submit  evi- 
dence that  the  department  concerned  is  willing  to  enrol  him. 

3 Not  later  than  October  31 , he  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
for  acceptance  by  the  Council  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  the  title  of  his  proposed  thesis  as  approved  by  the 
department  concerned. 

4 Not  later  than  May  15,  he  shall  present  evidence  to  the 
Council  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  that  he  has  spent 
not  less  than  one  academic  year  in  the  department  concerned. 

5 Evidence  that  the  candidate  has  satisfactorily  met  all  the 
requirements  of  the  Department  of  Architecture  with  regard  to 
thesis  and  to  such  examinations  as  the  Department  shall  re- 
quire, shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Council  of  the  School  of  Grad- 
uate Studies  through  the  sub-committee  administering  the 
regulations  governing  the  degree  of  Master  of  Architecture, 
not  later  than  May  6. 

Special  Instructions  to  Candidates 

All  enquiries  for  graduate  work  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Department  Secretary  indicating  clearly  whether  the  research 
programme  or  the  studio  course  is  preferred.  An  interview  will 
be  arranged  if  possible. 

The  following  information  should  be  provided: 
curriculum  vitae; 

official  transcript  of  marks  obtained  in  undergraduate 
courses; 

*ln  certain  cases  a candidate  may  read  the  subjects  of  the  Diploma  Course  in 
Urban  and  Regional  Planning  in  lieu  ot  the  subjects  normally  required;  the  thesis, 
however,  remains  the  major  assignment. 
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three  letters  of  recommendation  one  of  which  must  be  from 
the  head  of  the  school  in  which  the  undergraduate  degree 
was  obtained; 

examples  of  design  work,  publications,  etc. 

if  the  research  programme  is  preferred  the  proposed  area  of 
study,  or  thesis  topic  must  be  stated  together  with  a short 
outline  of  intentions  (about  500  words). 

Candidates  whose  native  language  is  other  than  English 
must  have  complied  with  General  Admission  Requirements. 

Candidates  should  ensure  that  they  have  financial  resources 
necessary  to  complete  the  academic  requirements  of  the 
course  before  seeking  admission. 

Scholarships  and  Awards 

Enquiries  for  scholarships  and  awards  should  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  and  not  the  De- 
partment, except  in  the  case  of  awards  listed  below: 

Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  Fellowships 
Canadian  Council  on  Urban  and  Regional  Research  Fellow- 
ships 


Graduate  Assistantships 

Several  graduate  assistantships  of  $2,500  are  offered  to  suit- 
ably qualified  Master’s  degree  candidates.  The  appointments 
carry  some  teaching  responsibilities  and  application  should 
be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Architecture,  Urban 
and  Regional  Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture  before 
June  1. 

SPECIAL  LECTURERS  AND  VISITORS  1968-69 

W.  Allen 
P.  E.  Borchers 
R.  Buckminster  Fuller 
R.  Iredale 
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VISITING  LECTURERS  AND  CONSULTANTS  1968-69 


Raymond  T.  Affleck 

J.  Anderson 
P.  Arthur 

D.  G.  Bailey 
Ron  Baird 
M.  Barcelo 
W.  Billing 
B.  Briscoe 
M.  Charney 
G.  Cook 
P.  Croydon 
A.  Dean 
A,  Demb 

Meredith  Fleming 

K.  B.  Frampton 
Lionel  S.  Ginsler 
Gerald  Granek 
Les  Green 

F.  W.  Helyar 

F.  Lebensold 
Ray  Lifchez 

G.  A.  Maclnnis 


B.  Millar 

G.  P.  Mitalas 
J.  Murray 

R.  Nevitt 

A.  Paine 
N.  Pau 

C.  A.  Roberts 

H.  Robertson 
G.  Robinson 
N.  Seethaler 
P.  Sepp 

G.  Shepherd 
J.  Siegel 
P.  M.  Smith 
E.  Soance 
R.  Spiegel 
Paul  Tarjan 
W.  Thompson 
P.  Webb 
R.  Wilcox 

B.  W.  Wills 


DEPARTMENT  OF 
URBAN  AND 
REGIONAL  PLANNING 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

The  profession  of  urban  and  regional  planner  is  effectively 
fifty  years  old  in  Canada,  the  Town  Planning  Institute  of  Can- 
ada having  been  founded  in  1917.  Development  has  been 
rapid  in  the  past  fifteen  years  and  today  all  Canadian  cities 
and  most  towns  have  recognized  the  need  for  planning  by 
setting  up  departments  to  prepare  and  administer  plans.  Se- 
nior levels  of  government  also  acknowledge  the  need  for 
planning.  Most  provinces  have  planning  departments.  Metro- 
politan areas  have  undertaken  planning,  and  there  is  mount- 
ing interest  in  regional  planning  and  development. 

Career  opportunities  range  widely,  from  the  work  of  the 
planning  director  much  concerned  with  the  relationship  be- 
tween government  and  the  planning  operation,  to  the  role  of 
the  highly  specialized  researcher.  The  latter  is  of  rising  im- 
portance as  interest  shown  by  various  supporting  disciplines, 
such  as  economics,  sociology  and  political  science,  increases, 
and  data  about  the  city  becomes  increasingly  capable  of 
being  handled  by  computer.  There  are  also  many  firms  of  con- 
sultants who  undertake  various  kinds  of  planning  for  munici- 
palities and  private  developers. 

The  qualities  necessary  for  the  planner  are  many.  Above  all, 
it  is  vital  that  he  has  a strong  interest  in,  and  curiosity  about, 
the  working  of  the  city.  He  must  be  willing  to  involve  himself 
in  the  on-going  process  of  guiding  the  development  of  the  city 
and  the  region.  He  must  be  concerned  with  the  city  and  re- 
gion seen  as  political,  social,  economic  and  physical  entities 
and  he  must  be  able  to  see  things  from  many  perspectives 
and  from  many  points  of  view.  He  must  therefore,  be  prepared 
to  study  the  city  very  seriously  and  must  be  able  to  organize 
this  knowledge  so  that  it  may  be  useful. 

In  addition,  he  has  to  have  a will  to  action  which  will  enable 
him  to  propose  solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  city  as  they 
manifest  themselves  in  his  field  of  interest.  He  must  develop 
powers  of  initiative  and  cooperation  in  working  with  others 
through  the  political  system.  This  requires  the  planner  to  de- 
velop a high  degree  of  maturity  of  judgment  and  a breadth 
of  outlook  required  by  few  other  professions. 

Planning  is  closely  related  to  many  other  disciplines.  There 
are  the  knowledge  disciplines  of  economics,  sociology,  politi- 
cal science,  social  psychology;  the  action  disciplines  of  engi- 
neering, architecture,  landscape  architecture  and  law;  and 
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those  disciplines  which  deal  systematically  with  values.  Stu- 
dents may  therefore  enter  a planning  programme  from  a very 
wide  variety  of  disciplines  and  each  makes  a special  contribu- 
tion to  the  multi-disciplinary  operation  of  planning  education. 

In  addition  to  professional  openings,  there  is  also  an  in- 
creasing number  of  opportunities  in  academic  research  work 
and  this  aspect  of  planning  will  probably  become  more  im- 
portant in  the  future,  The  Department  of  Urban  and  Regional 
Planning  works  closely  with  the  University’s  Centre  for  Urban 
and  Community  Studies,  placing  considerable  emphasis  on 
the  need  for  the  student  to  learn  to  carry  out  independent 
research. 

For  those  students  who  have  no  experience  of  graphic  work 
or  the  use  of  the  computer,  special  pre-term  courses  are  ar- 
ranged and  attendance  is  required.  All  students  must  become 
proficient  in  both  these  fields. 

The  student  is  encouraged  to  find  his  own  special  interests 
in  planning  and  to  develop  them.  This  should  not  be  difficult 
if  the  student  is  properly  motivated  toward  promotion  of  the 
public  interest  - an  essential  prerequisite  for  admission  to  a 
programme  in  urban  and  regional  planning. 

The  M.Sc.(PI.)  programme  is  designed  to  equip  the  student 
entering  professional  life  and  to  provide  a foundation  for  thos< 
who  may  wish  to  continue  with  further  education. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  URBAN 
AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

The  M.Sc.(PI.)  course  is  intended  to  give  a good  standard  of 
education  in  both  urban  and  regional  planning  as  a base  for 
professional  activity  in  those  fields,  and  for  subsequent 
academic  specialization  in  one  of  them. 

Candidates  forthe  M.Sc.(PI.)  programme  will  be  required 
to  complete  a programme  consisting  of  required  and  elective 
subjects  as  the  Graduate  Department  may  indicate. 

The  thesis  shall  be  upon  a topic  within  the  field  of  the  cur- 
rent theory  and  practice  of  planning.  Topics  largely  belongin' 
to  the  supporting  subjects  and  having  only  minor  concern 
with  planning  would  not  be  suitable.  The  thesis  should  be  a 
contribution  to  knowledge  but  its  main  purpose  is  the  educa- 
tion of  the  student.  Students  will  in  general  be  expected  to 
offer  theses  which  go  beyond  the  purely  descriptive. 
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The  thesis  alternative  consists  of  two  additional  half  year 
courses  plus  a research  topic  together  with  a research  report. 

Normally  a candidate  will  be  required  to  attend  the  Univer- 
sity for  a minimum  of  two  full  academic  years  in  order  to  cover 
the  programme.  The  distribution  of  the  courses  over  the  two 
years  is  flexible  except  that  Theory  II,  Project  Work  II  and 
Thesis  may  be  taken  only  in  the  second  year  unless  special 
circumstances  require  otherwise. 

Classes  usually  begin  during  the  third  week  of  September 
and  continue,  with  a short  break  at  Christmas,  until  the  end  of 
March.  Students  from  overseas  are  advised  to  come  to  To- 
ronto a week  before  the  commencement  of  classes  in  order 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  procedures. 

Candidates  whose  native  language  is  other  than  English 
are  required  to  give  proof  of  proficiency  in  English  language. 
The  Princeton  or  Michigan  test  results  should  be  submitted 
for  this  purpose.  (See  English  Facility  Requirements  p.  19  of 
this  calendar.) 

The  application  form  for  the  M.Sc.(PI.)  degree  is  the  normal 
application  form  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Graduate  Stu- 
dies. Transcripts  of  marks  should  be  submitted  in  duplicate. 
Applicants  should  submit  with  their  curriculum  vitae  at  least 
one  letter  of  recommendation  indicating  their  academic 
ability. 

Application,  in  the  first  instance,  should  be  made  by  letter 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Urban  and  Regional 
Planning. 

The  M.Sc.(PI.)  degree,  together  with  the  required  profes- 
sional experience  gives  admission  to  Membership  in  the  Town 
Planning  Institute  of  Canada. 

Awards 

The  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  offers  annu- 
ally to  degree  students  in  planning  fellowships  of  $3,000.  In- 
formation may  be  obtained  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Applications  to  be  submitted  not  later  than  March  1, 
through  the  Department. 

Regulations 

1 Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Urban 
and  Regional  Planning  are  accepted  under  the  General 
Regulations  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
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2 a A candidate  shall  hold  the  bachelor’s  degree  of  this  Uni- 
versity in  architecture,  civil  engineering;  or  in  arts  or  science 
having  taken  an  Honour  Course  in  economics,  geography, 
geology,  law,  political  science,  sociology,  social  anthropology 
or  other  discipline  which  the  Council  of  the  School  of  Gradu-  | 
ate  Studies  may  approve;  and  shall  have  obtained  Class  II 
honours  standing  in  his  final  undergraduate  year. 

2b  Approved  graduates  of  the  General  Course  of  this  Univer- 
sity who  have  achieved  at  least  B standing  in  their  final  year 
may  be  considered  eligible  for  admission  to  the  degree  after 
completion  of  an  additional  programme  (with  at  least  B stand- 
ing) considered  equivalent  to  a full  year  of  Honour  Course 
work. 

2c  Graduates  of  other  universities  will  be  admitted  under  2a 
and  2b  on  proof  that  the  same  levels  of  academic  attainment 
have  been  reached. 

3a  The  candidate  shall  successfully  complete  the  program  of 
study  prescribed  and  shall  complete  a research  project.  The 
project  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  department,  be  in  the 
form  of  a thesis  or  it  may  consist  of  additional  course  work 
and  a limited  research  assignment. 

3 b Normally  candidates  shall  be  required  to  attend  the  Uni- 
versity for  two  academic  years.  This  requirement  may  be  re- 
duced for  students  who  hold  the  Diploma  in  Town  and  Re- 
gional Planning,  or  its  equivalent,  and  who  meet  the  other  ad- 
mission prerequisites. 

4 a Candidates  may  apply  for  credit  to  be  allowed  for  requirec 
courses.  Such  courses  passed  as  part  of  the  Diploma  Course 
in  Town  and  Regional  Planning  may  be  given  credit.  Other 
courses  in  this  or  another  university  may  be  considered. 

4 b Candidates  holding  a bachelor’s  degree  (general)  may 
apply  for  credit  in  courses  taken  in  addition  to  their  General 
Course  programme,  provided  such  courses  are  of  an  Honour 
Course  level  and  would  be  accepted  under  2b. 

5 The  thesis  shall  deal  with  a subject  within  the  field  of  theor 
and  practice  of  planning.  Subjects  predominantly  in  the  field 
of  the  supporting  disciplines  will  not  be  acceptable. 

6 Candidates  for  the  degree  shall  register  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  submitting  evidence  from 
the  Department  of  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  that  they  are 
acceptable  for  enrolment. 
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7 Normally  approved  titles  of  theses  shall  be  submitted  not 
later  than  March  31. 

8 Evidence  that  the  candidate  has  met  all  requirements  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  Council  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
not  later  than  May  6. 

DIPLOMA  IN  URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

In  addition  to  the  M.Sc.(PI.)  the  Department  offers  a one-year 
Diploma  in  Planning  within  the  Faculty  of  Architecture,  Urban 
& Regional  Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture.  The  pro- 
gramme is  substantially  the  same  as  that  for  the  first  year  of 
the  M.Sc.(PL),  and  adequate  performance  in  the  Diploma 
year,  together  with  the  necessary  academic  standing  in  the 
first  degree,  may  make  a student  acceptable  to  enter  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  M.Sc.(PI.)  programme. 

All  Diploma  students  must  normally  take  the  following  six 
compulsory  subects: 

Theory  of  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  I 
Planning  Literature 
Local  Government 

Community  Planning  Law  and  Administration 

Municipal  Engineering 

Elements  of  Economics  for  Planners 

and  Project  Work  I 

Urban  Data  and  Systems  Analysis 

Each  student  must  also  take  one  elective  course  selected 
from  those  listed.  In  addition  to  those  elective  subjects  listed 
under  ‘Details  of  Courses’  electives  are  also  available  in  urban 
geography,  housing,  sociology,  and  in  some  other  subjects, 
by  arrangement. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  Diploma  programme  students  must  be 
approved  graduates  of  a university  or  hold  an  approved  pro- 
fessional qualification.  Normally  the  standard  of  admission 
will  be  the  same  as  for  the  M.Sc.(PL),  and  preference  in  allo- 
cating places  will  normally  be  given  to  M.Sc.(PI.)  applicants. 
Only  a small  number  of  Diploma  students  are  taken  and  appli- 
cants having  the  admission  requirements  for  the  M.Sc.(PI.) 
are  advised  to  apply  for  that  degree  in  the  first  instance.  Over- 
seas students  may  be  accepted  in  the  Diploma  programme. 

The  Diploma  programme  does  not  give  admission  to  the 
Town  Planning  Institute  of  Canada,  and  Diploma  students  are 
not  normally  eligible  for  CMHC  fellowships. 

Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Urban  and  Regional  Planning. 
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DETAILS  OF  THE  COURSES  IN  URBAN  AND 
REGIONAL  PLANNING 

The  details  of  subjects  for  the  M.Sc.(PI.)  and  the  Diploma  are 
as  follows:  ‘X’  denotes  a one-term  course. 

Theory  of  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  I A.  J.  Dakin 
1007  (a)  Theory  of  Urban  Planning 

Urban  development  is  examined  with  reference  to  the  physical 
form  and  functioning  of  cities,  the  trends  in  the  emerging  so- 
ciety, and  to  technical  and  cultural  change  as  related  to  the 
problems  of  growth,  scale,  renewal,  anatomy  and  transporta- 
tion in  cities. 

The  various  theories  of  urban  planning  are  dealt  with  at  first 
in  terms  of  theory  and  secondly  in  terms  of  the  application  of 
theory.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  assisting  the  student  to  develop 
a critical  appreciation  of  urban  theory,  and  parallel  with  this 
part  of  the  course  the  class  carries  out  live  project  work  in  the 
form  of  an  Official  Plan  for  an  Ontario  town.  The  student, 
therefore,  obtains  theoretical  insight  and  practical  experience 
in  such  matters  as  the  location  of  industry  and  residential 
areas,  the  definition  of  neighbourhood  units,  the  siting  of  com 
mercial,  retail,  wholesale  and  civic  areas,  educational  and 
recreational  needs,  urban  renewal,  engineering  matters  and 
financial  and  administrative  implementation. 

(b)  Theory  of  Regional  Planning 

The  study  of  the  anatomy,  growth  and  trends  of  metropolitan 
regions  introduces  the  student  to  the  problems  of  the  major 
agglomeration,  the  metropolitan  areas  of  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver  being  used  as  examples.  These  ex- 
isting major  urban  areas  are  studied  in  conjunction  with  Le 
Corbusier’s  theories  for  major  cities  and  examples  of  his  ap- 
plication of  these  theories  to  existing  cities. 

An  examination  of  the  problem  of  the  delineation  of  the  re- 
gion for  planning  purposes  leads  to  a study  of  specific  urban  | 
based  regions,  district  planning  in  Alberta  and  the  economic 
regions  of  Ontario. 

The  student  is  introduced  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
planning  for  river  basins  in  terms  of  multi-purpose  use  and 
comprehensive  development.  The  approaches  used  are  illus 
trated  from  examples  in  Canada,  the  United  States  and  Afric; 

Planning  at  national  level  is  examined  from  the  point  of  vie 
of  the  economist  and  is  considered  in  the  context  of  Canada 
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1008  Theory  of  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  II  A.  J.  Dakin 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  student’s  critical 
understanding  of  planning  theory.  He  examines  various  gen- 
eral theories  of  planning,  relating  them  to  special  theories  of 
urban  and  regional  planning.  The  implications  of  other  theo- 
ries, such  as  location  theory,  are  examined  in  their  relation 
to  planning.  Evaluation  of  mathematical  models  with  particular 
reference  to  metropolitan  areas  is  attempted,  together  with  a 
study  of  the  human  responses  to  the  modern  city. 


1009  Physical  and  Ecological  Bases  of  Planning  E.  Mattyasovsky 
An  introduction  to  soil  science  as  required  by  the  planner.  The 
suitability  of  various  soils  for  different  land  uses,  for  building, 
agriculture,  etc.;  matters  of  drainage  and  bearing  capacity. 
Physical  and  ecological  bases  of  land  use  planning.  Re- 
sources and  resource  potentials.  Conservation  and  recreation 
area  planning.  Methods  and  techniques  to  determine  and 
delineate  conservation  and  recreation  areas.  Conservation 
measures  in  a regional  plan.  Technical,  administrative,  and 
legal  measures  necessary  for  establishing  conservation  areas. 
Recreation  area  demand.  The  preparation  of  a park  and  recre- 
ation area  development  for  a community. 


1010  Elements  of  Economics  for  Planners  J.  I.  Stewart,  G.  Hodge 
Those  facets  of  economic  theory  and  economic  analysis  most 
relevant  to  urban  and  regional  planning  are  presented  in  this 
course.  Material  includes  micro-  and  macro-economic  theory, 
Canadian  economic  history,  economic  base  theory  for  cities 
and  towns,  economics  of  industrial  location,  municipal  fi- 
nance, project  feasibility  of  municipal  services,  urban  renewal 
financing,  regional  economic  theory,  economics  of  transpor- 
tation, and  economics  of  urban  real  estate.  The  questions  of 
land  use  planning,  zoning,  value,  urban  and  regional  develop- 
ment, and  transportation  are  considered  in  the  context  of 
economic  considerations. 


1011X  Urban  Renewal 

Detailed  methods  of  urban  renewal,  rehabilitation,  and  con- 
servation are  examined  in  relation  to  over-all  planning  theory 
and  practice. 
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1012  Statistics  and  Methods  for  Urban  Planning  J.  I.  Stewart 

(a)  Introduction  to  Statistical  Methods 

The  prospective  planner  is  introduced  to  the  basic  statistical 
tools  such  as  probability,  correlation  analysis,  and  multiple 
regression. 

Attention  is  also  given  to  mathematical  models  and  various 
uses  of  finite  mathematics  in  relation  to  analytical  problems 
the  planner  must  face. 

(b)  Methods  of  Urban  Analysis  for  Planning.  J.  Hitchcock 
Course  material  is  organized  to  cover  the  techniques  of  land 
use,  population,  and  economic  analysis  for  urban  areas.  Stu- 
dents are  allowed  time  to  work  on  actual  problems  illustrating 
some  of  these  techniques.  Use  of  the  university’s  computer 
facilities  is  encouraged  in  deriving  solutions  to  some  assigned 
problems. 

1013X  Transportation  H.  Blumenfeld 

An  examination  of  the  role  of  transportation  and  communi- 
tions  in  planning,  including  their  influece  on  land  use  in  rela- 
tion to  population  distribution  and  their  economic  aspects. 
The  various  modes  of  transportation  are  examined  and  related 
to  planning  problems. 

1014X  History  and  Aesthetics  of  Planning  H.  Blumenfeld 

This  course  includes  a series  of  chronologically-arranged 
case  studies.  Early  planning  in  the  Middle  East  is  examined, 
and  is  followed  by  a detailed  study  of  the  Hellenic  and  Helle- 
nistic city,  agora,  and  acropolis.  Roman  Britain  is  used  as  a 
case  study  in  planned  colonization.  The  medieval  and  the  re- 
naissance periods  are  illustrated  by  Venice  and  Rome  as  they 
have  evolved  from  classical  times  to  the  present  day.  The 
18th  century  English  and  French  planning  traditions  in  Paris 
and  London  are  examined.  The  course  concludes  with  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  social  and  philanthropic  movements  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  grid-iron  planning  tradition  of  North  America. 

1015X  Regional  Science  Methods  for  Planning  G.  Hodge 

This  course  presents  the  basic  approach  of  regional  science 
to  the  study  of  spatial  phenomena  and  explores  several  of  the 
techniques  of  the  field  that  seem  especially  relevant  to  plan- 
ners. The  theoretical  bases  of  regional  science  are  reviewed 
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and  techniques  of  regional  population  and  migration  estima- 
tion, regional  social  accounting,  comparative  cost  analysis, 
industrial  locational  analysis,  input-output  models,  industrial 
complex  analysis,  interregional  linear  programming,  and  gra- 
vity models  are  discussed.  The  course  concludes  with  an 
examination  of  several  case  studies  of  regional  science  ap- 
plied to  planning  problems.  Students  will  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  explore  the  uses  of  computer  techniques  in  re- 
gional science  through  a practical  problem  situation. 

1016X  Municipal  and  Transportation  Engineering 

A.  P.  Bernhart,  R.  M.  Soberman 

Water  and  waste  water  treatment:  planning  and  locating  towns 
relative  to  water  supply  and  waste  water  disposal;  sources, 
biology  and  cycle  of  water;  purification  and  distribution  of 
water;  collection  and  treatment  of  waste  waters  (domestic 
and  industrial);  storm-water  runoff;  individual  water  wells, 
septic  tanks  and  small  aerators. 

Air  Pollution  control:  sources  of  air  pollution;  atmospheric 
conditions;  and  their  relation  to  land  use  and  aids  to  keep  our 
environment  clean. 

Transportation:  relation  of  town  planning  and  transporta- 
tion; highways  and  railways;  rapid  transit;  transportation  by 
air. 

1017X  Community  Planning  Law  and  Administration 

J.  B.  Milner  (Faculty  of  Law) 

A general  introduction  to  the  legal  processes  of  contract, 
adjudication,  legislation  and  administration;  and  to  the  con- 
cept of  justice.  The  course  is  based  on  selected  cases  and 
statutes  dealing  with  nuisance,  restrictive  covenants,  and 
contemporary  town  planning  legislation,  especially  in  Can- 
ada, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  The  materials 
illustrate  the  various  processes  in  actual  use.  Other  consider- 
ations than  the  strictly  legal  are  taken  into  account  in  the 
study  of  specific  problems. 

1018X  Seminar  in  Urban  Planning  (Seminar  in  the  Theory  of  Archi- 
tecture in  Relation  to  Planning)  A.  Waterhouse 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  emphasize  a research  approach 
to  leading  problems  in  Urban  Planning.  The  material  varies 
from  year  to  year  and  is  made  up  of  such  items  as  the  appear- 
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ance  of  cities,  the  emerging  megalopolis,  studies  of  cultural 
trends  in  relation  to  planning. 

The  material  of  this  course  is  arranged  according  to  the 
requirements  of  students. 

1019X  Seminar  in  Regional  Development  Planning  G.  Hodge 

An  advanced  seminar  on  the  theory,  techniques,  applications, 
and  research  needs  of  regional  development  planning.  Sub- 
jects cover  the  formulation  of  regional  development  policy  in 
national  and  subnational  contexts,  programming  for  regional 
development,  and  the  role  of  urban  systems  in  regional 
growth. 

1020  Planning  Literature  E.  Mattyasovsky,  A.  P.  C.  Adamson, 

A.  J.  Dakin,  G.  Hodge 

The  purpose  of  this  seminar  course  is  to  give  the  student  a 
critical  appreciation  of  the  literature  of  planning  and  to  allow 
the  opportunity  for  practice  in  the  handling  of  student  groups. 
Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a book  as  background 
material.  He  must  present  the  book,  with  critical  comment, 
and  must  conduct  discussion  on  it.  During  the  course  he  must 
also  act  as  chairman  of  the  seminar.  Each  student  completes 
his  seminar  course  by  submitting  an  essay  on  his  subject, 
incorporating  the  results  of  the  seminar. 

1021X  Seminar  in  Regional  Planning  Aspects  of  Resource  Develop- 
ment E.  Mattyasovzky 

The  purpose  of  this  seminar  is  to  show  the  planner’s  role  in 
natural  resource  development,  large  scale  projects  and  re- 
source use. 

1022X  Seminar  in  Regional  Recreation  Planning  E.  Mattyasovszky 
The  purpose  of  this  seminar  is  to  provide  an  introduction  to 
the  planning  of  outdoor  recreation,  including  the  selection  of 
criteria. 

1023X  The  Urban  General  Plan  J.  R.  Hitchcock 

A comparative  review  and  evaluation  of  leading  concepts  of 
an  urban  plan  and  its  role  in  promoting  urban  development. 
Such  concepts  as  the  official  plan,  the  general  plan,  and  the 
master  plan  will  be  examined  along  with  emerging  ideas  for 
urban  information  systems,  programming,  and  guidance  sys- 
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terns.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  appropriate 
plan  instrument  for  the  Ontario  situation. 

1024X  Seminar  in  Housing  in  Relation  to  Planning  R.  Davidson 

An  analysis  of  the  functioning  of  the  housing  markets  and  its 
compounds.  An  evaluation  of  existing  housing  programmes 
and  their  implications  for  resident  population  of  urban  areas 
and  review  of  present  housing  policy  and  the  type  of  policy 
required  in  the  future. 

1025X  Special  Reading  Course  Staff 

1026X  Seminar  in  Social  Planning  R.  Davidson 

Analytical  description  of  poverty  groups  and  theoretical  dis- 
aggregation of  the  population  that  comprise  impoverished 
groups  in  North  America.  A review  of  current  welfare  pro- 
grammes and  construction  of  future  client  oriented  pro- 
grammes. 

1027X  Seminar  in  Organization  and  Planning  J.  R.  Hitchcock 

This  seminar  will  explore  selected  aspects  of  organization 
theory  with  an  eye  to  its  relevance  to  planning.  Areas  of  theo- 
retical emphasis  and  possible  planning  process  will  be  varied 
according  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  students. 

1028X  Advanced  Research  Methods  for  Planning  J.  R.  Hitchcock 
(Reading  Course  in  Research  Methods) 

This  course  is  intended  for  the  student  who  is  interested  in 
specializing  in  the  analytical  aspects  of  planning  and/or  is 
considering  working  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  Topics  will  include 
general  principles  of  research  methodology  as  well  as  de- 
tailed examination  of  analytical  techniques  selected  on  the 
basis  of  students’  need  and  interests. 

1029X  Seminar  in  the  Theory  of  Urbanism  J.  R.  Hitchcock 

An  examination  of  some  of  the  various  theories  put  forth  to 
explain  or  describe  the  nature  of  cities  and  the  process  of 
urbanization.  The  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  per- 
spective on  the  current  forces  shaping  cities  and  to  provide 
some  bases  for  evaluating  the  changes  now  taking  place. 
Major  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  urbanization  as  a social, 
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rather  than  a physical  phenomenon.  Students  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  develop  and  pursue  topics  of  their  own 
choice. 

1030X  Innovative  Planning:  Principles  and  Approaches  G.  Hodge 
This  seminar  explores  the  difference  between  the  traditional 
approach  of  planning  as  marginal  resource  allocation  and  a 
new  view  of  planning  as  leading  to  structural  transformations 
of  existing  situations.  Situations  will  be  examined  where  the 
re-ordering  of  priorities  and  goals,  the  building  of  new  insti- 
tutions, and  the  selective  use  of  resources  are  necessary.  Dis- 
cussion will  centre  on  the  need  for  innovative  planning  in  de- 
veloping countries,  in  depressed  rural  areas,  and  in  urban 
poverty  areas. 

1031X  Introduction  to  Urban  Planning  A.  Waterhouse 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  an  insight  into  the  urban  plan- 
ning process  in  North  America.  Broad  economic,  social,  politi- 
cal, and  historical  aspects  of  cities,  are  discussed  and  related 
to  planning.  Emerging  issues  concerning  fringe  problems, 
housing,  and  urban  renewal  activities  are  considered.  The 
planning  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  is  used  as  a case  study. 

1032X  Seminar  on  Metropolitan  Toronto  Planning  A.  J.  Dakin 

This  seminar  deals  with  the  evaluation  of  the  planning  process 
in  the  area.  It  includes  critical  review  of  the  Metro  plan,  the 
City  plan  and  the  plans  of  certain  municipalities.  Some  history 
is  included  and  attempt  is  made  at  evaluation  theory. 

1033X  Research  Seminar  on  Visual  Aspects  of  the  Urban 
Environment  A.  Waterhouse 

The  seminar  will  examine  the  ways  in  which  city  dwellers 
respond  to  the  changing  visual  pattern  of  building  and  streets. 
A research  project  will  attempt  to  discover  the  nature  of  re- 
sponse to  specific  visual  aspects  of  Toronto. 

1034X  Economics  of  Land  Use  J.  I.  Stewart 

Canadian  economic  history  and  basic  micro-  and  macro-eco- 
nomic theory  are  reviewed  with  particular  reference  to  their 
application  to  land  use,  values  and  industrial  location  in  Can- 
ada. The  questions  of  planning,  zoning,  transportation,  and 
urban  development  are  considered  in  the  context  of  land  use 
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economics.  Explanations  and  illustration  are  given  of  real 
estate  appraisal,  theory  and  practice,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  its  strong  and  weak  points  from  the  viewpoint  of  its 
use  in  planning  decisions. 


1035X  Urban  Data  Systems  and  Analysis  J.  Paris 

This  course  is  devoted  specifically  to  encouraging  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  nature  of  data  needed  in  making  urban  planning 
decisions.  On  the  basis  of  lecture  material  and  exercises,  it 
is  also  hoped  to  develop  the  student’s  competence  in  hand- 
ling and  manipulating  urban  data,  including  the  use  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  (EDP)  equipment. 

1036X  Local  Government  E.  Hardy 

A political  science  lecture  course,  whose  purpose  is  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  place  of  local  government  in  the 
provision  of  public  services  throughout  Canada.  Comparison 
is  made  with  local  government  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  Particular  stress  is  placed  upon  evaluation  of  powers, 
structure,  organization,  administration  and  financing,  includ- 
ing relationships  with  the  responsible  senior  level  of  govern- 
ment. 


1037X  Research  Seminar  in  the  Urban  Field  G.  Hodge 

A much  enlarged  space  for  urban  living  encompassing  a much 
more  diverse  set  of  human  activities  and  movement  patterns 
may  now  be  perceived  as  the  reality  of  the  present  urban 
environment.  Existing  research  pertaining  to  the  ‘urban  field’ 
of  Toronto  will  be  examined  by  the  seminar  in  order  to  clarify 
our  perceptions  of  this  emerging  environment.  Discussion  will 
centre  on  methodological  approaches  to  urban  field  pheno- 
mena and  participants  will  present  their  own  research  on  the 
question. 


1038X  Strategies  and  Techniques  of  Programming  G.  Hodge 

This  seminar  is  concerned  with  that  part  of  the  planning  pro- 
cess in  which  plans  are  refined  to  projects  over  time.  Various 
strategies  and  techniques  are  examined  for  designing  pro- 
grammes. This  is  a new  course. 
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Project  Work  I A.  J.  Dakin,  A.  P.  C.  Adamson,  G.  Hodge, 

E.  Mattyasovszky 

Practical  problems  requiring  field  and  drafting-room  work, 
are  undertaken  in  the  Toronto  region.  These  exercises,  which 
cover  both  urban  and  regional  projects,  are  designed  in  con- 
junction with  the  lecture  courses.  Departments  of  the  Provin- 
cial, Metropolitan  and  Municipal  governments  collaborate 
with  the  Department  in  project  work  and  stress  is  laid  on 
placing  students  in  realistic  situations.  For  example,  at  muni- 
cipal level  the  class  is  required  to  prepare  a complete  official 
plan  for  an  Ontario  town. 

Students  are  required  to  express  themselves  in  drawings, 
written  reports  and  verbal  presentation.  Much  of  the  work  is 
carried  out  in  groups,  these  varying  in  size  in  order  to  give  the 
student  experience  in  team  participation.  Because  of  the 
wide  variety  of  student  background,  this  group  activity  is  a 
very  valuable  part  of  the  course,  and  a student  from  any  dis- 
cipline will  usually  have  opportunity  of  working  with  students 
from  five  or  so  other  disciplines.  Computer  techniques  are 
included. 

Special  lecturers  and  visits  are  arranged  in  conjunction  with 
project  work,  so  that  the  student  is  brought  into  contact  with 
organizations  concerned  in  the  planning  process. 

Project  Work  II  Staff 

The  project  work  has  the  following  purposes: 

To  make  good  any  deficiencies  in  the  student’s  previous  pro- 
ject work,  so  that  the  student  is  ready  to  proceed  to  the  thesis; 
To  act  as  preliminary  work  to  the  thesis; 

To  give  the  student  the  opportunity  for  special  development 
along  a chosen  line. 

Thesis 

The  thesis  shall  be  a topic  within  the  field  of  the  current  theory 
and  practice  of  planning.  Topics  which  belong  largely  to  the 
fields  of  the  supporting  disciplines  will  not  be  considered 
suitable.  Although  the  major  purpose  of  the  thesis  is  to  en- 
large the  student’s  skills  in  and  understanding  of  planning 
matters,  it  is  expected  that  the  thesis  will  be  a contribution 
to  knowledge.  Subjects  of  a purely  descriptive  kind  will  not 
in  general  be  acceptable,  and  the  student  will  be  expected  to 
offer  a critical  evaluation  of  his  subject. 
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As  an  alternative  to  the  thesis  a student  may  offer  two  addi- 
tional one-term  courses  and  a substantial  research  assign- 
ment. 

CENTRE  FOR  URBAN  AND  COMMUNITY  STUDIES 

The  Centre  conducts  seminars,  sponsors  research  and  offers 
opportunities  for  staff  and  senior  graduate  students  in  urban 
and  regional  affairs  to  make  contact  on  an  inter-disciplinary 
basis. 

VISITING  LECTURERS  1968-69 

R.  S.  Bolan  Boston  College 

A.  F.  Fonoroff  Cleveland  (Case  Western  Reserve  University) 
J.  W.  Frei  Montreal  (Council  of  Social  Agencies) 

D.  H.  F.  Fullerton  Ottawa 

R.  L.  Wilson  New  York  City  Planning  Commission 


DEPARTMENT  OF 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 


The  last  100  years  have  seen  the  development  of  predomi- 
nantly urbanized  societies  throughout  the  world  in  which  little 
or  no  thought  has  been  given  either  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween human  settlement  and  the  regional  landscape,  or  to  the 
kind  of  environment  that  is  created  when  cities  expand.  The 
countryside,  prime  farm  land,  and  other  natural  resources  are 
fast  disappearing  as  urban  areas  spread  and  often  coalesce. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  city  frequently  becomes  a hazard 
to  physical  and  mental  well-being. 

As  demonstrated  by  the  civilization  of  Islamic  Spain,  Ren- 
aissance Italy  and  1 8th  Century  England,  man  has  shown  from 
time  to  time  a better  appreciation  of  the  landscape  and  of  tse 
art  of  garden  and  park  design.  Today,  the  concern  of  land- 
scape architects  is  to  establish  a body  of  principles  that  will 
contribute  to  the  intelligent  use  of  natural  resources,  and  the 
planning  and  design  of  open  space  to  meet  modern  condi- 
tions, and  thereby  to  create  a better  social  and  physical 
environment. 

Canada’s  expanding  population  and  economic  potential  is 
stimulating  widespread  development  both  in  urban  growth 
and  exploitation  of  natural  resources.  Well  trained  profes- 
sional men  are  urgently  needed  to  cope  with  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, industrial,  recreational  and  aesthetic  problems  that  are 
created  when  such  developments  occur.  This  cannot  be  the 
role  of  a single  profession  but  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  a co-ordinated  team  of  landscape  architects,  planners,  ar- 
chitects and  engineers,  to  name  but  a few.  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture has  a vital  and  unique  place  in  this  team.  It  requires 
a close  working  knowledge  of  the  other  professions,  but  is  an 
independent  discipline  in  itself. 

The  undergraduate  programme  in  Landscape  Architecture 
has  been  devised  to  provide  the  student  with  the  opportunity 
of  sharing  design  experience  and  certain  lecture  courses  with 
architectural  students.  In  the  first  year  the  programmes  are 
closely  related,  and  there  is  a relatively  heavy  load  of  lecture 
subjects.  As  the  course  develops,  greater  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  studio  work,  and  less  upon  formal  courses  of  instruction. 

A summer  programme  of  about  six  weeks’  duration  for  field 
study  and  the  identification  of  plant  material  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  course  in  the  first  and  second  years.  In  addition, 
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at  least  four  months  of  approved  employment  with  a land- 
scape architect,  or  in  the  field,  will  be  required  before  gradua- 
tion. When  the  graduate  has  completed  two  years  of  approved 
professional  experience,  he  will  be  eligible  for  admission  to 
the  Canadian  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 


General  Information 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture should  study  the  regulations  and  other  information  that 
appear  in  the  preceding  pages  of  the  calendar. 


Session  Calendar  page  4 

Staff  Lists  12 

Admission  and  Registration  16 

Fees  and  Expenses  22 

Examinations  24 

Student  and  Graduate  Organizations  28 

Lodging  and  Board  30 


CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 


First  Year  Subjects 


Subject 
Lecture  No. 

Hours  per  Week 
1st  Term 

Lab 

2nd  Term 
Lecture 

Lab 

Landscape 
Architecture 
Theory  and  Design 

L.A.  101 

12  + 

14  + 

English  (Criticism) 

ARC. 1.01 

2 

2 

Freehand  Drawing 

ARC. 1.80 

2 

Dendrology 

FOR. 2 

3 

1 

3 

Geography 

GEO. 100 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Botany 

BOT.100 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Surveying 

L.A. 156 

1 

3 

1 

2 

Plant  Material  for 
Landscape  Use 

L.A. 158 

(6  weeks  summer) 
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Hours  per  Week 

Subject  1st  Term  2nd  Term 

Lecture  No.  Lab  Lecture  Lab 


Second  Year  Subjects 


Landscape 
Architecture  Design 

L.A.251 

14  + 

Landscape 
Construction  A 

L.A.252 

2 

2 2 

Landscape 
Architecture  Theory 

L.A.254 

2 

Freehand  Drawing 

ARC. 2. 82 

2 

Plant  Ecology  and 
Soils 

BOT.  310 

2 

3 2 

Geography 

GEO  101 

2 

1 2 

Geography 

GEO  220 

2 

1 2 

‘Elective 

2 

2 

Plant  Material  for 
Landscape  Use 

L.A.258 

(6  weeks  summer) 

14  + 
2 


2 

3 

1 

1 


Third  Year  Subjects 


Landscape 
Architecture  Design 

L.A.351 

18  + 

Landscape 
Construction  B 

L.A.352 

2 

3 

2 

History  of  Landscape 
Architecture  A 

L.A.353 

2 

2 

Landscape  Materials 
and  Design  A 

L.A.358 

1 

3 

1 

‘Urban  Geography 
(Elective) 

GEO  224 

2 

1 

2 

‘Two  (2)  Electives 
each 

2 

2 

Practical  Experience 
(summer) 


18  + 
3 


3 

1 


*See  notes  re  electives  on  following  page. 
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Fourth  Year  Subjects 


Subject 

No. 

Hours  per  Week 
1st  Term 
Lecture  Lab 

2nd  Term 
Lecture 

Lab 

Landscape 
Architecture  Design 

L.A.451 

19  + 

19  + 

Landscape 
Construction  C 

L.A.452 

1 3 

1 

3 

History  of  Landscape 
Architecture  B 

L.A.453 

2 

2 

Engineering  & 
Planning  Theory 

L.A.455 

2 

2 

Office  Practice 

L.A.457 

1 

1 

Landscape  Materials 
& Design  B 

L.A.458 

1 6 

1 

6 

‘Two  (2)  Electives 

2 

2 

each 

‘Electives  may  be  selected  from  those  offered  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Architecture  (see  pages  56-61)  and/or  from  other 
faculties,  but  the  choice  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
instructor  giving  the  course  and  the  year  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Landscape  Architecture. 

*A  one  year  elective  is  deemed  to  be  any  course  of  a mini- 
mum of  two  lecture  hours  per  week  throughout  both  terms  or 
the  equivalent. 

PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE  of  at  least  4 months  in  approved 
employment  before  graduation. 

PROFESSIONAL  EXPERIENCE  for  at  least  2 years  after 
graduation  will  be  prerequisite  to  membership  in  the  Canadian 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

FIRST  YEAR 

L.A.101  Landscape  Architecture  First  year  staff  and 
Prof.  E.  van  der  Meulen 

An  introductory  course  to  firmly  orient  the  student  in  the  realm 
of  Landscape  Architecture  design,  as  well  as  in  the  broader 
context  of  Architecture,  by  dealing  with  all  first  year  problems 
on  a basis  of  relationship  with  the  Architectural  First  Year 
Students  and  Staff. 

ARC. 80/11  Freehand  Drawing  Prof.  J.  A.  Hall  (see  page  60) 
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ARC.1.01  English  (Criticism)  see  page  55 

F0R.2  Dendrology  K.  A.  Armson,  W.  A.  K.  Morsink 

A systematic  study  of  tree  families,  genera  and  species,  based 
mainly  on  native  forest  trees  and  laying  special  stress  on  the 
characteristics  which  lead  to  the  recognition  of  the  species; 
also  consideration  of  factors  affecting  their  distribution. 

GEO  100  Geography 

An  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  world  population  in  terms  of 
physical  and  cultural  factors. 

BOTIOO  Botany  Department  of  Botany 

The  development  of  fundamental  ideas  in  Botany  as  an  aspect 
of  Biological  Sciences,  their  modern  concepts  and  their  sig- 
nificance for  man.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course,  including 
the  study  of  plants  and  their  relationship  reproduction,  and 
the  origin  and  maintenance  of  life. 

L.A.  156  Surveying  B.  J.  Haynes 

General  principles  and  practice  of  surveying  with  the  tape, 
transit  and  level.  Discussion  of  sources  of  error  in  survey 
work.  Elementary  topographic  mapping  by  plane-table. 

Text  book:  Surveying  Practice  - Kissam. 

L.A.  158  Plant  Materials  for  Landscape  Use 

The  course  provides  an  introduction  to  practices  and  proce- 
dures applied  to  the  identification,  propagation  and  mainte- 
nance of  plant  materials  for  landscape  use  in  Eastern  Can- 
ada. The  aim  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  use  of  native 
and  exotic  species  of  trees,  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants, 
including  grasses. 

The  biological  principles  underlying  the  selection  of  plant 
materials  for  a given  site,  site  preparation  in  advance  of  trans- 
planting, transplanting  operations,  fertilization  procedures, 
insect  and  disease  control  and  pruning  procedures  are  dealt 
with  in  the  classroom  as  well  as  in  the  field. 

The  course,  which  is  designed  for  I and  II  year  Landscape 
Architectural  students,  is  given  over  a two-year  period  from 
May  to  the  middle  of  June  in  each  year  and  includes  96  hours 
of  lectures  and  seminars,  fo'ur  one-day  field  trips  and  a six-day 
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excursion  per  year.  The  excursion  tours  the  Ottawa-Montreal 
area  and  the  Niagara-Rochester  area  in  alternate  years.  Pro- 
fessor Jorgensen,  Mr.  Morsink,  staff  from  the  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens,  Hamilton  and  staff  from  Department  of  Landscape 
Architecture. 


SECOND  YEAR 

L.A.  251  Landscape  Architecture  Design  Prof.  F.  D.  Milus 

The  objective  of  the  second  year  design  programme  is  to  in- 
troduce the  student  to  the  basic  elements  of  problem  solving, 
through  a process  of  research,  analysis  and  solution.  The  pro- 
gramme is  devoted  to  stressing  an  approach  to  problem  solv- 
ing, and  introduces  three  major  areas  of  enquiry,  which  in- 
clude the  use  of  space,  the  meaning  of  recreation  and 
Community. 


L.A.  252  Landscape  Construction  A 

Students  are  introduced  to  the  nature  of  materials  through 
lectures,  studio  work,  research,  and  field  investigation.  The 
course  includes  study  of  the  structure  of  natural  things,  basic 
principles  of  man-made  structures,  natural  and  man-made 
materials,  investigation  into  earthwork  and  grading,  methods 
of  construction,  and  the  project  use  and  selection  of  materi- 
als. 

L.A.  254  Landscape  Architecture  Theory  Professor  E.  van  der  Meulen 
An  introduction  to  the  application  of  landscape  architectural 
design  as  it  relates  to  man’s  environment  in  both  urban  and 
rural  areas. 

References:  International  Symposium  on  Man’s  Role  in 
Changing  the  Face  of  the  Earth  - Princeton,  N.F.  1955;  Space, 
Time  and  Architecture  — Sigfried  Giedion. 


ARC. 2.82 
BOT.  310 


Freehand  Drawing  see  page  60 

Plant  Ecology  and  Soils  Department  of  Botany 
A lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing  with  the  interrelations 
of  plants  with  the  environment.  Both  terrestrial  and  aquatic 
habitats  will  be  considered. 
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GEO.  101  Geography- Environment  & Man  Wm.  L.  Thomas  Jr.  & 

I.  Barton 

An  evolutionary  introduction  to  earth  as  a home  for  man;  man 
as  an  agent  of  landscape  change;  the  relative  roles  of  loca- 
tion, invention,  and  diffusion  in  man’s  intentional  and  uninten- 
tional modifications;  changing  cultural  perceptions  and  values 
toward  nature  and  resources;  the  quality  of  our  contemporary 
human  environment.  First  term  largely  historical,  second,  con- 
temporary to  deal  with  problems  of  environmental  quality. 

GEO  220  Geography  - Regional  Economic  Analysis  J.  Britton 

An  introduction  to  location,  structure  and  interaction.  The 
course  focuses  on  the  use  of  location  theory  in  explaining 
industrial  and  agricultural  patterns;  transport  networks  and 
flow  systems;  regional  economic  structure  and  problems  in 
regional  economic  development.  Examples  are  drawn  from 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

L.A.  258  Plant  Materials  for  Landscape  Use 

Advanced  plant  materials  of  identification,  propagation  and 
maintenance.  Prerequisite  L.A.  158. 


THIRD  YEAR 

L.A.  351  Landscape  Architecture  Design  M.  Hough 

The  objective  of  the  programme  is  to  continue  the  approach 
to  problem  solving  commenced  in  the  second  year.  Problems 
are  of  a more  advanced  nature,  including  use  of  space,  com- 
munity, and  large  recreation  development.  They  involve  the 
application  of  knowledge  gained  from  technical  courses  in 
previous  years.  Where  possible  problems  are  related  to  actual 
situations  to  provide  experience  and  dialogue  with  clients, 
programme  development,  and  consultation  with  related  pro- 
fessional disciplines. 

L.A.  352  Landscape  Construction  B 

A study  of  the  broader  aspects  of  landscape  construction; 
including  soils,  earthwork,  grading,  retaining  walls,  drainage, 
sewage  treatment,  water  supply  and  impoundments. 

Lectures  and  visits  to  government  and  private  offices  are 
expanded  by  studio  problems,  research  and  field  investiga- 
tion. 
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L.A.  353  History  of  Landscape  Architecture  A 

A survey  of  the  ways  in  which  man  has  consciously  and  un- 
consciously shaped  his  visual  environment  with  an  emphasis 
upon  the  public  square  and  the  garden  as  a controlling  theme 
of  organized  space. 

L.A.  358  Landscape  Materials  and  Design  A M.  Hough 

A course  dealing  with  landscape  materials,  their  character 
and  use  in  design.  It  is  concerned  with  materials  from  struc- 
tural, technical  and  aesthetic  points  of  view,  how  they  can  be 
combined  in  design,  and  their  physical  and  emotional  impact 
on  an  observer.  The  course  is  very  closely  related  to  studio 
work,  Landscape  Construction,  and  History. 

GEO  224  Introduction  to  Urban  Geography  (Elective) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  city  under  these  headings: 
origins  of  cities;  description  and  measurement  of  the  city; 
spatial  structure  of  urban  activities;  intra-urban  circulation; 
urban  systems;  urban  growth;  urban  form  and  development 
in  Europe  and  North  America;  the  city  as  environment;  con- 
temporary approaches  to  urban  problems. 

L.A.  451  Landscape  Architecture  Design  Professor  R.  A.  Strong 

A series  of  4 problems  with  subcategories,  culminating  in  a 
terminal  project  of  6 weeks,  in  which  the  student  carries  out 
the  full  process  of  design  and  implementation,  dealing  with 
the  shaping  of  the  private  and  public  domains.  Special  emph- 
asis will  be  put  on  the  new  ecology  of  man-made  objects  on 
the  natural  landbase.  Thus  the  imposition  of  various  transport 
systems  on  the  land,  the  edges  of  communications,  and  solu- 
tions to  a combination  of  these  two  will  be  studied,  and  re- 
lated problems  pressed  to  a solution.  Visiting  lecturers  will 
guide  students  through  programming  as  well  as  managing 
and  implementing  their  projects.  Engineers,  economists,  plan- 
ners, conservation  and  municipal  experts  will  be  aiding  the 
student  through  the  receptive  phases,  with  a landscape  archi- 
tect Year-Master  directing  the  overall  programme.  It  is  stress- 
ed that  the  students’  initiative  in  scheduling,  programming  the 
projects  is  a major  element  of  the  final  year  course. 


L.A.  452  Landscape  Construction  C 

Application  of  and  elaboration  on  the  352  material,  with  an 
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emphasis  on  new  methods  and  the  use  of  various  available 
professional  techniques,  through  the  engaging  of  sub-con- 
sulting such  as  aerial  photography,  soil  mechanics,  etc.  This 
course  will  correspond  with  the  subjects  in  course  451 . 


L.A.  453  History  of  Landscape  Architecture  B 

Students  will  write  a thesis  based  on  lectures  and  research 
on  one  of  the  general  aspects  of  man’s  relation  to  the  land  and 
the  changes  he  has  brought  about  during  his  short  appear- 
ance on  the  earth;  this  may  relate  to  the  changes  brought 
about  by  urban  development,  agricultural  operations,  trans- 
portation expansions,  e.g.,  this  course  will  relate  to  the  sub- 
jects in  451. 


L.A.  455  Engineering  & Planning  Theory 

Integration  of  planning  principles  and  engineering  methods 
and  approaches  with  Landscape  Architecture  will  be  studied 
in  a series  of  seminars  by  visiting  lecturers,  to  stress  and  eval- 
uate the  interrelationships  of  these  disciplines  and  its  prac- 
tical application. 


L.A.  457  Office  Practice 

A series  of  seminars  and  lectures,  with  a final  written  report 
on  the  professional  activity  in  practice,  as  it  relates  to  legal, 
administrative,  organizational,  philosophical  and  public  rela- 
tions areas. 


L.A.  458  Landscape  Materials  and  Design  B 

This  course  will  relate  directly  to  451  and  will  derive  its  sub- 
jects from  matters  arising  out  of  the  technical  and  practical 
aspects  of  that  course  (451). 


VISITING  LECTURERS  1968-69 

F.  W.  Beck 
B.  R.  Johnson 
D.  Malik 
I.  McHarg 
D.  K.  Sakuma 
S.  J.  J.  Walshe 
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The  University  of  Toronto  issues  the  following  calendars  and  other  publications 
concerning  courses  of  instruction  given  by  the  University,  any  one  of  which  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  of  the  University,  or  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  School  or  Institute  about  which  information  is  sought. 


GENERAL  INFORATION: 

University  of  Toronto  Handbook 

ADMISSION  INFORMATION: 

Admission  Awards 
Admission  Handbook 

APPLIED  SCIENCE 
AND  ENGINEERING: 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 
Engineering  at  Toronto  — descriptive  brochure 
Diploma  Course  in  Operations  Research 

ARCHITECTURE: 

Faculty  of  Architecture,  Urban  and  Regional  Planning 
and  Landscape  Architecture 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCE: 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

Courses  and  Subjects  in  Arts  and  Science 

Diploma  Course  in  Computing  and  Data  Processing 

BUSINESS: 
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CHRONOLOGY 


1827-Royal  Charter  granted  to  establish  King’s  College  at  York  (Toronto). 

1836— Upper  Canada  Academy  founded  at  Cobourg,  Ont.  Became  Victoria 
College  in  1841. 

1 843— Official  Opening  of  King’s  College,  located  in  former  Parliament  Build- 
ings of  Province  of  Upper  Canada. 

1849-King’s  College  became  University  of  Toronto.  Connection  with  Church 
of  England  terminated. 

1851—  Trinity  College  established. 

1852—  St.  Michael’s  College  founded. 

185 3—  University  College  established,  assuming  responsibility  for  all  teaching 
in  the  University. 

1 856— Construction  of  present  University  College  building  started.  Completed 
1859. 

1881  — St.  Michael’s  College  affiliated  with  University.  Full  federation  effected 
1910. 

1887— Instruction  begun  in  fields  other  than  Arts  and  the  Sciences.  University 
College  became  purely  an  Arts  College. 

1 890— East  section  of  University  College  building,  including  University  Library, 
gutted  by  fire.  Immediately  reconstructed. 

1890— Victoria  College  federated  with  University  of  Toronto. 

1892— Victoria  College  moved  to  Toronto  from  Cobourg. 

1892— University  Library  opened— enlarged  1909  and  1954. 

1904— Trinity  College  federated  with  University  of  Toronto. 

1906— First  Summer  Session  classes  held. 

1914— Royal  Ontario  Museum  opened.  Enlarged  1933. 

1920— Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commerce  established. 

1924—  Teachers’  Course  established  as  separate  course  for  part-time  students. 
Now  called  General  Arts  Course  in  Extension. 

1925—  Trinity  College  moved  to  present  buildings  from  old  Queen  Street  site. 

1931  — Ontario  Upper  School  (Grade  13)  standing  required  for  admission. 

1960-Name  of  Faculty  changed  to  “Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science”. 

1961  — Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  established. 

1962-New  College  established. 

1964—  Innis  College  established. 

1965—  Scarborough  College  opened. 

1967— Erindale  College  opened. 

1969-New  programme  instituted  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 


SCHEDULE  OF  DATES  1969-1970 


1969 


July  1 
July  7 
July  10 

August  4 
August  1 5 

August  1 5 
August  1 8-22 

September  1 
September  1 1 
September  1 5 

September  20 

September  22 
September  29 
October  1 0 
October  1 3 
October  14 
October  1 5 

November  3 
November  1 1 
November  1 3 
November  14 
November  1 5 

November  17 
November  20 

December  1 
December  1 2 
December  1 5 
December  1 9 
December  25 


Tuesday 

Monday 

Thursday 

Monday 

Friday 

Friday 

Monday- Friday 

Monday 

Thursday 

Monday 

Saturday 

Monday 

Monday 

Friday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Monday 

Thursday 

Monday 

Friday 

Monday 

Friday 

Thursday 


Dominion  Day. 

Summer  day  session  begins  at  9 a.m. 

Applications  for  supplemental  examina- 
tions must  be  received  by  this  date. 

Civic  Holiday.  (All  classes  cancelled.) 

Last  day  for  receipt  of  applications  for 
admission  of  Special  Students.  (In  1970, 
August  1st.) 

Last  day  of  summer  session  lectures. 

Supplemental  and  summer  session 
examinations. 

Labour  Day. 

Registration  begins.  See  pages 

President’s  opening  address  to  the  students 
at  2 p.m.  in  Convocation  Hall. 

The  late  registration  penalty  will  be 
enforced  after  this  date. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  classes  begin. 

Meeting  of  the  Council. 

Meeting  of  the  Senate 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

Meeting  of  College  Councils. 

Last  day  by  which  changes  of  course  must 
be  made. 

Meeting  of  the  Council. 

Remembrance  Day. 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Fall  Convocation. 

Last  date  to  withdraw  from  a first -term 
course  without  academic  penalty. 

Meeting  of  College  Councils. 

Last  day  to  confirm  student  programmes 
with  College  Registrars. 

Meeting  of  the  Council. 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Meeting  of  College  Councils. 

Last  day  of  lectures.  Term  ends  at  5 p.m. 

Christmas  Day. 
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1970 


January  1 

Thursday 

New  Year’s  Day. 

January  5 

Monday 

Second  term  begins.  Classes  commence  at 
9 a.m. 

January  5 

Monday 

Meeting  of  the  Council. 

January  9 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

January  12 

Monday 

Meeting  of  College  Councils. 

January  20 

Tuesday 

The  second  term  instalment  of  fees  must 
be  received  by  this  date. 

February  1 

Sunday 

No  second  term  course  may  be  begun 
after  this  date. 

February  2 

Monday 

Meeting  of  the  Council. 

February  13 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

February  1 5 

Sunday 

Last  day  for  withdrawal  without  academic 
penalty. 

February  15—21 

Reading  week —lectures  and  laboratory 
classes  will  not  be  held. 

February  16 

Monday 

Meeting  of  College  Councils. 

March  2 

Monday 

Meeting  of  the  Council. 

March  13 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

March  16 

Monday 

Meeting  of  College  Councils. 

March  27 

Friday 

Good  Friday. 

March  30 

Monday 

Meeting  of  the  Council. 

April  1 

Wednesday 

Applications  for  admission  of  Special  Stu- 
dents to  the  summer  evening  session 
must  be  received  by  this  date. 

April  10 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

April  1 1 

Saturday 

No  lectures  or  laboratory  classes  after  this 
date.  All  term  assignments  must  be 
completed  by  this  date. 

April  13 

Monday 

Meeting  of  College  Councils. 

April  20 

Monday 

to 

Annual  examinations. 

May  8 

Friday 

May 

Meeting  of  the  Council  at  the  call  of  the 
chairman. 

May  8 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

May  1 5 

Friday 

Applications  for  admission  of  Special  Stu- 
dents to  the  summer  day  session  must 
be  received  by  this  date. 

May  18 

Monday 

Victoria  Day. 

May  19 

Tuesday 

Summer  evening  session  begins. 

May  29 

Friday 

Start  of  University  Commencement. 

June  1 

Monday 

Applications  for  admission  to  regular  full- 
time courses  in  the  1970—71  session 
must  be  received  by  this  date. 

July  6 

Monday 

Summer  day  session  begins. 

August  17-21 

Monday  -Friday 

Supplemental  and  1970  summer  session 

examinations. 
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THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 
AND  ITS  COLLEGES 


In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  there  are  eight  colleges:  University 
College,  Victoria  College,  Trinity  College,  St.  Michael’s  College,  New  College, 
and  Innis  College  located  on  the  St.  George  campus  in  downtown  Toronto; 
Scarborough  College  located  twenty  miles  East  of  the  city  and  Erindale 
College  located  twenty  miles  West.  Every  student  in  the  Faculty  who  is 
proceeding  towards  a degree  and  who  enrols  in  day  classes  must  register  in  one 
of  these  colleges.  Students  proceeding  towards  a degree  on  a part-time  basis 
must  do  so  through  the  Division  of  University  Extension  on  the  St.  George, 
Scarborough  and  Erindale  campuses. 

Classes  in  Arts  were  first  offered  in  Toronto  in  the  year  1843  at  King’s 
College  in  the  unoccupied  legislative  buildings  on  Front  Street.  During  the  next 
decade  a residence  was  built  at  Queen’s  Park,  King’s  College  was  secularized 
and  its  name  changed  to  the  University  of  Toronto.  In  1853  the  University 
itself  became  solely  an  examining  and  degree-granting  body,  and  “University 
College”  was  created  to  do  the  entire  work  of  instruction  in  Arts.  In  tire  next 
half-century  Victoria  University,  the  University  of  Trinity  College  and  the 
University  of  St.  Michael’s  College  came  into  federation  with  the  University  of 
Toronto,  agreeing  to  suspend  their  own  degree -granting  powers  in  disciplines 
other  than  divinity  in  favour  of  the  University.  The  name  of  the  Faculty  was 
changed  to  “Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science”  in  1960,  and  the  Faculty  Office 
moved  to  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  100  St.  George  Street.  Since  that  date  New 
College  and  Innis  College  have  been  established  on  the  St.  George  campus, 
followed  by  Scarborough  College  and  Erindale  College  on  their  own  campuses. 
Students  of  this  Faculty  registered  in  any  one  of  these  eight  colleges  may  now 
receive  the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  Bachelor  of  Commerce,  or  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  annual  examinations  are  conducted 
by  the  University,  which  also  grants  academic  standing  upon  the  results  of 
these  examinations  and  confers  the  degree  upon  the  successful  completion  of 
a prescribed  course  of  study. 

The  colleges  on  the  St.  George  campus  give  instruction  in  “college  subjects”. 
These  are  the  subjects  taught  in  each  college  by  the  college  departments  of 
Classics,  English,  Ethics,  French,  German,  Near  Eastern  Studies,  Philosophy 
(St.  Michael’s  College)  and  Religious  Studies.  At  present  English  and  French 
are  taught  in  New  College  by  staff  members  cross-appointed  between  New 
College  and  University  College.  Students  of  New  College  receive  instruction  in 
other  college  subjects  through  University  College,  which  is  also  responsible  for 
teaching  college  subjects  to  students  of  Innis  College.  “University  subjects” 
are  those  which  are  normally  taught  in  University  buildings  to  students  of  all 
colleges  by  members  of  the  following  departments: 

Anthropology,  Astronomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  East  Asian  Studies, 

Fine  Art,  Geography,  Geology,  History,  Islamic  Studies,  Italian 
and  Hispanic  Studies,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Political 
Economy,  Psychology,  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures,  Sociology, 
Zoology. 

By  a system  of  cross-appointments  between  the  “University  Departments’ 
and  the  colleges  more  and  more  students  are  being  taught  “University  sub- 
jects” in  their  colleges  by  members  of  the  University  staff.  All  courses  offered 
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in  Scarborough  College  and  Erindale  College  are  taught  on  their  respective 
campuses.  Members  of  the  teaching  staff  in  these  colleges  hold  dual  appoint- 
ments in  their  college  and  in  the  appropriate  university  or  college  department. 

The  annual  examinations  are  conducted  by  the  University,  which  also 
grants  academic  standing  upon  the  results  of  these  examinations  and  confers 
the  degree  upon  the  successful  completion  of  a prescribed  course  of  study. 


ST.  GEORGE  CAMPUS 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 


Principal 

Vice- Principal 

Registrar 

Assistant  Registrar 

Dean  of  Men  and  Administrative 

Assistant  to  Principal 

Dean  of  Women  

Librarian 


D.  V.  LePaN,  M . A. , D.LITT.,  F.R.S.C. 
F.  V.  WlNNETT,  M.A.,  PH.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

R.  M.  H.  Shepherd,  m.a. 

Mrs.  N.  Bliss,  b.a. 

E.  M.  Howarth,  m.a. 

. . . Miss  C.  L.  Grant,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 
Mrs.  J.  Cooper,  b.a.,  b.l.s. 


University  College,  established  in  1853,  was  the  original  Provincial  Arts  and 
Science  College  of  the  University.  Complete  information  is  contained  in  the 
University  College  Bulletin,  mailed  in  January  to  all  Ontario  secondary  schools, 
and  obtainable  from  the  College  Registrar.  In  brief,  the  College  offers  the 
following  facilities  to  its  men  and  women  students: 

(a)  The  Laidlaw  Library,  equipped  with  a spacious  Reading  Room  and 
Reference  Room,  and  the  Refectory,  where  cafeteria  service  is  provided. 

(b)  The  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence  for  Men,  centrally  located  at  73 
St.  George  Street,  provides  room  and  board  for  183  students  in  single  rooms 
divided  into  six  Houses.  An  inclusive  fee  is  charged.  Requests  for  information 
and  application  forms  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  Men,  University  College. 
Application  for  a place  in  residence  should  be  submitted  as  early  as  possible. 

(c)  Whitney  Hall  Residence  for  Women  is  conveniently  located  at  85 
St.  George  Street.  It  accommodates  220  women  students  in  four  Houses,  each 
with  its  own  facilities.  There  are  single  and  double  rooms,  each  furnished  as  a 
combined  bedroom  and  study.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of 
Women,  University  College. 

(d)  The  Women’s  Union,  79  St.  George  Street,  provides  a centre  for  the 
undergraduate  women  of  University  College,  resident  and  non-resident.  It 
contains  a dining  hall,  common  rooms,  and  a small  theatre  for  student 
productions. 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE 

President  and  Vice-Chancellor 


of  Victoria  University Rev.  A.  B.  B.  Moore,  b.a.,  b.d.,  d.d.,  ll.d. 

Principal  Emeritus H.  Bennett,  b.a.,  ph.d.,  ll.D. 

Principal  J.  E.  HODGETTS,  M.A.,  PH.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Registrar A.  C.  M.  Ross,  m.a.,  ph.d. 

Director  of  Student  Aid R.  H.  Macdonald,  a.m.,  ph.d. 

Bursar F.  C.  STOKES,  M.A. 

Dean  of  Women  Miss  Margaret  Carmichael,  b.a.,  a.R.c.t. 

Librarian Miss  L.  D.  Fraser,  m.a.,  b.l.s. 
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Victoria  College,  established  in  1836  as  a Methodist  foundation,  entered 
into  federation  with  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1892  and,  since  1926,  has 
been  related  to  the  United  Church  of  Canada.  It  is  open  to  students  of  all 
religious  denominations  and  offers  the  following  residence  facilities. 

Residences  for  Men 

The  Victoria  University  Men’s  Residences  accommodate  254  students, 
consisting  of  students  enrolled  in  Victoria  College  (Arts  and  Science)  and 
Emmanuel  College  (Theology).  Students  who  plan  to  enter  Victoria  College 
and  who  wish  to  live  in  residence  should  apply  as  early  as  possible  and  not 
wait  until  they  receive  their  final  acceptance  into  the  University  of  Toronto. 
If  they  are  not  accepted  by  Victoria  College  or  change  their  plans,  they  may 
cancel  their  reservation  by  written  notification. 

Burwash  Hall  is  the  dining  hall  for  all  students  in  residence,  and  for 
non-residence  students  of  Victoria  and  Emmanuel  Colleges. 

Application  forms  and  further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Senior  Tutor,  Victoria  College,  73  Queen’s  Park  Crescent,  Toronto  181. 

Residences  for  Women 

The  Victoria  College  Women’s  Residences  provide  accommodation  for  260 
women  students.  When  applications  exceed  available  spaces  rooms  are  assigned 
in  order  of  academic  standing.  The  Dean  of  Women  of  Victoria  College,  the 
Warden,  Dietitians,  Nurse  and  resident  Dons  are  in  charge. 

Meals  are  served  in  the  Annesley  Hall  dining  room  and  the  Wymilwood 
cafeteria.  Each  house  has  a common  room,  kitchenette,  telephone  and  laundry. 
There  are  libraries  in  Annesley  Hall  and  Margaret  Addison  Hall. 

Application  forms  and  further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean 
of  Women,  Victoria  College,  73  Queen’s  Park  Crescent,  Toronto  181. 

Victoria  College  Student  Union 

Wymilwood  is  available  for  the  use  of  all  Victoria  College  students.  The 
cafeteria  and  women’s  common  room  are  reserved  for  women  students.  There 
is,  as  well,  a joint  common  room,  a reading  room  and  a coffee  shop  for  the  use 
of  all  students.  Rooms  are  available  also  for  the  use  of  Victoria  College  and 
University  of  Toronto  societies  upon  application  made  to  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  Women  in  the  new  Academic  Building,  Victoria  College. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE 

Provost  and  Vice-Chancellor  . . Rev.  D.  R.  G.  Owen,  m.a.,  PH.d.,  d.d.,  d.C.l. 

Dean  of  Arts A.  Dalzell,  M.a.,  b.litt. 

Dean  of  Men  Students G.  A.  B.  Watson,  M.a.,  s.t.b. 

Principal  of  St.  Hilda’s  College  and 

Dean  of  Women  . . . Miss  M.  H.  Seaman,  m.a. 

Acting  Registrar R.  L.  CUMMINS,  B. A. 

Librarian MlSS  B.  Saunders,  B.A.,  B.L.S. 

Bursar G.  O.  SHEPHERD,  B.COM. 

Trinity  College  was  founded  in  1852  as  an  independent  university  and 
entered  federation  in  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1 904.  Trinity  is  the  smallest 
of  the  federated  colleges  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  having  about  700 
undergraduate  students.  It  is  open  to  students  of  all  denominations,  and,  even 
though  it  is  small,  is  highly  cosmopolitan. 


1 1 


The  main  quadrangle  on  Hoskin  Avenue  includes  the  Chapel,  Library  and 
administrative  offices  which  adjoin  the  men’s  residence,  common  rooms  and 
dining  hall.  Lecture  rooms  and  the  offices  of  the  teaching  staff,  together  with 
the  Buttery  (an  informal  coffee  shop  and  student  activity  centre),  are  in  the 
modern  Gerald  Larkin  Academic  Building  which  extends  to  Devonshire  Place. 
Opposite  it  is  St.  Hilda’s  College,  the  residence  and  centre  for  women  students 
registered  at  Trinity. 

Residential  accommodation  is  provided  for  220  men  in  Trinity  College  and 
for  120  women  students  in  St.  Hilda’s  College.  Further  information  about 
both  residences  and  about  the  College  generally  is  obtainable  from  the  College 
Registrar.  The  Registrar  will  also  be  glad  to  see  prospective  students  by 
appointment. 


ST.  MICHAEL ’S  COLLEGE 


President 

Vice-President  and  Registrar 

Assistant  Registrar 

Director  of  Student  Awards  . 

Bursar 

Dean  of  Men 

Dean  of  Residence  (Women) 

Loretto  College 

St.  Joseph’s  College  . . . . 
Librarian 


. . Rev.  J.  M.  Kelly,  m.a.,  ph.d. 

Rev.  H.  V.  Mallon,  m.a. 

. . . Rev.  A.  F.  Waligore,  m.a. 
Rev.  H.  F.  Couglin,  m.a.,  s.t.d. 

Rev.  N.  Iverson,  m.a. 

Rev.  W.  Reddall,  b.a. 

Sister  M.  Maria,  b.a. 

. Sister  Anne  Madeleine,  b.a. 
Rev.  M.  B.  Black,  m.l.s. 


St.  Michael’s  College,  the  Catholic  college  in  the  federation,  is  open  to  men 
and  women  students  of  all  denominations.  All  prospective  students  are 
welcome  to  see  the  Registrar. 

First-Year  students  whose  homes  are  not  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  are 
expected  to  live  in  residence  except  on  the  recommendation  of  their  respective 
Deans.  Application  for  residence,  distinct  from  application  to  the  university, 
should  be  made  early  in  the  spring. 


Residences  for  Men 

For  purposes  of  organization  and  for  academic  reasons,  St.  Michael’s  makes 
use  of  the  residential  House  System.  There  are  ten  houses  which  provide 
accommodation  for  360  students.  Each  house  is  under  the  supervision  of  a 
don  to  whom  the  students  have  access  at  any  time.  The  students’  rooms  are 
furnished  as  combined  bedrooms  and  studies. 

St.  Michael’s  College  offers  accommodation  to  a limited  number  of  students 
from  other  faculties  in  the  University.  This  is  allocated  after  August  1 5. 

Applications  for  admission  to  residence  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of 
Residence,  St.  Michael’s  College,  Toronto  181. 

Residences  for  Women 

Residence  is  provided  for  women  students  at  St.  Joseph’s  College,  90 
Wellesley  Street  West,  and  at  Loretto  College,  70  St.  Mary  Street.  Application 
for  admission  to  residence  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Dean  of  either 
College.  Application  should  be  made  early. 
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NEW  COLLEGE 

Principal D.  G.  Ivey,  m.a.,  ph.d. 

Registrar F.  A.  Hare,  m.a. 

Dean  of  Students D.  A.  A.  Stager,  b.s.a.,  m.a.,  ph.d. 

Dean  of  Women  Miss  A.  Huntingford,  b.a. 

Librarian Mrs.  M.  Coffey,  b.a.,  b.l.s. 

New  College,  established  in  1962,  is  open  to  men  and  women  of  all 
Faculties  and  Schools  of  the  University.  Students  in  the  College,  whether 
engaged  in  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  pure  sciences  or  in  professional 
studies,  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  others  from  quite  different  fields  of 
study  and  thus  to  broaden  their  views. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  receive  instruction  in 
their  own  college  building  in  some  of  their  “college  subjects”,  while  for  others 
the  New  College  classes  are  merged  with  those  of  University  College.  Students 
in  the  professional  divisions  attend  the  regular  classes  of  those  divisions. 
Tutorial  assistance  is  provided  in  various  subjects,  including  English,  Chemistry 
and  Physics. 

Students  entering  the  First  Year  of  any  Faculty  or  School,  who  wish  to 
become  members  of  New  College,  apply  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  on 
the  regular  application  form,  indicating  New  College  as  the  College  of  their 
choice. 

New  buildings,  centrally  located  on  the  west  campus,  provide  academic, 
social  and  dining  facilities  for  all  members  of  the  College,  and  in  addition 
provide  accommodation  for  291  men  and  386  women  in  residence.  Students 
who  wish  a place  in  residence  apply  directly  on  a standard  form  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women,  New  College. 


INNIS  COLLEGE 


Principal  (on  leave)  R.  S.  Harris,  m.a.,  ph.d. 

Acting  Principal  P.  H.  Russell,  M.a. 

Registrar D.  B.  King,  m.a. 

Assistant  Registrar Miss  A.  C.  Cole,  b.a. 


Innis  College  was  constituted  on  July  1,  1964,  and  admitted  its  first 
students  in  the  following  September.  It  is  a multi-faculty  college  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  includes  undergraduate  students  in  all  Faculties 
and  Schools  of  the  University. 

A special  feature  is  the  Writing  Laboratory.  This  service  offers  assistance  to 
Innis  College  students  in  the  skills  and  methods  of  writing  essays  and  other 
academic  reports.  A staff  of  experienced  teachers  is  available  to  give  individual 
instruction. 

In  September,  1969,  Innis  College  plans  to  introduce  experimental  courses 
which  will  focus  on  contemporary  themes  and  problems. 

The  College  has  limited  residential  space  available  in  houses  on  campus. 
Separate  application  for  residence  accommodation  must  be  made  directly  to 
the  Residence  Co-ordinator  of  Innis  College. 


SCARBOROUGH  CAMPUS 


SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE 


Principal A.  F.  W.  Plumptre,  c.b.e.,  m.a. 

Dean S.  J.  Colman,  m.a. 

Assistant  Dean  R.  A.  Manzer,  b.ed.,  m.a.,  ph.d. 

Assistant  Registrar N.  H.  Dobbs,  b.a. 

Librarian J.  L.  Ball,  m.a. 


Scarborough  College,  which  enrolled  its  first  students  in  1965,  offers  the 
First  and  Second  Years  of  the  New  Programme  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  and  the  Third  Year  of  the  General  Arts  and  General  Science  Course. 
Beginning  in  1971—72,  the  College  expects  to  offer  some  Fourth  Year  pro- 
grammes. Students  receive  the  Bachelor’s  degree  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  College  is  located  in  West  Hill,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  but  is  easily  accessible  from  central  Toronto  by  the  Don  Valley 
Parkway  and  the  Macdonald— Cartier  Freeway,  and  by  the  free  College  bus 
service  to  and  from  the  St.  George  campus  and  the  eastern  end  of  the  T.T.C. 
subway. 

Scarborough  College  students  have  available  at  their  campus  first-rate 
teaching,  library  and  recreational  resources,  and  may  also  draw  on  those  of 
the  central,  St.  George  campus. 

The  College  is  distinctive  in  two  ways.  First,  it  makes  available  to  its 
students  and  faculty  the  advantages  of  membership  in  a large  institution  of 
international  renown,  but  in  the  more  personal  environment  of  a small,  liberal 
arts  college.  Secondly,  the  College  is  a centre  for  innovation  in  curriculum  and 
teaching  methods. 

Students  who  wish  to  apply  for  admission  to  Scarborough  College  should 
apply  in  the  usual  manner  through  the  Office  of  Admissions  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  should  indicate  Scarborough  College  as  the  college  of  their 
choice. 

A large  number  of  summer  and  winter  evening  courses  are  offered  by  the 
College  to  students  of  the  Division  of  Extension.  For  1969—70,  administration 
and  counselling  services  will  be  provided  by  the  College  for  Extension  students 
enrolling  in  these  courses. 

The  College  Calendar  and  any  further  information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing:  The  Office  of  the  Registrar,  Scarborough  College,  1265  Military  Trail, 
West  Hill  783,  Ontario  (telephone  284—3127). 


ERINDALE  CAMPUS 

ERINDALE  COLLEGE 


Principal.  ...  J.  T.  Wilson,  O.B.E.,  PH.D.,  SC.D.,  LL.D.,  D.SC.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.S.C. 

Dean E.  A.  Robinson,  b.sc.,  ph.d.,  f.c.i.c. 

Registrar J.  J.  Rae,  M.a.,  ph.d.,  F.c.i.c. 

Librarian H.  L.  Smith,  b.a.,  b.l.S. 
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Erindale  College,  which  opened  in  1967,  is  located  in  the  Town  of  Missis- 
sauga on  Mississauga  Road  (Streetsville  Road)  less  than  a mile  north  of  High- 
way 5.  In  September  1969,  Erindale  College  will  enrol  students  in  the  First 
and  Second  Years  of  the  New  Programme  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
and  in  the  Third  Year  of  the  General  Arts  and  General  Science  Courses. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  Erindale  College  as  regular  daytime  students 
should  send  their  applications  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  on  the  regular  application  form  provided  and  indicate  Erindale 
College  as  their  first  choice.  An  Information  Bulletin  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Registrar  of  Erindale  College,  University  of  Toronto. 

Students  desiring  to  proceed  to  a degree  by  taking  evening  courses  should 
apply  to  the  Director  of  University  Extension,  University  of  Toronto,  84 
Queen’s  Park,  Toronto  181,  for  information  and  application  forms. 

ALL  CAMPUSES 

DIVISION  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

. . . . G.  H.  Boyes,  m.a. 
E.  M.  Gruetzner,  b.a. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  through  the  Division  of  University 
Extension  also  serves  an  increasing  number  of  adults  who,  while  employed 
during  the  daytime,  wish  to  improve  their  academic  qualifications  for  personal 
or  professional  reasons.  Qualified  applicants  may  do  so  in  evening  classes  in 
Extension,  leading  to  a bachelor’s  degree. 

The  summer  session  provides  six  weeks  of  concentrated  daytime  study  for 
students  who  are  free  to  attend  lectures  in  July  and  August.  In  the  summer 
evening  session,  which  commences  in  May  and  ends  in  August,  classes  are 
conducted  in  certain  courses  twice  weekly. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  offered  in  Extension  on  the  St.  George  campus, 
and  as  an  integral  part  of  that  programme,  courses  are  offered  on  the  Scar- 
borough College  campus  and  Erindale  College  campus. 

The  calendar  entitled  “Degree  Programmes  in  Extension”  describes  in  detail 
the  procedure  for  admission  to,  and  registration  for,  classes  in  both  winter  and 
summer  sessions,  and  other  regulations  pertaining  to  the  programme  of  studies. 
Copies  are  available  on  request  from  the  Director,  Division  of  University 
Extension,  84  Queen’s  Park,  Toronto  181.  Telephone  928—2405. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  Library  collection  exceeds  two  and  a half  million  volumes,  350,000 
microtexts,  65,000  maps,  and  35,000  other  items.  These  figures  include  the 
holdings  of  the  central  University  Library,  more  than  forty-five  libraries  in 
colleges,  faculties  and  departments  of  the  University,  and  the  libraries  of 
federated,  affiliated  and  related  institutions. 


Director 

Assistant  Director 
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Besides  its  extensive  specialized  services,  the  University  Library  administers 
several  undergraduate  collections  on  campus.  The  largest  undergraduate  collec- 
tion, the  Wallace  Room,  consists  of  over  75,000  volumes  and  has  photocopy, 
typing  and  microform-reading  equipment  adjacent  to  the  reading  areas. 
Information  concerning  the  use  of  the  library  is  available  in  a Student’s  Guide 
to  the  University  Library , supplemented  by  audiovisual  programmes  and 
special  bibliographic  seminars.  Tours  of  the  University  Library  are  available  to 
new  students  at  the  beginning  of  each  academic  session.  Copies  of  the  Guide 
are  available  at  the  “Circulation”  and  “Reference”  counters  of  most  libraries 
in  the  University. 

Each  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  has  access  to  the  library 
facilities  of  his  own  college,  the  University  Library,  and  the  departmental 
libraries. 

RESIDENCE  A CCOMMODA  TION 

In  addition  to  college  residences,  accommodation  may  be  located  through 
contacting  one  of  the  following  organizations: 

Devonshire  House 

Established  in  1907  as  a Hall  of  Residence  for  men  within  the  University, 
Devonshire  House  accommodates  almost  200  members  from  the  professional 
faculties  and  a limited  number  from  Arts  and  Science.  Its  facilities  include 
common  rooms,  a reading  library,  music  rooms,  games  rooms,  kitchenettes, 
and  a TV  room.  It  has  no  dining  hall.  There  is  an  active  student  government 
and  a number  of  intra-mural  activities.  The  residence  is  also  open  during  the 
summer. 

Campus  Co-operative  Residence 

Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Incorporated  offers  residence  and  apart- 
ment accommodation  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  students.  Total  occu- 
pancy is  300  in  residence,  half  male,  half  female,  and  50  in  apartments.  Meals 
are  provided,  and  non-residents  are  invited  to  eat  at  the  Co-operative  Dining 
Rooms.  Since  the  University  of  Toronto  has  no  official  connection  with 
Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  Inc.,  inquiries  should  be  addressed  direct  to: 
Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Incorporated 
341  Bloor  Street,  West, 

Toronto  1 8 1,  Ontario  Tel:  921  — 3168 


Housing  Service 

For  the  convenience  of  those  students  who  are  not  able  to  find  accommo- 
dation in  the  University  and  College  residences,  the  University  maintains  a 
listing  of  rooming  houses,  flats,  apartments  and  homes.  Information  on  these 
rooms  may  be  obtained  through  the  Housing  Service  office  at  49  St.  George 
St.,  Toronto  181,  Ont. 

Off-campus  housing  of  this  nature  is  not  subject  to  University  regulation 
but  every  effort  is  taken  to  make  the  information  on  the  accommodation  as 
complete  as  possible  and  students  are  encouraged  to  assist  in  this  effort  by 
reporting  on  the  quality  of  the  accommodation  that  they  have  occupied. 

A limited  amount  of  accommodation  is  offered  in  exchange  for  part-time 
services  such  as  house-keeping  or  baby-sitting. 
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St.  Andrew’s- University  Day  Nursery 

Pre-school  education  and  day  care  facilities  for  children  of  University  of 
Toronto  students  are  provided  by  the  St.  Andrew’s-University  Day  Nursery. 
Located  at  St.  Andrew’s  United  Church,  117  Bloor  Street  East,  the  nursery 
accepts  children  aged  two  to  five  years  and  operates  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5:45 
p.m.  throughout  the  winter  and  summer  academic  sessions.  Fees  are  reason- 
able, and  noon  meals  and  morning  and  afternoon  snacks  are  provided. 

Priority  of  enrolment  is  given  to  children  of  University  students,  although 
children  of  other  members  of  the  University  community  will  be  considered. 
Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  nursery  (telephone  921—7075)  or 
from  the  Faculty  Office. 


examination  given  by  the  University  Health  Service.  At  that  examination  he 
or  she  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  vaccination  within 
three  years  prior  to  that  date,  or  must  be  vaccinated  by  the  examining 
physician. 


Each  First  Year  woman  student  must  register  for,  and  satisfactorily  com- 
plete, the  University  requirement  in  Physical  Education  including  a swimming 


Physical  Education  credits  may  be  earned  by  participation  in  instructional 
classes,  intercollegiate  and  intramural  sports,  swimming,  water  safety  and  life 
saving  classes. 

Exemptions  may  be  granted  for  reasons  of  health,  etcetera.  Application 
to  claim  exemption  must  be  made  by  October  31  to  the  University  Health 
Service,  256  Huron  Street. 


Smith  College  Exchange  Programme 

For  many  years  a student-for-student  exchange  programme  has  existed 
between  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  and  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science,  whereby  girls  who  have  completed  their  Second  Year  in  an 
Honour  Course  may  spend  their  Third  Year  at  Smith.  In  order  to  be  considered 
for  participation  in  the  exchange  a student  must: 

( 1 ) Obtain  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  Women  in  her  College. 

(2)  Submit  a petition  through  her  College  Registrar  before  February  28. 

(3)  Obtain  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  departments  here  of  her  pro- 
posed programme  at  Smith,  in  order  to  be  assured  of  its  acceptance 
for  entry  to  the  Fourth  Year  here. 

(4)  Obtain  at  least  Grade  B standing  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the 
Second  Year. 


UNIVERSITY  HEAL  TH  SER  VICE 


Each  student  in  his  or  her  first  year  at  the  University  must  take  a medical 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (WOMEN  ONLY) 


test.  Failure  to  do  so  renders  the  student  liable  to  a special  fee  of  $50.00. 


THIRD  YEAR  EXCHANGE  PROGRAMME 
AND  STUDIES  ELSEWHERE 
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If  an  applicant  is  approved,  she  must  pay  to  Smith  College  the  full  fees  and 
residence  dues  of  that  College.  Financial  assistance  by  Smith  College  up  to  the 
amount  of  $2,000  will  be  considered  for  qualified  applicants  on  completion 
of  an  application  for  an  in-course  award.  This  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty  by  February  28. 

A calendar  of  Smith  College  and  additional  information  concerning  the 
Exchange  are  available  at  the  Faculty  Office. 

Studies  Elsewhere 

It  has  been  possible  in  the  past  for  students  in  Third  Year  of  certain  honour 
courses  such  as  Fine  Art,  French  Language  and  Literature,  Latin  American 
Studies,  Modern  History  and  Modern  Languages,  and  Modern  Languages  and 
Literatures  to  spend  their  Third  Year  in  another  country  or  at  another 
Canadian  university.  Students  wishing  to  spend  the  Third  Year  of  the  New 
Programme  elsewhere  should  consult  the  appropriate  departments. 

To  obtain  approval,  students  must  petition  through  their  College  Registrar. 
Before  proceeding  abroad,  such  students  must  register  and  pay  the  prescribed 
fee. 


SUMMARY  OF  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  CAPUT 
CONCERNING  STUDENT  DISCIPLINE 

Subject  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Caput  of  the  University  regarding 
jurisdiction  in  matters  of  discipline,  the  Council  of  University  College,  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  Federated  Universities  and  Affiliated  Colleges,  and  the 
Councils  of  the  Faculties,  Schools,  and  Institutes  have  disciplinary  jurisdiction 
over  the  conduct  of  all  students  registered  in  these  Divisions  of  the  University 
in  all  matters  of  local  or  internal  concern  to  these  Divisions.  Jurisdiction  over 
the  conduct  of  students  while  in  residence  regardless  of  the  Division  of  the 
University  in  which  they  are  registered  is  vested  in  the  body  administering  the 
residence. 

Where  the  appropriate  body  exercising  disciplinary  jurisdiction  has  found 
that  a student  of  the  University  has  engaged  in  conduct  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  University,  the  Caput  may,  in  its  discretion,  suspend  or  expel 
such  student  from  the  academic  privileges  of  the  University.  Every  decision  of 
the  Caput  involving  the  expulsion  of  a student  from  the  University  requires 
confirmation  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

The  constitution  of  every  society  or  association  of  students  in  the  Univer- 
sity and  all  amendments  to  such  constitutions  require  to  be  approved  by  the 
relevant  University  authorities.  The  giving  of  approval,  and  the  responsibility 
for  the  programmes  of  student  societies  and  associations,  shall  rest  as  follows: 

(1)  With  the  authorities  of  the  College,  Faculty  or  School  concerned 
where  the  membership  of  the  student  society  or  association  is  drawn 
from  a single  College,  Faculty  or  School. 

(2)  With  the  Board  of  Stewards  of  Hart  House,  where  the  student  society 
or  association  is  a Committee  of  Hart  House  and  is  controlled  by  the 
Board  of  Stewards  of  Hart  House. 

(3)  With  the  Caput,  in  the  case  of  all  other  student  societies  and  associa- 
tions. 


EXAMINATIONS 


The  Annual  Examinations 

The  annual  examinations  are  held  in  late  April  and  early  May. 

Candidates  must  confirm  their  programme  with  their  College  Registrar  by 
November  20  to  write  these  examinations.  After  November  20  a charge  of  one 
dollar  for  each  day  of  delay,  with  a maximum  of  $20,  must  be  paid. 

Arrangements  may  be  made  to  enable  candidates  not  in  regular  attendance 
who  desire  to  write  supplemental  examinations  to  write  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing places:  Banff,  Calgary,  Charlottetown,  Edmonton,  Fredericton,  Halifax, 
Kapuskasing,  Kenora,  Kingston,  Kirkland  Lake,  London,  Montreal,  North  Bay, 
Ottawa,  Port  Arthur,  Quebec,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  St.  John’s 
(Nfld.),  Sudbury,  Vancouver,  Whitehorse,  Windsor,  Winnipeg,  and  London, 
England.  Applications  for  such  arrangements  must  be  made  not  later  than 
November  20,  accompanied  by  the  required  supplemental  examination  fee 
and  the  special  fee  of  ten  dollars  ($10)  for  one  paper  and  five  dollars  ($5)  for 
each  additional  paper. 

Candidates  for  the  annual  examinations  at  outside  centres  must  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty  before  April  1st  if  they  do  not  wish  to  write  one  or 
more  of  the  subjects  for  which  they  applied;  otherwise  the  fee  will  be 
forfeited. 


The  August  Examinations 

These  examinations  are  open  (1)  to  candidates  who  obtain  standing  at  the 
annual  examinations  but  who  are  conditioned,  (2)  to  candidates  in  the  Third 
Year  of  the  General  Arts  Course  or  the  General  Science  Course  who  fail  to 
obtain  standing  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  same  year,  and  (3)  to 
candidates  in  the  General  Arts  Course  or  the  General  Science  Course  who  are 
prevented  by  sickness,  domestic  affliction  or  other  causes,  from  attending  the 
annual  examinations  and  who  are  granted  permission  by  the  Council  to  write 
in  August. 

Candidates  must  submit  a completed  printed  form  of  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty  by  July  10.  After  this  date  an  additional  fee  of  one 
dollar  per  day  to  a maximum  penalty  of  $20  must  be  paid.  No  application  will 
be  accepted  after  July  31. 

Candidates  may  write  these  examinations  at  the  places  listed  above  as 
outside  centres.  Such  candidates  must  make  application  for  the  privilege 
before  July  10  and  must  meet  the  expenses  stated  above. 

Candidates  for  the  August  examinations  at  outside  centres  must  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty  before  August  1 if  they  do  not  wish  to  write  one 
or  more  of  the  subjects  for  which  they  applied,  otherwise  the  fee  will  be 
forfeited. 
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THE  NEW  PROGRAMME 


FOR 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEARS 


Preface 


The  new  programme  in  Arts  and  Science  is  based  on  the  principle  that  all 
students  should  be  allowed  access  equally  to  academic  resources  of  the  highest 
quality  and  the  greatest  range,  so  that  they  can  investigate  many  fields  of 
learning  in  developing  and  fulfilling  their  intellectual  interests  and  abilities.  In 
the  First  Year,  the  new  curriculum  encourages  a broad  investigation  of  fields 
by  offering  a free  choice  of  five  of  the  courses  available  to  first -year  students. 
This  freedom  allows  the  student  to  pursue  his  own  inclinations  without 
necessarily  committing  himself  to  any  specified  programme,  while  at  the  same 
time  leaving  open  many  possibilities  for  specialized  study  in  higher  years. 
Since  the  choice  of  courses  and  combinations  of  courses  is  largely  left  to  the 
student,  each  in  effect  may  follow  an  individual  academic  programme  from 
year  to  year. 

The  First  and  Second  Years  of  the  New  Programme  devised  for  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  of  the  University  of  Toronto  will  be  initiated  in  the 
academic  year  1969—70.  Similar  changes  in  Third  and  Fourth  Years  are 
planned  for  1970-71.  In  particular,  the  changes  mean  that  the  former  General 
(three-year)  and  Honour  (four -year)  Courses  will  be  replaced  by  the  academic 
programmes  outlined  in  this  section  of  the  calendar. 

These  definitions  are  assumed  in  the  sections  that  follow: 

(a)  Subject:  a discipline,  e.g.  Philosophy. 

(b)  Course:  a single  course  of  instruction  in  a subject,  e.g.  Chemistry  100. 

(c)  Programme:  the  combination  of  courses  making  up  a total  programme 
for  the  student  for  the  academic  year.  A programme  will  normally 
consist  of  five  courses  per  year. 
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Counselling 

In  order  that  students  may  make  full  use  of  the  academic  resources  of  the 
Faculty  they  must  be  able  to  find  appropriate  advice  and  counselling  when 
they  wish  to  do  so.  This  is  provided  by  the  Departments  and  Colleges  through 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  and  Registrars  who  are  available  to  discuss 
academic  and  other  matters  with  incoming  students  and  those  already  in 
attendance.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  students  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  those  wishing  advice  of  this  kind  should  seek  it  as  early  as  possible, 
preferably  during  the  current  winter  and  spring.  It  is  important  that  they 
make  appointments  with  the  persons  whom  they  wish  to  see.  The  appropriate 
names  and  telephone  numbers  are  included  in  this  booklet  under  the  various 
department  headings.  The  names  of  the  College  Registrars  are  as  follows: 


University  College 
Victoria  College 
Trinity  College 
St.  Michael’s  College 
New  College 
Innis  College 


Prof.  R.  M.  H.  Shepherd 
Prof.  A.  C.  M.  Ross 
Mr.  R.  Cummins 
Rev.  H.  V.  Mallon 
Prof.  F.  A.  Hare 
Mr.  D.  B.  King 


928-3171 
928-3800 
928-2687 
921-3151 
928-2463 
928-251  1 


The  arrangements  described  in  this  booklet  apply  particularly  to  the  above 
Colleges  on  the  St.  George  Campus.  Similar  arrangements  are  planned  at 
Scarborough  and  Erindale  Colleges,  and  students  should  consult  the  Registrars 
(named  below)  regarding  them. 


Scarborough  College  Mr.  A.  J.  G.  Patenall  284-3139 

Erindale  College  Prof.  J.  J.  Rae  828—5231 


It  should  be  noted  that,  again  because  of  the  large  number  of  students  and 
the  wide  freedom  of  choice,  some  courses  in  the  more  popular  subjects  are 
likely  to  attract  more  students  than  can  be  accommodated  if  a proper  standard 
of  instruction  and  learning  is  to  be  maintained.  Restrictions  on  enrolment  in 
such  courses  may  be  unavoidable,  and  students  are  advised  that  the  best  way 
to  meet  this  likelihood  is  to  seek  advice  and  begin  their  selection  early  rather 
than  at  the  last  moment. 

Depending  on  their  long  range  plans,  students  should  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  requirements  of  graduate  schools,  professional  faculties,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  such  places  when  planning  their  undergraduate 
programme. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 


UNDERGRADUATE  SECRETARIES  OF  TEACHING  DEPARTMENTS* 


Anthropology 

Astronomy 

Botany  

Chemistry  

Classics 

East  Asian  Studies 

English 

Fine  Art 

French  

Geography 

Geology 

German 

History 

Islamic  Studies 

Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies  . . . 

Mathematics 

Near  Eastern  Studies 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political  Economy 

Psychology 

Religious  Studies 

Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 

Sociology 

Zoology 


. . . Professor  R.B.  Drewitt 
. . . Professor  E.R.  Seaquist 

Mrs.  E.R.  Luck-Allen 

....  Professor  M.J.  Dignam 

Sister  M.  Blandina 

....  Professor  A.H.C.  Ward 

Miss  A.F.  Johnston 

....  Professor  F.E.  Winter 
. . Professor  L.C.  Kerslake 

Professor  N.C.  Field 

Professor  J.B.  Currie 

Mr.  P.D.  Harris 

Professor  R.J.  Helmstadter 

Mr.  J.R.  Blackburn 

Miss  M.E.  Rugg 

Professor  R.  Worm leighton 
. . Professor  A.K.  Grayson 
. . . Professor  L.M.G.  Smith 
. Professor  R.L.  Armstrong 

Professor  A.  Kruger 

Professor  A.N.  Doob 

Professor  B.S.  Alton 

Professor  G.  Zekulin 

. Professor  H.  Cooperstock 
Professor  J.B.  Falls 


*See  pages  231—51  for  the  teaching  staff  of  all  departments  of  the  Faculty,  including 
College  departments,  and  members  of  other  divisions  who  teach  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science. 
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APPLICATION  AND  ADMISSION 
1969-1970 

Full  details  of  the  University  of  Toronto  undergraduate  admission  require- 
ments, including  certificates  other  than  Ontario  Grade  13,  and  application 
procedures  are  contained  in  the  Undergraduate  Admission  Circular  issued 
annually.  Copies  of  this  publication  and  application  forms  are  available  in  all 
Ontario  secondary  schools  and  may  be  obtained  on  request  from  the  Director 
of  Admissions,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  181.  Application 
forms  must  be  completed  and  returned  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  as  soon  as 
possible  and  not  later  than  June  1. 

Candidates  are  advised  to  make  early  application.  Well- qualified  students 
currently  in  Ontario  Grade  13  who  apply  before  April  1 may  receive  Early 
Admission  on  the  basis  of  the  High  School  record  and  other  information. 
Detailed  information  with  respect  to  this  procedure  is  mailed  to  every 
secondary  school  in  Ontario  by  the  Director  of  Admissions. 

GENERAL  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Grade  13  or  equivalent  admission  requirements  for  all  students  entering  the 
First  Year  of  the  new  programme  will  be  the  same  as  those  previously  in  effect 
for  admission  to  the  former  General  Arts  Course  and  Social  and  Philosophical 
Studies:  namely,  standing  with  an  average  of  at  least  60%  in  TWO  of  English, 
another  language,  Mathematics  A or  B;  and  at  least  two  optional  subjects 
I comprising  three  credits. 

Applicants  should  note  that  the  possession  of  the  minimum  published 
requirements  .does  not  ensure  admission  because  the  number  of  places  available 
in  the  Faculty  is  limited,  and  selection  must  be  made  from  the  applicants  for 
these  places. 

Candidates  offering  Senior  Matriculation  programmes  from  provinces  other 
than  Ontario  must  offer  at  least  five  subjects  and  satisfy  the  subject  require- 
ments specified  for  Ontario  Grade  13. 

Under  the  University’s  admission  practices,  the  school  record  of  the 
applicant,  the  confidential  report  of  the  school  and  other  tests  of  the  student’s 
ability  that  are  available  are  considered.  The  length  of  time  taken  and  number 
of  sittings  at  examinations  to  obtain  the  admission  requirements  also  are  taken 
into  account.  Each  candidate  who  applies  for  admission  to  First  Year  directly 
from  a secondary  school  in  Ontario  must  take  appropriate  aptitude  and 
achievement  tests. 

ONTARIO  GRADE  12  REQUIREMENTS 

Candidates  from  Ontario  are  strongly  recommended  to  have  Grade  12 
standing  in  at  least  six  subjects  (excluding  Physical  Education).  The  subjects 
chosen  should  include  at  least  five  of  the  following  subjects  and  at  least  one 
subject  from  each  of  the  four  groups: 

(i)  English 

(ii)  French;  German;  Greek;  Italian;  Latin;  Russian;  Spanish 

(iii)  Geography  (Parts  1 and  2);  History  (Parts  1 and  2) 

(iv)  Mathematics  (Parts  1 and  2);  Science  (Physics  and  Chemistry) 
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ONTARIO  GRADE  13  REQUIREMENTS 


The  following  Ontario  Grade  1 3 subjects  (or  their  equivalent)  are  approved 
subjects  for  purposes  of  admission  to  this  University: 

ONE-CREDIT:  *Accountancy  Practice;  *Art;  Biology;  Chemistry;  Geog- 

raphy; History;  *Home  Economics;  *Music;  Physics 

TWO-CREDIT:  English;  French;  German;  Greek;  Italian;  Latin;  Russian; 

Spanish;  Mathematics  A or  Mathematics  B. 

THREE-CREDIT:  Mathematics  A and  B (two  subjects). 

•Candidates  may  offer  only  one  of  Accountancy  Practice,  Art,  Home  Economics  and 
Music.  Music  options  for  Ontario  are  listed  in  the  current  Admission  Circular. 


ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

An  undergraduate  of  another  university  or  of  another  faculty  in  this 
University  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  on  such  conditions  as  may 
be  prescribed  and  must  apply  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  before  June  1. 
Advanced  standing  credit  is  awarded  to  students  who  at  another  university  or 
faculty  have  taken  work  which  is  equivalent  both  in  content  and  standard  to 
work  which  would  have  been  taken  had  they  been  enrolled  in  the  programme 
concerned  in  this  Faculty.  Each  application  is  considered  individually  in  terms 
of  the  student’s  previous  record  and  the  courses  offered  in  the  Faculty. 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must  submit,  with  his 
application  for  admission,  the  Ontario  Grade  13  certificate  or  equivalent;  and 
an  official  transcript  of  his  record  in  the  university  or  faculty  from  which  he 
wishes  to  transfer,  showing  the  specific  courses  which  he  has  completed  with 
his  standing  in  each.  Such  an  applicant  may  not  compete  for  scholarships  at 
his  first  examination  if  admitted  to  a standing  lower  than  that  held  in  his  own 
university. 

No  applicant  will  be  eligible  for  advanced  standing  from  another  university 
unless  he  has  obtained  the  equivalent  of  Grade  B standing  in  his  last  year  of 
attendance  at  the  other  institution.  Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced 
standing  from  other  divisions  of  this  university  must  have  standing  satisfactory 
to  the  Committee  on  Admissions  in  order  to  qualify  for  admission. 


ENGLISH  FACILITY  REQUIREMENTS 

All  applicants  are  required  to  submit  evidence  acceptable  to  the  University 
of  Toronto  of  facility  in  English.  Candidates  whose  mother  tongue  is  not 
English  may  be  required  to  meet  an  appropriate  standard  in  a recognized 
English  facility  test. 

Information  about  writing  the  tests  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
Admissions,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  181. 

The  University  is  prepared  to  consider  other  evidence  of  English  facility 
which  may  be  submitted  for  evaluation  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 


MATURE  STUDENTS 


A candidate  of  mature  age  (25  years  or  older  on  October  1)  who  has  lived 
in  Ontario  for  a minimum  period  of  one  year  and  is  normally  resident  in 
Ontario,  may  request  special  consideration  for  admission  as  a regular  student 
proceeding  towards  a degree,  if  he  has  a good  academic  record  including  a 
minimum  of  66%  in  at  least  one  Grade  13  subject  and  obtains  standing  in  such 
other  tests  as  may  be  required.  A birth  certificate  must  be  submitted  with  the 
application. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  STANDING 

Under  the  New  Programme,  each  student  in  full-time  attendance  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  devises  his  or  her  own  programme  by  combining 
together  each  year  FIVE  full  courses  chosen  to  fit  the  student’s  interests, 
subject  only  to  the.  following: 

(a)  All  stated  prerequisite  and  co-requisite  requirements  shall  be  satisfied. 

(b)  Any  two  half  courses  are  equivalent  to  one  full  course;  they  may  be 
from  different  subjects. 

(c)  An  extra  full  or  half-course  (not  for  credit  towards  a degree)  may  also 
be  taken  in  each  year,  and  standing  obtained  will  be  recorded. 


FIRST  YEAR  PROGRAMME 

A student  shall  be  said  to  have  completed  a First  Year  programme  when  he 
has  obtained  standing  in  five  courses  designated  as  being  available  to  First  Year 
students. 

A student  may  not  begin  any  course  not  offered  to  First  Year  students 
until  he  has  either: 

completed  a First  Year  programme,  or 

has  standing  in  four  courses  of  a First  Year  Programme  with  an  overall 
average  (in  these  four  courses)  of  at  least  60%. 

A student  who  has  a term  mark  of  at  least  60%  in  a failed  course  in  a First 
Year  programme  will  be  permitted  to  write  a supplemental  examination. 
Failure  in  a supplemental  examination  will  not  count  as  a second  failure,  but 
will  necessitate  re-enrolment  in  the  failed  course  or  a substitute. 


SECOND  YEAR  PROGRAMME 

A student  shall  be  said  to  have  completed  a Second  Year  programme  when 
he  has  obtained  standing  in  ten  courses,  at  least  three  of  which  must  be 
numbered  higher  than  189. 


PROGRAMMES  FOR  HIGHER  YEARS 

For  the  session  1969—70  the  current  regulations  (as  amended  by  the 
Council  of  the  Faculty)  will  apply  to  students  in  Third  and  Fourth  Years.  (See 
pages  1 14  et  seq.).  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  give  students  entering  First  and 
Second  Years  in  1969-70  an  indication  of  the  regulations  that  might  apply 
to  them  in  1970-71  and  thereafter.  The  following  proposals  have  been 
adopted  in  principle  but  are  subject  to  amendment  in  detail. 
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PROPOSED  THIRD  YEAR  PROGRAMME 
(Commencing  1970—71) 
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A student  shall  be  said  to  have  completed  a Third  Year  programme  when 
he  has  obtained  standing  in  fifteen  courses,  at  least  eight  of  which  must  be 
numbered  higher  than  189,  and  must  include  at  least  four  “advanced”  level 
courses.  (Such  courses  will  be  defined  during  the  1969—70  session.) 

A student  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a Bachelor’s  degree  when  he  has: 

(a)  completed  a Third  Year  programme,  and 

(b)  has  a final  mark  of  60%  (Grade  C)  or  better  in  each  of  at  least  eight  of 
the  fifteen  courses.  Of  these  eight,  at  least  four  must  be  numbered 
higher  than  1 89. 

PROPOSED  FOURTH  YEAR  PROGRAMME 

A student  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  a Fourth  Year  programme  only  if  he 
has  completed  the  requirements  for  a Bachelor’s  degree  as  described  above. 

A student  shall  be  said  to  have  completed  a Fourth  Year  programme  when 
he  has  obtained  standing  in  five  courses  of  a Fourth  Year  programme. 

A student  who  has  completed  a Fourth  Year  programme  with  a final  mark 
of  60%  or  better  in  each  of  at  least  four  of  the  five  courses  taken  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a degree. 

PENALTIES  FOR  ACADEMIC  FAILURE 

A student  will  be  suspended  from  attendance  in  the  Faculty  for  at  least 
one  year  if  he  fails  three  courses  in  any  year.  (Failed  supplemental  examina- 
tions in  FirsbYear  do  not  count  as  second  failures.) 

A student  will  be  refused  further  registration  in  the  Faculty  if: 

(a)  he  fails  four  courses  in  his  first  ten  attempts,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
fourth  failure  has  an  average  in  all  courses  attempted  of  less  than  55%, 
or 

(b)  he  fails  five  courses  in  his  first  fifteen  attempts,  or 

(c)  he  fails  six  courses. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS  FOR  STANDING 

All  students  admitted  to  the  Faculty  will  normally  be  expected  to  take  a 
full  programme  of  studies  (five  courses)  in  the  winter  day  session  of  each  year. 

A student  may  withdraw  from  his  programme  without  academic  penalty 
up  to  February  1 5th  each  year. 

If  exceptional  circumstances  warrant,  a student  may  be  permitted,  on 
petition,  to  withdraw  from  not  more  than  one  course  (or  two  half-courses)  of 
his  programme  without  academic  penalty. 

A student  may  withdraw  without  academic  penalty  and  without  petition 
from  an  extra  first  term  half-course  before  November  1 5th  and  from  an  extra 
full-  or  second  term  half-course  before  February  1 5th. 
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Credit  will  be  retained  for  any  half-course  completed  and  discredit  noted 
for  any  half-course  failed  before  the  date  of  withdrawal. 

A student  who  wishes  to  enrol  in  fewer  than  five  courses  at  any  one  time 
may  be  admitted  to  the  Division  of  University  Extension  Such  a student  will 
normally  enrol  in  winter  evening  courses  or  summer  day  or  evening  courses, 
but  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  Department  concerned,  also  enrol  in 
winter  day  courses.  He  may  take  a maximum  of  three  courses  in  a winter 
session. 


STANDING  IN  A COURSE 

The  following  scale  of  marks  and  grades  will  be  used  for  all  courses  and 
half- courses  in  all  years: 


Marks 

Grade 

80%  - 100% 

A 

70%  - 79% 

B 

60%  - 69% 

C 

50%  - 59% 

D 

below  50% 

Fail 

In  the  case  of  half-courses,  standing  must  normally  be  obtained  in  each 
half-course  attempted.  Marks  in  two  half-courses  may  not  be  averaged  to 
produce  standing  in  an  equivalent  whole  course,  except  where  the  Depart- 
ments) concerned  specify  that  this  will  be  permitted  for  particular  and  stated 
combinations  of  two  half-courses. 

TERM  MARKS  AND  EXAMINATIONS 

The  method  of  arriving  at  a final  mark  for  each  course  (or  half- course)  will 
be  decided  by  the  Department  offering  the  course.  Final  examinations,  where 
required,  will  be  conducted  by  the  Faculty  in  a special  period  at  the  close  of 
lectures. 

Final  examinations  will  normally  be  held  in  100-series  courses.  Requests  for 
exemption  of  courses  from  this  regulation  shall  be  brought  before  the  Council. 
The  final  mark  in  the  100-series  courses  will  normally  be  made  up  of  a term 
mark  and  an  examination  mark  with  the  restriction  that  not  less  than  one- 
third  nor  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  final  mark  will  be  based  on  term  work. 


AEGROTAT  CONSIDERATION 

If  the  ability  of  a student  to  complete  a course  is  affected  by  illness  or 
domestic  problems,  a petition  may  be  made  through  his  College  Registrar  for 
consideration  by  the  Faculty.  If  there  are  adequate  grounds  for  the  petition, 
the  Department  concerned  will  determine  the  status  of  the  work  done  by  the 
student  and  the  steps,  if  any,  that  he  must  take  in  order  to  complete  the 
course. 

Such  petitions  must  be  filed  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  annual  (May) 
or  August  examinations,  together  with  a medical  certificate  which  includes  a 
statement  that  the  candidate  was  examined  at  the  time  of  the  illness,  or  other 
evidence  to  support  the  petition. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

Copies  of  his  transcript  of  academic  record  will  be  issued  to  any  student  at 
any  time,  subject  to  reasonable  notice  and  a nominal  copying  fee. 


NEW  PROGRAMMES  OF  STUDY 


In  the  new  curriculum  great  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  students’  freedom 
to  create  individual  programmes  of  study  that  will  satisfy  and  express  their 
personal  interests  and  particular  abilities.  The  building  of  such  a programme 
in  each  year  and  over  the  three  or  four  years  of  study  will  involve,  on  the  part 
of  a student,  not  only  a prior  questioning  of  personal  ambition,  values  and 
capabilities  — in  short,  a measure  of  self-knowledge  - but  also  a considerable 
investigation  of  the  details  in  the  curriculum  of  courses  offered  in  the  Faculty. 

There  is  a great  variety  of  subjects  from  which  to  choose,  and  of  courses 
within  subjects.  Once  having  settled  upon  a subject  of  interest  the  next 
decision  will  have  to  do  with  the  degree  of  intensity  or  specialization  with 
which  that  subject  will  be  studied.  Then  follows  the  selection  of  the  actual 
courses  to  be  taken  in  the  subject.  At  each  stage  in  this  process  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  range  of  one’s  interests  and,  through  that,  to  the  relation- 
ships between  subjects  and  thus  the  interconnections  between  courses. 

A programme  of  study  should  not  just  be  a collection  of  courses  but, 
at  least  potentially,  an  organic  unity.  One  programme  may  be  completely 
diversified  over  five  or  six  subjects  in  each  year  and  a much  larger  number  in 
three  or  four  years.  Another  may  be  highly  concentrated  in  one  subject  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  but  a few  courses  in  closely  related  fields.  The  majority  will 
range  between  these  extremes,  taking  well-planned  combinations  of  subjects 
and  carefully  chosen  courses. 

Some  individual  courses  are  themselves  a combination  of  subjects,  and  a 
new  series  of  these  called  “Interdisciplinary  Courses”  is  being  developed  by 
the  Faculty.  Here  the  subjects  and  the  instructors  who  represent  them 
mutually  support  one  another  in  the  pattern  created  for  the  particular  course. 

While  interests  tend  to  lean  towards  one  or  other  of  the  humanities,  social 
sciences  or  natural  sciences,  this  need  not  be  so  and  contemporary  develop- 
ments in  learning  and  research  are  drawing  these  areas  closer  together  in  many 
cases.  In  the  light  of  this  fact,  some  account  of  these  areas  is  given  here,  along 
with  some  examples  of  the  kinds  of  programmes  that  can  be  created. 


THE  HUMANITIES 

In  general,  the  Humanities  are  concerned  with  the  historical  development 
and  contemporary  aspects  of  human  experience.  They  examine  and  evaluate 
the  ever-present  relations  of  man  to  man,  man  to  society,  man  to  God,  and 
man  to  himself.  Specifically,  different  disciplines  within  the  Humanities  deal 
with  language  and  culture,  with  intellectual,  political,  social,  economic,  re- 
ligious and  cultural  history,  and  with  the  arts;  in  each  of  these  areas  there  is  a 
concern  with  man’s  powers  of  making  and  using  concepts,  and  of  reflecting 
on  his  own  nature  and  condition. 

In  many  cases,  humanistic  interests  overlap  the  interests  of  the  social 
scientist,  who  is  dealing  with  the  same  phenomena  from  a different  point  of 
view  and  by  other  methods.  The  natural  sciences,  while  their  materials  and 
methods  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  Humanities,  also  have 
an  intimate  bearing  on  humanistic  problems.  To  attain  a broad  awareness  of 
the  human  condition,  including  such  vital  matters  as  the  determination  of 
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solutions  and  the  formation  of  policies,  the  student  who  wishes  to  choose  a 
majority  of  courses  in  the  Humanities  would  be  wise  to  select  some  courses  in 
the  Social  and  Natural  Sciences. 

The  disciplines  generally  considered,  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  to  fall 
within  the  Humanities  include  Classical  Studies,  East  Asian  Studies,  English, 
Fine  Art,  French,  German,  History,  Islamic  Studies,  Italian  and  Hispanic 
Studies,  and  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures.  (Students  should  realize,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  these  disciplines,  such  as  History,  Linguistics,  and  studies  of 
particular  areas  and  cultures,  can  also  be  considered  as  Social  Sciences,  and 
that  Mathematics  has  traditionally  been  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of 
humanistic  education.) 

As  indicated  above,  each  of  the  disciplines  mentioned  offers  a programme 
for  students  desiring  to  specialize.  The  new  curriculum  offers  wide  opportuni- 
ties, also,  to  those  who  wish  to  concentrate  their  studies,  but  who  either  have 
not  yet  decided  to  specialize,  or  do  not  wish  to  specialize.  The  following  table 
indicates  some  coherent  combinations  of  four  courses  in  the  Humanities  that 
have  been  popular  and  stimulating  in  the  past,  and  some  that  are  now  available 
for  the  first  time.  These  are  intended  merely  as  suggestions. 


ENG  100, 

HIS  100, 

PHL  100, 

FAR  100 

NEH  111, 

SLA  110, 

GLL  196, 

ENG  105 

FRE  120, 

REL  110, 

ENG  101, 

HIS  100 

FAR  110, 

MUS  100, 

EAS  102, 

FRE  100 

GER  120, 

FRE  120, 

SPA  100, 

PHL  151 

LAT  100, 

ITA  100, 

ISL  102, 

REL  100 

For  the  fifth  course  the  student  with  particular  interest  in  the  Humanities  is 
urged  to  explore  the  Social  or  Natural  Sciences.  Social  Science  courses 
of  particular  interest  to  students  in  the  Humanities  include  the  following: 
ANT  1 00,  GGR  1 00,  POL  1 00  and  1 0 1 , PSY  1 00,  and  SOC  1 00.  Those  with- 
out a background  in  Science  can  learn  much  of  scientific  problems  and 
methods  by  taking  such  courses  as  AST  100,  BIO  100,  BOT  100,  CHM  100, 
GLG  100,  MAT  100,  PHY  101,  and  ZOO  200.  For  the  student  who  finds  some 
interest  in  these  other  fields,  a sequence  can  be  formed  extending  to  higher 
years,  still  within  a programme  that  emphasizes  the  Humanities. 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

The  Social  Sciences  are  defined  by  their  subject  matter  and  by  their 
methods.  Their  basic  subject  is  the  interaction  of  human  beings  in  association 
with  one  another;  their  basic  methods  are  analytic  and  descriptive  attempts  to 
understand  and  predict  behaviour.  Individual  disciplines  range  widely  from 
historical  studies  of  civilizations,  through  comparative  analyses  of  societies,  to 
specific  examinations  of  small  groups  in  particular  situations.  The  relation  of 
man  to  his  environment  is  integral  to  many  subjects,  consequently  social 
scientists  are  concerned  with  such  matters  as  urban  life,  communications, 
ecology,  and  national  resources,  to  name  but  a few.  In  these  cases,  and  many 
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others,  there  are  close  connections  among  the  Social  Sciences,  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Mathematics,  and  the  Humanities:  for  instance,  a student 
interested  in  the  economic  aspects  of  ecology  will  find  biological  studies 
essential  to  full  understanding  of  the  problems;  a student  of  communications 
from  a sociological  viewpoint  will  benefit  from  a study  of  language  and 
linguistics;  a student  working  towards  a complete  picture  of  national  resources 
policy  will  need  to  be  aware  of  scientific  disciplines.  In  defining  his  special 
interest,  then,  each  student  should  examine  the  related  areas,  both  within  and 
without  the  Social  Sciences,  and  seek  counselling  in  choosing  his  programme. 

The  disciplines  generally  considered  at  the  University  of  Toronto  to 
fall  within  the  Social  Sciences  include  Anthropology,  Geography,  Political 
Economy  (comprising  Commerce,  Economics,  and  Political  Science),  Psycho- 
logy, and  Sociology.  As  indicated  above,  however,  many  other  disciplines  are 
closely  related.  There  are  obvious  links  in  content  and  approach  with  such 
subjects  in  the  Humanities  as  History,  Philosophy,  Linguistics,  Religious 
Studies,  with  those  disciplines  dealing  with  the  culture  of  civilizations,  such  as 
East  Asian  Studies  and  Islamic  Studies,  and  with  the  language  departments. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  equally  obvious  links  with  Mathematics  and 
Computer  Science,  which  supply  essential  methodological  tools,  and  with  the 
Natural  Sciences  (certain  investigations  in  Psychology,  for  example,  over- 
lapping those  in  Biology). 

As  indicated  above,  each  of  the  disciplines  mentioned  offers  a programme 
for  students  desiring  to  specialize,  and  details  of  these  are  given  in  pages  38  — 
49  below.  The  new  curriculum  offers  wide  opportunities,  also,  to  those  who 
wish  to  concentrate  their  studies,  but  who  either  have  not  yet  decided  to 
specialize,  or  do  not  wish  to  specialize.  The  following  table  indicates  some 
coherent  combinations  of  four  courses,  in  the  Social  Sciences  that  have  been 
popular  and  stimulating  in  the  past,  and  some  that  are  now  available  for  the 
first  time.  These  are  intended  merely  as  suggestions.  The  first  two  suggestions 
draw  all  four  courses  from  the  Social  Sciences;  the  next  two  include  Humani- 
ties courses;  the  final  two  include  courses  from  Mathematics  and  the  Natural 
Sciences. 


POL  101, 

PSY  100, 

ANT  100, 

SOC  101 

ECO  100, 

SOC  101, 

PSY  100, 

COM  101 

GGR  101, 

ECO  101, 

SOC  100, 

HIS  100 

SOC  100, 

POL  100, 

PHL  100, 

ENG  105 

ECO  100, 

COM  101, 

GGR  100, 

MAT  134 

ANT  140, 

POL  100, 

BIO  100, 

MAT  100 

For  the  fifth  course  the  student  with  particular  interest  in  the  Social  Sciences 
is  urged  to  explore  the  Humanities  or  Natural  Sciences.  There  is  such  a wide 
choice  of  Humanities  courses  of  interest  to  individuals  in  the  Social  Sciences 
that  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  a few;  students  should  note  the  range  available 
not  only  in  the  languages  and  literatures,  History,  and  Philosophy,  but  also  in 
Classical  Studies,  East  Asian  Studies,  Fine  Art,  Islamic  Studies,  Music,  Near 
Eastern  Studies,  and  Religious  Studies.  Mathematics  and  Science  courses  of 
special  interest  include  AST  100,  BIO  100,  BOT  100,  MAT  134  (or  MAT  1 10/ 
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120/130),  CSC  108  and  148,  CHM  100,  GLG  100,  MAT  100,  PHY  101,  and 
ZOO  200.  For  the  student  who  finds  some  interest  in  these  other  fields,  a 
sequence  can  be  formed  extending  to  higher  years,  still  within  a programme 
that  emphasizes  the  Social  Sciences.  A choice  of  one  or  more  courses  in  the 
Humanities  and  Natural  Sciences  allows  a selection  of  single  courses 
sequences  in  the  upper  years. 


THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES  AND  MATHEMATICS 

Science,  the  study  of  natural  phenomena,  embraces  a wide  range  of  subjects 
that  form  a continuous  spectrum  spreading  from  Mathematics,  Physics,  and 
Astronomy,  through  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  to  the  Biological  or  Life 
Sciences.  The  science  departments  of  the  Faculty  offer  courses  in  almost  every 
band  of  this  broad  spectrum;  these  are  designed  not  only  for  those  students 
who  seek  to  specialize  in  a particular  science  or  group  of  sciences,  but  also  for 
those  students  who  are  interested  in  a less  intensive  study  of  a wider  range  of 
sciences,  and  for  those  whose  primary  interests  lie  in  the  Humanities  and 
Social  Sciences.  For  each  of  these  groups  there  is  opportunity  to  discover 
what  excites  the  specialist  to  follow  a scientific  discipline,  what  part  science 
plays  in  the  contemporary  world,  how  it  contributes  to  our  welfare  and  modes 
of  living  and  thinking,  and  what  problems  it  raises  and  attempts  to  solve  for 
this  and  succeeding  generations. 

The  student  who  seeks  a broad  programme  of  many  sciences,  or  who  wishes 
to  specialize  in  a single  one  or  in  an  interdisciplinary  combination,  should  be 
aware  of  the  interdependence  of  the  sciences.  All  use  Mathematics  as  an 
indispensable  tool  in  developing  logical  frameworks  of  understanding  from 
experimental  facts,  and  in  devising  experimental  tests  of  hypotheses.  The 
specialist  in  Physics,  Astronomy,  and  Physical  Chemistry  will  require  a greater 
breadth  of  competence  in  Mathematics  than  will  specialists  in  the  Biological 
or  Life  Sciences,  but  in  these  latter  areas  there  are  exciting  opportunities  for 
the  application  of  Mathematics  to  such  fields  as  Ecology.  A glance  at  the 
section  on  Programmes  of  Study  (pages  38  to  49)  will  show  how  Mathema- 
tics can  be  combined  with  other  sciences;  all  such  combinations  are  active 
fields  of  discovery  today.  Even  in  the  most  intensely  mathematical  of  the 
sciences,  it  should  be  noted,  there  are  differences  of  degree,  depending  on  the 
student’s  inclination  to  theoretical  or  experimental  aspects;  certainly  the 
student  aiming  at  theory  should  take  as  much  Mathematics  as  possible, 
without  neglecting,  of  course,  the  basic  science  to  which  he  wishes  to  apply 
mathematical  skills. 

Geology  and  the  Life  Sciences  are  regarded  as  “derivative  sciences,”  in  that 
their  investigations  of  the  earth  and  the  organisms  on  it  are  built  on  a basic 
foundation  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry.  Preparation  for  these 
fields  should  begin,  therefore,  with  a programme  that  includes  Calculus, 
Chemistry,  and  Physics;  those  interested  in  the  Life  Sciences  should  add 
Biology.  Such  a broad  first -year  programme  will  grant  the  student  entry  into 
science  programmes  of  all  degrees  of  speciality  or  generality  in  the  Second 
year. 

Details  are  not  given  here  of  programmes  in  such  fields  as  Biochemistry 
or  Microbiology,  or  of  medically-oriented  sciences;  such  programmes  usually 
begin  in  the  third  year  of  study,  and  build  on  a firmi  foundation  of  Biology, 
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Chemistry  (including  CHM  221),  Mathematics,  and  Physics;  students  planning 
to  enter  one  of  these  fields  should  select  their  courses  for  the  first  two  years 
with  those  requirements  in  mind. 

Students  seeking  a one-  or  two-year  preparation  for  professional  work  in 
other  Faculties  such  as  Dentistry  or  Medicine  are  advised  to  consult  those 
Faculties  as  to  their  requirements. 

Students  who  do  not  seek  to  specialize  intensively  may  combine  many 
science  courses  in  various  ways  to  suit  their  interests,  both  with  reference  to 
the  subject  matter  and  the  depth  to  which  it  is  probed.  Those  intending 
to  take  a majority  of  courses  in  the  Sciences  should  note  that  without 
Mathematics  A in  Grade  XIII  their  choice  is  severely  limited.  A combination 
allowing  entry  to  Mathematics  courses  in  the  higher  years  would  contain 
MAT  110,  PHY  101,  BIO  100  (or  120),  GLG  100,  but  such  a combination 
would  not  qualify  a student  for  very  many  upper-year  courses  in  the  Sciences. 

With  Mathematics  A (and  Grade  XIII  Chemistry)  a good  foundation  for 
advanced  study  is  provided  by  the  following  combination:  MAT  130,  PHY  1 35 
(or  130),  CHM  120,  BIO  100  (or  120).  In  the  Second  year  this  would  allow 
the  student  to  choose  courses  from  among  the  following: 

AST  100,  200F 

BOT  220,  221,  222,  223 
CHM  220,  221 
GLG  100,  1 2 1Y,  220 

MAT  225,  230,  STA  232,  ACT  223F,  233F. 

MBL  200 

PHY  225Y,  230,  231 

ZOO  200,  220,  221,  222,  223,  224,  226,  320, 

321, 322,  323 

The  following  table  suggests  some  coherent  first-  and  second -year  com- 
binations for  students  who  have  a particular  interest,  not  extending  to 
specialization,  in  different  areas  of  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences. 
Unless  otherwise  noted,  Mathematics  A would  be  a prerequisite  for  such 
combinations,  and  Grade  XIII  Chemistry  is  also  a prerequisite  for  CHM  120. 

Biology:  First  Year:  MAT  130,  PHY  135,  CHM  120,  BIO  1 00  (or  120) 

Second  Year:  CHM  221,  ZOO  200  (or  321),  MBL  200,  BOT  223 

Botany:  First  Year:  MAT  130,  PHY  135,  CHM  120,  BIO  100  (or  120) 

Second  Year:  CHM  221,  ZOO  200,  BOT  220,  BOT  223 

Chemistry:  First  Year:  MAT  130,  PHY  130,  CHM  120,  BIO  100  (or  120) 

Second  Year:  MAT  230,  PHY  230,  CHM  221 , ZOO  200 

Mathematics:  First  Year:  MAT  130,  PHY  130,  ECO  100,  AST  100  (+ CSC  148Y) 
Second  Year:  MAT  225,  230,  STA  232,  MAT  220/ ACT  223F  and 
233S. 
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Without  First  Year: 

Math  A:  Second  Year: 

Physics:  First  Year: 

Second  Year: 

Zoology:  First  Year: 

Second  Year: 


MAT  110,  PHY  101,  ECO  100,  AST  100  (+ CSC  108Y) 
MAT  225,  230,  STA  232,  MAT  220/ ACT  223F  and 
233S. 

MAT  130, PHY  130,  CHM  120,  ECO  100  (+CSC  148Y) 
MAT  230,  PHY  230,  231,  PHY  (223S  and  225Y) 
/MAT  225/AST  220. 

MAT  130,  PHY  135,  CHM  120,  BIO  100  (or  120) 
CHM  221,  ZOO  200,  224,  322. 


For  the  fifth  course  the  student  with  particular  interest  in  the  Natural  Sciences 
is  urged  to  explore  the  Humanities  or  Social  Sciences.  A great  many  courses 
in  the  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  are  attractive  as  options  for  Science 
students;  so  diverse  are  student  interests  that  isolation  of  courses  of  special 
importance  is  impossible.  Science  students  are  therefore  advised  to  look 
carefully  at  the  course  descriptions  for  the  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  in 
choosing  their  options. 
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INTERDISCIPLINAR  Y STUDIES 

The  New  Programme  has,  as  one  of  its  main  aims,  the  encouragement  of 
interdisciplinary  study.  Students  are  able  to  build  their  own  programmes, 
involving  all  degrees  of  specialization,  and  such  specialization  may  follow 
Departmental  programmes  or  combine  different  disciplines.  Some  particularly 
attractive  combinations  have  long  existed  in  this  Faculty,  and  they  are  still 
available  under  the  new  programme.  The  following  examples  will  indicate  the 
range  of  possibilities. 

Languages  and  literatures  may  be  combined  in  many  ways  and  a programme 
of  study  in  one  or  more  languages  may  form  an  important  component  in  area 
studies.  For  example,  the  Latin-American  Studies  programme  includes  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  with  social  science;  the  programme  of  the  Departments  of  East 
Asian,  Near  Eastern,  Classical,  and  Slavic  Studies  combine  languages  and 
literatures  with  philosophy  and  history.  Students  interested  in  European 
studies  will  similarly  find  opportunities  to  integrate  social  science  and  humani- 
ties courses  with  courses  in  the  modern  European  languages;  those  interested 
in  careers  in  international  trade  and  commerce  may  wish  to  combine  Com- 
merce and  Economics  courses  with  language  study. 

Another  important  area  for  combined  studies  will  be  found  in  the  Humani- 
ties, where  students  may  wish  to  unite  programmes  in  English  and  History, 
English  and  Philosophy,  or  History  and  Philosophy.  Such  combinations  allow 
for  the  inclusion  of  other  subjects,  and  so  provide  opportunities  for  period, 
area,  or  special  studies  of  many  kinds.  For  example,  a student  interested  in 
the  Renaissance  might  take  a majority  of  his  courses  in  History  and  English 
(or  Philosophy,  or  another  language),  and  elect  a “Renaissance  year”  or  a 
“Renaissance  sequence”,  combining  courses  in  his  two  major  disciplines  with 
a selection  from  Fine  Art,  Music,  and  Political  Science.  Similar  possibilities 
exist  for  Mediaeval,  eighteenth-century,  nineteenth-century,  and  twentieth- 
century  years  or  sequences.  The  student  interested  in  the  history  of  thought, 
or  in  Western  civilization,  has  an  extraordinary  number  of  attractive  courses 
from  which  to  build  a programme.  In  the  first  two  years  alone,  for  example, 
he  can  select  from  among  the  wide  offerings  in  English,  History,  and  Philo- 
sophy, and  also  from  such  courses  (and  these  are  only  examples)  as  ANT  100, 
240,  AST  100,  ECO  101,  FAR  100,  200,  GLL  190,  191,  196,  HPS  100, 
MAT  100,  MUS  100,  PHY  101,  POL  101,  200,  REL  100,  1 10,  200,  201, 
SLA  1 10,  SOC  203.  Programmes  devised  from  these  offerings  provide  a broad 
spectrum,  while  allowing  for  special  studies  within  disciplines  and  also  in 
interdisciplinary  areas. 

Two  of  the  possibilities  within  the  Humanities  for  special  studies  that  are 
opened  up  by  the  new  programme  are  studies  in  comparative  literature  and  in 
dramatic  literature.  Many  courses  in  these  areas  have,  of  course,  language 
requirements;  others,  especially  those  not  in  the  major  European  languages, 
deal  with  literature  in  translation. 

The  current  tendency  in  graduate  studies  at  this  and  other  universities 
towards  interdisciplinary  Centres  and  Institutes,  many  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  Social  Sciences,  indicates  the  increasing  value  and  validity  of  similar 
studies  at  the  undergraduate  level.  Many  individual  programmes  might  be 
developed,  for  example,  within  the  area  of  International  Studies.  Such 
programmes  could  take  diverse  forms.  Some  might  be  area  studies  like  those 
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mentioned  above:  for  example,  Latin- American,  African,  or  Canadian  studies. 
There  is  an  increasing  number  of  courses  concerned  with  all  aspects  of  African 
life  and  culture,  especially  in  the  upper  years,  and  a student  could  combine 
this  special  interest  with  broader  studies  in  Political  Economy,  History  and 
Geography,  or  with  studies  in  Development  or  International  Relations.  A wide 
range  of  courses  dealing  with  Canadian  history,  society,  politics,  economics, 
geography,  and  literature  is  available;  again  students  could  integrate  such 
courses  with  programmes  in  one  or  more  of  the  relevant  disciplines,  developing 
year  and  sequence  patterns  of  study.  Studies  in  Development  and  International 
Relations  have  already  been  mentioned:  such  studies  could  form  the  core  of  a 
programme  that  reaches  out  into  adjacent  areas  of  interest. 

Urban  studies  is  another  area  of  increasing  interest,  and  students  will  find 
coherent  combinations  in  such  disciplines  as  Economics,  Geography,  History, 
and  Sociology.  Certain  courses  in  the  language  departments  will  also  provide 
valuable  cross-reference  in  this  area. 

In  the  upper  years  particularly,  a programme  in  Industrial  Relations  may 
be  produced  by  combining  courses  in  History,  Political  Economy,  Psychology, 
and  Sociology. 

Yet  another  increasingly  important  interdisciplinary  area  is  Environmental 
Studies.  A variety  of  programmes  emphasizing  this  interest  may  be  created  by 
combining  courses  in  the  Life  Sciences  with  courses  drawn  from  the  Social 
Sciences.  As  will  be  seen  below,  a special  interdisciplinary  sequence  is  being 
developed  in  this  area. 

Many  of  the  possibilities  for  combined  programmes  in  the  Sciences  and 
Mathematics  are  outlined  in  the  preceding  pages.  Students  will  want  to  note 
such  programmes  as  Chemistry  with  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Mathematics, 
Physics  and  Geology,  Mathematics  and  Biology,  Mathematics  and  Economics, 
Mathematics  and  Linguistics,  Mathematics  and  Philosophy,  and  Mathematics 
and  Physics. 

Further  details  about  all  the  interdisciplinary  programmes  mentioned  above 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Departments  concerned,  and  from  College  Regis- 
trars. 

All  the  programmes  mentioned  above  may  be  drawn  from  the  normal 
departmental  offerings,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  strongly  established  as  well 
as  new  and  experimental  interdisciplinary  combinations  are  available  in  this 
Faculty.  In  addition,  sequences  consisting  of  new  interdisciplinary  courses  are 
being  developed.  In  1969-70  it  is  planned  to  initiate  four  of  these,  reflecting 
different  areas  of  strength  in  the  Faculty,  and  different  approaches  to  teaching 
and  learning.  These  four  are  “Environmental  Studies”,  “Theory,  Method,  and 
Practice”,  “Modernization  and  Community”,  and  “Revolutions.”  Each  of 
these  will  be  introduced  by  a 200-series  course  in  1969—70  (a  100-series 
course  will  also  be  available  in  the  “Revolutions”  sequence),  and  in  subsequent 
years  further  courses  will  be  added  to  each  sequence. 

“Environmental  Studies”,  as  indicated  above,  will  present  the  problems 
deriving  from  the  interactions  between  living  organisms  and  their  external 
milieu,  problems  that  have  been  emerging  with  ever-greater  urgency  as 
populations  grow  and  technology  develops.  It  will  include,  therefore,  concerns 
ranging  from  ecology  to  public  policy. 

“Theory,  Method,  and  Practice”,  like  the  other  sequences,  will  be  particu- 
larly demanding  and  challenging.  Its  focus  will  be  on  the  ways  in  which  man 
assimilates  information,  forms  concepts  and  theories,  develops  methods  of 
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solving  problems  and  organizing  knowledge,  and  moves  on  to  practical  appli- 
cations. It  will  thus,  by  involving  Science,  Social  Science,  and  Humanities 
disciplines,  range  from  epistemology  to  the  implementation  of  policies. 

“Modernization  and  Community”  is  designed  to  explore  two  central 
aspects  of  modern  society:  disruptive  social  changes  and  their  relation  to  the 
cohesion  of  human  communities.  A variety  of  approaches,  with  an  emphasis 
on  historical,  sociological,  and  geographical  considerations,  will  be  united  in  a 
study  of  the  ways  in  which  such  social  changes  as  urbanization,  industrializa- 
tion, and  bureaucracy  have  transformed  the  traditional  community. 

“Revolutions”  will  investigate  the  great  turning  points,  intellectual,  social, 
moral,  and  political,  in  Western  civilization.  It  will  involve  a close  study  of 
books,  men,  and  societies  from  ancient  to  modern  times,  with  the  individual 
courses  in  the  sequence  focusing  on  particular  periods. 

Each  of  these  sequences  will  present  to  students  an  opportunity  to 
investigate  key  problems  in  depth  over  a period  of  years.  For  some  this  will  be 
an  opportunity  to  broaden  their  range  beyond  a specialized  study  in  a related 
area;  for  others,  it  will  be  an  opportunity  to  develop  a core  study  that  will 
unite  other  studies.  Further  information  about  these  sequences  may  be 
obtained  from  College  Registrars  and  from  the  faculty  members  in  charge  of 
each.  These  are:  “Environmental  Studies”  Professor  I.  Burton,  Department  of 
Geography;  “Theory,  Method,  and  Practice”  Professor  W.R.C.  Harvey,  Depart- 
ment of  Ethics,  Victoria  College;  “Modernization  and  Community”  Professor 
E.L.  Shorter,  Department  of  History;  “Revolutions”  Professor  D.  Wade, 
Department  of  Religious  Studies,  Victoria  College,  and  Professor  B.  Alton, 
Department  of  Religious  Studies,  Trinity  College.  Students  should  note  that 
these  will  be  demanding  courses  involving  a knowledge  of,  and  not  merely  an 
acquaintance  with,  the  relevant  disciplines,  and  that  it  will  be  demanding 
courses  involving  a knowledge  of,  and  not  merely  an  acquaintance  with,  the 
relevant  disciplines,  and  that  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  limit  enrolment 
in  each  of  them. 


THE  NEW  PROGRAMME 


PROGRAMMES  OF  STUDY 

The  following  selection  of  suggested  programmes  of  study  is  presented  here 
primarily  to  show  how  programmes  can  be  created  so  as  to  achieve  a particular 
emphasis  in  some  specific  field.  They  show  second-year  programmes,  with 
appropriate  first-year  preparation  (including  prerequisites  where  applicable), 
that  would  be  devised  by  students  who  would  wish  to  specialize  in  a given 
discipline  or  in  certain  combinations  of  disciplines.  Many  of  these  reproduce  in 
the  New  Programme  the  degree  of  specialization  that  was  present  in  many  of 
the  previous  “Honour  Courses”;  some  show  new  specialization  opportunities 
that  the  New  Programme’s  flexibility  now  makes  possible. 

The  list  below  offers  examples  of  what  can  be  done;  it  is  by  no  means 
complete,  indeed  one  could  not  list  all  the  variants  that  are  possible  within  a 
given  programme  to  achieve  special  emphasis  in  a particular  aspect  of  the 
subject.  In  general,  the  programmes  suggested  below  list  fewer  than  the  five 
courses  that  a year’s  programme  must  comprise;  this  is  deliberate,  for  students 
may  specialize  and  at  the  same  time  follow  other  interests  not  directly  related 
to  the  field  of  specialization,  or,  alternatively,  specialize  even  more  completely, 
if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

Students  with  an  interest  in  medically-connected  Biological  Sciences 
(including  Biochemistry)  should  note  that  programmes  in  these  fields  do  not 
begin  until  the  third  year  and  build  on  two  years  of  preparation  in  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Mathematics  and  Physics. 


ASTRONOMY 

The  Astronomy  programme  begins  in  the  student’s  third  year.  It  then  builds 
on  the  Physics  programme  (q.v.)  that  should  be  followed  in  the  second  year. 

BOTANY 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  BIO  100/120/BOT  100,  CHM  120, 
MAT  130/135,  PHY  130/135. 

Second-year  programme:  BOT  220  & 223,  CHM  221;  Selection  from  other 
BOT  and  ZOO  courses,  CHM  220,  PHY  230,  STA  232. 

CHEMISTR  Y 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  CHM  120,  MAT  135/139/(140  & 150), 
PHY  120/130. 

Second-year  programme:  CHM  220  & 221,  MAT  235/239,  PHY  220A/230. 

Chemistry  (with  Physics) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  CHM  120,  MAT  139/(140  & 150), 
PHY  120/130,  CSC  1 48Y. 

Second-year  programme:  CHM  220  & 221,  MAT  235/239/(240F  & 250), 
PHY  220A/230. 
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Chemistry  and  Mathematics 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  CHM  120,  MAT  (140  & 150),  PHY  120, 
CSC  148Y. 

Second-year  programme:  APM  251,  CHM  220  & 221  & 323S,  MAT  240F  & 
250,  (PHY  220A  is  also  recommended.) 

Students  entering  the  second  year  of  this  programme  are  likely  to  encounter 
a time-table  conflict  between  the  laboratory  of  CHM  221  and  Mathematics; 
this  can  be  resolved  by  discussion  with  the  Departments  concerned. 


CLASSICAL  STUDIES 
(See  also  under  Languages  and  Literatures) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation  in  Greek: 

(a)  twoo(GRK  1 20S,  1 21 S,  122F,  123Ffor  students  with  XIII  GRK. 

(b)  GRK  100  for  students  without  XIII  GRK. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation  in  Latin: 

(c)  TWO  ofLAT  1 20F,  1 2 1 F,  122S,  1 23 S for  students  with  XIII  LAT. 

(d)  LAT  130  for  students  with  only  XII  LAT. 

(e)  LAT  100  for  students  without  high  school  LAT. 


Classics 

Second-year  programme:  ONE  course-combination  in  GRK,  together  with 
ONE  course -combination  in  LAT  as  given  below. 

GRK  course-combinations: 

(i)  GRK  220  & 221  for  students  with  first-year  preparation  (a) 

(ii) GRK  220  & 221  or  ONE  of  GRK  220,  221  and  TWO  of  GRK  120S, 
1 2 1 S,  122F,  123F  for  students  with  first-year  preparation  (b) 

LAT  course  -combinations: 

(iii)  LAT  220  & 221  for  students  with  first -year  preparation  (c)  or  (d). 

(iv)  ONE  of  LAT  220  & 221  and  two  of  LAT  1 20F,  1 2 1 F,  122S,  123Sfor 
students  with  first-year  preparation  (d)  or  (e) 


Greek 

Second-year  programme:  one  GRK  course-combination  as  above,  and  ONE  of 
LAT  220,  221,  222. 


Latin 

Second-year  programme:  ONE  LAT  course-combination  as  above,  and  ONE  of 
GRK  220.  221. 
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Greek  and  Roman  History 

Three-year  programme:  two  GRH  courses  in  each  of  second  and  third  year, 
together  with  FOUR  courses  in  GRK  and  LAT  with  at  least  ONE  in  each 
language. 

Four-year  programme:  two  GRH  courses  in  each  of  second,  third  and  fourth 
year,  together  with  a total  of  SIX  courses  in  GRK  and  LAT  (at  least  ONE  in 
each  language  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  third  year. 


EAST  ASIAN  STUDIES 
(See  also  under  Languages  and  Literatures) 

Indian  Civilization 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  EAS  110,  112,  116. 

Second -year  programme:  EAS  21  0 & 21  1 , TWO  of  EAS  212,  213,  214. 

Chinese  Studies 


Recommended  first-year  preparation  for  each  Chinese  Programme:  EAS  100, 
102. 

Chinese  and  Chinese  Philosophy 

Second-year  programme:  EAS  200  & 203,  ONE  of  EAS  1 1 2,  204,  202,  213, 
222,  ONE  PHL  course,  EAS  102  (if  not  taken  previously) 


Chinese  and  Chinese  History 


Second-year  programme:  EAS  200  & 202,  ONE  of  EAS  1 12,  203,  204,  213, 
222,  ONE  HIS  course,  EAS  102  (if  not  taken  previously) 


Chinese  and  Chinese  Literature 

Second-year  programme:  EAS  200  & 201,  ONE  of  112,  202,  203,  213,  222, 
ONE  course  in  Literature  from  another  Department,  EAS  102  (if  not  taken 
previously) 

Japanese  Studies 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  EAS  120,  124. 

Second-year  programme:  EAS  220  & 222,  EAS  1 24  (if  not  taken  previously) 


ENGLISH 

(See  also  under  Languages  and  Literatures) 
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English  Language  and  Literature 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  At  least  ONE  course  in  English. 
Second-year  programme:  ENG  210  & 21 1 , ENG  206/212. 

(Note  at  least  five  courses  outside  the  Department  must  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year.) 


FINE  ART 
History  of  Art 

The  total  Programme  requires  a minimum  of  TEN  courses  in  Fine  Art:  nine 
must  be  courses  in  History  of  Art  (and  include  FAR  100,  HOF,  1 4 1 S,  200  & 
320)  and  one  may  be  in  Studio. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  FAR  100,  HOF,  141 S. 

Second-year  programme:  Should  include  FAR  200. 

Studio 

The  total  Programme  requires  a minimum  of  TEN  courses  in  Fine  Art;  FOUR 
must  be  in  History  of  Art  (and  include  FAR  100,  HOF,  1 4 1 S,  200  & 320) 
and  six  in  Studio  work. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  FAR  200,  220,  HOF,  HIS. 
Second-year  programme:  Should  include  FAR  200. 


FRENCH 

(See  also  under  Languages  and  Literatures) 

French  Language  and  Literature 

The  total  Programme  requires  a minimum  of  NINE  courses  in  French  after  first 
year. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  FRE  120  & FRE  140/142. 

Second-year  programme:  choice  of  THREE  or  more  courses  in  the  series 
FRE  220-299. 


GEOGRAPHY 

The  total  Programme  requires  a minimum  of  nine  courses  in  Geography, 
including  GGR  100,  270,  320,  and  491  and  a one-week  field-camp. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  GGR  100  & GGR  101/220. 
Second-year  programme:  Should  include  GGR  270. 
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GEOLOGY 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  CHM  120,  GLG  120,  MAT  134/135, 
PHY  130,  BIO  100/120,  CSC  148Y. 

Second-year  programme:  CHM  221,  GLG  220  & 22 1Y,  GLG  120  (if  not  taken 
previously) 


GERMAN 

(See  under  Languages  and  Literatures) 


HISTORY 

The  total  Programme  requires  an  academically  coherent  combination  of 
courses  chosen  in  consultation  with  departmental  advisers  so  as  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  student.  A minimum  of  two  courses  in  History  is  required  in 
the  second-year  of  the  Programme. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  HIS  100. 


ISLAMIC  STUDIES 

(See  also  under  Languages  and  Literatures) 

The  total  Programme  requires  a minimum  of  nine  courses  in  Islamic  Studies. 
Recommended  first-year  preparation:  ISL  200. 


ITALIAN  AND  HISPANIC  STUDIES 

(See  under  Languages  and  Literatures) 

LANGUA  GES  AND  LITERA  TURES 

Many  programmes  can  be  devised  which  combine  modern  languages,  ancient 
languages,  or  modern  and  ancient  languages  together.  The  pattern  for  such 
combinations  could  be  basically  the  same,  i.e.  two  courses  (where  offered)  in 
each  of  the  two  languages  chosen  in  each  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
years,  the  fifth  course  remaining  a free  choice. 

(a)  Courses  are  offered  (not  all  in  three  or  four  year  sequences  in  the 
following  modern  languages:  Arabic,  Chinese,  Czech  (&  Slovac),  English, 
French,  German,  Hebrew,  Hindi,  Italian,  Japanese,  Persian,  Polish, 
Portuguese,  Russian,  Serbo-Croatian,  Spanish,  Turkish,  Ukrainian,  Urdu. 

(b)  Courses  are  offered  (not  all  in  three  or  four  year  sequences)  in  the 
following  ancient  languages:  Akkadian,  Classical  Arabic,  Aramaic-Syriac, 
Chinese,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Classical  Japanese,  Latin,  Pali,  San- 
skrit. 

(c)  Interesting  combinations  can  be  devised  within  (a),  within  (b),  or  by 
combining  courses  from  (a)  and  (b) 

(d)  The  Department  of  Education  lists  the  following  combinations  of 
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language  courses  which  lead  to  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certifi- 
cates, Type  A in  Ontario  Colleges  of  Education:  English  and  French; 
English  and  German;  English  and  Russian;  English  and  Spanish;  French 
and  German;  French  and  Italian;  French  and  Russian;  French  and 
Spanish;  Classics  (Latin  and  Greek);  English  and  Latin;  French  and 
Latin;  Italian  and  Latin. 

Latin  and  English 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  (See  under  Classical  Studies  for  LAT 
preparation);  at  least  ONE  course  in  ENG. 

Second-year  programme:  TWO  of  LAT  220,  221 , 222;  two  of  ENG  210,  211, 
212. 

Latin  and  French 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  (See  under  Classical  Studies  for  LAT 
preparation):  FRE  120  & 140/142. 

Second-year  programme:  two  of  LAT  220,  221 , 222;  TWO  courses  in  FRE  at 
the  200-level. 

Latin  and  Italian 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  (See  under  Classical  Studies  for  LAT 
preparation);  ITA  100/120- 

Second-year  programme:  two  of  LAT  220,  221 , 222;  ITA  220  & 221. 

Latin  and  Spanish 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  (See  under  Classical  Studies  for  LAT 
preparation);  SPA  100/120- 

Second-year  programme:  two  of  LAT  220,  221, 222,  SPA  220Y  & three  of 
SPA  22 1Y,  222S,  223S,  224Y. 

Latin  American  Studies 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  SPA  100/120;  Courses  in  ANT/ECO/ 
GGR/POL/SOC. 

Second-year  programme:  GGR  242,  HIS  290,  SPA  220Y,  SPA  224Y,  Course 
in  ANT/ECO/POL/SOC. 


MATHEMATICS 
Actuarial  Science 

The  programme  is  designed  to  prepare  a student  for  professional  work  as  an 
actuary. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  MAT  134/135/139/150. 

Second-year  programme:  ACT  223F  & 233S;  ONE  of  MAT  234,  235,  239, 
250;  STA  242/252  (ECO  240F  & 24 IS  are  recommended) 

Third-year  programme:  ACT  323,  333;  STA  342/352. 

Fourth-year  programme:  The  core  of  the  programme  will  include  a course  in 
ACT  and  a course  in  STA. 
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Chemistry  and  Mathematics 

The  Programme  can  lead  to  graduate  work  in  either  Chemistry  or  Mathematics. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  CHM  120,  CSC  148Y,  MAT  (140  & 
150),  PHY  120. 

Second-year  programme  (See  Note  under  Chemistry ):  APM  251,  CHM  220  & 
221  & 323S;  MAT  240F  & 250  (PHY  220  is  recommended  as  an  extra 
subject). 

Third-year  programme:  APM  351/441;  CHM  courses;  MAT  350/355. 
Fourth-year  programme:  CHM  course;  MAT  340;  ONE  of  APM  421,  CHM 
428,  PHY  433. 

Computer  Science 

The  Programme  is  designed  to  prepare  a student  for  professional  or  graduate 
work  in  this  field. 

Recommended  first -year  preparation:  MAT  (140  & 150)/ 139,  PHY  120  & 
CSC  1 48Y. 

Second-year  programme:  CSC  248S;  MAT  244F/APM  251  (MAT  240F  & 
250)  or  (MAT  239  & 140);  STA  242/252;  (PHY  220A  is  also  recommended) 
Third-year  programme:  CSC  358S  & 368S;  MAT  (339  & 345)  or  (340  & 350 
& 355);  (APM  361  is  also  recommended) 

Fourth-year  programme:  CSC  468;  (APM  451,  461  and  MAT  455  are 
recommended) 

Mathematical  Studies 

The  Programme  is  designed  to  provide  a broad  training  in  Mathematics  with- 
out the  special  emphasis  on  Analysis  that  is  necessary  for  many  graduate 
programmes  in  Mathematics.  It  provides  excellent  preparation  for  intending 
Mathematics  teachers. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  MAT  (140  & 150)/ 139,  CSC  148Y. 
Second-year  programme:  CSC  238F  (if  CSC  148Y  not  taken  previously) 
(MAT  239  & 140)  or  (MAT  240F  & 250);  MAT  245S;  STA  242/252. 
Third-year  programme:  MAT  340/345;  two  courses  within  the  Department. 
Fourth-year  programme:  FIVE  options. 

Mathematics 

The  Programme  is  designed  to  prepare  a student  for  graduate  work  in 
Mathematics,  Applied  Mathematics,  Probability  or  Statistics. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  MAT  140  & 150,  PHY  120. 
Second-year  programme:  APM  25 1 ; MAT  240F  & 245S;  MAT  250;  STA  252. 
Third-year  programme:  MAT  340,  350,  355. 

Fourth-year  programme:  FIVE  options. 

Note:  Subject  to  approval  by  the  Department,  any  required  course  may  be 
deferred  to  a higher  year.  Students  wishing  to  specialize  in  Probability 
should  include  in  their  total  programme  STA  357,  MAT  450  (Measure 
Theory)  and  half-courses  in  advanced  probability,  stochastic  processes 
and  time  series  analysis.  Students  wishing  to  specialize  in  Statistics 
should  include  STA  342,  352,  MAT  450  and  a fourth-year  half-course 
in  Statistics.  It  is  recommended  that  students  acquire  a reading 
knowledge  of  at  least  one  of  German  and  Russian. 
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Mathematics  and  Biology 

The  Programme  is  designed  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  mathematically- 
oriented  biologists. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  BIO  100/120/BOT  100,  CHM  120; 

MAT  139/(140  & 150),  PHY  120/130/135. 

Second-year  programme:  CHM  221 ; MAT  239;  STA  242;  ZOO  223/BOT  222/ 
BOT  223. 

Third-year  programme:  MAT  244F  and  300/330;  STA  342;  ZOO  and/or 
BOT  courses. 

Fourth-year  programme:  will  include  work  in  theoretical  biology,  stochastic 
processes  and  multivariate  analysis. 


Mathematics  and  Economics 

The  Programme  provides  a firm  mathematical  foundation  for  subsequent  work 
in  Economics. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  ECO  100,  MAT  139/(140  & 150) 
Second-year  programme:  ECO  240F  & 241  S;  (MAT  239  & 1 40)  or  (MAT  240 
& 250);  MAT  244F/APM  25 1 ; STA  252. 

Third-year  programme:  ECO  332,  MAT  339. 

Fourth-year  programme:  five  options. 


Mathematics  and  Linguistics 

A Programme  for  students  interested  in  the  application  of  Mathematics  to  the 
study  of  the  structure  of  language. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  LIN  100,  MAT  134/135/139/(140  & 
150),  CSC  148Y. 

Second-year  programme:  LIN  220;  (MAT  225  & 234)  or  (MAT  240F  & 250); 
STA  242/252. 

Third-year  programme:  LIN  333,  MAT  345;  STA  342/352/CSC  248S. 
Fourth-year  programme:  LIN  434/435;  Course  in  Mathematical  Methods  in 
Linguistics;  Course  in  Department  of  Mathematics. 

Note:  During  the  four  years  the  student  should  also  have  taken  LIN  221/302 
and  also  one  of:  ANT  240,  LIN  332,  a spoken  non-indoeuropean 
language. 


Mathematics  and  Philosophy 

The  aim  of  the  Programme  is  to  emphasize  those  aspects  of  each  discipline 
that  are  of  particular  interest  to  each  other,  historically  and  currently. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  MAT(140&  150),  PHL  100/150. 
Second-year  programme:  MAT  224S  & 240F  & 245S  & 250;  either  PHL  206F 
and  one  of  PHL  207S,  208S,  302F  or  PHL  25  1. 

Third-year  programme:  MAT  340,  STA  252;  Course  in  Epistemology  plus 
other  PHL  course. 

Fourth-year  programme:  MAT  400  plus  options. 
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Mathematics  and  Physics 

The  Programme  includes  the  Physics  core  of  courses  and  is  designed  to  provide 
a combination  with  additional  Mathematics  that  demonstrates  the  strong 
interaction  between  the  two  disciplines. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  MAT(140&  150),  PHY  120. 
Second-year  programme:  APM  251;  MAT  240F  & 250;  PHY  220A,  221S, 
222F,  226S. 

Third-year  programme:  APM  351;  MAT  350,  355;  Courses  in  PHY. 
Fourth-year  programme:  MAT  340;  Courses  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 


Mathematics  for  Teaching 

A Programme  to  provide  a deep  understanding  of  elementary  Mathematics  and 
a broad  view  of  the  subject  and  its  applications. 

The  first  three  years  of  the  programme  must  include:  MAT  100;  TWO  courses 
in  Calculus;  MAT  140/255;  MAT  300/345;  MAT  325;  CSC  108Y/148Y; 
TWO  of  MAT  220,  320,  STA  232. 

Fourth-year  programme:  MAT  410  plus  TWO  options  in  the  Department. 

Note:  Courses  in  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Sociology  are  suggested 
for  inclusion  in  the  whole  programme. 


MUSIC 

Music 

The  total  Programme  includes  MUS  100,  120,  221,  240,  320,  321  and  422 
together  with  GER  120  & 221,  HIS  100  (and  ONE  other  History  course), 
PHL  204F,  and  at  least  one  year  of  Italian. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  GER  120,  HIS  100,  MUS  100  & 120. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Philosophy  ( University  Department) 

The  total  Programme  requires  a minimum  of  TWELVE  half-courses  from  those 
numbered  200  and  above.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  these  include  at 
least  two  of  PHL  206,  207,  208,  and  at  least  two  of  PHL  305,  306,  307,  308 
and  PHL  311  & 312. 


Philosophy  (St.  Michael’s  College  Department) 

The  total  Programme  includes  any  six  courses  chosen  from  those  numbered 
PHL  151,  250  and  above,  together  with  a number  of  courses  in  other  disciplines 
totalling  four  full-courses. 
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PHYSICS 

Physics 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  PHY  120,  MAT  139/(140  & 150). 
Second-year  programme:  APM  246S;  MAT  239  & 244F;PHY  220A  & 221S 
& 226S. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
Commerce  and  Finance 

The  Commerce  and  Finance  Programme  begins  formally  in  second  year  and 
leads  to  a B.Com.  degree  which  is  obtained  on  successful  completion  of  the 
fourth  year.  In  each  year  of  the  Programme  the  student  is  required  to  take  six 
courses  of  which  ONE  is  a free  option  that  he  may  choose  as  he  wishes. 
Students  wishing  to  enter  this  Programme  should  enrol  with  the  Department 
of  Political  Economy  at  the  beginning  of  their  second,  and  subsequent  years. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  COM  100  & 101,  ECO  100,  MAT  134. 

Note:  Students  without  this  preparation  can  enter  the  second  year  of  this 
Programme  but  will  find  themselves  handicapped  in  their  choice  of 
subjects  in  higher  years. 

Second-year  programme: 

COM  220  (or  COM  100  is  neither  COM  100  or  102  were  taken  in  first 
year). 

ECO  200/(240F  & 24 IS) 

ACT  223F  & 233S  or  alternative  second-year  course  approved  by  Super- 
visor of  studies. 

ECO  220/ST A 232 

ONE  of  ECO  101,  202,  (240F  & 240S),(204F  & 205S),  221,  CSC  148Y, 
MAT  234,  COM  300*. 

ONE  course  other  than  COM  or  ECO. 

*If  space  is  available  after  third- year  students  have  been  accommodated. 

NOTE:  Students  planning  graduate  studies  in  Economic  Theory  or  Manage- 
ment Sciences  are  advised  to  take  MAT  234  & STA  232. 

Third-year  programme: 

TWO  OF  COM  220*,  300,  320,  400,  401,  422,  424. 

ONE  OF  ECO  101,  222,  322,  323,  (339F  and  340S) 

MAT  234 
STA  342 

ONE  OF  ECO  101,  202,  221 

ONE  other  Third  Year  course  in  Commerce  or  Economics. 

ONE  course  other  than  Commerce  or  Economics;  or  ECO  220;  or  STA  232 
if  not  taken  in  Second  Year. 

*COM  220  is  to  be  included  if  not  taken  in  the  Second  Year. 
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Notes:  (1)  ECO  220  or  (204F  and  205S)  or  (240F  and  241 S and  332)  and 
ECO  220  or  STA  232  and  at  least  ONE  of  ECO  101  or  338,  221, 
322  must  be  completed  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

(2)  The  following  courses  have  prerequisites: 

ECO  332  - ECO  240F  and  24 1 S 
ECO  327  - MAT  234  and  STA  232 
ACT  333  - ACT  233S 

STA  342  - STA  242  or  (STA  232  and  MAT  225)  or  STA  252. 
Fourth-year  programme: 

FOUR  courses  in  Commerce  and  Economics  selected  from  the  300—  and 


400—  series  including  at  least  one  in  Commerce  and  one  in  Eco- 


nomics. 

ONE  course  other  than  Commerce  or  Economics. 


COM  421. 


Economics 


The  Programme  would  include  the  basic  core  courses  MAT  134,  ECO  220/ 
STA  242,  ECO  (200  & 202)  or  (204F  & 205S)  together  with  four  to  eight 
additional  courses  in  Economics. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  ECO  100,  MAT  134. 


Political  Science 

It  is  strongly  suggested  that  the  student  seeking  a basic  understanding  of 
politics  take  at  least  two  courses  in  Political  Theory.  Although  POL  100  is  not 
a required  course  in  such  a Programme,  it  is  a prerequisite  for  most  advanced 
courses  in  Canadian  Government  and  Public  Administration,  and  is  thus 
recommended  as  first-year  preparation. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychology 

The  Programme  requires  a minimum  of  SEVEN  courses  (fourteen  half-courses) 
in  Psychology  including  PSY  200F  & 201S  and  ONE  of  PSY  320,  321,  322 
and  also  PSY  400. 

Recommended  first  year  preparation:  PSY  100. 


RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 
Religious  Studies 

The  Programme  requires  TEN  full  courses  (or  equivalent  of  half-courses) 
selected  from  those  listed  by  the  Department  in  consultation  with  a faculty 
adviser. 


SLA  VIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERA  TURES 
(See  also  under  Languages  and  Literatures) 


Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 

The  Programme  requires  ten  courses  over  the  four  years  of  the  Programme  of 
which  six  or  seven  are  in  Russian  Language  and  Literature,  and  four  or  three 
are  chosen  from  the  fields  of  Russian  Literature,  another  Slavic  Language  and 
Literature,  or  Slavic  Linguistics. 


Second-year  programme: 

SOCIOLOGY 

Urban  Sociology 
SOC  201  & 205;  GGR  224. 

Comparative  Social  Structures 
Second-year  programme:  SOC  206;  ANT  204. 


Second-year  programme: 

Inter-Personal  Relations 
SOC  202;  PSY  203For  203S. 

Second-year  programme: 

Sociology  of  Knowledge 
SOC  203;  PHL  300F/253. 

Second-year  programme: 

Political  Sociology 
SOC  201  & 204;  POL  201. 

Second-year  programme: 

General  Sociology 
Any  two  courses  in  Sociology. 

ZOOLOGY 

Zoology 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  BIO  100/120,  CHM  120,  MAT  130/ 
135/139/(140  & 150),  PHY  120/130/135. 

Second-year  programme:  CHM  221 ; STA  232/242;  Selection  from  ZOO  220, 
221,  222,  223,  224,  226. 


THE  NEW  PROGRAMME 
COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


First  and  Second  Years 

(ST.  GEORGE  CAMPUS) 

NOTE:  In  order  to  preserve  the  quality  of  instruction  in  the  Faculty  it  may  be 
necessary  for  departments  to  restrict  enrolment  in  certain  courses  (especially 
seminars)  by  giving  preference  to  those  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
department  or  the  professors,  have  the  best  qualifications. 

KEY  TO  COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Under  each  teaching  department  courses  are  listed  in  order  by  subject 
abbreviation  and  identification  number,  e.g.  ANT  100  — Anthropology  100. 
The  first  digit  indicates  the  academic  year  in  which  it  is  normally  offered;  the 
last  two  digits  are  in  numerical  sequence.  If  there  is  no  suffix  after  the  three- 
digit  number,  the  course  is  a full  course  given  throughout  both  terms.  The 
suffix  indicates  the  following: 

F — a half-course  given  in  the  First  (Fall)  Term  only. 

S — a half-course  given  in  the  Second  (Spring)  Term  only. 

Y — a half-course  given  continuously  throughout  both  Terms. 

A — a full-course  given  in  the  First  (Fall)  Term  only. 

B — a full-course  given  in  the  Second  (Spring)  Term  only. 

After  the  short  title  of  the  course  the  number  of  equivalent  hours  of  formal 
instruction  per  week  is  given.  For  example: 

3L  indicates  three  hours  of  lecture  or  lecture- discussion  groups  per  week 

V2T  indicates  a tutorial  meeting,  seminar  or  small-group  hour  every  other 
week. 

2P  indicates  two  hours  per  week  for  practical  work  in  laboratories, 
language  laboratories,  studies,  etc. 

Time-table  information  follows.  This  is  as  accurate  and  as  definite  as  it  can 
be  at  the  time  of  publication  but  circumstances  may  force  a few  changes. 
MTWRF  are  initial-type  abbreviations  for  the  days  of  the  week,  e.g. 

T represents  Tuesday 

R represents  Thursday 

N indicates  time-table  hours  are  not  yet  specified;  they  will  be  assigned 
in  September. 

The  solidus  symbol  (/)  means  OR 

The  ampersand  symbol  (&)  means  AND 

Example:  Under  ANT  140  appears  2L:  TR10/TR1;  IT:  N indicating  that 
there  are  two  lecture  hours  a week  (2L)  and  one  tutorial  hour  (IT)  to  be 
assigned  in  September  (N).  One  section  has  lectures  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days at  10  a.m.,  the  other  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  1 p.m. 

Each  course  description  is  followed  by  prerequisites  (P:)  and  co-requisites 
(C:)  where  stated  and  by  an  indication  of  any  course  combination  not 
permitted  because  of  similarity  of  content. 
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ANATOMY 


ANA  200. 


ANT  100. 


LIN  100. 


ANT  140. 


ANT  242. 


ANT  201. 


Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

Human  Anatomy  and  Histology.  2L  and  2P:  N 

A general  survey  of  the  gross  and  microscopic  anatomy  and  em- 
bryology of  the  human  body.  The  course  will  cover  basic  cytology 
and  the  gross  and  microscopic  anatomy  of  the  various  systems  and 
structures  of  the  body.  At  appropriate  times  during  the  course 
embryological  development  will  be  considered.  Wherever  possible, 
structure  will  be  related  to  function.  Offered  in  1969—70  only. 
Prerequisite'.  First  Year  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences  in  1 968 — 
1 969. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 

Introduction  to  Anthropology.  2L:  Ml,  F12;  IT:  N 

An  introduction  to  the  Department  and  subject,  stressing  the 
unity  and  diversity  of  anthropology.  In  proceeding  through  the 
origins  and  development  of  homo  sapiens  and  the  living  popula- 
tions, the  growth,  diversity  and  structure  of  societies,  cultures  and 
languages,  this  course  will  cover  all  fields  of  anthropology.  These 
are,  in  order  of  presentation,  physical  anthropology,  archaeology, 
social  and  cultural  anthropology  and  linguistics. 

Introduction  to  General  Linguistics.  2L:  TR12;  IT:  N 

A general  introduction  to  linguistics  with  main  emphasis  on 
descriptive  linguistics.  (See  also  under  Linguistics. ) 

Human  Adaptability  and  World  Regions.  2L:  TR10/TR1;  IT:  N 
This  course  will  encompass  the  study  of  two  or  more  major  world 
areas  in  which  concentration  is  placed  upon  regional  cultures,  their 
communities,  their  languages  and  their  populations  considered 
genetically.  Regions  will  be  drawn  from  the  following:  the  Ameri- 
cans, Africa,  Asia,  Europe  and  Oceania.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  precontact  and  contact -changing  peoples. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Canadian  Indian  Languages. 

2L  and  IT:  MWF  9 

Prerequisite',  a fluent  knowledge  of  a Canadian  Indian  language. 

Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

North  American  Prehistory.  2L:  TRIO;  IT:  N 

An  intensive  survey  course  of  North  American  history  from  the 
time  of  man’s  entry  into  the  New  World  to  the  historic  period. 
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ANT  203. 

ANT  204. 
ANT  240. 

ANT  241. 

AST  100. 
AST  200F. 


Major  prehistory  culture  areas  will  be  presented  with  representa- 
tive archaeological  sites  being  discussed  in  depth.  Major  theories 
and  approaches  will  be  demonstrated  through  the  medium  of  such 
study. 

Introduction  to  Physical  Anthropology.  2L:  WF1 1 ; 2P. 

M9-1 1/Ml  1 — 1/R9— 1 1/R1 1-1 
An  introduction  to  physical  anthropology  and  human  biology. 
The  study  of  human  evolution,  viewed  against  the  background  of 
primate  evolution,  in  past  and  present  populations  of  man,  paying 
particular  regard  to  the  genetical  aspects  of  evolution.  A compre- 
hensive laboratory  course  is  offered  in  conjunction  with  the 
lectures. 

Social  and  Cultural  Anthropology.  2L:  TR11/TR12;  IT:  N 

The  study  of  social  organization  and  structure  including  belief 
systems,  kinship  and  marriage,  politics,  and  ecology. 

Languages  of  the  World.  3L:  MWF3 

A survey  of  the  languages  of  the  world,  and  of  the  groups  and 
subgroups  into  which  they  are  classified.  A discussion  of  linguistic 
structures  and  of  the  methods  of  language  classification.  This 
course  covers  the  domains  of  linguistic  geography  and  language 
typology,  and  provides  a background  in  linguistics  for  students  of 
anthropology. 

North  American  Indian  in  Transition.  2L:  MW2;  IT:  F2 

A discussion  of  the  established  culture  areas  and  types  existing  in 
precontact  and  early  contact  times  in  North  America  followed  by 
an  analysis  of  the  problems  arising  out  of  contacts  between  North 
American  Indians  and  Euroamericans. 


ASTRONOMY 

Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 

Introduction  to  Astronomy.  2L:  MW10;  IP:  F10/F11 

A general  survey  of  astronomy  giving  a descriptive  treatment  of  the 
nature  of  solar  and  sidereal  systems  and  the  present  conception  of 
the  structure  of  the  universe. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  AST  200  or  220  in  any  degree  pro- 
gramme.) 

Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

Astronomy.  2L:  WF1 

A topical  course  in  astronomy  designed  for  specialists  in  disciplines 
other  than  the  sciences.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  fields  of  current 
interest  in  astronomy  with  the  aim  of  interpreting  recent  and 
forthcoming  developments. 

(May  not  normally  be  combined  with  AST  100  or  AST  220  in  any 
degree  programme.) 
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AST  220. 


BIO  100. 


BIO  120. 


BOT  100. 


General  Astronomy.  2L:  MW1;  IP:  FI 

A survey  course  in  astronomy  intended  for  specialists  in  science 
in  the  second  or  higher  years.  Emphasis  would  be  placed  on 
current  developments  as  well  as  on  the  application  of  basic  physics 
to  astronomical  problems. 

Prerequisite : PHY  120/130/135. 

(May  not  normally  be  combined  with  AST  100  or  AST  200  in  any 
degree  programme.) 


BIOLOGY 

Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 

Principles  of  Biology.  2L:  TR9/MF 1 1 /TR4/TR 1 2/WF 1 ; 

1/2T:  N;  3P:  M/T/W/R.2-5/W9-12 
An  introductory  biology  course  emphasizing  the  role  of  physical 
and  chemical  principles  in  life  processes.  Lectures  and  laboratories 
will  stress  organization  and  metabolism  of  cells  and  organisms 
including  nutrients,  energy  cycles  and  physiological  regulation. 
Genetic  mechanisms,  reproduction  and  evolution  of  plants  and 
animals  will  also  be  considered. 

Evolutionary  and  Environmental  Biology.  2L:  TR9/MF1 1/ 

TR4/TR1 2/WF1 ; 1/2T:  N;  3P:  M/T/W/R.2-5/W9-12 
A biology  course  relating  the  study  of  plants  and  animals  to 
evolution.  Lectures  and  laboratories  will  consider  briefly  origin  of 
life  and  cellular  processes,  and  will  stress  genetic  mechanisms, 
adaptations  of  plants  and  animals,  populations,  ecological  systems, 
and  man  in  his  environment.  Intended  primarily  for  students  with 
Grade  13  biology. 

Prerequisite'.  None  (XIII  BIO  recommended). 

Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 
See  under  Botany,  Microbiology  and  Zoology. 


BOTANY 

Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 

Plants  and  Man.  2L:  TR9/WF1 ; 3P:  M/F,2— 5 

A basic  botany  course  covering  such  topics  as  the  structure, 
function  and  uses  of  plants  in  their  relation  to  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  an  environment  suitable  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  Lectures  and  laboratories  will  include  sexual  reproduc- 
tion and  selection,  the  origin  of  cultivated  plants,  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  photosynthesis. 
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BOT  220. 


BOT  221. 


BOT  222. 


BOT  223. 


CHM  100. 


CHM  120. 


Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

Morphology  and  Evolution  in  the  Plant  Kingdom.  2L:  Ml,  F4; 

3P:  M/T,9—  1 2 

A lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  living  and  fossil  representatives 
of  the  major  plant  groups,  with  emphasis  on  morphology,  anatomy 
and  evolution. 

Prerequisite'.  None  (BIO  100/1  20  recommended). 

Biology  of  Lower  Plants.  2L:  MW1  2;  3P:  W9—  1 2 

A lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing  mainly  with  the  algae  and 
fungi,  their  biology  and  importance  to  man.  Laboratory  work  is 
largely  experimental,  and  includes  the  isolation  of  pure  cultures, 
studies  of  growth  and  nutrition  and  the  production  of  antibiotics 
and  enzymes. 

Prerequisite'.  None  (BIO  1 00/ 1 20  recommended). 

Plant  Environment  and  Variation.  2L:  TR4,  3P:  R/F,9-12 

A course  dealing  with  the  effects  of  environment  on  plants. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  genetic  variability  and  its  relation  to 
adaptation,  evolution  and  distribution  (some  field  work  will  be 
included). 

Prerequisite'.  None  (BIO  100/1  20  recommended). 

Introductory  Cell  Biology.  2L:  TR1;  3P:  W/R,9— 12 

A course  on  the  fine  structure,  function  and  genetics  of  the  cell 
and  its  organelles. 

Prerequisite'.  None  (BIO  1 00/ 1 20  recommended). 


CHEMISTRY 

Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 

Introduction  to  Chemistry.  2L  and  IT:  MWF10 

A course  for  those  interested  in  learning  something  about  modern 
chemistry,  and  its  relationship,  dependency  and  impact  on  other 
fields  of  science. 

(May  not  normally  be  combined  with  CHM  120  in  any  degree 
programme.) 

Basic  Concepts  of  Modern  Chemistry.  2L:  TR9/TR1  1/ 

TR12/WF1;  IT:  N;  2P:  M/T/R,  1 - 5/W2-6 
Introduction  to  the  concepts  of  thermodynamics  leading  to  a 
discussion  of  chemical  equilibrium.  Atomic  and  molecular  struc- 
ture and  modern  theories  of  chemical  bonding.  Chemical  reactivity 
in  relation  to  molecular  structure. 

Prerequisite'.  XIII  CHM,  MAT  A. 

Co- requisite:  MAT  1 30/ 1 34/ 1 35/ 1 39/ 1 50 

(May  not  normally  be  combined  with  CHM  100  in  any  degree 
programme). 


Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

CHM  220.  Chemical  Statics  and  Dynamics.  2L:  TR4;  IT:  N 

Elementary  quantum  mechanics  with  special  emphasis  on  rotors 
and  vibrators.  Principles  and  applications  of  electronic,  vibrational, 
rotational  and  magnetic  resonance  spectroscopy.  The  second  and 
third  laws  of  thermodynamics.  Kinetic  molecular  theory  and 
elementary  statistical  mechanics.  Reaction  kinetics  and  its  appli- 
cation to  the  elucidation  of  reaction  mechanisms. 

Prerequisite : CHM  120. 

Co-requisite : None  but  MAT  230/234/235/239/250  recommended. 

CHM  221.  Structure  and  Synthesis  in  Chemistry.  2L:  TR4/TR2/MW1 2/ 

WF1;  4P:  M/T/W/R/F,9-l 
An  integrated  course  in  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  empha- 
sizing structure  and  bonding  and  their  study  by  spectroscopic 
methods.  The  last  part  of  the  course  will  present  fundamental 
concepts  of  organic  chemistry. 

Prerequisite'.  CHM  120. 

CHM  323S.  Quantum  Chemistry.  2L;  TR  2 

A course  based  on  “Quantum  Mechanics  in  Chemistry'”  by  M.  W. 
Hanna.  Includes:  A mathematical  approach  to  classical  and  quan- 
tum mechanics;  electronic  structure  of  atoms;  molecular  orbital 
and  valence  bond  theory;  and  rotational,  vibrational,  and  elec- 
tronic spectroscopy. 

Prerequisite'.  MAT  140  and  150/235/239 
■Co -requisite'.  CHM  220. 


CLASSICAL  STUDIES 

GREEK 

Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 


GRK  100.  Introductory  Greek  with  Selected  Readings.  4T:  TRIO, 

MW12/TWRF1 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  beginners  to  the  ancient 
Greek  language  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  reading  of  Greek 
literature. 

GRK  120S.  The  Wanderings  of  Odysseus.  3T:  TRIO,  F4 

Homer:  Odyssey , 6,  9,  1 1.  Further  study  of  language. 
Prerequisite'.  XIII  GRK/GRK  100. 

Co -requisite'.  GRK  121S/122F/123F. 

GRK  121S.  Socrates  on  the  Comic  Stage.  3T:  MWF3 

Aristophanes:  Clouds.  Further  study  of  language. 

Prerequisite:  XIII  GRK/GRK  100. 

Co -requisite'.  GRK  120S/122F/123F. 
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GRK  122F. 
GRK  123F. 

GRK  220. 
GRK  221. 

GRH  100. 
GRH  190. 

GRH  200. 

GRH  202. 
GRH  210. 


Socrates  on  Trial.  3T:  TR1 0,  F4 

Plato;  Apology  of  Socrates.  Further  study  of  language. 
Prerequisite'.  XIII  GRK/GRK  100. 

Co -requisite  '.  GRK  120S/121S7123F. 

War  in  History  and  Oratory.  3T:  MWF3 

Thucydides,  Selections  from  Book  7 and  Demosthenes:  Phi- 
lippics I.  Further  study  of  language. 

Prerequisite'.  XIII  GRK/GRK  100. 

Co -requisite:  GRK  1 20S/1  21  S/1  22F. 

Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

Greek  Tragedy.  3T:TR11,F12 

With  reading  of:  Aeschylus,  Prometheus  Bound',  Sophocles, 
Antigone',  Euripides,  Hippolytus  or  Medea. 

Prerequisite : GRK  100/two  OF  GRK  120S,  1 21 S,  122F,  123F. 

Greek  Prose  Literature.  3T:  TR9,  W4 

(1)  The  Beginning  of  the  Writing  of  History,  with  reading  of 
Herodotus  (selections). 

(2)  Eros  and  Philosophy,  with  reading  of  Plato,  Symposium. 
Composition  and  Translation  at  Sight. 

Prerequisite'.  GRK  100/two  OF  GRK  120S,  1 2 1 S,  122F,  123F. 

GREEK  AND  ROMAN  HISTORY 

Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 

Greek  History  to  the  Death  of  Alexander.  2L  and  IT:  Ml,  TR 1 1 
A study  of  political,  economic  and  intellectual  development  in 
the  youthful  creative  phase  of  Classical  Civilization. 

Greek  and  Roman  Civilization.  2L:  MW10/TR9;  IT:  N 

Its  political,  economic  and  cultural  evolution,  beginning  in  an  age 
of  independent  city-states,  reaching  rich  maturity  in  the  Hellenistic 
age  of  Great  Powers,  and  culminating  in  the  multiracial  and  multi- 
cultural Roman  empire.  Its  place  in  world  history. 

History  of  Rome  from  its  Foundation  to  31  B.C.  2L:  TR3; 

IT:  N 

Political,  economic  and  cultural  development  accompanying 
Rome’s  evolution  from  city-state  to  world  empire. 

The  Roman  Empire.  2L  and  IT:  MWF9 

Constitutional,  economic,  military  and  religious  problems  of  a 
world  state  and  a declining  civilization. 

Studies  in  Greek  History  of  the  Fifth  Century.  2L  and  IT: 

MWF1 

Aspects  of  life  in  the  golden  age  of  Greece. 

Prerequisite'.  None  (GRH  100  recommended). 
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GRH211. 

GRH  216- 
GRH217. 

GRH218. 

GLL  190. 

GLL191. 
GLL  196. 

LAT  100. 
LAT  120F. 


The  Roman  Revolution.  3T:  MWF3 

A study  of  the  transition  from  republic  to  principate,  based  upon 
original  sources  in  translation. 

Prerequisite'.  None  (GRH  202  recommended). 

Athenian  Democracy.  2T:  TR12 

Prerequisite'.  None  (GRH  100/190  recommended). 

Tension  and  Change  in  the  Roman  World  of  the  4th  Century  A.D. 

2T:  TR1 

Prerequisite'.  None  (GRH  100/190  recommended). 

Education  in  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquity.  2T : N 

Prerequisite'.  None  (GRH  190  recommended). 

GREEK  AND  LA  TIN  LITERA  TURE  IN  TRANSLA  TION 
Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 

Greek  and  Roman  Epic  and  Its  Influence.  2L  and  IT:  MWF1 1 
With  readings  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid  and  Lucan;  the  course 
explores  the  nature  of  epic,  oral  and  literate,  its  mode  of  com- 
position, the  role  of  the  poet,  his  literary  aims,  the  cultural  world 
in  which  he  lived  and  its  influence  on  him,  the  development  of 
the  genre  in  Classical  Antiquity  and  its  influence  in  later  literature. 

Greek  and  Roman  Drama.  2L  and  IT:  MWF9/MWF2 

With  a study  of  selected  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Menander,  Plautus,  Terence  and 
Seneca. 

History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature.  3L:  MWF9/TWR1 2 

( 1 ) The  history  of  Greek  Literature  with  assigned  readings  from 
Homer  to  Plato. 

(2)  The  history  of  Roman  Literature  with  readings  from  LUCRE- 
TIUS, Cicero,  Catullus,  Horace,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Juvenal 
and  Apuleius.  (Offered  1969-70  only.) 

(May  not  be  combined  with  CTR  300  in  any  degree  programme.) 

LATIN 

Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 

Introductory  Latin.  4T : M WTR 1 2 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  essentials 
of  the  Latin  language  and  to  introduce  him  to  Roman  literature. 

The  Poetry  of  Catullus.  3T:  MWF2/TR9,  W4 

Selections  from  the  work  of  Catullus,  including  both  his  love 
poems  and  his  satiric  epigrams.  This  course  will  concentrate  on 
the  literary  value  of  Catullus’  work.  It  will  also  include  study  of 
the  Latin  language. 

Prerequisite'.  XIII  LAT/LAT  100/130. 

Co -requisite'.  LAT  121S/122F/123S. 


LAT  121 S. 


LAT  122F. 


LAT  123S. 


LAT  130. 


LAT  220. 


LAT  221. 


LAT  222. 


The  Poetry  of  Horace.  3T:  MWF2 

Selections  from  the  Odes  of  Horace.  This  course  will  concentrate 
on  the  literary  value  of  Horace’s  lyric  poetry.  It  will  also  include 
study  of  the  Latin  language. 

Prerequisite : XIII  LAT/LAT  100/130. 

Co-requisite:  LAT  1 20F/1 22F/1 23S. 

Livy  and  Roman  Historical  Writing.  3T : MWF9 

Livy,  Book  I will  be  read  for  the  light  it  sheds  both  on  the  early 
history  of  Rome  and  on  Livy’s  methods  as  an  historian.  The 
course  will  also  include  study  of  the  Latin  language. 

Prerequisite:  XIII  LAT/LAT  1 00/ 1 30. 

Co-requisite:  LAT  120F/1  21S/123S. 

Cicero  and  Roman  Oratory.  3T : MWF9 

Reading  of  Cicero  Pro  Caelio.  This  speech,  which  deals  with  a 
cause  celebre  in  the  circle  of  Catullus,  will  be  studied  for  the  light 
which  it  sheds  on  social  life  at  the  end  of  the  Roman  Republic 
and  to  illustrate  Cicero’s  skill  as  an  orator.  The  course  will  also 
include  study  of  the  Latin  language. 

Prerequisite:  XIII  LAT/LAT  1 00/ 1 30. 

Co-requisite:  LAT  1 20F/1 2 1 S/1  22F. 

Intermediate  Latin.  3T:  TWR4 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  student  who  has  not  taken  Latin 
beyond  Grade  XII.  Cicero’S  Pro  Cluentio  (selections)  and  Ovid 
Metamorphoses  I will  be  read  and  the  course  will  also  include 
study  of  the  Latin  language. 

Prerequisite:  XII  LAT/LAT  100. 

Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

Comedy  and  Epic  in  the  Roman  Republic.  3T:  MWF1 1 

Reading  of  Plautus:  Amphitryon  ( \969-10),Mostellaria  (1970— 
71),  Menaechmi  (1971—72)  and  Terence:  Andria  (1969—70), 
Phormio  (1970-71),  Adelphi  (1971-72). 

Prerequisite:  LAT  1 00/ 1 30  or  TWO  OF  LAT  1 20/1  21/1  22/ 1 23. 

Cicero  and  His  Times.  3T : MWF 1 0 

A study  of  Cicero’s  political  career,  with  readings  from  his  letters: 
(How)  1-4,  7,  9,  11,  15,  16,  19,  21,  22,  24,  27-30,  32,  35,  36, 
38,  40,  41, 44-47,  49,  51,  54,  60,  63,  72,  75,  77-81,  86-89,  93, 
101  and  from  Sallust  Catiline:  with  special  reference  to  Chap- 
ters 3. 3-5. 9,  1 1.1-19.6,  21.1-50.5,  53.1-57.5. 

Prerequisite:  LAT  100/1  30  or  TWO  OF  LAT  120/1  21/1.22/1  23. 

Christian  and  Mediaeval  Latin.  2'/2T:  MWF9 

Selections  of  Prose  and  Poetry. 

Prerequisite:  LAT  100/130  or  TWO  OF  LAT  1 20/ 1 2 1/ 1 22/1  23. 
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EAS  100. 
EAS  102. 

EAS  110. 
EAS  112. 

EAS  116. 
EAS  120. 
EAS  124. 

EAS  21  5. 
EAS  200. 


EAST  ASIAN  STUDIES 

Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 

Introductory  Modern  Standard  Chinese.  3T:  MWF2;  2P:  TR2 
An  introductory  course  in  speaking  and  writing  Chinese  (Man- 
darin). 

History  of  East  Asian  Civilization.  2L:  TRIO;  IT:  N 

Selected  topics  to  highlight  the  crucial  developments  and  problems 
in  the  histories  of  China  and  Japan.  Main  emphasis  is  on  gradual 
developments  and  changes.  Provides  a background  for  those  who 
may  subsequently  wish  to  proceed  further  in  the  study  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  civilizations. 

Basic  Sanskrit.  2L  and  4P:  MWF10— 12 

The  object  of  this  ‘basic’  course  is  the  reading  of  Sanskrit  texts, 
the  language  of  the  major  sources  for  study  of  Indian  Civilization. 

Introduction  to  Indian  History.  2L:  MW3;  IT:  F3 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  development  of  Indian 
civilization.  The  course  presents  an  outline  from  the  origins  of 
civilization  in  India  down  to  the  present  day,  tracing  the  continuity 
as  well  as  the  changes  in  Indian  society  and  its  cultural  traditions. 

Introduction  to  Buddhism.  1L:  FI 2;  IT:  N 

An  historical  and  doctrinal  introduction  to  Buddhism  with  its 
various  schools. 

Introductory  Modern  Japanese.  1L:  T9;3T:  MWF9;  IP:  R9 

An  introductory  course  in  speaking  and  writing  Japanese.  Elemen- 
tary grammar.  Hiragana  and  basic  characters. 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Literature  in  Translation.  1L:  R3;  IT:  T3 

Readings  from  the  total  range  of  translated  Chinese  and  Japanese 
literature.  Themes,  historical  background,  and  the  relation  of  form 
to  content  emphasized. 

Modern  Hindi.  1 L and  4P:  MTWRF3 

An  introduction  to  modern  standard  Hindi  for  non -specialists. 
(Specialists  should  begin  with  Sanskrit,  EAS  1 10,  and  may  take  a 
course  in  modern  Hindi  in  their  third  year.) 

Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

Intermediate  Modern  Standard  Chinese.  3L  and  2P: 

MWF4,  TR1  1 

A continuation  of  EAS  100.  Further  training  in  speaking,  writing 
and  reading  the  language  with  the  aim  of  preparing  the  student  for 
the  study  of  Chinese  literature  in  the  Third  Year.  One  hour  per 
week  is  devoted  to  an  introduction  to  Literary  Chinese. 
Prerequisite'.  EAS  100. 


EAS  202. 
EAS  203. 

EAS  204. 

EAS  210. 

EAS  211. 

EAS  2 12. 

EAS  213. 

EAS  214. 
EAS  220. 


Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Chinese  History.  2L:  TR3;  IT:  Ml 

A survey  of  the  history  of  China  up  to  circa  1550. 

Pre- Han  Philosophy.  2L:  TR1 

Detailed  study  of  translations  from  Four  Pre- Han  philosophical 
traditions:  Legalism  (Political  Philosophy),  Confucianism  (Moral 
Philosophy),  Later  Mohism  (Logic),  and  Taoism  (Metaphysics). 
The  texts  to  be  studied  are  Han~Feitzu,  Hsun  Tzu,  Mencius,  the 
Hsiao-Chu  and  Chuang  Tzu. 

Chinese  Fiction  and  Drama.  1L  and  IT:  TR2 

Traditional  Colloquial  Language  fiction  and  traditional  drama 
share  themes,  techniques  and  preoccupations.  This  course  looks  at 
their  relation,  through  the  medium  of  translations.  A chance  to 
read  the  great,  and  less  great,  novels  in  their  entirety  and  to  see 
how  Chinese  drama  works.  Syllabus  flexible. 

Intermediate  Sanskrit.  3T:  MWF9 

A continuation  of  EAS  1 10  using  the  same  text  books  (Antoine: 
Sanskrit  Manual  and  Warder:  Sanskrit  Prose  Reader)  and  reading  a 
varied  selection  of  Sanskrit  texts  (from  the  Upamitibhavaprapahca 
and  the  Chandogya  Upanisad,  together  with  the  Ubhayabhisarika). 
Prerequisite : EAS  110. 

Intermediate  Sanskrit  Literature.  3T:  MWF10 

Additional  Sanskrit  literary  readings  for  specialists  taking  EAS 
210,  particularly  if  their  main  interest  is  literature.  The  main 
selections  are  from  an  epic  poem,  the  Saundarananda,  and  a lyric 
poem,  the  Meghasandesa. 

Prerequisite'.  EAS  110.  Co-requisite : EAS  210 

Indian  Political  History.  1L  and  2T:  MWF2 

An  outline  of  the  political  history  of  India  from  the  origins  of 
civilization  to  the  present  day,  with  attention  to  the  main  histori- 
cal problems,  including  the  nature  of  the  sources,  chronology, 
systems  of  administration,  methodology. 

Outline  of  Indian  Philosophy.  3T : MWF3 

An  historical  outline  of  the  rise  of  the  main  schools  of  Indian 
philosophy,  focussing  on  their  studies  of  the  problem  of  knowl- 
edge. Text  book  and  course  outline:  Warder,  Outline  of  Indian 
Philosophy. 

Indian  Literature  in  Translation.  3T:  MWF1 1 

An  historical  survey  of  Indian  literature,  with  reading  of  recom- 
mended translations  of  characteristic  dramas,  fiction,  poetry  and 
criticism. 

Intermediate  Modern  Japanese.  2L:  TR12;  2P:  MW  12 

The  course  aims  to  equip  students  with  basic  skills  for  reading 
modern  Japanese  prose  through  careful  structure  analysis,  acquisi- 
tion of  basic  working  vocabulary  and  oral  drill.  Readings  are 
selected  from  representative  modem  Japanese  authors. 
Prerequisite : EAS  120. 
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EAS  222. 


EAS  224. 


ENG  100. 


ENG  101. 


ENG  102. 


Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Japanese  History.  2T:  TR4 

Seminar  discussion  of  topics  in  history  up  to  about  1550  a.d. 
Subjects  include  general  cultural  history,  political  and  social  insti- 
tutions and  events,  and  intellectual  and  religious  trends.  Marks  are 
usually  based  on  seminar  participation  and  one  essay  per  term. 

Japanese  Poetry  and  Theatre  in  Translation.  1L:  Ml ; 2T:  WF1 

Reading  and  discussion  of  the  major  works  of  Japanese  poetry 
and  drama  accessible  in  translation.  In  poetry:  the  Man’yoshu,  the 
Kokinshu,  the  Shinkokinshu,  the  haiku  of  Basho,  Buson  and 
Issa,  and  the  free  verse  of  Hagiwara  and  other  modern  poets.  In 
drama,  the  No,  the  Kydgen,  the  Bunraku,  the  Kabuki,  and  the 
Shingeki. 


ENGLISH 

Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 

Forms  of  Twentieth -Century  Literature.  3L:  Ml, 

TR4/MWF9/MWF 1 1 /MWF 1 0 
Five  of  the  following  novels:  Conrad,  Heart  of  Darkness',  Law- 
rence, Sons  and  Lovers ; Woolf,  To  the  Lighthouse',  Heming- 
way, Farewell  to  Arms',  Fitzgerald,  The  Great  Gatsby;  Waugh, 
A Handful  of  Dust',  Faulkner,  Light  in  August',  a more  recent 
novel  to  be  selected.  Five  of  the  following  plays:  Shaw,  Major 
Barbara',  O’Casey,  Juno  and  the  Paycock',  O’Neill,  Long  Day’s 
Journey  into  Night',  Williams,  The  Glass  Menagerie',  Fry,  The 
Lady’s  Not  For  Burning',  Osborne,  Luther',  Pinter,  The  Care- 
taker', Albee,  Who’s  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf?',  a play  to  be 
selected.  Three  of  the  following  poets,  Yeats,  Frost,  Eliot, 
Williams,  Auden,  Dylan  Thomas,  Stevens,  a younger  poet. 
Additional  works  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

Shakespeare.  3L:  Ml,  TR10/MWF11 

Special  study  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream, 
Richard  II,  Henry  IV,  Parts  I and  II,  Twelfth  Night,  Measure  for 
Measure,  Hamlet,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  The  Tempest.  Other 
plays  may  be  added  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

American  Literature.  3L:  MWF10/MWF2/TRF12 

Three  of  the  following  poets:  Edward  Taylor,  Poe,  Whitman, 
Dickinson,  Frost,  Stevens,  Pound,  Eliot,  Hart  Crane, 
Robert  Lowell.  Four  of  the  following  novels:  a novel  of 
Cooper;  Hawthorne,  The  Scarlet  Letter',  Melville,  Moby 
Dick',  Mark  Twain,  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn',  James 
The  Portrait  of  a Lady,  a novel  of  Howells;  a novel  of  Stephen 
Crane;  a novel  of  Dreiser;  a novel  of  Faulkner;  Ellison, 
Invisible  Man.  Three  of  the  following:  Bradford,  Of  Plymouth 
Plantation',  Crevecoeur,  Letters  from  an  American  Farmer', 
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Franklin,  Autobiography,  Irving,  A History  of  New  York ; 
Dana,  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast',  Parkman,  The  Oregon  Trail', 
Thoreau,  Walden',  Twain,  Life  on  the  Mississippi',  Adams,  The 
Education  of  Henry  Adams',  Cummings,  The  Enormous  Room', 
Wolfe,  Look  Homeward,  Angel',  Baldwin,  Notes  of  a Native 
Son.  Additional  works  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

ENG  103.  Old  English  Language  and  Literature.  3L:  MWF3 

An  introduction  to  the  language,  history,  and  literary  culture  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  from  700  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  Prescribed 
text:  Seven  Old  English  Poems  (ed.  Pope,  Bobbs- Merrill).  Other 
texts  to  be  assigned. 

ENG  104.  English  Literature:  Forms  and  Approaches. 

3L:  MWF3/TR1 1,F4/MWF2 
Emily  Bronte,  Wuthering  Heights',  Faulkner,  The  Soundand 
the  Fury  ',  Shakespeare,  Hamlet',  Congreve,  The  Way  of  the 
World',  selections  from  the  poetry  of  Marvell;  selections  from 
the  poetry  of  Hopkins;  More,  Utopia  or  Browne,  Religio  Medici 
or  Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus.  At  least  four  more  works,  chosen 
so  as  to  extend  the  range  of  forms,  to  make  possible  additional 
approaches,  and  to  illuminate  by  comparison  the  listed  texts. 
Readings  in  criticism  to  be  assigned. 

ENG  105.  Major  British  Writers.  3L:  TR9,  W4/MWF2/MWF9 

Selections  from:  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare’s  non- dra- 
matic poetry,  Donne,  Milton,  Pope,  Johnson,  Wordsworth 
or  Keats,  Browning  or  Tennyson,  Yeats  or  T.  S.  Eliot. 
Text:  The  Norton  Anthology  of  English  Literature,  one  volume 
ed.  (revised).  (Alternative  or  additional  texts  at  the  discretion  of 
the  instructor).  Three  plays,  at  least  one  by  Shakespeare; 
Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels;  one  novel,  novella,  or  group  of  short 
stories  by  each  of:  Fielding,  Dickens  or  George  Eliot,  and 
Joyce  or  James. 


Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

Further  information  concerning  these  courses  is  available  at  the  office  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  English  at  each  College. 


ENG  202.  English  Poetry.  3L:  MWF2/MWF1 1 

A study  of  various  forms,  themes,  styles  and  traditions. 


ENG  203.  The  Longer  English  Poem. 

A study  of  representative  works. 


3L:  MWF9 


ENG  204.  English  Literature,  1580—1660. 

A study  of  selected  poetry,  prose  and  drama. 


3L:  MWF11 


ENG  205.  Varieties  of  Drama. 

A study  of  selected  plays. 


3L: 


MWF3/MWF2/TR9, 


W4 


ENG  206. 

ENG  207. 
ENG  208. 

ENG  209. 

ENG  210. 
ENG  211. 
ENG  21 2. 


FAR  100. 
FAR  110. 

FAR  140F. 


Varieties  of  Prose  Fiction.  3L:  MWF2/MWF3/M1,  TRIO 

A study  of  selected  narratives  in  prose. 

Milton,  Pope,  Wordsworth,  and  Yeats.  3L:  MWF10 

Beowulf.  3L:  MWF9 

A study  of  the  poem. 

Prerequisite'.  ENG  103. 

College  Option.  3T:  TR2,  W4 

Courses  in  special  subjects  taught  at  individual  colleges.  Some  of 
these  may  be  made  available  to  students  in  all  colleges,  and  some 
may  be  half  courses. 

Chaucer.  3L:  MWF10/TR3,  F4 

A study  of  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  selections  from  The  Canterbury 
Tales  and  further  selections  from  Chaucer’s  works. 

English  Prose  and  Poetry,  1500—1600.  3L:  MWF1 1/TRF12 

A study  of  representative  poets  and  prose  writers,  with  selected 
readings  in  Continental  writers  of  the  period. 

Prose  Fiction,  Bunyan  to  Meredith.  3L:  Ml,  TR2/MWF2 

A study  of  selected  novelists  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  illustrating  the  historical  development  of  the 
English  novel. 

FINE  ART 

Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 

Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Art.  2L:  TR1 1/TRI;  IT:  N 

A survey  of  the  art  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  the  mediaeval  Christian 
world  (including  the  Byzantine  Empire).  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  importance  of  architecture  and  the  arts  as  characteristic 
expressions  of  their  age;  this  concept  is  illustrated  by  detailed 
study  of  the  outstanding  monuments  from  each  period. 

Introduction  to  the  Visual  Arts.  6P:  TR2— 5 

The  language  of  vision  is  explained  and  explored.  Discussions  of 
various  principles  and  concepts  of  form  and  space  are  accompanied 
by  a series  of  pertinent  practical  exercises  designed  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  basic  media  through  experience  in  the  use  of 
a wide  variety  of  materials.  Students  will  be  required  to  show 
evidence  of  ability  in  studio  work. 

Materials  and  Methods  of  Art  History.  2L:  TR9 

A discussion  of  the  theories  and  practice  of  art  history,  including 
not  only  theoretical  approaches  to  art  history  as  an  academic 
discipline,  but  also  the  main  bibliographical  and  photographic 
resources  that  specialists  in  the  subject  will  be  expected  to  use. 
Co -requisite:  FAR  100  and  1 4 1 S. 


FAR  14  IS. 


FAR  200. 


FAR  201. 


FAR  220. 


FAR  230. 


FAR  231. 


FRE  100. 


Classical  Mythology  and  Christian  Iconography.  2L:  TR9 

The  subject-matter  of  classical  and  Christian  art.  Important  re- 
curring themes  in  sculpture  and  painting,  from  classical  antiquity 
to  the  early  modern  period,  will  be  discussed  and  illustrated,  with 
emphasis  on  differences  in  interpretation  of  the  same  theme  in 
different  periods. 

Co-requisite : FAR  100  and  140F. 

Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

European  Art  from  1400  to  1800.  3L:  MWF3/MWF2 

A selective  survey  of  the  concepts  and  problems  involved  in  the 
transition  from  Late  Mediaeval  to  Renaissance  in  Italy  and  North- 
ern Europe,  and  of  subsequent  artistic  and  cultural  developments 
up  to  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  (with  special  emphasis 
on  the  17th  Century). 

Prerequisite : FAR  100  with  at  least  C standing. 

The  Bronze  Age  in  the  Aegean  and  Near  East.  2L:  TRIO 

The  development  of  the  Bronze  Age  civilizations  of  Egypt,  Meso- 
potamia, Crete,  and  Mycenaean  Greece.  The  material  remains 
revealed  by  archaeological  investigations  are  discussed  as  docu- 
ments of  general  cultural  and  historical  significance  as  well  as 
works  of  art. 

Prerequisite'.  FAR  100  with  at  least  C standing. 

Later  Greek  and  Roman  Architecture.  2L:  TR1 1 

A detailed  study  of  the  transformation  of  the  classical  Greek 
architectural  tradition  into  the  Hellenistic  style  of  the  Aegean  and 
Western  Anatolia,  and  of  the  fusion  of  Hellenistic  with  Italic 
elements  in  Late  Republican  and  Imperial  Roman  work.  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  originality  of  Hellenistic  and  Roman 
architects. 

Prerequisite'.  FAR  100. 

Drawing  and  Colour  Theory.  6P:  MW9— 12 

The  fundamentals  of  drawing  and  design  studied  in  FAR  1 10  will 
be  continued,  stressing  development  of  the  student;  response  to 
visual  form  and  colour  in  its  natural  environment,  including  life 
drawing. 

Prerequisite'.  FAR  1 10  with  at  least  C standing. 

Elementary  Sculpture  and  Graphics.  (Not  offered  1969—70). 
Prerequisite : FAR  1 10  with  at  least  C standing. 


FRENCH 

Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 

Readings  in  French  Literature.  1 L and  1 T : TR4/TR 1 1 

Based  on  a mode,  e.g.  “satirical  literature”  or  “tragic  literature” 
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FRE  120. 


FRE  140. 


FRE  142. 


FRE  200. 


FRE  220. 


FRE  222. 


FRE  224. 


FRE  226. 


FRE  228. 


or  “comedy”,  with  appropriate  texts.  Texts  studied  in  the  original 
French.  Students  may  choose  lectures  and  tutorials  conducted 
either  in  French  or  in  English. 

Prerequisite'.  Reading  knowledge  of  French  as  determined  by  a 
test. 

Preparation  for  University  French  Studies.  1L  and  2T: 

MWF3/MWF1 0/MWF2/MWF9/MWF1 1 ; 2P:  N 

(a)  One  hour  per  week:  orientation  lecture,  including  readings. 

(b)  Two  hours  per  week  of  language  practice,  including  phonetics, 
grammar,  composition  and  language  laboratory  work. 

Prerequisite'.  XIII  FRE. 

Studies  in  Modern  French  Literature.  1 L and  IT:  TR 1 1 /TR 1 2 
The  study  of  specific  texts  in  19th  and  20th  Century  poetry,  novel 
and  drama.  A practical  introduction  to  techniques  of  literary 
criticism  and  analysis. 

Prerequisite'.  XIII  FRE.  Co -requisite'.  FRE  120 

Man  and  Society  in  Fiction.  1L  and  IT:  TR3/TR2 

Studies  in  contemporary  French  and  French- Canadian  novel,  pro- 
viding an  introduction  to  critical  studies  in  fiction. 

Prerequisite'.  XIII  FRE.  Co -requisite'.  FRE  120 

Readings  in  French  Literature.  1L  and  IT:  TR4/TR1 1 

A continuation  of  the  type  of  studies  begun  in  FRE  100. 
Prerequisite'.  FRE  100. 

Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

The  Classical  Current.  1L  and  IT:  TR9 

Specific  texts  studied,  with  emphasis  on  the  main  period  assoc- 
iated with  the  current. 

Prerequisite:  FRE  120. 

The  Philosophical  Current.  1L  and  IT:  TRIO 

Specific  texts  studied,  with  emphasis  on  the  main  period  assoc- 
iated with  the  current. 

Prerequisite:  FRE  120. 

The  Romantic  Current.  1L  and  IT:  TR1 1 

Specific  texts  studied,  with  emphasis  on  the  main  period  assoc- 
iated with  the  current. 

Prerequisite:  FRE  120. 

The  Realistic  Current.  1L  and  IT:  TR12 

Specific  texts  studied,  with  emphasis  on  the  main  period  assoc- 
iated with  the  current. 

Prerequisite:  FRE  120. 

Symbolism  and  Surrealism.  1L  and  IT:  TR1 

Specific  texts  studied,  with  emphasis  on  the  main  period  of  the 
movement. 

Prerequisite:  FRE  120. 
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FRE  230. 
FRE  242. 
FRE  252. 
FRE  254. 
FRE  262. 
FRE  264. 
FRE  266. 
FRE  271. 

FRE  272. 

FRE  273. 
FRE  274. 

FRE  275. 
FRE  290. 


The  Literature  of  French  Canada.  lLand  IT:  TR12/TR11 

Specific  texts  studied. 

Prerequisite'.  FRE  120. 

Studies  in  French  Poetry.  1L  and  IT:  TR2 

Specific  texts  studied  within  the  period  1600  to  1940. 
Prerequisite'.  FRE  120. 

Drama  from  1600  to  1800.  1L  and  IT:  TR3 

The  study  of  specific  texts. 

Prerequisite : FRE  120. 

Drama  from  1800  to  1940.  lLand  IT:  TR4 

The  study  of  specific  texts. 

Prerequisite : FRE  120. 

Prose  Fiction  from  1600  to  1800.  1L  and  IT:  WF4 

The  study  of  specific  texts. 

Prerequisite : FRE  120. 

Prose  Fiction  from  1800  to  1900.  lLand  IT:  Ml /FI  2 

The  study  of  specific  texts. 

Prerequisite'.  FRE  120. 

Prose  Fiction  from  1900  to  1940.  1L  and  IT:  TR9/TR10 

The  study  of  specific  texts. 

Prerequisite'.  FRE  120. 

Language  Practice.  3T:  MWF3/MWF2/MWF1 1 ; IP:  N 

A continuation  of  FRE  1 20,  including  grammar,  composition, 
oral,  vocabulary,  pattern  drills  and  language  laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite'.  FRE  120. 

Introduction  to  French  Linguistics.  (Not  offered  1969—70.) 
The  study  of  linguistic  theories  as  relevant  to  the  French  language. 
Prerequisite'.  FRE  120. 

General  History  of  the  French  Language.  1L  and  IT:  WF1 

Prerequisite'.  FRE  120. 

Introduction  to  the  Stylistics  of  French.  1L  and  IT:  TR2 

The  study  of  stylistic  aspects  of  contemporary  French  usage. 
Prerequisite'.  FRE  120. 

The  Structure  of  Modern  French.  1L  and  IT:  TR3 

The  study  of  the  phonological,  morphological  and  syntactical 
systems  of  contemporary  French. 

Prerequisite'.  FRE  272  or  FRE  120  and  LIN  100. 

Independent  Study. 

Individual  work  with  a member  of  staff  on  a literary  or  language 
topic  of  common  interest,  including  readings,  discussions,  papers. 
Prerequisite:  FRE  120. 
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GEOGRAPHY 

Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 

GGR100.  Introductory  Physical  Geography.  2L:  TR12;  1/2T:  N 

Term  I:  Geomorphology:  Principles  of  landscape  sculpture,  mo- 
dern versus  classical  geomorphology,  morphoclimatic  controls, 
weathering,  soil  formation,  the  hydrologic  cycle,  rivers  and  drain- 
age basins,  floods,  erosion,  pollution;  man’s  role  in  changing  the 
landscape.  Term  II:  Climatology:  Time  and  space  scales  of  fluctua- 
tions in  atmospheric  variables;  fluxes  and  balances  of  radiation, 
heat,  moisture;  relationship  to  other  geographically  differentiated 
phenomena. 

GGR101.  Environment  and  Man.  2L:  TR4;  1/2T:  N 

A study  of  relationships  of  man  and  the  physical  environment. 
Man’s  quest  for  control  of  physical -biotic  processes;  consequences 
of  man’s  intentional  and  unintentional  modifications  of  the  en- 
vironment; changing  values  toward  nature  and  resources.  First 
term  largely  historical;  second  term  contemporary  to  deal  with 
such  problems  as  pollution  and  over -population. 

GGR  220.  Regional  Economic  Analysis.  2L:  TR1 1;  IT:  N 

An  introduction  to  location,  structure  and  interaction.  The  course 
focuses  on  the  use  of  location  theory  in  explaining  industrial  and 
agricultural  patterns;  transport  networks  and  flow  systems;  re- 
gional economic  development.  Examples  are  drawn  from  various 
parts  of  the  world.  (Not  open  to  students  who  took  GGR  120  in 
the  1968—69  session.) 

Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

GGR  202S.  Climatology.  2L  and  1 T:  MWF 1 0 

Introduction  to  Climatology:  discussions  of  heat  and  water  bal- 
ance, atmospheric  circulation,  climatic  classification  and  climatic 
change. 

GGR205F  Introductory  Pedology.  2L  and  IT:  MWF10 

Soils  in  relation  to  the  landscape;  important  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  soils;  weathering  and  soil  formation;  soil  mineralogy; 
soil  classification;  an  outline  of  the  soils  of  Canada. 

Prerequisite : GGR  100. 

GGR  224.  Introduction  to  Urban  Geography.  2L:  TR2;  1/2T:  N 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  city  under  these  headings: 
origins  of  cities;  description  and  measurement  of  the  city;  spatial 
structure  of  urban  activities;  intra-urban  circulation;  urban  sys- 
tems; urban  growth;  urban  form  and  development  in  Europe  and 
North  America;  the  city  as  environment;  contemporary  approaches 
to  urban  problems. 
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GGR240. 


GGR242. 


GGR270. 


GLG  100. 


GLG  120. 


Canada— A Geographical  Interpretation.  2L:  TRIO;  1/2T:  N 
An  examination  of  the  development  of  economic  regions  in  Can- 
ada. Emphasis  will  be  put  on  questions  of  resource  endowment, 
human  migration  and  spatial  interaction.  Problems  of  present 
regional  disparities  will  be  discussed. 


GIG  12 


The  Geography  of  Latin  America.  2L:  TR3;  1/2T:  N 

This  course  provides  a survey  of  the  settlement  geography  of 
Latin  America,  a discussion  of  the  origin  and  distribution  of  the 
various  types  of  land  use  in  Latin  America  and  a discussion,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  geography,  of  some  of  the  major  problems  of 
present-day  Latin  America. 


Introductory  Analytical  Methods.  2L  and  IT:  MWF3 

An  introduction  to  elementary  statistics  and  quantitative  methods, 
sampling  and  survey  techniques  in  geography.  Topics  include: 
modes  of  spatial  analysis,  data  and  measurement;  descriptive, 
spatial  and  inferential  statistics;  theoretical  probabilities;  sampling 
and  testing  procedures;  regression,  correlation,  analysis  of  variance. 
Prerequisite  and/or  Co-requisite:  Two  other  courses  in  Geography. 
(May  not  be  combined  with  GLG  221Y,  STA  232,  STA  242, 
STA  252,  ECO  220,  POL  206,  (PSY  200F  and  PSY  201 S),  SOC  201 
in  any  degree  programme.) 


GEOLOGY 


Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 


Introduction  to  Geology.  2L:  WF1 ; 2P:  M/W2— 4 

A terminal  course  that  examines  the  regional  processes  that  have 
operated  in  more  recent  geological  time  to  develop  the  earth  as  we 
know  it  today.  Laboratory  topics  include:  composition  of  rocks 
and  minerals,  classification  and  distribution  of  fossils,  evolution, 
ancient  climates,  glaciology,  volcanology,  geomorphology,  sedi- 
mentation, mountain  building,  crustal  structure  and  earthquakes. 
(May  not  be  combined  with  GLG  120  in  any  degree  programme.) 

Principles  of  Geology.  2L:  TR1 ; IT:  Wl;  2P:  F12-2 

A two-part  lecture-laboratory  course  that  examines  the  principles 
of  physical  and  historical  geology.  Part  I deals  with  the  origin  of 
the  earth  and  the  physical  processes  that  operate  on  and  in  it. 
Part  II  traces  the  history  of  the  earth  from  the  sequence  of  physi- 
cal and  biological  events  revealed  in  the  rock  record  with  emphasis 
on  paleontology  and  the  concepts  of  geologic  time. 

Prerequisite:  XIII  CHM,  PHY,  MAT  A. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  GLG  100  in  any  degree  programme.) 

- 


TRIO 
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GLG  12 1Y.  History  and  Structure  of  the  Earth.  2L:  TR1 1 

The  structure  of  the  earth  and  its  determination  by  earthquake 
studies;  continental  drift  as  a geological  hypothesis;  volcanoes,  the 
earth’s  composition,  paleomagnetism,  age  determination,  paleo- 
climates  and  other  geological  means  of  determining  the  history  of 
the  earth. 

Prerequisite:  XIII  CHM,  PHY. 

Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

GLG  220.  Mineralogy.  2L:  MW4;  4P:  R9— 1 

A first  course  in  mineralogy  and  crystallography;  the  study  of 
minerals  as  inorganic  chemicals  in  the  earth’s  crust;  the  use  of 
crystal  chemistry  to  explain  optical,  morphological  and  other 
physical  properties  of  minerals;  the  formation,  occurrence  and 
classification  of  minerals  and  their  identification  both  micro  - and 
macroscopically. 

Prerequisite : CHM  120;  CSC  148Y  is  also  recommended. 
Co-requisite  or  prerequisite'.  GLG  120. 

GLG  221Y.  Geological  Data  Processing  by  Computer.  1L:  F9;  2P:  FI 0—12 
Applied  mathematics,  probability,  and  statistics  for  processing 
geological  data  using  computer  methods. 

Prerequisite : CSC  148  (or  CSC  238  as  co-requisite) 

Co -requisite  or  prerequisite : GLG  120. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  GGR  270,  STA  232,  STA  242, 
STA  252,  ECO  220,  POL  206,  (PSY  200F  + PSY  201 S),  SOC  201 
in  any  degree  programme.) 


GERMAN 

Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 

GER101.  German  Literature  in  English  Translation.  2L:  TR9 

A study  of  selected  masterpieces  of  German  Literature  in  English 
translation. 

GER105.  Reading  German.  3T:  MWF2/MWF9 

Training  in  reading  scholarly  German  for  students  for  whom  this 
work  is  recommended  or  required  by  other  departments  or  facul- 
ties. 

GER  120.  German  Literature  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries; 

Language  Practice.  2L  and  IT:  MWF10 

A study  of  works  from  1 9th  and  20th  Century  German  Literature 
to  illustrate  major  trends  from  the  Classical  period  to  the  present; 
practice  in  active  language  learning. 

Prerequisite:  XIII  GER. 
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GER  121. 


GER  140. 


GER  220. 


GER  221. 


GER  240. 


GER  241. 


GER  242. 


Modern  German  Literature.  2L  and  IT:  MWF1 1 

Selected  works  of  modern  German  Literature  with  emphasis  on 
the  20th  Century. 

Prerequisite'.  XIII  GER. 

Language  Practice.  2T  and  2P:  TRIO,  MW  12 

An  intensive  course  in  learning  to  write  and  speak  German. 
Prerequisite'.  XIII  GER.  Co-requisite:  GER  120/121 

Reading  Scholarly  German  — Advanced.  2T : TR 1 2 

The  continuation  of  a two-year  sequence  that  begins  with  German 
105.  An  attempt  is  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  groups 
of  students. 

Prerequisite : GER  105. 

Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

German  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century: 

Language  Practice.  2LandlT:MWF9 

A study  of  the  works  of  the  major  German  “classical”  authors, 
with  concentration  on  Lessing,  Goethe  and  Schiller.  The 
language  work  of  the  first  year  is  continued.  Offered  1969-70 
only. 

Prerequisite:  GER  1 00/1  20/1  24. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  GER  240  in  any  degree  programme.) 

German  Literature  of  the  Enlightenment 

and  Storm  and  Stress.  2L  and  IT:  MWF10 

A study  of  the  works  of  the  German  Auflkarung,  and  of  the  young 
Goethe,  the  young  Schiller,  and  their  contemporaries.  The 
tutorial  hour  may  be  used  for  some  language  work,  but  this  cannot 
be  decided  until  discussion  with  students  at  registration. 
Prerequisite:  GER  120/121.  Co-requisite:  GER  240 

(May  not  be  combined  with  GER  221  in  any  degree  programme.) 

Readings  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  “Novelle”; 

Language  Practice.  1L  and  2T:  MWF9 

A course  intended  primarily  to  improve  the  student’s  active 
command  of  German,  with  some  reading  of  German  prose  for 
those  who  wish  to  do  more  literature. 

Prerequisite:  GER  120/121.  Co-requisite:  GER  240 

(May  not  be  combined  with  GER  242  in  any  degree  programme.) 

Language  Practice.  3T:MWF9 

A somewhat  more  intensive  course  in  learning  to  write  and  speak 
German  than  241,  for  those  students  who  are  particularly  inter- 
ested in  gaining  an  active  command  of  the  language. 

Prerequisite:  GER  120/121.  Co-requisite:  GER  240 

(May  not  be  combined  with  GER  241  in  any  degree  programme.) 
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HISTORY 

Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 

An  Introduction  to  the  Methods  and  Problems 
of  Historical  Study.  IV2L:  MWF1 1/MWF2/MWF3;  2T:  N 

An  introduction  to  history  as  a discipline  rather  than  to  the 
history  of  any  country  or  period.  A selection  of  major  historical 
events,  and  themes  from  both  European  and  non-European  so- 
cieties. Students  consider  the  interpretation  of  historical  sources 
and  texts,  and  the  concepts  which  historians  use  to  analyze  change. 
Instruction  consists  of  lectures  and  tutorials  in  one-half  the  year 
and  seminars  in  the  other  half.  J.  M.  S.  Careless,  J.  K.  Conway, 
N.  Z.  Davis,  K.  W.  McNaught  and  other  members  of  the  History 
Department. 

Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

History  of  Science  and  Philosophy  of  Science.  2L:  TR1 ; IT:  N 

The  development  and  influence  of  science  on  contemporary 
thought  from  earliest  times  to  the  present;  not  only  a history  of 
scientific  discovery,  but  also  a history  of  the  philosophic  frame- 
work of  science.  Interaction  between  physical  science  and  political 
thought,  biological  science  and  social  thought,  and  technology 
and  science  will  be  drawn  in  historical  context.  J.  W.  Abrams, 
B.  S.  Drake. 

History  of  Technology  and  Engineering.  2L:  T12,  R12;  IT:  N 
An  historical  treatment  of  the  development  of  tools  and  tech- 
niques from  their  earliest  application  to  current  times.  Points  of 
contact  with  theoretical  and  scientific  thought  will  be  examined 
along  with  interactions  between  technological  innovation  and 
society.  (Arts  and  Science  students  only.)  J.  W.  Abrams,  T.  Sin- 
clair. 

Islamic  History,  600  A. D.— 1520  A.D.  2L:  TR9 

This  course  deals  with  the  period  of  the  Caliphate;  the  Mamluk, 
Mongol  and  Timurid  empires;  the  rise  of  the  Ottoman  empire;  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Safavid  dynasty  in  Iran.  A.  Ahmad, 
A.  J.  Cox. 

Selected  Topics  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  History. 

2L:  TRIO;  IT:  N 

Selected  topics  to  highlight  the  crucial  developments  and  prob- 
lems in  the  histories  of  China  and  Japan.  Main  emphasis  is  on 
gradual  developments  and  changes.  Provides  a background  for 
those  who  may  subsequently  wish  to  proceed  further  in  the  study 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  civilizations.  J.  J.  Gerson,  P.  L.  Thomp- 
son. 

The  Shape  of  Medieval  Society.  2L:  TR1 1 ; IT:  N 

A topical  survey  of  economic,  political,  religious  and  educational 
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ideas  and  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  narrative  of  political 
events  is  kept  to  a minimum,  serving  only  to  provide  the  necessary 
context  for  institutions  and  ideas.  From  the  late  Roman  period  to 
the  fifteenth  century.  R.  V.  COLMAN,  W.  A.  Goffart. 

England:  Fifteenth  to  Seventeenth  Century.  2L:  TR3;  IT:  N 
England  (with  some  attention  to  the  rest  of  Britain)  from  the 
mid-15th  through  the  17th  century,  with  stress  on  the  “hinge”  jj 
century  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Civil  War.  The  approach  is 
socio-economic  and  cultural  as  well  as  political.  E.  E.  ROSE, 
M.  FlNLAYSON. 

Britain:  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  2L:  TR9;  IT:  N 
The  major  themes  of  British  history  from  the  late  18th  century: 
the  emergence  of  industrial  society; the  fate  of  aristocracy,  religion, 
cultural  and  intellectual  change;  external  relations,  constitutional 
development  and  political  history.  T.  O.  LLOYD,  R.  J.  HELM- 
STADTER. 

Early  Modern  Europe,  1500—1815.  2L:  TR4 

A general  survey  of  the  political,  social,  and  economic  history  of 
Europe  from  the  period  of  the  great  discoveries  through  the 
Napoleonic  era.  Topics  to  be  discussed  include:  the  political  and 
religious  struggles  of  the  16th  century;  overseas  expansion;  the 
development  of  royal  absolutism;  social  change  and  the  crisis  of 
the  ancient  regime;  the  impact  of  the  Enlightenment;  the  French 
Revolution  and  its  effects.  W.  J.  CALLAHAN,  J.  M.  Estes. 

The  Age  of  European  Hegemony,  1815—1945.  2L:  TR2;  IT:  N 

Main  themes  in  the  history  of  Europe.  Attention  paid  less  to 
national  histories  than  to  European  institutions,  social  classes  and 
ideas,  industrialization  and  urbanization,  cultural  development,  j 
international  relations,  imperialism,  war  and  peace  and  the  shifting 
position  of  Europe  in  the  world  balance.  R.  A.  SPENCER,  J.  C.  \ 
Cairns. 

Russia  Since  the  Ninth  Century.  2L:  MW1  2;  IT:  N 

The  Russian  people,  state  and  culture,  with  emphasis  on  major 
institutional,  social  and  ideological  changes.  First  term:  the  origins 
of  Russian  history,  paganism  and  Christianity,  Mongol  influences, 
the  forging  of  Muscovite  autocracy,  westernization  to  1800;  Sec- 
ond term:  the  imperial  regime,  the  radical  intelligentsia,  the 
Revolution  and  the  establishment  of  the  Soviet  regime,  the  Stalin 
revolution  in  agriculture,  industry  and  society,  foreign  relations. 
Reading  in  primary  and  secondary  materials.  H.  L.  Dyck,  H.  I. 
Nelson. 

Introduction  to  Canadian  History.  2L:  TR1  2;  IT:  N 

A general  discussion  of  the  political,  constitutional  and  intellectual 
history  of  Canada  designed  to  raise  the  main  problems  and  themes 
in  Canadian  history.  Intended  to  provide  students  with  the  general 
framework  desirable  for  the  more  specialized  courses  in  Canadian 
history  in  subsequent  years.  C.  C.  Berger,  M.  CROSS. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  HIS  300  in  any  degree  programme.) 
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History  of  the  United  States,  1783—1941.  2L:  WF1;  IT:  N 

An  introduction  to  American  history,  from  independence  to  the 
Second  World  War.  Primary  attention  devoted  to  political  develop- 
ments, but  economic,  social  and  intellectual  factors  will  also  be 
examined.  J.  Conway,  P.  C.  T.  White. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  HIS  271  in  any  degree  programme.) 

Major  Themes  in  American  History.  2L:  WF1 

The  Revolution  and  the  Constitution;  Jeffersonian  and  Jacksonian 
Democracy;  Manifest  Destiny;  the  slavery  controversy;  Civil  War 
and  Reconstruction;  industrialization  and  urbanization;  Populism 
and  Progressivism ; emergence  to  world  power;  prosperity;  the 
depression  and  the  New  Deal;  world  leadership  and  the  affluent 
society.  G.  M.  Craig. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  HIS  270  in  any  degree  programme.) 

Latin  America:  Conquest  to  Revolution.  2L:  MW12;  IT:  N 

Introduction  to  the  economic,  political  and  intellectual  history  of 
Latin  America  from  roughly  1400—1960.  Emphasis  placed  on: 
the  contact  of  European  and  non-Western  cultures,  the  develop- 
ment of  institutions  such  as  latifundia,  the  crisis  of  independent 
nationhood,  the  struggle  for  economic  development,  and  the 
contemporary  revolutionary  crisis.  T.  M.  Brady,  H.  Marcus. 

History  of  Canada.  2L:  TR1 1 

A survey  of  the  political,  social  and  economic  history  of  Canada, 
topically  treated,  from  1663  to  1967.  G.  Patterson,  P.  Ruther- 
ford. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  HIS  260  in  any  degree  programme.) 

The  British  Imperial  Experience.  2L:  TR12;  IT:  N 

Among  the  themes  to  be  emphasized  are:  the  nature  and  exercise  of 
power;  the  reasons  for  imperial  expansion;  the  colonial  system  at 
work;  racial  antagonism  and  accommodation;  the  rise  of  national- 
ism in  the  non- European  world.  A.  P.  Thornton,  M.  Israel. 


ISLAMIC  STUDIES 

Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 

Introductory  Standard  Arabic.  3T:  MWF3;  2P:  TR3 

The  study  of  the  Arabic  language  is  fundamental  to  work  in 
Islamic  Studies.  In  this  course  the  student  is  introduced  to  the 
structure  of  Standard  Arabic,  neither  obviously  “classical”  nor 
markedly  “modern”  in  character. 

An  Introduction  to  Islamic  History.  2L:  WF1 

A survey  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
essential  outline  of  Islamic  history  from  the  7th  century  a.d.  to 
the  present  day. 
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Islamic  Literature  in  Translation.  2L:  MW12 

This  course  gives  the  student  a taste  of  the  rich  and  varied  litera- 
ture of  Islam,  through  the  medium  of  translations  from  Arabic, 
Persian,  Turkish  and  Urdu.  The  object  is  both  to  whet  his  appetite 
and  to  help  him  to  select  the  language  or  languages  which  he 
wishes  to  study. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  ISL  202S  in  any  degree  programme.) 

An  Introduction  to  Islam.  2L:  TR1 1 

A course  designed  to  explain  the  essential  beliefs  and  practices  of 
the  Islamic  faith. 

Survey  of  Islamic  Art.  2L  and  IP:  MWF9 

The  art  and  archaeology  of  the  Islamic  world,  from  Spain  to  India, 
from  the  Arab  conquests  of  the  7th  century  a.d.  up  to  the  18th 
century.  The  course  includes  tutorials  and  museum  study. 

Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

Islamic  History,  600  A. D.  — 1520  A.D.  2L:  TR9 

This  course  deals  with  the  period  of  the  Caliphate;  the  Mamluk, 
Mongol  and  Timurid  empires;  the  rise  of  the  Ottoman  empire;  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Safavid  dynasty  in  Iran.  This  period  is 
covered  in  greater  detail,  and  with  greater  emphasis  on  thought 
and  ideas,  than  is  ISL  101. 

Islamic  Religious  and  Political  Institutions.  2L:  TRIO 

This  course  is  designed  to  describe  the  structure  of  the  religious 
and  political  institutions  of  Islam,  and  to  make  the  student 
familiar  with  the  technical  vocabulary  fundamental  to  any  study 
of  Islamic  civilization. 

Islamic  Literature  in  Its  Cultural  Setting.  2T:  MW12 

Initially,  representative  attitudes  and  forms  are  identified  and 
contrasted  with  Western  patterns.  Type-samples  are  then  related 
to  socio-cultural  backgrounds,  actual  or  pretended.  Specimen 
topics:  desert  poetry  (genuine  or  fabricated?);  lyrics  (anacreontic, 
mystical,  or  pessimistic?);  panegyrics  (face-value  or  multi-level?); 
epics  (romantic,  mystical,  or  heroic?);  moralisings  (serious  or  con- 
ventional?); all-purpose  essays;  popular  tales. 

Prerequisite : ISL  101. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  ISL  102  in  any  degree  programme.) 

Introductory  Persian.  3T  and  2P:  MTWRF1 1 

This  course  covers  the  fundamentals  of  Persian  grammar  and 
syntax,  and  enables  the  student  to  read  a variety  of  simple  texts  in 
modern  Persian.  At  least  one  hour  a week  of  language  laboratory 
work  is  mandatory.  (ISL  100  is  strongly  recommended  as  a pre- 
paration or  complement  for  students  intending  to  specialize  in 
this  area.) 


Introductory  Turkish.  3T  and  2P:  MWF9,  WF1 

The  basic  features  of  Modern  Turkish  grammar  and  syntax  are 
studied  in  the  first  term.  By  the  beginning  of  the  second  term,  the 
student  is  already  reading  Turkish  prose;  at  the  end  of  the  course, 
he  should  be  able  to  read  ordinary  modern  texts,  such  as  appear 
in  newspapers,  with  the  aid  of  a dictionary,  and  to  write  simple 
Turkish.  (ISL  100  is  strongly  recommended  as  a preparation  or 
complement  for  students  intending  to  specialize  in  this  area.) 

Introductory  Urdu.  (Not  offered  1969—70.) 

Intensive  study  of  grammar  and  syntax  of  Urdu,  taught  through 
modern  linguistic  techniques,  will  cover  the  first  term.  In  the 
second  term,  simple  texts  will  be  introduced  with  emphasis  on  the 
widening  of  vocabulary.  By  the  end  of  the  session,  the  student 
will  be  able  to  read  not  too  difficult  Urdu  prose  texts.  (ISL  203 
is  strongly  recommended  as  a preparation  or  complement  for 
students  intending  to  specialize  in  this  area.) 

Islam  as  a Civilization.  2L:  TR2 

This  course  describes  the  contribution  of  Islamic  culture  to  world 
civilization  in  the  past,  and  its  continuing  impact  today. 

Intermediate  Standard  Arabic.  3T:  MWF2;  2P:  TR1 

The  course  begins  with  the  reading  of  simple,  connected  prose 
passages  that  typify  normal  patterns  of  Arabic  syntax  and  build 
up  in  the  process  the  student’s  vocabulary  in  a proper  context. 
More  literary  and  idiomatic  passages  are  then  introduced  so  that 
the  student  may  develop  a feel  for  the  language. 

Prerequisite'.  ISL  100. 


ITALIAN  AND  HISPANIC  STUDIES 

ITALIAN 

Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 

Italian  Language  for  Beginners.  3L  and  2P: 

MTWRF9/MT  WRF 1 /MTWRF 1 0/MTWRF2/MTWRF 1 1 
In  this  course  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  main  elements  of 
Italian  grammar.  The  study  of  modern  Italian  authors  is  begun  in 
the  second  term,  with  emphasis  on  language  and  literary  analysis. 
Oral  practice  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory  training  are  stressed 
throughout  the  year. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  ITA  120  in  any  degree  programme.) 

Modern  Italian  Literature. 

Language  Practice.  2L:  TR9/TR 1 2/MW1 2;  2T:  N 

A course  for  those  with  Grade  XIII  standing  or  equivalent  in  the 
subject.  Novels,  plays  and  poetry  by  modern  Italian  writers  will  be 
discussed,  for  an  understanding  of  social  and  intellectual  problems 
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of  present-day  Italy.  Language  practice  will  emphasize  written 
and  oral  work  throughout  the  year. 

Prerequisite'.  XIII  ITA. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  ITA  100  in  any  degree  programme.) 

Italy  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  1L  and  IT:  TR4 

The  historical,  social  and  cultural  background  of  Italy  from 
unification  in  the  late  19th  century  to  the  present  day;  the  dis- 
illusionment following  the  Risorgimento,  nationalism,  political 
chaos  after  World  War  I,  the  rise  of  Fascism.  Cultural  trends: 
decadentism,  futurism,  neo-idealism,  existentialism,  neo-realism. 
The  contemporary  cinema. 

Co-requisite : ITA  100/120. 

Intensive  Oral  Practice  in  Italian.  1L  and  IT:  TR3/TR10 

The  aim  is  to  enable  students  to  understand  spoken  Italian  and  to 
acquire  fluency  in  speaking.  Topics  will  include  material  on  a 
variety  of  aspects  of  Italian  life.  In  the  second  term,  some  time 
will  be  devoted  to  the  writing  of  brief  compositions  in  Italian. 
Co-requisite : ITA  100. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  ITA  120  in  any  degree  programme.) 


Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

Nineteenth  Century  Literature. 

Language  Practice.  2L:  TR9/TR3/TR1 1/TR2;  IT:  N 

Two  hours  are  devoted  to  a critical  study  of  the  novel,  drama  and 
poetry,  which  are  considered  in  relation  to  literary  movements 
from  Romanticism  to  Naturalism,  and  to  the  political  background 
of  the  Risorgimento.  In  the  third  hour,  facility  in  oral  and  written 
Italian  is  further  developed. 

Prerequisite : ITA  100/120. 

Twentieth  Century  Literature. 

Language  Practice.  2L:  MW12/WF1;  IT:  N 

This  course  will  be  based  on  the  reading  of  important  works, 
selected  from  the  contemporary  novel,  poetry  and  theatre,  which 
are  designed  to  present  a survey  of  the  main  currents  of  20th 
century  literature.  Students  will  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
acquire  a good  working  knowledge  of  spoken  and  written  Italian. 
Prerequisite : ITA  100/120. 

Intermediate  Italian  Language  and  Literature. 

3L:  MWF3/MWF10 

Modern  Italian  Literature  and  Language  Practice.  Offered  1 969 — 
1 970  only  and  primarily  for  students  who  have  taken  ITA  100/ 
123/124. 

Prerequisite'.  ITA  100/123/124  (old  programme). 
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SPANISH 

Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 

Spanish  Language  for  Beginners.  3L  and  2P: 

MTWRF2/MTWRF 1 1 /itf  TWRF 1 0/MTWRF9/MTWRF 1 
A basic  introductory  course  which  provides  instruction  in  the 
spoken  and  written  language.  In  addition  to  the  three  hours  of 
classes  in  small  groups,  two  hours  of  supervised  instruction  in 
the  language  laboratory  afford  the  student  an  opportunity  for 
intensive  oral  practice.  The  second  term  includes  a study  of 
leading  contemporary  authors  of  the  Spanish-speaking  world. 
(May  not  be  combined  with  SPA  120  in  any  degree  programme.) 

Modern  Spanish  Literature. 

Language  Practice.  2L:  TR9/TR12/MW12;  2T:  N 

A course  for  those  with  Grade  XIII  standing  or  equivalent  in  the 
subject.  Some  modern  Spanish  prose  and  poetic  works  are  studied 
for  their  literary  value  and  in  relation  to  social  and  intellectual 
problems.  Intensive  written  and  oral  practice  is  stressed  both  in 
the  two  hours  of  literature  and  in  the  language  hours. 

Prerequisite'.  XIII  SPA. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  SPA  100  in  any  degree  programme.) 

Survey  of  Spanish  Culture.  1L:  Ml;  IT:  N 

An  introduction  to  the  social,  political,  intellectual  and  artistic 
history  of  Peninsular  Spain  from  the  earliest  to  modern  times, 
with  emphasis  placed  on  the  outstanding  periods  of  the  culture  of 
the  Spanish-speaking  people.  Lectures  and  prescribed  reading  will 
be  in  English. 

Co-requisite : SPA  100/120. 

Introductory  Spanish  Linguistics.  Language  Problems.  2L:  TR1 1 

Introduction  and  theoretical  background  to  the  study  of  Hispanic 
linguistics.  Brief  history  of  the  Spanish  language,  its  sound  system, 
lexical  components,  grammatical  structure,  comparison  of  its 
structure  with  that  of  Latin,  other  Romance  languages  and  English. 
Second  term:  problems  of  learning  Spanish  and  study  of  its  basic 
vocabulary. 

Co -requisite'.  SPA  100/120. 

Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

Composition  and  Oral  Practice. 

1L  and  IP:  TR9/TR1  1/WF1/TR1/TR3 
This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  intensive  practice  in  the 
language,  both  written  and  oral,  to  enable  him  to  gain  ease  and 
fluency  in  both  skills.  The  division  into  small  groups  will  allow  the 
instructor  to  give  individual  attention. 

Prerequisite'.  SPA  100/120. 
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Modern  Spanish  Novel.  1L:  W4/M1;  1/2T:  N 

The  modern  Spanish  novel  from  Realism  to  Existentialism  is 
examined  as  a varied  and  challenging  statement  of  man’s  quest  for 
self  discovery.  A critical  analysis  of  the  novel  will  be  stressed  in 
the  lectures  and  discussed  in  the  tutorial  groups. 

Prerequisite'.  SPA  100/120.  Co-requisite:  SPA  220Y 

Modern  Spanish  Poetry.  2L:  TR10/MW12;  IT:  N 

A study  of  some  major  poets  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries  showing  successive  changes  in  poetic  style  and  in  the 
treatment  of  reality  as  represented  by  such  diverse  tendencies  as 
Romanticism,  Realism,  Symbolism  and  Surrealism. 

Prerequisite : SPA  100/120.  Co-requisite:  SPA  220Y 

Modern  Spanish  Drama.  2L:  TR10/MW12;  IT:  N 

The  Romantic  revolt  against  Neo-Classicism;  the  Realistic  theatre’s 
presentation  of  moral  and  social  questions;  later  trends  toward 
discussion  of  philosophical  and  psychological  problems. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  100/120.  Co-requisite:  SPA  220Y 

Spanish  American  Civilization.  1L:  M1/F12;  IT:  N 

Significant  cultural  manifestations  in  Latin  America,  from  the 
pre-Columbian  civilizations  to  the  present,  will  be  examined 
using  background  texts  and  specific  literary  works.  A lecture- 
discussion  period,  conducted  in  Spanish,  will  be  supplemented  by 
a seminar  hour  designed  to  improve  oral  proficiency  in  Spanish. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  100/120  Co-requisite:  SPA  220Y 

Intermediate  Spanish  Language  and  Literature. 

3L:  MWF2/MWF1 0 

Modern  Spanish  Literature  and  Language  Practice.  Offered  1969— 
70  only  and  primarily  for  students  who  have  taken  SPA  100/123. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  100/123  (old  programme). 


LINGUISTICS 

Courses  Open  to  First  Year  Students 

Introduction  to  General  Linguistics.  2L:  TR12;  IT:  N 

Textbooks:  GLEASON,  An  Introduction  to  Descriptive  Linguistics 
and  Workbook.  Lectures  on  fundamental  principles  with  illustra- 
tions from  English  and  from  a broad  spectrum  of  other  languages. 
Tutorials  for  practice  in  production  and  recognition  of  speech 
sounds,  and  elementary  analytic  techniques. 

Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

Language  Learning.  2L  and  IP:  MWF9 

An  investigation  of  the  learning  of  first  and  second  languages  in 
monolingual  and  polylingual  societies  with  emphasis  on  the  indue- 
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tive  method  in  field  situations.  Illustrated  by  16  to  20  hours  of 
the  learning  of  some  exotic  spoken  language  such  as  Chinese  or 
Japanese. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  LIN  221  in  any  degree  programme.) 

LIN  220.  Bases  of  Linguistic  Theory.  2L:  WF1 

Textbook:  Hockett,  A Modern  Course  in  Linguistics.  Other 
required  and  other  recommended  books.  Papers  on  individual 
research  and  reading.  About  one  quarter  of  the  course  recapitu- 
lates LIN  100  and  intensifies  that.  Total  course  is  designed  for 
specialists  and  serves  as  pre-professional  training. 

Prerequisite'.  LIN  100. 

LIN  221.  Language  Learning.  lLand  IP:  WF9 

An  investigation  of  the  learning  of  first  and  second  languages  in 
monolingual  and  polylingual  societies  with  emphasis  on  the  in- 
ductive method  in  field  situations.  Illustrated  by  16  to  20  hours 
of  the  learning  of  some  exotic  spoken  language  such  as  Chinese  or 
Japanese. 

Prerequisite'.  LIN  100. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  LIN  201  in  any  degree  programme.) 

ANT  240.  Languages  of  the  World.  3L:  MWF3 

A survey  of  the  languages  of  the  world,  and  of  the  groups  and 
subgroups  into  which  they  are  classified.  A discussion  of  linguistic 
structures  and  of  the  methods  of  language  classification.  This 
course  covers  the  domains  of  linguistic  geography  and  language 
typology,  and  provides  a background  in  linguistics  for  students  of 
anthropology. 


MATHEMATICS 

All  Courses  Offered  by  the  Department  are  Open  to  all  Students 
Having  Appropriate  Prerequisites  and  Co-requisites 

A student  who  wishes  to  take  a course  in  Mathematics  for  which  he  lacks  the 
prescribed  prerequisite  may  be  permitted  to  do  so  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Department,  he  demonstrates  adequate  preparation  for  the  course.  He  must 
apply  to  the  Undergraduate  Secretary  of  the  Department  for  such  waiver  of 
prerequisite  and  is  strongly  advised  to  do  so,  preferably  in  person,  as  early  as 
possible,  and  at  least  two  months  before  the  beginning  of  term.  At  that  time 
suitable  study  material  will  be  suggested.  An  examination  may  be  required 
before  the  beginning  of  term. 

Note:  No  two  OF  MAT  1 10,  1 30,  134,  135,  139,  1 50  may  be  combined  in 

any  degree  programme.  Other  undesirable  combinations  are  noted 
below.  In  addition  to  the  individual  listings,  no  TWO  of  the  following 
can  be  combined  in  any  degree  programme:  GGR  270,  GLG  22 1Y, 
STA  232,  STA  242,  STA  252,  ECO  220,  POL  206,  (PSY  200F  + 
PSY  201 S),  SOC  201. 


ACTUARIAL  SCIENCE 


ACT  223 F.  Mathematics  of  Investment  and  Credit.  2L  and  IT:  MWF10 

Interest,  discount,  and  present  values,  as  applied  to  determine: 
prices  and  values  of  mortgages,  bonds,  shares  of  stock;  loan  repay- 
ment schedules  and  consumer  finance  payments  in  general;  yield 
rates  on  investments  given  the  costs  of  the  investments  and  the 
cash  returns;  effective  costs  of  credit  arrangements. 

Prerequisite'.  A first-year  calculus  course. 

ACT233S.  Introductory  Life  Contingencies.  2L  and  IT:  MWF10 

Probability  theory  applied  to  problems  involving  life  and  death  of 
one  or  more  lives;  costs  of  life  assurances,  life  annuities,  pensions; 
determination  of  balance  sheet  reserves;  standard  international 
notation. 

Prerequisite'.  ACT223F.  Co-requisite'.  ST  A 232/242/252 

APPLIED  MA  THEMA  TICS 


APM  246S.  Mechanics.  2L  and  IT:  MWF9 

Lagrange  equations,  harmonic  oscillator,  Kepler  problem,  small 
vibrations. 

Prerequisite:  PHY  120  and  MAT  244F. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  APM  251  in  any  degree  programme.) 

APM  251.  An  Introduction  to  Applied  Mathematics.  2L  and  IT:  MWF9 
Differential  equations,  existence  and  uniqueness  of  solutions, 
systems  of  linear  equations,  classical  mechanics,  equations  of 
Lagrange  and  Hamilton,  harmonic  oscillator  and  Kepler  problem, 
boundary  value  problems,  Fourier  series  and  applications. 
Co-requisite:  MAT  250. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  APM  246S/MAT  244F  in  any  degree 
programme.) 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

CSC  108Y.  Computer  Programming.  1L:  W4/F12/M1 ; IT:  N 

Algorithms  and  flow  charts.  An  introduction  to  stored-program 
computers  and  Fortran  programming.  Elementary  applications  in 
data  processing,  scientific  calculations,  non-numerical  problems, 
and  simulations. 

(May  not  normally  be  combined  with  CSC  148Y  or  CSC  238F  in 
any  degree  programme.) 

CSC  148Y.  Introduction  to  Computing.  1L:  M1/F12;  IT:  N 

Algorithms,  flow  charts,  stored-program  computers  and  algebraic 
programming  languages.  Fortran  programming  and  applications  to 
data  processing,  scientific  calculations,  non-numerical  problems, 
and  simulations. 

Prerequisite:  XI 1 1 MAT  A Co-requisite:  MAT  134/135/139/150 
(May  not  normally  be  combined  with  CSC  108Y  or  CSC  238F  in 
any  degree  programme.) 
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CSC238F. 


CSC  248S. 


MAT  100. 


MAT  110. 


MAT  120. 


MAT  130. 


MAT  134. 


Introduction  to  Computing.  2L:  TR2;  IT:  N 

Algorithms,  flow  charts,  stored -program  computers  and  algebraic 
programming  languages.  Fortran  programming  and  applications  to 
data  processing,  scientific  calculations,  non- numerical  problems, 
and  simulations. 

Prerequisite : MAT  134/135. 

(May  not  normally  be  combined  with  CSC  148Y  or  ECO  222  in 
any  degree  programme.) 

Programming  Languages  and  Applications.  2L:  TR2;  IT:  N 

The  syntax  and  semantics  of  various  programming  languages,  in- 
cluding both  algebraic  and  symbol  manipulation  languages.  Data 
structures.  Numerical  and  non -numerical  applications. 

Prerequisite : CSC  148Y/238F. 


MATHEMATICS 

Introduction  to  Mathematics.  2L:  TR3;  2T:  M3— 5 

The  nature  and  role  of  mathematics,  illustrated  primarily  by  the 
development  of  numerical  and  geometric  ideas.  Lectures,  films, 
study  of  mathematical  literature,  and  the  writing  of  an  essay. 
Tutorials  will  provide  opportunity  for  doing  mathematics  as  well 
as  talking  about  it. 

Calculus  A.  2L:  TRIO;  2T:  F3-5 

The  derivative  and  integral  with  applications.  (This  course  is 
MAT  130  adapted  for  students  with  no  Grade  XIII  Mathematics.) 

General  Mathematics.  2L:  TR10;2T:  FI—  3/F3— 5 

A selection  of  topics  in  algebra,  probability  theory,  statistics  and 
analysis.  (Designed  as  a terminal  course.) 

Prerequisite'.  XIII  MAT  A. 

Calculus.  2L:  TRIO;  2T:  F1-3/F3-5 

The  derivative  and  integral,  with  applications.  This  is  a course  for 
those  who  need  calculus  to  accompany  another  field  of  study  but 
do  not  have  a special  interest  in  it;  however,  it  is  also  suitable  as  a 
basis  for  further  work.  (See  also  MAT  1 10.) 

Prerequisite:  XIII  MAT  A. 

Calculus  for  Social  Scientists.  2L:  TRIO;  2T:  FI— 3/F3-5 

The  derivative,  extremal  problems  in  one  variable,  other  applica- 
tions. The  Riemann  integral,  antiderivatives  and  the  Fundamental 
Theorem.  Systematic  techniques  of  integration  and  applications. 
Vector  spaces,  linear  transformations,  matrices,  inverses,  linear 
equations.  Functions  in  more  than  one  variable,  and  partial 
differentiation.  (Examples  will  emphasize  applications  to  the 
Social  Sciences.) 

Prerequisite : XIII  MAT  A. 
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MAT  135. 


MAT  139. 


MAT  140. 


MAT  150. 


MAT  220. 


MAT  224S. 


Calculus  for  Scientists.  2L:  TRIO;  2T:  F3— 5 

The  derivative,  extremal  problems  in  one  variable,  other  applica- 
tions. The  Riemann  integral,  antiderivatives  and  the  Fundamental 
Theorem.  Systematic  techniques  of  integration  and  applications. 
Vector  spaces,  linear  transformations,  matrices,  inverses,  linear 
equations.  Functions  in  more  than  one  variable,  and  partial 
differentiation.  (Examples  will  emphasize  scientific  applications.) 
Prerequisite'.  XIII  MAT  A. 

Calculus  with  Linear  Algebra.  2L:  TRIO;  2T:  F3  — 5 

Limits  and  continuity.  Differentiation;  integration;  the  fundamen- 
tal theorem;  evaluation  of  definite  integrals.  Mean  value  theorem; 
extremum  problems.  Taylor’s  theorem.  Introduction  to  linear 
algebra.  Vector  spaces;  linear  independence;  basis.  Linear  transfor- 
mations; matrices;  determinants;  rank  and  null  space.  Systems  of 
linear  equations.  Introduction  to  differential  equations.  Partial 
derivatives,  and  applications. 

Prerequisite'.  XIII  MAT  A and  B.  (Students  without  XIII  MAT  B 
may  enrol  if  they  take  an  additional  2 hr/wk  tutorial 
in  the  Fall  Term. 

Linear  Algebra  and  Geometry.  2L:  TR1 1 ; IT:  W4 

Groups— Basic  definitions,  Lagrange’s  theorem,  factor  groups,  iso- 
morphism theorem,  existence  of  An.  Geometry— Equations  of  lines 
and  planes,  quadric  surfaces.  Linear  Algebra— Basic  definitions, 
theorems  about  dimension  and  basis,  abstract  linear  transforma- 
tions, matrices,  change  of  basis,  dual  space,  determinants,  linear 
equations,  eigenvalues,  eigenvectors,  inner  product  spaces,  ortho- 
normal basis,  reduction  of  symmetric  matrix. 

Prerequisite'.  XIII  MAT  A and  B. 

Analysis  I.  2L:  TRIO;  2T:  W2-4 

Basic  concepts  of  calculus:  Axioms  for  the  real  numbers.  Limits 
and  continuity;  intermediate  value  theorem.  The  derivative;  the 
integral;  the  fundamental  theorem.  Mean  value  and  extreme  value 
theorems.  Elementary  transcendental  functions;  Taylor’s  theorem. 
Introduction  to  differential  equations.  Calculus  of  curves  in  E. 
Convergence.  Power  series. 

Prerequisite'.  XIII  MAT  A and  B. 

Co-requisite:  MAT  140  (PHY  1 20  is  recommended). 

Classical  and  Modern  Analysis.  2L  and  IT:  MWF9 

Continuation  of  MAT  100.  Newton- Leibniz  calculus,  19th  century 
rigour  and  extensions,  20th  century  generalizations. 

Prerequisite:  Any  first-year  MAT  course. 

Introduction  to  Foundations  of  Mathematics. 

2L  and  IT:  MWF10 

A first  course  in  formal  (first  order)  logic,  including  the  complete- 
ness theorem;  an  introduction  to  axiomatic  theories  especially 
number  theory  and  set  theory. 

Prerequisite:  Any  two  full  MAT  courses. 
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MAT  225. 


MAT  230. 


MAT  234. 


MAT  235. 


MAT  239. 


MAT  240F. 


Linear  Algebra.  2L  and  IT:  TR9,  W4 

Vector  spaces,  linear  transformations,  matrices  and  determinants, 
quadratic  forms  and  their  geometrical  interpretation,  introduction 
to  groups,  rings  and  fields. 

Prerequisite'.  XIII  MAT  A or  MAT  1 00/ 1 1 0. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  MAT  140  in  any  degree  programme.) 

Advanced  Calculus.  2L  and  IT:  MWF2 

A continuation  of  MAT  130.  The  definite  integral,  expansion  in 
series,  partial  differentiation,  multiple  integration,  differential 
equations. 

Prerequisite'.  MAT  110/130/134/135. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  MAT  234/239/250  in  any  degree 
programme.) 

Advanced  Calculus  for  Social  Scientists.  2L  and  IT:  MWF2 

Introduction  to  sequences  and  series,  power  series,  Taylor’s  series 
in  one  and  many  variables.  Extremal  problems  in  many  variables 
with  and  without  constraints,  Lagrange  multipliers,  reduction  of 
quadratic  forms.  Introduction  to  difference  and  differential  equa- 
tions, emphasizing  linear  equations  with  constant  coefficients. 
Prerequisite'.  MAT  134/135. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  MAT  230/239/250  in  any  degree 
programme.) 

Advanced  Calculus  for  Scientists.  2L  and  IT:  MWF2 

Sequences  and  series.  Differential  and  Integral  calculus  of  func- 
tions of  several  variables.  Line  and  surface  integrals.  Ordinary 
differential  equations.  Emphasis  throughout  on  applications. 
Prerequisite'.  MAT  134/1  35/1  39/1  50. 

Analysis.  2L  and  1T:MWF2 

Sequences  and  series.  Differential  and  Integral  calculus  of  vector 
valued  functions  of  a vector  variable,  with  emphasis  on  vectors  in 
two  or  three  dimensional  Euclidean  space.  Line  and  surface  inte- 
grals; vector  analysis',  Stokes’  theorem ; Fourier  Series.  (This  course 
attends  to  careful  formulation  of  results,  without  emphasis  on 
proofs.  Fulfils  Physics  prerequisites.) 

Prerequisite'.  MAT  139/150. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  MAT  230/234/250  in  any  degree 
programme.) 

Linear  and  Multilinear  Algebra.  2L  and  IT:  TR9,  W4 

Dual,  2nd  dual,  factor  spaces,  adjoints,  axiomatized  inner  products, 
multilinear  algebra  (tensors,  tensor  algebra,  universal  property, 
Grassman  space,  exterior  algebra,  determinant,  permanent),  proof 
of  Jordan  form,  spectral  properties. 

Prerequisite'.  MAT  140. 


MAT  244F.  Differential  Equations.  2L  and  IT:  MWF9 

Ordinary  differential  equations  of  first  and  second  order,  solution 
by  series  and  integrals,  linear  systems  of  first  order  differential 
equations,  difference  equations,  numerical  methods. 

Prerequisite'.  MAT  139/150.  Co-requisite'.  MAT  239 

(May  not  be  combined  with  APM  251  in  any  degree  programme.) 


MAT  245 S.  Geometry  I. 


2L  and  IT:  TR9,  W4 


Various  geometries  and  the  relevant  groups  of  transformations: 
Euclidean,  inversive,  projective,  affine,  non- Euclidean.  The  treat 
ment  is  not  restricted  to  real  geometry. 

Prerequisite  or  Co-requisite'.  MAT  140. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  MAT  325  in  any  degree  programme.) 


MAT  250. 


Analysis  II.  2L  and  IT:  MWF2 

Topology  of  En,  the  real  number  system,  compactness,  connected- 
ness, completeness,  and  uniform  continuity.  Differential  calculus 
of  vector-valued  functions  of  a vector  variable,  including  implicit 
and  inverse  function  theorems,  Lagrange  multipliers.  Integration, 
transformation  and  evaluation  of  multiple  integrals.  Calculus  of 
differential  forms.  Integration  of  forms,  line  and  surface  integrals, 
Stokes’  Theorem. 

Prerequisite : MAT  150.  Co -requisite:  MAT  240 

(May  not  be  combined  with  MAT  230/234/239  in  any  degree 
programme.) 


STATISTICS 

Note:  In  addition  to  the  individual  listings,  no  two  of  the  following  can  be 

combined  in  any  degree  programme:  GGR  270,  GLG  221Y,  STA  232, 
STA  242,  STA  252,  ECO  220,  POL  206,  (PSY  200F  + PSY  201  S), 
SOC  201. 

STA  232.  Introduction  to  Statistics.  2LandlT:MWF3 

Elements  of  probability  theory,  common  distributions,  point  and 
interval  estimation,  standard  significance  tests,  introduction  to 
least  squares  and  analysis  of  variance. 

Prerequisite'.  MAT  110/1  30. 

STA  242.  Applied  Statistics.  2LandlT:MWF3 

Elements  of  probability  theory,  standard  distributions,  sampling, 
hypothesis  testing  and  confidence  intervals,  least  squares  and 
regression,  analysis  of  variance,  introduction  to  the  design  of 
experiments  and  sample  surveys. 

Prerequisite'.  MAT  1 34/ 1 35/1 39. 


ill): 


STA  252.  Probability  and  Statistics.  2LandlT:MWF3 

Combinatorial  probabilities,  discrete  and  continuous  distributions, 
expectation,  generating  functions,  sampling  distributions,  point 
and  interval  estimation,  tests  of  hypotheses,  regression  theory, 
elements  of  the  design  of  experiments  and  analysis  of  variance. 
Prerequisite'.  MAT  139/150.  Co-requisite:  MAT  140 
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MICROBIOLOGY 

Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

T2](  MBL200. 

nme.) 

Introductory  Microbiology.  4P:  T3  — 5 and  R 1 1 — 1 

Discovery  and  history  of  bacteriology;  the  techniques  and  range 
of  microorganisms;  structure,  growth,  nutrition,  physiology,  im- 

9.K 

tions: 

treat 

munology  and  genetics  of  bacteria  and  viruses;  selected  species 
will  be  used  to  demonstrate  the  significance  of  microorganisms  in 
medicine,  industry  and  agriculture. 

MBL220. 

General  Microbiology.  2L  and  4P:  MW9— 12 

Historical  development  of  microbiology;  range  of  microorganisms; 

nme, 

bacterial  structure  and  ultrastructure;  physiology  and  nutrition  of 

wf: 

ected 

lei: 

nplicit 

fatioi 

ilus  ol  i 

egrak 

bacteria;  measurement  and  kinetics  of  growth;  antigen- antibody 
reactions;  bacterial  taxonomy  and  identification;  bacteriophage 
and  a limited  survey  of  animal  viruses  and  their  properties;  genetic 
transfer  among  microorganisms. 

Prerequisite'.  BIO  100/120.  Co -requisite:  CHM  221 

MUSIC 

IT  24 
degrei 

Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 

l MUSI 00. 

The  Study  of  Music  as  a Literature.  3L:  MWF  1 1 

The  major  styles  of  Western  music  and  its  repertoire;  laboratory 

can  k 
A 231 
ini!| 

' | MUS  1 20. 

hours  in  melodic  and  harmonic  analysis,  ear  training,  and  musical 
grammar. 

Materials  of  Music  I.  2T  and  2P:  TWRF1 

MWF3  : 
int  am 
fait  ■ 

Diatonic  harmony,  sight  singing  and  dictation,  keyboard  harmony. 
Note:  Students  wishing  to  enter  MUS  120  must  demonstrate  that 
(a)  they  possess  the  ability  to  read  and  perform  music  and  (b)  they 
have  a knowledge  of  musical  grammar.  To  satisfy  (b)  they  may 
submit  certificates  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Toronto 
showing  successful  completion  of  Grade  II  theory  and  Grade  III 
harmony  or  their  equivalent,  or  may  ask  for  a special  examination. 

MWF 
mplin 
res  aa 
sign) 

MUS  220. 

Prerequisite : see  note.  Co -requisite:  MUS  100 

Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

The  Symphonic  Repertoire.  2L  and  IT:  MWF3 

Orchestral  Music:  the  symphony,  symphonic  poem,  overture  and 
concerto. 

MWF  , ■ 

bution 

s,  poiB  MUS  221. 
theoi 
variant 

iat 

Prerequisite:  MUS  100. 

The  Study  of  Music  as  a Literature.  3L:  MWF1 1 

Seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Prerequisite:  MUS  100  and  120.  Co-requisite:  MUS  240 

MUS  240. 


NEH  1 1 1. 

NEH  21  IF. 

NEH  212S. 
NEH  221. 

NEH  231. 

NEH  241. 


Materials  of  Music  II.  2T  and  2P : MTWR 1 2 

Chromatic  harmony  and  an  introduction  to  twentieth  century 
techniques,  sight  singing  and  dictation,  keyboard  harmony. 
Prerequisite'.  MUS  100  and  120.  Co-requisite : MUS  221 

NEAR  EASTERN  STUDIES 

NEAR  EASTERN  HISTOR  Y 

Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 

The  Ancient  Near  East.  IViL  and  IT:  MWF2 

A general  introduction  to  the  archaeology,  history,  and  literatures 
of  the  ancient  Near  East.  Stress  will  be  laid  on  the  contributions 
made  by  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Assyrians  and  Hebrews  to 
the  development  of  civilization. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  REL  203  in  any  degree  programme; 
or  with  NEH  221/231  in  any  one  year.) 

Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

Prehistory  of  the  Near  East.  1L  and  IT:  TR2 

A survey  of  prehistoric  man  and  his  works,  concentrating  on 
Mesopotamia,  Anatolia,  Iran,  Syria-Palestine,  and  Egypt  to  the 
end  of  the  Early  Bronze  Age.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  Neolithic 
and  Urban  Revolutions  as  social  and  economic  developments 
which  led  to  the  rise  of  literate  civilizations  in  the  Near  East. 

The  Art  and  Architecture  of  the  Ancient  Near  East. 

1L  and  IT:  TR2 

Ancient  Egypt.  (Not  offered  1969—70) 

The  political  and  cultural  history  of  Egypt  from  the  close  of  the 
predynastic  period  to  the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  the  archaeological  and  literary  evidence. 
(NEH  221  and  231  will  be  offered  in  alternate  years,  NEH  221  in 
1970-71,  and  not  in  1969-70.) 

(May  not  be  combined  with  NEH  21 1 in  the  same  year.) 

Ancient  South-Western  Asia.  lLand  IT:  TR4 

The  political  and  cultural  history  of  the  peoples  of  ancient  south- 
western Asia,  such  as  the  Sumerians,  Babylonians,  Assyrians, 
Hittites,  Hebrews,  and  Persians. 

(NEH  231  and  221  will  be  offered  in  alternate  years,  NEH  231  in 
1969-70,  and  not  in  1970-71.) 

(May  not  be  combined  with  NEH  21 1 in  the  same  year.) 

Pre-exilic  Hebrew  Literature  in  Translation.  lLand  IT:  TR12 
A study  of  the  literary  and  historical  problems  of  the  Hebrew 
canonical  writings  down  to  ca.  600  B.c. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  REL  203  in  any  degree  programme.) 
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NEAR  EASTERN  LANGUAGES 


N.\ 


Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 

sfLA  141.  Introductory  Classical  Hebrew.  3T:  MWF10 

An  introduction  to  biblical  Hebrew  prose.  Grammar  and  selected 
texts. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  NLA  151  in  any  degree  programme.) 

»JLA  151.  Introductory  Modern  Hebrew.  2T  and  2P:  TWRF1/MTWR10 
Introduction  to  Modern  Hebrew  through  an  audio- lingual  ap- 
proach. Classroom  exercises  supplemented  by  drill  in  language 
laboratory.  Reading  of  graded  texts. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  NLA  141  in  any  degree  programme.) 


Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 


JLA211. 
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Introductory  Akkadian.  3T:MWF11 

Introduction  to  Old  Babylonian.  Grammar  and  reading  of  selected 
texts. 

Prerequisite'.  Arabic  or  Hebrew,  normally  ISL  100  / NLA  141  / 
NLA  151. 

Introductory  Aramaic -Syriac.  3T:  MWF11 

Introduction  to  Aramaic  grammar.  Readings  from  biblical  Aramaic 
and  the  Elephantine  papyri. 

Prerequisite'.  Hebrew,  normally  NLA  141/151. 


231. 


241. 


Introductory  Middle  Egyptian. 

Grammar  and  reading  of  easy  hieroglyphic  texts. 


3T:  MWF11 


'JLA  261. 


Intermediate  Classical  Hebrew.  3T:  MWF10 

A continuation  of  NLA  141.  Rapid  reading  of  selected  biblical 
texts. 

Prerequisite : NLA  141/151. 

Introductory  Hellenistic  Greek.  3T : MWF2 

An  introduction  to  Koine  Greek,  particularly  the  language  of  the 
Septuagint.  Extensive  reading  in  Septuagint  texts. 

Prerequisite:  XIII  GRK/GRK  100.  Co-requisite:  NLA  141 


[231; 


PHILOSOPHY 

'lOTE:  TWO  Philosophy  curricula  are  offered:  ONE  by  St.  Michael’s  College 

and  one  by  the  University  Department  which  includes  the  College 
Departments  of  Trinity,  University  College  (including  New  and  Innis) 
and  Victoria.  A student  may,  in  consultation  with  the  Academic 
Secretaries  of  the  St.  Michael’s  College  Department  and  the  other 
Departments  involved,  choose  courses  from  both  curricula. 
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Courses  Open  to  First -Year  Students 

PHL  100.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  2L:  WF10/WF1 1;  IT:  N 

An  introduction  to  logic  and  to  some  of  the  main  problems  of 
philosophy. 


Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

Note:  All  are  also  open  to  first  year  students  on  petition  to  the  Department 

if  space  is  available,  and  prerequisite  and/or  co-requisites  are  satisfied. 

PHL200F.  Introduction  to  Ethics.  2L:  TR9/TR2/TR10/TR1 1 

An  introduction  to  some  main  problems  in  moral  philosophy. 

PHL  20 IS.  Contemporary  Ethics.  2L:  TR9/TR2 

An  investigation  of  current  trends  and  problems  in  the  fields  of 
moral  philosophy  and  metaethical  theory. 

Prerequisite'.  PHL  200F. 

PHL202S.  Political  Philosophy.  2L:TR10/TR11 

An  introduction  to  problems  in  the  history  of  political  theory 
Prerequisite : PHL  200F/300F. 

PHL300F.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Social  Sciences.  2L:  TR4/MW12 

An  analysis  of  some  of  the  theoretical  and  methodological  assump- 
tions of  the  Social  Sciences. 

Prerequisite  and/or  Co-requisite:  Two  courses  in  the  Socia 
Sciences. 

PHL 30 IS.  Philosophy  of  History.  2L:  TRK 

Prerequisite  and/or  Co -requisite:  Two  courses  in  History. 

1 


PHL  203  F.  Philosophy  of  Religion. 


2L:  TRlO/TRi; 


I 

PHL204F.  Aesthetics.  2L:  TR3/TR1 2/TR 

Types  of  aesthetic  theory  and  problems  in  the  philosophy  of  arl 


PHL205F.  Philosophy  in  Literature. 
PHL  206F.  Modern  Symbolic  Logic. 


2L:  TR1/WF 

I 

21:  TR1  1/TR1/MW12/WF 

L 

PHL  207 S.  Philosophical  Uses  of  Logic.  2L:  TR 

A study  of  the  application  of  the  techniques  of  modern  symbol!  | 
logic  to  selected  problems  in  philosophy. 

Prerequisite : PHL  206F. 


PHL  208S.  Inductive  Logic  and  Scientific  Method. 

Prerequisite : PHL  300F/206F/302F. 


2L:  TR1/MW1 
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PHL302F.  Philosophy  of  Science.  2L:  TRI 

An  analysis  of  some  of  the  theoretical  and  methodological 
assumptions  of  the  physical  sciences. 

Prerequisite  and  / or  Co -requisite:  One  course  in  the  Natural 
Sciences  or  Mathematics. 

PHL304S.  Epistemology.  2L:  N 

A seminar  course  dealing  with  specific  problems  in  the  theory  of 
knowledge;  e.g.,  perception,  necessary  truth,  knowledge  and  belief, 
and  induction. 

Prerequisite:  PHL206F. 

PHL303F.  Metaphysics. 

A seminar  course  dealing  with  specific  problems  in  metaphysics; 
e.g.,  space  and  time,  existence,  change,  and  substance. 
Prerequisite:  One  previous  course  in  Philosophy. 


PHL305F.  Tutorial  in  the  Philosophy  of  Plato.  2T:  N 

A concentrated  examination  of  central  problems  in  the  major 
works  of  Plato.  Not  more  than  three  students  will  be  assigned  to 
each  tutor. 

Co-requisite:  PHL206F. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  PHL  209F  in  any  degree  programme.) 


PHL306S.  Tutorial  in  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle.  2T:  N 

A concentrated  examination  of  central  problems  in  the  major 
works  of  Aristotle.  Not  more  than  three  students  will  be 
assigned  to  each  tutor. 

Prerequisite:  PHL305F. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  PHL  21  OS  in  any  degree  programme.) 

PHL  209F.  Plato.  2L:  TR10/TR12/TR1 

A systematic  study  of  PLATO’S  central  doctrines. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  PHL  305F  in  any  degree  programme.) 


PHL210S.  Aristotle.  2L:  TR10/TR3/TR1 1/TR2/TR12/TR1 

A systematic  study  of  ARISTOTLE’S  central  doctrines. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  PHL  306F  in  any  degree  programme.) 


PHL  307F.  Tutorial  in  the  Philosophy  of  Descartes  and  Locke.  2T:  N 

A concentrated  examination  of  central  problems  in  the  major 
works  of  Descartes  and  Locke.  Not  more  than  three  students 
will  be  assigned  to  each  tutor. 

Co -requisite:  PHL206F. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  PHL  21  IF  in  any  degree  programme.) 


PHL  308S.  Tutorial  in  the  Philosophy  of  Berkeley  and  Hume.  2T:  N 

A concentrated  examination  of  central  problems  in  the  major 
works  of  Berkeley  and  Hume.  Not  more  than  three  students 
will  be  assigned  to  each  tutor. 

Prerequisite:  PHL307F.  Co-requisite:  PHL  207S/208S 

(May  not  be  combined  with  PHL212S  in  any  degree  programme.) 
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PHL211F.  Descartes  and  Locke.  2L:  TR1 1/TR2/TR12/TR1/MW12/WF1 
A systematic  study  of  the  central  philosophic  problems  ol 
Descartes  and  Locke. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  PHL  307F  in  any  degree  programme.) 

PHL212S.  Berkeley  and  Hume.  2L:  TR1 1/TR2/TR1 2/TRI /MW1 2/WF1 
A systematic  study  of  the  central  philosophic  problems  of 
Berkeley  and  Hume. 

Prerequisite'.  PHL  2 1 1 F. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  PHL  308S  in  any  degree  programme.) 

PHL309F.  Spinoza  and  Leibnitz.  2L:  TR9/TR10/TR3/MW12 

A systematic  examination  of  some  of  the  central  philosophic 
problems  in  the  major  works  of  Spinoza  and  Leibnitz. 

PHL  31  OS.  Kant.  2L:  TR9/TR2 

A systematic  study  of  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

Prerequisite : PHL  308S/21  2S/309F. 

PHL213S.  Existentialism.  2L:  TR9/TR10/TR3/MW12 

Prerequisite  '.  One  previous  course  in  Philosophy. 


PHILOSOPHY  (ST.  MICHAEL’S  COLLEGE) 

(See  note  under  Philosophy  above.) 

Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 

PHL  150.  Introduction  to  Philosophical  Problems.  2L  and  IT: 

MWF10/MWF1 1 

Typically  philosophical  questions  will  be  discussed  in  each  of 
three  areas  of  enquiry  (such  as  forms  and  criteria  of  knowledge, 
ultimate  reality,  and  morality).  A selection  of  contemporary  and 
historical  sources  will  be  studied  in  debate  on  each  question  and 
the  argumentation  analyzed  with  attention  to  vocabulary  and 
method. 

PHL  151.  Classical  Philosophy.  2T:  TR3 

The  history  of  ancient  Greek  philosophy,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  thought  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  reading  of  their  texts  in 
translation. 


Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

Note:  All  are  also  open  to  first  year  students  on  petition  to  the  College 

Department  if  space  is  available,  and  prerequisite  and/or  co-requisites 
are  satisfied. 


PHL  250. 


PHL251. 


PHL  252. 


PHL  253. 


PHL  254. 


PHL  255. 


PHL  256. 


Ethics.  2L:  TR9/TR2 

Four  approaches  are  examined  to  such  problems  as  the  nature  of 
moral  activity,  the  individual  and  conscience,  the  community  and 
law,  and  the  reality  and  influence  of  virtue  and  vice.  Authors 
studied  include  Plato,  Aristotle,  Abelard,  Albert  the 
Great,  Kant,  Sartre,  and  Hare. 

Logic.  2T:  TR1 

One  fifth  of  the  course  will  deal  with  the  concepts  and  methods  of 
traditional  Aristotalian  logic,  the  remainder  with  modern  symbolic 
logic:  the  propositional  calculus  and  predicate  calculus  together 
with  their  decision  procedures,  and  an  analysis  of  the  construction 
of  formal  systems  together  with  the  proofs  of  their  logical  ade- 
quacy. 

Philosophical  Psychology.  2L:  TR4 

Modern  philosophies  of  man  since  Descartes,  including  the  transi- 
tion to  behaviourism,  and  Gestaltist  and  holistic  reactions  to 
behaviourism.  A study  of  Merleau-Ponty’s  existential  analysis  of 
man  and  of  Aquinas’  treatise  on  man. 

Social  and  Political  Philosophy.  2L:  TR10/TR1 1 

An  examination  of  the  Western  tradition  on  the  nature  of  society 
and  the  ground  for  political  institutions,  including  the  place  of  the 
individual  in  the  community  and  the  relation  of  freedom  and 
authority.  Authors  studied  run  from  Plato  to  Marx,  in  connec- 
tion with  their  views  on  more  basic  philosophical  questions. 

Epistemology.  2T:  WF1 

Selected  problems  discussed  with  some  attention  to  their  inter- 
connection with  metaphysics  and  the  philosophy  of  value:  the 
normative  dimension  of  the  concept  of  knowledge,  the  concept  of 
the  given,  ‘privileged  access’  to  one’s  own  mind,  sensation  and 
conceptual  activity,  the  nature  of  truth  and  objectivity. 
Prerequisite  or  Co-requisite:  One  other  Philosophy  course. 

Metaphysics.  2T:  TR2 

An  introduction  to  some  of  the  basic  problems  usually  designated 
in  Western  tradition  as  ‘metaphysical’:  the  nature  and  possibility 
of  a metaphysics,  Being  and  beings,  God,  Primary  Being,  or  the 
Absolute.  Texts  read  include  those  of  Aristotle,  Aquinas, 
Kant,  Hegel,  and  Heidegger. 

Prerequisite  or  Co-requisite:  One  other  Philosophy  course. 

Philosophical  Examination  of  Religious  Beliefs.  2T:  TRIO 

The  influence  of  ‘revealed  religion’  upon  the  development  of 
philosophical  ideas,  the  methodological  importance  of  pre- phi- 
losophical and  extra-philosophical  assumptions  and  aims,  the 
epistemological  nature  and  relation  of  religious  faith,  philosophy, 
and  theology. 


PHL  257. 

Aesthetics.  2T:  TR3 

The  definition  of  art  and  its  distinction  from  other  human 
activities;  kinds  of  art,  including  music  and  literature.  Problems  in 
the  judgment  of  artefacts:  the  standpoints  of  artist,  critic,  and 
viewer.  The  epistemology  of  art  as  learned  activity,  its  subject- 
matter,  creativity  and  the  “aesthetic  experience.” 

PHL  259. 

Nineteenth  Century  Philosophy.  (Not  offered  1969-70) 

The  history  of  German  philosophy  after  Kant,  Hegel  and  reactions 
to  Hegelianism  (Kierkegaard,  Marx,  Nietzsche):  French  and  Eng- 
lish-speaking currents  of  philosophy  in  the  19th  century. 
Prerequisite'.  PHL  262. 

PHL  261. 

Mediaeval  Philosophy.  2T:  TR12 

A textual  study  of  the  principal  philosophical  problems  treated  by 
the  chief  thinkers  of  the  mediaeval  Christian  era,  including  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Anselm,  St.  Bonaventure,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns 
Scotus,  and  William  of  Ockham.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  method  and  sources  of  the  scholastic  period. 

PHL  262. 

Modern  Philosophy  to  Kant.  2L:  MW  12 

Discussion  of  selected  problems  in  some  major  17th  and  18th 
century  philosophers.  Interpretation  and  contemporary  criticism 
principally  of  the  texts  of  Descartes  and  Kant,  with  less  extensive 
discussion  of  Locke,  Leibniz,  and  Hume. 

PHL  351. 

Philosophy  of  Science.  2T:  TR1 1 

A logical  and  philosophical  approach  to  the  following  topics:  in- 
duction, causality,  the  nature  of  observational  and  theoretical 
statements  and  their  verification,  the  sufficiency  of  a scientific 
description  of  what  there  is,  and  the  elements  of  theory  construc- 
tion. 

Prerequisite'.  PHL  251. 

PHY  101. 

PHYSICS 

Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 

Physics  and  the  Modern  World.  2L:  TR9;  IT:  N 

A course  intended  to  give  the  non-science  student  an  appreciation 
of  the  nature  of  20th  century  physics.  The  material  is  almost 
entirely  descriptive.  It  is  chosen  to  introduce  the  student  to 
problems  of  interest  to  today’s  physicists  and  to  show  the  inter- 
action between  physics  and  the  community. 

PHY  120. 

Elementary  Mechanics.  2L:  TR9;  IT:  N;  IV2P:  M2— 5 

An  introductory  course  based  on  the  Berkeley  Physics  Course,  !; 
Vol.  1 and  including  a laboratory.  It  is  intended  for  students  who 
plan  to  take  the  physics  “core”  in  later  years.  Problems  are 
approached  as  most  physicists  would  approach  them.  Paths  leading 
to  other  parts  of  physics,  to  astronomy  and  to  geophysics  are 
indicated. 

Prerequisite'.  XIII  MAT  A and  B,  PHY. 

Co -requisite:  MAT  130/135/139/150. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  PHY  130  or  135  in  any  degree  pro-  J 
gramme.) 
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PHY  130.  Mechanics,  Matter  and  Waves. 

2L:  TR9/TR1 1 ; IT:  N K* P:  T2-5/R2-5 
An  introductory  lecture  and  laboratory  course  based  on  a text  of 
the  same  name  by  INGARD  and  Kranshaar.  It  is  intended  for 
science  students  who  expect  to  take  at  least  one  additional  physics 
course  in  a later  year. 

Prerequisite'.  XIII  MAT  A.  Co -requisite'.  MAT  130/135/139 

(May  not  be  combined  with  PHY  120  or  135  in  any  degree  pro- 
gramme.) 

PHY  135.  A Selection  of  Physics  Topics. 

2L:  TR9/TR1 1/TRI 2;  IT:  N;  IV2P:  T2-5/W2-5/R2-5 
Although  intended  as  a complete  course  in  physics  this  is  not  a 
survey  course  but  rather  one  which  presents  a comprehensive 
introduction  to  a relatively  small  selection  of  important  topics— 
mechanics,  electromagnetic  forces,  waves,  thermal  physics,  quan- 
tum physics  and  statistical  physics.  Laboratory  experience  forms  a 
part  of  the  course. 

Prerequisite'.  XIII  MAT  A.  Co -requisite'.  MAT  130/135/139 

(May  not  be  combined  with  PHY  120  or  130  in  any  degree  pro- 
gramme.) 

Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

Note:  Also  open  to  first  year  students  on  consultation  with  the  Department. 

PHY  220A.  Electromagnetism.  4L:  MWF10,  W1 1 ; 2T:  MF1 1 

A course  based  on  the  Berkeley  Series  Volume  II  and  considered 
to  be  part  of  the  physics  “core”  curriculum.  Fields  are  emphasized 
rather  than  circuits.  The  electric  field  of  moving  charges  is  used  to 
develop  the  properties  of  the  magnetic  field.  Maxwell’s  equations 
are  established  and  solutions  are  obtained  for  the  case  of  plane 
waves. 

Prerequisite'.  MAT  130/135/139/150.  Co- requisite'.  MAT  235/239 
(May  not  be  combined  with  PHY  230  in  any  degree  programme.) 

PHY  221S.  Waves.  2L:  MWIO^T:  F10 

A course  on  wave  motion  and  oscillations  based  on  Vol.  Ill  of  the 
Berkeley  Physics  Course  — part  of  physics  “core”  curriculum. 
Topics  include  wave  equation,  harmonic  waves,  group  velocity 
and  pulses,  polarization,  refection,  impedance,  sound  waves  and 
electric  waves  of  various  kinds,  birefringence,  interference,  diffrac- 
tion, and  coherence  length. 

Prerequisite'.  MAT  130/1 35/139/1  50.  Co -requisite:  MAT  235/239 
(May  not  be  combined  with  PHY  230  in  any  degree  programme.) 

PHY  222F.  Introduction  to  Theoretical  Physics.  2L:  TR3;  IT:  N 

An  optional  course  intended  for  students  taking  the  “core”  in 
physics.  Topics  include:  the  role  of  observer  in  description  of 
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natural  laws;  covariance  under  coordinate  transformations;  tensor 
formulation  of  laws.  Invariance  principle,  conservation  laws.  Lor- 
entz  invariance,  special  relativity.  Forced  oscillations,  dissipation 
and  resonance;  resonance  absorption  and  line  widths;  coupled 
oscillators  and  normal  modes;  Fourier  theorem.  Applications  in 
modern  physics. 

Prerequisite'.  MAT  139/150.  Co-requisite'.  MAT  235/239 

PHY  223S.  Introduction  to  Electronics.  2L:  TR3 

This  course,  based  on  a text  by  the  same  name  by  D.  M.  HUNTEN, 
is  intended  for  all  students  of  physics.  The  topics  discussed  are 
circuit  analysis,  the  physics  of  tubes  and  transistors  and  electronic 
circuits.  The  latter  includes  only  circuits  of  importance  for  physi- 
cal measurement. 

Prerequisite'.  PHY  220A/230  (first  term). 

Co-requisite:  PHY  270/230  (second  term). 

PHY  224S.  Elasticity  and  Fluid  Mechanics.  2L;  TR4 

An  optional  course  for  students  taking  the  “core”  in  physics  and 
particularly  for  those  interested  in  geophysics  and  meteorology. 
Cartesian  tensors,  elasticity  theory  and  the  solution  of  Navier’s 
equations.  Problems  in  thermoelasticity,  seismology  and  finite 
strain.  Heat  conduction  in  solids.  Ideal  and  viscous  flows  and 
solutions  of  the  Navier-Stokes  equations.  Dynamics  of  rotating 
fluids,  stratified  fluids,  and  elementary  magnetohydrodynamics. 
Prerequisite:  MAT  1 30/ 135/139/150  and  PHY  1 20/ 1 30. 
Co-requisite:  MAT  230/235. 

PHY  225Y  Geophysics.  1 L : F 1 2 

A half  course  in  physics  of  the  earth,  atmosphere  and  magneto- 
sphere, offered  to  students  in  science.  The  principal  conclusions 
reached  by  geophysicists  about  the  planet,  its  evolution,  and  the 
processes  taking  place  on  it  are  introduced,  as  well  as  an  outline 
of  the  methods  utilized  in  attacking  current  research  problems. 
Prerequisite:  MAT  130/135/139/150. 

PHY  226S.  Statistical  Physics.  2L:  MW1 1 ; 1/2T:  FI  1 

A course  based  on  the  Berkeley  series,  Vol.  V,  and  considered  to 
be  part  of  the  physics  “core”  curriculum.  The  course  begins  with 
preliminary  probability  concepts,  then  introduces  the  more  funda- 
mental concepts  of  statistical  mechanics  and  thermodynamics,  and 
finally  elaborates  on  a selection  of  topics. 

Prerequisite:  MAT  130/135/139/150.  Co-requisite:  MAT  235/239 

PHY  230.  Electromagnetism  and  Atomic  Physics.  2L:  TR3;  1 ViP:  T10—  1 
A lecture  and  laboratory  course  in  electricity,  magnetism,  optics, 
atomic,  nuclear  and  elementary  particle  physics,  designed  as  a 
complement  to  PHY  1 30  and  intended  for  specialists  in  disciplines 
other  than  physics. 

Prerequisite:  MAT  130/135/139/150.  Co-requisite:  MAT  230/235 
(May  not  be  combined  with  PHY  220A  or  PHY  22 IS  in  any  degree 
programme.) 
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PHY  231. 


PHY  270Y. 


COM  100. 


COM  101. 


COM  102. 


COM  220. 


Solid  State  Physics.  2L:  TR1 

A course  for  the  non-specialist.  The  thermodynamic  properties  of 
crystals  are  discussed.  The  treatment  is  similar  to  that  contained 
in  Solid  State  Physics  by  R.  A.  Levy.  This  is  followed  by  a dis- 
cussion of  the  physics  of  metals  and  semiconductors  based  on 
Physics  of  Solids  by  C.  A.  Wert  and  R.  M.  THOMSON. 
Prerequisite'.  PHY  130/135. 

Laboratory  in  Electricity,  Optics,  Electronics.  3P:  R10— 1 

Practical  experience  in  the  subject  areas  of  electricity,  optics  and 
electronics,  intended  for  students  who  plan  to  continue  the  study 
of  physics. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

COMMERCE 

Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 

Financial  Accounting.  2L:  TR9/TR2/W9- 1 1 

Basic  theory  and  concepts  which  underlie  the  preparation  of 
financial  statements;  development  of  double  entry  theory  and 
practice;  the  accounting  cycle  from  the  recording  of  transactions 
in  double  entry  form  to  the  year-end  entries  and  the  preparation 
of  financial  statements;  problems  of  measuring  income. 

Industry  and  Trade.  2L:  TR2 

A general  introduction  to  the  world  of  commerce,  finance, 
industry  and  trade  is  the  objective  in  this  course.  There  are 
examination  and  analysis  of  our  basic  economic  structure  and 
institutions.  Attention  is  drawn  to  current  developments,  and 
students  are  encouraged  to  establish  their  own  special  areas  of 
interest. 

Introduction  to  Commerce.  2L:  TR3 

An  introduction  to  commerce  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
meaning  of  accounting  concepts,  the  use  and  interpretation  of 
accounting  data,  and  their  application  in  the  analysis  of  financial 
problems.  This  course  will  also  include  a discussion  of  the  forms 
of  business  organization,  and  introduce  principles  of  business 
administration  and  taxation. 


Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

Management  Accounting.  2L:  M3— 5/T3— 5/W9— 1 1 

A comparison  and  evaluation  of  shareholder  accounting  and 
management  accounting.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  examination  in 
depth  of  controllership  techniques  — profit  planning,  standard 
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costs,  flexible  budgets,  cost-volume-profit  relationships,  direct 
costing,  relevant  costing  and  capital  budgeting.  A survey  of  selected 
management  science  techniques  is  also  included.  Through  case 
discussing,  the  interrelationships  between  information  and  control 
systems,  managerial  style  and  human  behaviour  are  established,  i 
Prerequisite'.  COM  100/102. 

ECONOMICS 

Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 


ECO  1 00.  Introduction  to  Economics. 

3L:  MWF9/MWF10/MWF1 1/MWF2/MWF3 
An  introductory  analysis  of  contemporary  economic  institutions 
and  problems:  the  theory  of  production  and  employment;  the  role 
of  money  and  the  banking  system;  governmental  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy;  price  determination  and  the  role  of  competition; 
foreign  exchange  rates  and  international  trade  and  finance;  and 
economic  growth. 

ECO  101.  European  Economic  History.  3L:  MWF10 

The  making  of  the  modern  European  economy  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  20th  century,  including  discussion  of  demography, 
agriculture,  industry,  technology,  commerce,  labour,  money  and 
banking,  and  their  interconnection. 

Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 


Note-.  The  following  courses  are  also  open  to  first  year  students  on  request 
to  the  Department  if  space  is  available  and  pre-  and  co-requisites  are 
satisfied. 


ECO  200. 


Microeconomic  Theory.  2L:  TR1/TR10/TR1 1 ; IT:  N 

A course  in  the  microeconomic  theory  of  pricing.  It  deals  with 
the  determination  of  prices  through  the  interaction  of  the  basic 
economic  units,  the  household  as  consumer  and  the  business  firm 
as  producer.  Its  concern  is  with  the  role  of  the  pricing  system  as 
the  mechanism  by  which  social  and  individual  decisions  are  made 
in  a capitalist  economy.  ECO  100  is  strongly  recommended  as 
preparation. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  ECO  241  in  any  degree  programme.) 


K0221. 


ECO  202.  Macroeconomic  Theory,  Money,  Banking  and  National  Income. 

2L:  TR3/TR1 0;  IT:  N 

The  subject  matter  of  ECO  202  may  be  subdivided  into  the  fol-  < 
lowing  major  divisions;  macroeconomics,  monetary  economics,  t 
economic  stabilization,  capital  markets  and  international  monetary  a 
economics.  There  is  detailed  discussion  of  the  theory  of  output;  ij 
employment  and  the  price  level;  of  techniques  for  achieving  i 
economic  stability;  of  central  banking  and  Canadian  financial  j 
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institutions  and  markets;  and  of  foreign  exchange  markets.  ECO 
1 00  is  strongly  recommended  as  preparation. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  ECO  204F/205S/240F  in  any  degree 
programme.) 


POL  202.  Comparative  Economic  Ideas.  2L:  N;  IT:  N 

The  first  part  of  the  course  reviews  essentials  of  micro-  and  macro- 
economics with  attention  to  the  political  assumptions  on  which 
these  are  based.  The  second  part  of  the  course  deals  with  several 
current  economic  policy  problems  emphasizing  the  interaction  of 
the  economic  and  political  process. 

Prerequisite : ECO  100. 
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ECO  204F.  Macroeconomic  Theory.  2L:  TR3/TR11;  IT:  N 

This  course  concentrates  on  the  theory  of  national  income  in 
closed  and  open  economies.  ECO  100  is  strongly  recommended  as 
preparation. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  ECO  202/240F  in  any  degree  pro- 
gramme.) 
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ECO205S.  Macroeconomic  Policy.  2L:  TR3;  IT:  N 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  ECO  204F.  It  turns  to  the  prob- 
lems of  public  policy  in  seeking  to  influence  or  control  the  level 
of  national  income  and  the  price  level. 

Prerequisite : ECO  204F. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  ECO  202/240F  in  any  degree  pro- 
gramme.) 


ECO  220. 
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Quantitative  Methods  in  Economics.  2L:  TR12/TR1 ; IT:  N 

An  introduction  to  the  use  of  statistical  analysis,  including  such 
topics  as  elementary  probability  theory,  sampling  distributions, 
tests  of  hypotheses,  estimation  and  multiple  regression  analysis. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  applications  in  economic  and  business 
problems.  Elementary  calculus  and  matrix  algebra  are  used.  This 
course  is  an  alternative  to  STA  242,  and  only  one  of  the  two  may 
be  taken  for  credit. 

Prerequisite : MAT  134. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  GGR  270,  GLG  22 1Y,  STA  232, 
STA  242,  STA  252,  POL  206,  (PSY  200F  + PSY  201S),  SOC  201 
in  any  degree  programme.) 
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North  American  Economic  History.  2L:  WF1;  IT:  N 

This  course  deals  with  economic  growth  and  institutional  change 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  to  1935.  The  emphasis  is  upon  the 
application  of  microeconomic  and  monetary  theory  towards  an 
explanation  of  historical  change.  A staples  approach  is  taken  to 
the  study  of  Canadian  economic  history.  The  cod  fisheries  and  the 
fur  trade  are  examined  for  the  early  period  in  relation  to  the 
economic  and  political  events  to  which  they  gave  rise.  The 
National  Policy  is  then  examined  in  regard  to  the  creation  of  a 
transcontinental  economy  after  Confederation. 

Prerequisite'.  ECO  100. 
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ECO  222. 


ECO  223. 


ECO  227. 


ECO  24 OF. 


ECO  241S. 


Computing  for  Social  and  Management  Sciences. 

This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  computing  for  students  of 
the  social  sciences.  Its  purposes  are  to  introduce  digital  computer 
organization  and  operations;  to  develop  strong  programming 
capability  with  particular  emphasis  on  problem  specification, 
algorithm  formulation,  and  programme  practice  with  the  FOR- 
TRAN-IV  language  on  the  IBM  7094  II  computer,  and  to  intro- 
duce the  use  of  digital  computer  models  to  analyze  problems  of 
interest  to  social  scientists.  Not  offered  1969—70. 

Prerequisite'.  MAT  134. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  CSC  238F  in  any  degree  programme.) 


Economics  and  its  Applications.  (Not  offered  1969—70) 

This  course  will  expand  on  the  theoretical  concepts  developed  in 
the  principles  course  (ECO  100).  The  focus  will  be  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  theoretical  concepts  to  selected  problems.  Students 
will  be  introduced  to  the  statistical  data  available  in  Canada. 
Prerequisite'.  ECO  100. 


The  Economy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  2L:  WF1 

Present-day  economic  organization  in  the  U.S.S.R.;  techniques 
and  problems  in  Soviet  central  planning;  foreign  trade;  pricing 
techniques  and  problems;  standard  of  living;  measurements  of 
economic  performance;  informal  comparisons  with  economic 
arrangements  in  Western  Europe  and  North  America.  Not  a course 
in  Marxian  economics  or  in  Russian  economic  history. 
Prerequisite:  ECO  100. 


Mathematical  Approach  to  Macroeconomic  Theory.  2L:  TR3 

The  theory  of  national  income  and  price  level  determination  in 
closed  and  open  economies,  including  problems  of  monetary 
economics,  stabilization  policy  and  international  economic  rela- 
tions. This  course  is  intended  for  students  with  a considerable 
interest  and  competence  in  mathematics,  and  substantial  mathe- 
matical maturity  is  assumed.  ECO  100  is  strongly  recommended 
as  preparation. 

Prerequisite:  MAT  134.  Co-requisite:  MAT  225  and  234 

(May  not  be  combined  with  ECO  202/204F/205S  in  any  degree 
programme.) 


Mathematical  Approach  to  Microeconomic  Theory.  2L:  TR3 

The  theory  of  the  consumer,  the  firm,  and  of  general  equilibrium 
of  multiple  markets;  the  role  of  prices  as  an  allocative  mechanism. 
As  with  ECO  240,  substantial  mathematical  maturity  is  assumed 
of  the  student.  ECO  100  is  strongly  recommended  as  preparation. 
Prerequisite:  MAT  134.  Co-requisite:  MAT  225  and  234 

(May  not  be  combined  with  ECO  200  in  any  degree  programme.) 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 

POL  100.  Introduction  to  Canadian  Politics. 

2L:  TR9/TR1 1/TR2/TR1 2/MW1 2;  1/2T:  N 
A study  of  the  political  process  in  Canada,  including  Canadian 
political  culture,  the  formation  of  public  opinion,  political 
behaviour,  political  parties,  the  constitution,  federalism,  French 
Canada,  federal -provincial  financial  relations,  and  the  structure 
and  functioning  of  political  institutions,  such  as  the  cabinet, 
parliament,  the  judiciary,  and  the  public  service. 

POL  101.  Introduction  to  Political  Science.  2L:  MW12 

An  examination  of  political  practices,  concepts,  and  institutions 
including  primitive  society,  the  Greek  polis  and  contemporary 
North  American  society.  Among  the  topics  examined  are  Greek 
political  philosophy,  English  constitutional  development,  Canadian 
and  American  political  practices. 


Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

POL  200.  Political  Theory.  2L:  TR9;  IT:  N 

The  development  of  political  thought  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato 
to  the  controversies  surrounding  the  French  revolution.  Among 
the  theorists  examined  are  Aristotle,  Machiavelli,  Hobbes,  Locke 
and  Rousseau. 

POL  203.  Politics  and  Government  of  the  United  States.  2L:  TR1 ; 1/2T:  N 
During  the  first  term,  this  course  concentrates  on  the  evolution  of 
the  American  constitution  with  particular  reference  to  individual 
rights,  federalism  and  governmental  powers.  In  the  second  term, 
the  course  deals  with  the  actual  operation  of  government  through 
the  workings  of  politics  and  administration;  it  covers  executive- 
legislative  relations,  parties,  pressure  groups,  the  bureaucracy,  and 
foreign  affairs. 

Note:  The  following  courses  are  also  open  to  first  year  students  on  request 

to  the  Department  if  space  is  available  and  pre-  and  co-requisites  are 
satisfied. 

POL  201.  Political  Behaviour.  2L:  TR4 

An  introductory  survey  of  behavioural  studies  in  Political  Science 
and  an  assessment  of  their  contributions  to  explain  the  function 
of  the  political  system.  Studies  of  political  culture  and  socializa- 
tion, personality  and  attitudes,  the  individual  political  behaviour 
in  institutions,  context  such  as  elections,  parties,  pressure  groups, 
legislature  and  bureaucracies  will  be  considered. 
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POL  202. 


POL  204. 


POL  205. 


POL  206. 


Political  Economy  and  Public  Policy.  2L:  N;  IT:  N 

A course  in  elementary  economics  would  be  a useful  prerequisite 
to  this  course,  but  is  not  crucial  if  the  student  undertakes  to  catch 
up  on  his  own.  This  course  is  concerned  with  current  public  policy 
problems  where  economic  and  political  factors  interact.  The  areas 
that  will  be  examined  include  resource  allocation  in  the  public 
sector,  conservation  policy,  cost -benefit  analysis,  foreign  invest- 
ment, development  economics  and  the  anti-poverty  programme. 
Prerequisite'.  None,  but  ECO  100  is  strongly  recommended. 


Politics  and  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  2L:  TR1 

An  introduction  to  the  domestic  politics  and  foreign  relations  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  with  emphasis  on  the  post-Stalin  era.  The  initial 
phase  will  be  taken  up  with  the  political  history,  political  culture, 
and  institutions  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  with  a consideration  of  alter- 
nate approaches  to  the  study  of  Soviet  politics.  Detailed  attention 
will  them  be  given  to  the  Soviet  policy  process  in  both  domestic 
and  external  affairs.  Although  the  stress  will  be  on  internal  politics, 
roughly  a quarter  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  external  affairs 
and  the  impact  of  external  events  and  foreign  policy  considerations 
on  the  Soviet  domestic  scene  will  be  emphasized  throughout. 


Politics  and  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  course  involves  a detailed  study  of  the  British  political 
system.  It  includes  sections  on  British  political  culture,  pressure  1 
groups,  political  parties,  the  cabinet  system  and  policy  problems.  : 
The  basic  approach  is  a systems  one.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
read  G.  Almond  and  J.  Bingham  Powell  Comparative  Politics 
as  an  introduction  to  the  course.  Not  offered  1969—70. 


Quantitative  Methods  for  Political  Science.  3L:  MWF10 

This  course  will  treat  the  main  topics  in  statistics  relevant  to 
quantitative  work  in  Political  Science:  problems  of  measurement  ' 
and  scaling,  empirical  frequency  distributions,  measure  of  central 
tendency  and  dispersion,  regression,  correlation,  probability  and 
theoretical  distributions,  tests  of  hypotheses,  estimation,  analysis 
of  variance.  Students  will  be  expected  to  work  samples  and  to 
report  on  published  studies  using  the  techniques  under  discussion. 
The  course  will  not  be  one  of  research  methodology,  treating  for 
example,  topics  such  as  questionnaire  construction,  but  if  possible, 
groups  of  students  will  be  encouraged  to  undertake  projects  of  a 
limited  extent  that  may  require  them  to  gain  some  knowledge  of 
those  subjects.  Reference:  V.  O.  Key,  A Primer  of  Statistics  for  \ 
Political  Scientists. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  GGR  270,  GLG  221Y,  STA  232,  . 
STA  242,  STA  252,  ECO  220,  (PSY  200F  + PSY  201S),  SOC  201 
in  any  degree  programme.) 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 


PSY100.  Introductory  Psychology.  2L:  TR2/TR10/WF1/TR1/MW12 


A full  year  course  strongly  recommended  for  all  other  Psychology 
courses.  Instructors  in  all  subsequent  courses  will  assume  the 
student  has  the  background  knowledge  provided  by  PSY  100.  The 
course  surveys  various  areas  of  contemporary  psychology,  its 
methods,  problems,  and  current  status. 

Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 


This  course  deals  with  descriptive  statistics  and  basic  statistical 
inference.  Students  will  learn  techniques  to  describe  data  graphi- 
cally and  numerically  and  to  test  statistical  hypotheses.  No 
mathematical  sophistication  beyond  Grade  XII  is  necessary,  but 
the  student  who  feels  rusty  should  review.  Suggested  prior  course: 
PSY  100. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  GGR  270,  GLG  221Y,  STA  232, 
STA  242,  STA  252,  ECO  220,  POL  206,  SOC  201  in  any  degree 
programme.) 


A continuation  of  PSY  200.  This  course  will  focus  on  the  con- 
ceptual foundation  underlying  inferential  statistics  (probability) 
and  statistical  techniques  (analysis  of  variance,  regression  analysis), 
and  computer  applications.  Knowledge  of  basis  statistics  (PSY 
200)  is  assumed. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  GGR  270,  GLG  22 1Y,  STA  232, 
STA  242,  STA  252,  ECO  220,  POL  206,  SOC  201  in  any  degree 
programme.) 


Social  attachment,  aggression,  morality,  identification,  achieve- 
ment. Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 


Areas  to  be  considered  include  social  perception,  attitudes,  inter- 
personal relations,  group  processes,  and  ethnic  attitudes.  Suggested 
prior  course:  PSY  100. 


PSY  200F.  Statistics  and  Research  Methods. 


2L:  TR9/WF1 


PSY  201 S.  Statistics  and  Research  Methods. 


2L:  TR9/WF1 


PSY  202F.  Developmental  Psychology:  Social  and  Personality  Development. 

2L:  TR3/WF1 1 


PSY  202S.  The  same  as  PSY  202F. 


2L:  WF1 1 


PSY  203 F.  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology. 


2L:  MW10/WF1 1 


A survey  of  contemporary  areas  of  research  in  social  psychology. 


PSY  203S.  The  same  as  PSY  203F. 


2L:  MW10/WF1  1 
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PSY  204F. 
PSY  205S. 
PSY  206F. 

PSY  207S. 

PSY  208S. 

PSY  209F. 

PSY  21 0Y. 
PSY  211. 


Personality.  2L:  TR3/TR1 

Emphasis  on  empirical  research,  e.g.  authoritarianism,  need  for 
achievement,  manifest  anxiety,  self-concept.  Suggested  prior 
course:  PSY  100. 

Differential  Psychology.  2L:  TR3/TR1 

Genetic  and  environmental  bases  of  individual  differences  in  in- 
telligence and  personality.  Family,  sex,  class,  and  race  differences. 
Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 

Introduction  to  Learning.  2L:  TR12 

This  course  provides  a foundation  to  the  area  of  conditioning  and 
learning.  It  will  focus  on  classical  conditioning  and  instrumental 
learning  and  will  be  concerned  with  the  problem  of  reinforcement, 
the  phenomena  of  extinction,  generalization,  and  discrimination. 
Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 

Introduction  to  Learning.  2L:  TR2/TR12 

This  course  will  begin  with  a consideration  of  basic  classical  and 
instrumental  conditioning  phenomena  but  will  go  on  to  examine 
more  cognitive  interpretations.  In  the  light  of  these  considerations, 
a survey  will  be  given  of  such  more  typically  “human”  areas  as  the 
development  of  speech,  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  verbal 
material,  and  various  views  on  the  nature  of  memory.  Suggested 
prior  course:  PSY  100. 

Sensory  Processes  and  Psychophysics.  2L:  TRIO 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  sensory  processes,  psychophysics, 
and  scaling.  It  includes:  (1)  general  methodological  problems  in 
the  study  of  sensation  and  perception;  (2)  the  structure  and 
physiological  functioning  of  some  sensory  systems;  (3)  the  physi- 
cal description  of  stimuli;  (4)  some  basic  sensory  processes  such 
as  detection  and  discrimination  and  variables  relevant  to  them. 
Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 

Introduction  to  Physiological  Psychology.  2L:  TRIO 

Course  will  emphasize  the  relation  of  physiological  and  neuro- 
logical information  to  the  study  of  behaviour.  Topics  covered 
will  be  elements  of  neurophysiology,  neuroanatomy,  and  research 
methodology  in  physiological  psychology  with  a view  to  intro- 
ducing the  application  of  knowledge  in  these  areas  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  behaviour  of  organisms.  Suggested  prior  course: 
PSY  100. 

Individual  Projects. 

Laboratory  work  under  the  supervision  of  a staff  member. 

Motivation.  2L:TR11 

Introduction  to  theories  of  motivation  in  humans  and  animals. 
Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 
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REL  100. 
REL  110. 
REL  200. 
REL  201. 

ISL  103F. 
EAS  116. 
REL  203. 

REL  204. 
REL  21 0. 


RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 

Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 

Religious  Traditions,  East  and  West.  2L:  TR1 1 ; IT:  N 

An  historical  introduction  to  ancient  and  living  religions:  African, 
American,  Judaic,  Christian,  Muslim,  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Confucian, 
Taoist,  and  Shinto. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  REL  200  in  any  degree  programme.) 

Religion  and  the  Human  Condition.  2L:  TR3;  IT:  N 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  religion,  its  place  in  human  life, 
and  its  impact  on  private  and  public  actions;  the  phenomenon  and 
philosophy  of  religion,  religion  in  the  arts,  the  study  of  religion  by 
the  social  sciences. 

Living  Religions:  Origins,  Traditions,  Trends.  2L:  TR3;  IT:  N 
A study  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism  in  India  and  the  Far  East,  the 
native  faiths  of  China  and  Japan,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam, 
with  an  emphasis  on  their  present  situation. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  REL  100  in  any  degree  programme.) 

Christianity  and  Christendom.  2L  and  IT:  MWF9 

Historical  dynamic  of  first  1000  years  of  Christianity:  political, 
socio-economic,  cultural  interaction  of  Christian  fact  and  changing 
world.  Initial  ostracism,  anti- worldliness;  Establishment,  Caesaro- 
papism;  politics  of  doctrinal  controversies;  Christian  World  Empire, 
heresy  as  treason;  new  world  picture  — barbarian  invasions,  Islam; 
Charlemagne,  investiture;  Ottoman  experiment;  East-West  split. 

Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

Islam.  2L:  TR1 1 

The  essential  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Muslim  faith. 

Buddhism.  1L:  FI 2;  IT:  N 

The  religion  and  philosophy  of  Hinduism  and  early  Buddhism. 

Near  Eastern  Thought  and  Literature.  (Not  offered  1 969—70) 
Religious  developments  in  the  Ancient  Near  East;  Mesopotamia, 
Egypt,  and  Palestine  up  to  the  6th  century  B.C.;  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
(May  not  be  combined  with  NEH  1 1 1 or  NEH  424  in  any  degree 
programme.) 

Hinduism  I:  Brahmanic  Traditions.  2L:  IT:  MWF10 

The  Vedas  and  Upanishads  and  the  classical  religious  traditions 
related  to  them. 

Contemporary  Problems  in  Religion  and  Ethics.  2L:  TR9;  IT:  N 
A flexible  course,  the  content  of  which  is  decided  by  students  and 
instructors  according  to  their  choice  of  current  issues.  These  might 
include  situation  ethics,  Canadian  poverty  and  racial  problems, 
the  youth  revolt,  the  use  of  drugs,  new  developments  in  faith, 
liturgy  and  social  awareness. 


REL211. 


Communications  Media  and  Religious  Consciousness. 

1L  and  IP:  TR3;  IT:  N 
The  evolution  of  media  as:  (1)  the  “nerves  and  senses”  of  social 
and  religious  groups;  (2)  determinants  of  the  thought-forms  of 
every  theology;  (3)  orientations  implying  ideals  of  health  and 
salvation.  Mythic  acts,  clothes,  cosmetics,  dance,  music,  song, 
judicial  procedures,  academic  disciplines,  rhetorical  styles,  novels 
and  poetry,  movies,  T.V.,  popular  press,  participation  drama, 
“confrontations.” 

REL  220F.  Meaning  of  Religious  Symbols.  2L:WF1;1T:N 

An  inquiry  into  the  distinctive  character  of  religious  symbols  and 
religious  symbol  systems.  The  contributions  of  Cassirer,  Weber, 
Eliade  and  others  will  be  studied  in  conjunction  with  examples  of 
religious  symbols  drawn  from  the  comparative  study  of  religion. 

REL221S.  Evolution  of  Religious  Symbols.  2L:WF1;1T:N 

A study  of  selected  cases  of  systems  of  religious  symbols  from 
primitive  to  modern  from  the  perspective  of  socio-cultural  evo- 
lution. Special  attention  will  be  directed  toward  evidence  of 
influence  either  way  between  the  religious  symbol  system  and  the 
other  sectors  of  social  action. 

REL  222S.  Problems  and  Methods  of  Religious  Thought.  1L:  Ml ; 2T:  N 

An  examination  of  contemporary  methods,  and  related  problems, 
in  the  rational  explication  of  religious  beliefs.  The  course  is  an 
extension  of  selected  topics  from,  or  related  to,  the  subject  matter 
of  its  prerequisite,  PHL  205.  Sample  topics:  religious  experience, 
grounds  for  religious  belief  and  disbelief,  the  scientific  critique, 
evaluating  religious  claims,  evil,  faith. 

Prerequisite : PHL  205F. 


SLAVIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

Note:  It  is  undesirable  for  a student  to  begin  Russian  and  any  other  foreign 

language  in  the  same  year.  Students  may  not  enrol  in  any  two  of 
SLA  100,  205,  206,  207,  208  in  the  same  year. 

Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 

SLA  100.  First  Year  Russian.  3T  and  2P:  MTWRF9/MTWRF1 1/MTWRF2 
Fundamentals  of  Russian  grammar.  Practice  in  aural  comprehen- 
sion, speaking,  reading  and  writing. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  SLA  121  in  any  degree  programme.) 

SLA  1 10.  Problems  of  Russian  Literature  and  Culture.  1L  and  IT:  TRIO 
Russia:  satire  and  affirmation;  literary  language  and  literature  in 
translation;  orthodoxy  and  literature;  the  limits  of  Realism; 
symbolism,  mediaeval  to  modern;  literature  and  politics.  Readings 
(in  translation)  selected  from  all  periods  of  Russian  literature. 
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SLA  121. 


SLA  201. 


SLA  205. 


SLA  206. 


SLA  207. 


SLA  208. 


SLA  215. 


SLA  216. 


First  Year  Russian  for  Matriculants.  3T  and  IP:  MTWR9/TWRF2 
Review  of  morphology;  syntax;  the  simple  sentence.  Extensive 
reading,  including  fictional  materials.  Phonetic  exercises.  Com- 
position and  translation;  oral  practice  based  on  assigned  reading 
and  topics  of  current  interest.  Conducted  in  Russian. 

Prerequisite'.  XIII  RUSS. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  SLA  100/220  in  any  degree  pro- 
gramme.) 

Intensive  Russian  Reading.  3T:  MWF3 

Emphasis  on  vocabulary  building  and  rapid,  accurate  translation 
from  Russian  to  English  of  scholarly  and  journalistic  prose. 
Especially  for  students  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences.  A 
terminal  course  which  will  not  satisfy  the  prerequisite  for  SLA  221 
or  320. 

Prerequisite'.  XIII  RUSS/SLA  100. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  SLA  220/221  in  any  degree  pro- 
gramme.) 

Elementary  Czech.  3T:  Ml  1,  R12,  FI ; IP:  N 

Grammar,  composition  and  conversation.  Selected  readings  from 
Czech  and  Slovak  authors.  (Not  offered  in  1970—71,  1973—74, 
1976-77.) 

Elementary  Polish.  3T:  Ml  1,  R12,  FI ; IP:  N 

Grammar,  composition  and  conversation.  Regular  language  labora- 
tory sessions.  Selected  readings  of  contemporary  Polish  texts.  (Not 
offered  in  1971-72,  1974-75,  1977-78.) 

Elementary  Serbo-Croatian.  3T:  M 1 1 , R 1 2,  F 1 ; IP:  N 

Grammar,  composition;  some  conversation  and  language  labora- 
tory sessions.  Emphasis  on  reading  knowledge.  Selections  from 
Yugoslav  authors.  (Not  offered  in  1970-71,  1973-74,  1976-77.) 

Elementary  Ukrainian.  3T:  Mil,  R1 2,  F 1 ; IP:  N 

Grammar,  composition;  emphasis  on  reading  knowledge.  Volun- 
tary language  laboratory  for  those  wishing  practice  in  spoken 
Ukrainian.  (Not  offered  in  1971-72,  1974-75,  1977-78.) 

Problems  of  Czech  and  Slovak  Literatures  and  Cultures. 

Historical  and  cultural  heritage  and  formation  of  a common 
State;  national  revival  in  the  19th  century;  place  of  intellectuals 
in  the  “First  Republic”  (1 91 8— 1938);  national  spirit,  parochialism, 
universality  in  Czech  and  Slovak  literatures;  literature  and  free- 
dom: spring  and  summer  1968.  Reading  in  translation.  (Not 
offered  in  1969-70,  1972-73,  1975-76.) 

Problems  of  Polish  Literature  and  Culture.  2L:  MW  10 

Early  developments;  Renaissance  and  Baroque;  19th  century 
literature:  romantic  poetry,  realism  in  the  novel  Young  Poland', 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Polish  state;  contemporary  Poland, 
1945  — 60.  Reading  in  translation.  (Not  offered  in  1970—71, 
1973-74,  1976-77.) 
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SLA  217. 


SLA  218. 


SLA  210. 


SLA  212. 


SLA  220. 


SLA  221. 


Problems  of  Serbo-Croatian  Literature  and  Culture. 

Mediaeval  period;  Renaissance  literature  in  Dubrovnik;  folk  litera- 
ture; national  revival  and  romanticism;  realism  and  modernism 
before  and  after  creation  of  the  common  state;  contemporary 
trends.  Reading  in  translation.  (Not  offered  in  1969—70,  1972—73, 
1975-76.) 


Problems  of  Ukrainian  Literature  and  Culture.  2L:  MW  10 

Mediaeval  period;  16th  and  17th  centuries;  Baroque;  Classicism 
and  Romanticism;  Realism  and  Modernism:  Ukraine  between  the 
two  world  wars;  literature  since  World  War  II.  Critical  analysis  of 
representative  literary  and  oral  works  in  translation.  (Not  offered 
in  1970-71,  1973-74,  1976-77.) 


Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

The  Nineteenth  Century  Russian  Novel.  2L:  TR3;  IT;  N 

Reading  in  translation  of  major  works  by  Pushkin,  Gogol, 
Turgenev,  Goncharov,  Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy  and  others. 
The  development  of  the  novel  as  a literary  form:  structural  and 
thematic  evolution;  native  and  foreign  influences  - Romanticism 
and  Realism. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  SLA  240  in  any  degree  programme.) 

Russian  Drama.  2L:  MW3 

An  historical  survey  of  the  Russian  theatre:  origins,  development 
of  genres,  relations  with  prose,  poetry,  and  opera,  impact  on 
modern  Western  drama.  Plays  in  translation  from  the  classical 
(Fonvizin,  Griboedov),  romantic  (Pushkin,  Gogol),  realistic 
(Ostrovsky),  modernistic  (Chekhov,  Blok,  Mayakovsky), 
and  Soviet  repertory. 

Second  Year  Russian.  3T  and  IP:  TWRF9/TWRF2 

Study  of  more  difficult  areas  of  morphology;  syntax:  the  simple 
sentence.  Reading  of  literary  selections  and  works  of  non-fiction. 
Oral  practice.  Composition  and  translation;  conversation  based  on 
reading  and  topics  of  current  interest. 

Prerequisite'.  SLA  100. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  SLA  120/221  in  any  degree  pro- 
gramme.) 

Second  Year  Russian  for  Matriculants.  3T  and  IP:  MTWR1  1 
Study  of  more  difficult  areas  of  morphology;  syntax;  oral  practice; 
intensive  and  extensive  readings;  composition  and  translation; 
conversation  based  on  reading  and  topics  of  current  interest. 
Conducted  in  Russian. 

Prerequisite:  SLA  121. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  SLA  220  in  any  degree  programme.) 
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SLA  240. 


SOC  100. 


SOC  101. 


SOC  201. 


SOC  202. 


SOC  203. 


SOC  204. 


SOC  205. 


Introduction  to  Sociology.  2L:  TR3;  IT:  N 

Same  as  SLA  210,  but  with  some  readings  in  Russian.  Lectures  in 
common  with  SLA  210  but  separate  tutorial  groups.  Required  for 
specialists  in  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Co- requisite'.  SLA  220/221. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  SLA  210  in  any  degree  programme.) 

SOCIOLOGY 

Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 

Introduction  to  Sociology.  2L:  TR9/TR3;  1/2T:  N 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  concepts,  principles  and  methods  of 
sociology  as  a discipline  for  the  study  of  society. 

Contemporary  Society. 

2L:  MW3/WF1  0/MF2/MF1  1 ; 1/2T:  F3/M10/W2/W1  1 
An  examination  of  contemporary  society  through  the  use  of  basic 
principles  and  methods  of  sociology.  This  course  will  meet  in 
sections;  each  section  will  be  devoted  to  a particular  and  crucial 
substantive  aspect  of  contemporary  society. 

Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

Methods  of  Social  Research.  2L:  TR3;  1/2T.  N 

An  introduction  to  the  logic  of  research  procedures,  methods  of 
collection,  presentation  and  analysis  of  sociological  data,  including 
an  elementary  consideration  of  the  principles  of  quantitative 
research. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  GGR  270,  GLG  22 1Y,  STA  232, 
STA  242,  STA  252,  ECO  220,  POL  206,  PSY  20 IS  in  any  degree 
programme.) 

Structure  of  Inter-Personal  Relations.  2L:  MW10/TR4;  1/2T:  N 
The  study  of  patterned  relationships,  social  roles  and  social 
expectations  which  arise  out  of  interactions  among  individuals. 

History  of  Social  Theory.  2L:  MW9;  1/2T:  F9 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  sociology  and 
with  the  works  of  particular  sociologists  whose  concepts  not  only 
have  historical  interest  but  also  have  relevance  to  contemporary 
sociology. 

Political  Sociology.  2L:  WF1 1 ; 1/2T:  N 

The  social  bases  of  politics.  Culture  and  social  organization  in 
their  relation  to  power  and  its  application. 

Urban  Sociology.  2L:  TR9;  1/2T:  N 

Examines  the  city  both  as  a significant  development  in  world 
civilization  and  as  a working  mechanism  guided  by  contemporary 
policies  and  studies  human  behaviour  in  its  multifaceted  relations 
with  the  urban  environment. 


SOC  206. 


ZOO  200. 


ZOO  220. 


ZOO  221. 


ZOO  222. 


ZOO  223. 


Comparative  Social  Structure.  2L:  TR12;  1/2T:  N 

A course  in  comparative  sociology  dealing  with  institutions  and 
structures  in  different  societies  in  an  attempt  to  develop  more 
reliable  knowledge  of  human  behaviour  and  social  structure. 


ZOOLOGY 

(See  also  under  Biology) 

Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 


Human  Biology.  2L:MW12/TR3; 

1/2T:  FI  2/Ml;  VAP:  M9-12/T9-12 
This  course  describes  man’s  origin  and  cultural  development,  how 
he  differs  physically  and  physiologically  from  other  animals,  his 
relations  with  other  organisms,  place  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
population  dynamics,  and  human  reproduction  and  its  control. 


Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

Animal  Form  and  Function.  2L:  TR2;  3P:  T9— 12 

This  course  deals  with  the  structural  diversity  of  animals,  with 
emphasis  on  the  functional  rather  than  phylogenetic  approach. 
Major  topics  include:  levels  of  organization,  locomotion  and 
support,  feeding,  reproduction,  respiration.  BIO  100/120  is  re- 
commended as  preparation. 

Cellular  and  Developmental  Zoology.  2L:  MW12;  3P:  R9-12 
This  course  builds  on  the  background  in  cellular  biology  obtained 
in  the  introductory  course  and  integrates  this  with  a study  of 
developmental  processes.  Topics  include  cell  structure,  boundary 
functions,  metabolic  functions,  protein  synthesis,  growth  and 
division,  tissue  differentiation,  and  descriptive  embryology.  BIO 
1 00/1  20  is  suggested  as  preparation. 

Animal  Behaviour  and  Neurobiology.  2L:  TR1 ; 

3P:  M9-12/R9-12 

This  course  proceeds  from  a consideration  of  physiological  factors 
underlying  behaviour  to  treatment  of  simple  behavioural  acts,  and 
finally  to  complex  behaviour.  Topics  include  sense  organs,  central 
nervous  system,  effectors,  reflex  arcs,  social  behaviour,  behaviour 
patterns,  learning  and  memory.  BIO  100/120  is  suggested  as 
preparation. 

Ecology.  2L:  TR3  ; 3P:  W9-12/T9-12 

This  course  emphasizes  theoretical  and  quantitative  ecology,  the 
relationship  of  organisms  to  their  environments.  Topics  include: 
paleocology,  biotic  community  structure,  analysis  of  community 
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ZOO  224. 


ZOO  225. 


ZOO  226. 


ZOO  320. 


ZOO  321. 


ZOO  322. 


organization,  physical  factors  of  the  environment,  population 
parameters,  regulation  of  abundance,  trophic  structure  and  ener- 
getics, and  human  populations.  STA  232/242  and  BIO  100/120 
are  suggested  as  preparation. 

Systematics  and  Phylogeny.  2L:  WF1;  3P:  F9— 12 

This  course  emphasizes  the  principles  of  animal  classification  and 
phylogeny.  Topics  include:  taxonomy,  nomenclature,  characters, 
population  variation  and  sexual  dimorphism,  statistical  description, 
species  concepts,  numerical  taxonomy,  phyletics  and  cladistics, 
and  current  debates  and  future  directions  in  systematics.  STA  232/ 
242  and  BIO  100/120  are  suggested  as  preparation. 

Animal  Physiology.  (Not  offered  1969—70) 

This  course  emphasizes  the  many  different  approaches  in  the 
field.  It  contains  basic  biophysics  and  biochemistry  together 
with  elements  of  cell,  organ,  comparative,  whole  animal  and 
environmental  physiology.  Topics  include  (a)  Osmoregulation, 
(b)  Nutrition,  (c)  Respiration,  (d)  Endocrinology  and  (e)  Effector 
Physiology.  BIO  100/120  and  CHM  221  are  suggested  as  prepara- 
tion. 

Co-requisite'.  BIO  371. 

Principles  of  Genetics.  2L:  MW4;  3P:  T9— 12 

The  description  and  treatment  of  the  genetic  methods  used  in 
studying  a wide  range  of  species  are  presented  as  examples  of  the 
application  of  the  scientific  method.  The  gene  in  both  individuals 
and  populations  is  discussed  from  an  operational,  mutational, 
cytological,  and  biochemical  viewpoint.  The  application  of  genetic 
techniques  to  various  biological  disciplines  is  illustrated.  BIO  100/ 
1 20  is  suggested  as  preparation. 

Biology  of  Animals.  2L:  WF3  ; 1/2T:  M3;3P:  R9-12 

The  life  habits  of  animals  from  a variety  of  habitats  are  examined. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  significance  of  these  to  the  roles  of  the  animals 
in  their  environments  and  their  relationships  with  man.  BIO  100/ 
1 20  is  suggested  as  preparation. 

Ecological  Systems.  (Not  offered  1969—70) 

This  course  includes  a synopsis  of  a variety  of  ecosystems  (bio- 
geography) and  intensive  study  of  one  selected  ecosystem,  with 
field  trips.  Organizational  mechanisms  are  analyzed.  The  implica- 
tions for  man  of  ecological  insights  are  stressed.  BIO  100/120  is 
suggested  as  preparation. 

General  and  Human  Genetics.  2L:  MW2;  ViT:  F2;  IViP:  R9-12 
This  course  builds  on  the  material  on  genetics  introduced  in 
BIO  100/120,  with  a more  complete  and  detailed  account.  The 
subject  matter  will  include  classical  genetics,  molecular  genetics, 
and  mechanisms  governing  expression  of  genetically  controlled 
characteristics.  Human  genetics  serves  to  introduce  this  subject 
and  is  stressed  throughout.  BIO  100/120  is  suggested  as  preparation. 


ZOO  323. 


ZOO  350. 


ZOO  351. 


ZOO  352. 


HPS  100. 


HPS201. 


CIN  191. 


Physiology  and  Development.  2L:  M 1 ; W4/TR2; 

3P:  T9—  1 2/W9—  1 2/F9  — 1 2/W1  — 4 
The  course  emphasizes  the  contribution  of  the  study  of  parts  of 
animals  to  biology.  It  consists  of  selected  topics  of  general  interest. 
Some  of  these  are:  (a)  levels  of  organization,  organelles,  cells, 
organs;  and  (b)  developmental  and  functional  interrelationships 
of  cells  and  organs.  Both  physiology  and  developmental  biology 
are  used  as  examples  of  experimental  science.  BIO  100/120  is 
suggested  as  preparation. 

Comparative  Anatomy.  lLandl/2T: 

TR1 1/MW2;  3P:  W9-12/R2-5/F9-12 
A course  on  the  structure,  classification  and  evolutionary  history 
of  vertebrates.  BIO  100/120  is  suggested  as  preparation. 

Comparative  Histology.  2L:  TR1;3P:  F9— 12/M9-12 

A course  on  cell  structure  and  ultrastructure  of  primary  tissues 
and  the  modifications  of  cells,  tissues  and  organs  in  vertebrates 
and  certain  invertebrates.  BIO  100/ 120  is  suggested  as  preparation. 

Parasites  and  Parasitism.  (Not  offered  1969-70) 

A lecture  and  laboratory  course  in  which  the  whole  organism  and 
its  interrelationships  with  others  will  be  discussed.  Biological  prin- 
ciples will  be  developed  from  considerations  of  the  morphology 
and  life  cycles  of  selected  organisms,  their  evolutionary  history, 
and  their  adaptations  to  a parasitic  mode  of  life.  BIO  100/120  is 
suggested  as  preparation. 

Additional  Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 

Courses  Offered  by 

The  Institute  for  the  History  and  Philosophy 
of  Science  and  Technology 

History  of  Science  and  of  Philosophy  of  Science.  2L:  TR1;  IT:  N 
The  development  and  influence  of  science  on  contemporary 
thought  from  earliest  times  to  the  present;  not  only  a history  of 
scientific  discovery,  but  also  a history  of  the  philosophic  frame- 
work of  science.  Interaction  between  physical  science  and  political 
thought,  biological  science  and  social  thought,  and  technology 
and  science  will  be  drawn  in  historical  context. 

History  of  Technology  and  Engineering.  2L:  T12,  R12;  IT:  N 
(See  page  71.) 

Courses  Offered  by  Innis  College 

Science,  Technology  and  Humanity.  1L  and  2T:  MWF10 

“Ecology  and  Society.”  A critical  examination  of  man’s  responsi- 
bility to  his  environment,  with  reference  to  such  special  problems 
as  pollution  and  population  growth. 


"IN  192. 

Canadian  Society  and  Culture.  1L  and  2T:  MWF10 

“The  Canadian  Scene.”  An  introduction  to  aspects  of  Canadian 
society  and  culture,  of  special  interest  to  overseas  students  for 
whom  English  is  a second  language.  The  facilities  of  the  Innis 
writing  laboratory  will  be  made  available  for  the  preparation  of 
written  and  oral  reports. 

CIN  193. 

The  Contemporary  Social  Environment.  1L  and  2T:  MWF3 

“Man  and  his  Changing  World.”  The  examination  by  specialists 
representing  such  disciplines  as  Sociology,  English,  History,  Medi- 
cine, and  Religion  of  selected  topics  related  to  the  problems  of 
living  in  a world  defined  by  change  (e.g.  Alienation  or  the  Inner 
City).  The  exact  content  of  the  course  will  be  decided  by  the 
participants,  professors  and  students,  within  the  first  month  of 
term. 

CIN  194. 

Modern  Arts.  3T:  MWF3/MWF 1 1 

“The  Cinema.”  A critical  examination  of  the  language,  literature, 
and  techniques  of  cinema. 

FSR  100. 

Additional  Interdisciplinary  Sequence 

Courses  Open  to  First-Year  Students 

Revolutions  I.  3L:  MWF1 1 

An  examination  of  important  turning-points  in  western  civiliza- 
tion, with  special  emphasis  on  the  period  500  B.C.  to  1000  a.D. 
Studies  will  include  an  examination  of  important  aspects  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  civilizations,  and  of  the  birth  and  growth  of 
Christianity.  A study  of  great  men  and  their  works  will  be 
accompanied  by  a study  of  societies  and  states.  Contributing 
disciplines  will  include  Classical  Studies,  History,  Philosophy,  and 
Religious  Studies. 

FSR  200. 

Revolutions  II.  3L:  MWF9 

Like  FSR  100,  a study  of  intellectual,  social,  political  and  moral 
turning-points  in  western  civilization;  in  this  case  focusing  on  the 
period  1000  A.D.  to  1800  A.D.  Selected  topics  will  be  studied  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  out  the  interactions  of  individuals,  groups,  and 
events  as  significant  changes  developed  in  our  ways  of  viewing 
ourselves  and  our  world.  Contributing  disciplines  will  include 
English,  History,  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, and  Philosophy. 

(Note:  the  300  and  400  series  courses  in  this  sequence  will  be 
introduced  in  1970—71.) 
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FST  200. 


FSE  200. 


FSM  200. 


Courses  Open  to  Second  and  Higher  Years 

Theory,  Method  and  Practice.  2L  and  IT:  MW3,  M4 

The  focus  will  be  on  epistemological  problems  in  the  natural 
and  social  sciences.  Topics  studied  will  include:  methodology 
and  explanation;  limitations  of  knowledge  in  formal  systems; 
modelling  and  reduction  of  theories;  value  judgments  in  “value- 
free”  sciences;  functionalism,  and  concepts  such  as  culture,  status, 
and  role  in  the  social  sciences.  The  course  will  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  later  courses  involving  comparative  methodology  and  a 
study  of  practice  and  policy. 

(Note:  the  300  series  course  in  this  sequence  will  be  introduced  in 
1970-71 ; the  400  series  course  in  1971—72.) 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  a Natural  Science  and/or  Social  ; 

Science;  PHL  100/150  is  also  strongly  recommended. 

Environmental  Studies.  3L:MWF11 

An  interdisciplinary  approach  to  issues  arising  from  the  interaction 
of  living  organisms,  especially  man,  with  their  environment.  Major 
theories,  methods,  and  empirical  findings  of  the  relevant  social 
and  life  sciences  will  be  presented  in  the  context  of  a search  for 
common  concepts.  The  relevance  of  theory  in  each  field  to  the 
problems  of  the  other  will  be  explored.  This  course  will  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  later  courses  involving  detailed  examination 
of  specific  problems.  Disciplines  involved  will  include  Biology, 
Geography,  Law  and  Political  Economy.  One  course  in  a Social 
Science  and/or  Life  Science  is  strongly  recommended  as  prepara- 
tion. 

(Note:  the  300  series  course  in  this  sequence  will  be  introduced  in 
1970—71;  the  400  series  course  in  1971—72.) 

Modernization  and  Community.  2L  and  1 T : WF 1 1 , F 1 2 

This  sequence  is  introduced  as  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to 
two  central  aspects  of  modern  society:  disruptive  social  changes 
and  their  relationship  to  the  cohesion  of  communities.  The  central 
theme  of  the  lectures  will  be  how  various  forces  such  as  urbaniza- 
tion, industrialization,  the  rise  of  modern  bureaucracies,  and 
increases  in  the  scale  of  society  transformed  the  traditional  com- 
munity. Weekly  tutorials  will  discuss  problems  arising  from  the 
lectures  and  assigned  readings.  Contributing  disciplines  will  include 
History,  Sociology,  Geography,  Economics,  Political  Science.  The 
course  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  later  courses  involving 
detailed  study  of  topics. 

(Note:  the  300  series  course  in  this  sequence  will  be  introduced  in 
1970-71;  the  400  series  course  in  1971—72.) 

Co-requisite'.  One  course  in  ANT/ECO/GGR/HIS/POL/SOC. 


ACADEMIC  PROGRAMMES 


FOR 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 
1969-1970 


CONDITIONS  FOR  ACADEMIC  STANDING 
THIRD  YEAR 

GENERAL  ARTS  COURSE  AND  GENERAL  SCIENCE  COURSE 

1969-  1970 


Credit  for  Subjects  or  Courses  of  the 
Third  Year  of  General  Courses 
or  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 


To  receive  credit  in  a subject  or  course  of  the  Third  Year  of  the  General 
Arts  Course  or  the  General  Science  Course  or  in  pass  subjects  in  honour  course 
programmes  a candidate  must  obtain  at  least  50%  of  the  examination  marks  as 
well  as  50%  of  the  aggregate  of  the  term  and  examination  marks;  but  if  a 
candidate  at  one  examination  obtains  an  average  of  60%  in  his  course  and  40% 
in  one  subject  he  will  be  granted  Below  the  Line  standing  in  that  subject.  A 
student  may  not  qualify  for  Below  the  Line  standing  in  a subject  in  which  he 
is  conditioned,  but  only  in  a regular  subject  of  the  year  in  which  he  is  enrolled. 
In  English,  a term  mark  of  50%  must  be  obtained  in  addition  to  50%  in  the 
examination  mark. 

The  following  are  the  percentages  corresponding  to  the  grades  assigned  to 
standing  in  the  subjects  or  courses  and  half -courses  of  the  year. 


In  the  case  of  half-courses,  standing  must  normally  be  obtained  in  each 
half-course  attempted.  Marks  in  two  half-courses  may  not  be  averaged  to 
produce  standing  in  a whole  course -equivalent,  except  where  the  department(s) 
concerned  specify  that  this  will  be  permitted  for  particular  and  stated 
combinations  of  two  half-courses. 


A successful  candidate  in  the  Third  Year  of  the  General  Arts  Course  or  the 
General  Science  Course  will  be  awarded  Grade  A,  B,  C,  or  D standing  in  the 
year  as  defined  below: 


Mark 


Grades 


80%  - 1 00% 

70%  - 79% 
60%  - 69% 
50%  - 59% 
below  50% 


A 

B 

C 

D 

Fail 


Standing  in  the  General  Arts  Course 
or  the  General  Science  Course 


80%  - 1 00% 
70%  - 79% 
60%  - 69% 
55%  - 59% 


Grade  A 
Grade  B 
Grade  C 
Grade  D 
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To  qualify  for  standing  in  the  Third  Year  of  the  General  Arts  Course  or  the 
General  Science  Course,  a candidate  must  obtain  standing  in  all  but  one  of  the 
five  subjects  or  courses  of  his  year  with  an  average  of  at  least  55%  in  those 
five  subjects  or  courses. 

A candidate  must  have  obtained  standing  in  all  subjects  or  courses  of  the 
First  Year  before  he  may  register  in  the  Third  Year. 

A student  who  does  not  obtain  standing  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the 
Third  Year  of  the  General  Arts  Course  or  the  General  Science  Course  in 
April-May  1970  may  re-write  all  his  examinations  in  August  of  that  year.  If 
he  does  not  obtain  standing  in  August,  he  will  be  required  to  re- enrol  in  the 
Third  Year  of  the  New  Programme  subject  to  the  provisions  concerning 
penalties  for  unsatisfactory  work.  (See  pages  27  and  118) 


Transfer  to  the  General  Arts  Course 
or  General  Science  Course 

A candidate  who  has  obtained  standing  in  the  Third  Year  of  an  honour 
course  by  May  1969  may  petition  to  obtain  his  degree  in  the  General  Arts 
Course  by  taking  before  September  1970  two  subjects  or  courses  open  to 
Third  or  Fourth  Year  students.  A candidate  who  fails  to  obtain  standing  in 
the  Third  Year  of  an  honour  course  may  repeat  the  year  in  the  honour  course 
in  1969—70,  or,  on  petition,  transfer  to  the  Third  Year  of  the  General  Arts 
Course  to  complete  his  degree  in  that  session. 

A candidate  in  the  Fourth  Year  of  an  honour  course  who  fails  may  repeat 
his  year  in  the  honour  course  in  1969—70  or  may  petition  to  obtain  his  degree 
in  the  General  Arts  Course  by  taking  before  September  1970  two  subjects  or 
courses  open  to  Third  or  Fourth  Year  students. 

Under  the  same  conditions  as  for  transfer  to  the  Third  Year  of  the  General 
Arts  Course,  a candidate  may  transfer  to  the  Third  Year  of  the  General  Science 
Course  from  the  Third  Year  of  a Group  C or  Group  D honour  course  other 
than  Geography  provided  that  he  obtains  at  least  Pass  Without  Honours 
standing  in  the  Second  Year  or  obtains  standing  in  the  Third  Year,  or  if  he 
fails  to  obtain  standing  in  the  Third  or  Fourth  Year  of  his  course. 

Term  Work  in  the 
General  Arts  Course 
AND  IN  THE  GENERAL  SCIENCE  COURSE 

Reports  on  the  term  work  of  every  student  proceeding  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  made  in  all  the  subjects  or 
courses  of  the  year.  The  marks  for  term  work  and  the  ratio  of  term  marks  to 
examination  marks  will  be  determined  by  the  departments  concerned. 

When  a candidate,  because  of  a deficiency  in  his  term  mark,  is  conditioned 
in  a subject  other  than  English,  he  must  either  (1)  make  up  the  deficiency  in 
his  term  mark  by  obtaining  the  necessary  increase  in  his  examination  marks  in 
August  of  the  same  year  or  (2)  earn  a new  term  mark  by  enrolment  in  the 
same  or  a different  subject  or  course  in  a subsequent  session  and  write  the 
examination  in  that  course. 
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A candidate  who  obtains  less  than  50%  of  the  marks  assigned  to  the  term 
work  in  English,  and  is  conditioned  in  this  subject,  must  obtain  a satisfactory 
term  mark  in  a subsequent  session  by  re-enrolment  in  the  subject,  and  then 
must  pass  a supplemental  examination  in  it. 

A student  who  has  failed  to  obtain  standing  at  the  annual  examinations 
and  who  is  repeating  the  year,  must  repeat  the  term  work  in  each  subject  of 
the  course,  unless  he  be  exempted  from  part  or  all  of  such  term  work  by  the 
Council. 


CONDITIONS  FOR  ACADEMIC  STANDING 
THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 
HONOUR  COURSES 
1969-  1970 

Credit  in  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 


To  receive  credit  in  a pass  subject  of  an  honour  course,  a candidate  must 
obtain  at  least  50%  of  the  examination  marks  as  well  as  50%  of  the  aggregate 
of  the  term  and  examination  marks.  In  English  300  a term  mark  of  50%  must 
be  obtained  in  addition  to  50%  in  the  examination  mark. 

The  following  are  the  percentages  corresponding  to  the  grades  assigned  to 
standing  in  pass  subjects: 


Standing  in  Honour  Subjects  and  in  Honour  Courses 

To  qualify  for  standing  in  an  honour  subject,  a candidate  must  obtain 
(a)  50%  of  the  aggregate  of  the  final  term  mark  and  final  examination  mark 
and  (b)  50%  of  the  final  examination  mark.  (Students  in  History  must  obtain 
at  least  50%  in  both  the  term  mark  and  the  examination  mark.)  However,  a 
candidate  who  has  obtained  passing  marks  in  all  but  one  of  the  honour  sub- 
jects of  his  course,  and  has  obtained  not  less  than  40%  in  the  aggregate  of  that 
one  subject,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  examiners,  be  granted  Below  the 
Line  standing  in  that  subject,  if  he  has  obtained  in  the  Third  or  Fourth  Year 
an  average  of  at  least  65%  in  his  honour  work.  There  are  no  supplemental 
examinations  in  honour  subjects. 

To  be  considered  for  Pass  Without  Honours  standing  in  the  Fourth  Year  of 
an  honour  course,  a candidate  must  obtain  standing  as  defined  above  in  all  the 
honour  subjects.  A Fourth  Year  student  with  such  standing  will  be  granted  a 
degree  without  honours. 


80%  - 1 00% 

70%  - 79% 
60%  - 69% 
50%  - 59% 
below  50% 


Grade  A 
Grade  B 
Grade  C 
Grade  D 
Fail 


To  obtain  honours  standing  in  any  year  a candidate  must  pass  in  all  the 
subjects  of  the  course  as  defined  above  with  an  average  of  at  least  60%  of  all 
the  honour  marks. 

A candidate  will  not  be  granted  standing  in  his  year  if  he  fails  in  more  than 
two  pass  subjects. 

A candidate  who  has  failed  in  two  pass  subjects  may  not  register  in  a higher 
year  of  any  course  until  he  passes  in  at  least  one.  A candidate  must  have 
obtained  standing  in  all  subjects  of  the  First  Year  before  he  may  register  in 
the  Third  Year;  and  he  must  obtain  standing  in  all  subjects  of  the  Second  Year 
before  he  may  register  in  the  Fourth  Year. 

The  following  are  the  percentages  corresponding  to  the  class  of  honours 
assigned  in  honour  subjects: 

80%  — 1 00%  First  Class 

70%  — 79%  Second  Class 

60%  - 69%  Third  Class 

50%  — 59%  Pass  Without  Honours 

40%  — 49%  Below  the  Line 

The  following  are  the  percentages  corresponding  to  the  class  of  honours 
assigned  to  standing  in  honour  courses: 

80%  — 1 00%  First  Class 

70%  — 79%  Second  Class 

60%  - 69%  Third  Class 

50%  — 59%  (Fourth  Year)  Pass  Without  Honours 


Term  Work  in  Honour  Courses 

In  honour  courses  reports  on  term  work  will  be  made  whenever  such  work 
is  specified  as  part  of  the  course.  The  ratio  of  term  marks  to  examination 
marks  in  a subject  will  be  determined  by  the  departments. 

When  a candidate,  because  of  a deficiency  in  his  term  mark,  fails  a pass 
subject  in  an  honour  course,  other  than  English,  he  must  either  (1)  make  up 
the  deficiency  in  his  term  mark  by  obtaining  the  necessary  increase  in  his 
examination  marks  in  August  of  the  same  year  or  (2)  earn  a new  term  mark 
by  enrolment  in  a subsequent  session  and  repeat  the  examination. 

A candidate  who  obtains  less  than  50%  of  the  marks  assigned  to  the  term 
work  in  pass  English  must  obtain  a satisfactory  term  mark  in  a subsequent 
session  by  re-enrolment  in  the  subject,  and  then  must  pass  a supplemental 
examination  in  it. 

A term  examination  shall  not,  unless  it  be  so  specified  by  the  Council,  take 
the  place  of  an  annual  examination  on  any  part  of  the  prescribed  work  of  an 
honour  course. 

A student  who  has  failed  to  obtain  standing  at  the  annual  examinations 
and  who  is  repeating  the  year,  must  repeat  the  term  work  in  each  subject  of 
the  course,  unless  he  be  exempted  from  part  or  all  of  such  term  work  by  the 
Council. 
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Attendance  and  Examinations 


Students  proceeding  to  the  degree  are  required  to  attend  the  courses 
of  instruction  and  the  examinations  in  all  subjects  prescribed.  A student 
whose  attendance  at  lectures  or  laboratories,  or  whose  work  is  deemed  by 
the  Council  of  the  Faculty  to  be  unsatisfactory,  may  have  his  registration 
cancelled  at  any  time  by  the  Council. 

No  candidate  will  be  admitted  to  examinations  unless  the  Head  of  his 
college  certifies  that  he  has  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  college. 


Students  who  have  standing  in  their  year  but  who  lack  standing  in  one  or 
more  subjects  at  the  annual  examinations  and  do  not  pass  in  these  subjects  at 
the  August  examinations  of  the  same  year,  are  conditioned  in  these  subjects 
and  must  re-enrol  in  them  and  earn  new  term  marks  before  they  may  again 
write  the  examinations  in  them. 

Students  may  rewrite  one  or  more  subjects  in  which  they  have  standing  in 
order  to  obtain  a higher  grade  in  those  subjects,  provided  that  they  do  so 
only  on  one  occasion  and  within  five  years  of  the  first  examination(s)  written 
in  them.  Formal  application  to  write  must  be  made  in  accordance  with 
instructions  on  page  18.  No  change  will  be  made  in  the  overall  standing 
originally  obtained. 
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Penalties  for  Unsatisfactory  Work 

Regulations  concerning  penalties  for  unsatisfactory  work  are  as  follows: 
(Descriptive  terms  are  shown  in  brackets.) 

(a)  Any  student  who  withdraws  after  February  1 5,  without  valid  reason 
such  as  illness,  or  who  does  not  withdraw  but  does  not  write  the 
annual  examinations,  will  be  regarded  as  having  failed  his  year. 

(b)  A student  will  not  be  permitted  further  registration  or  examination  in 
the  Faculty  if,  on  two  occasions  at  this  or  another  university  or  both, 
he  shall  have  failed  to  obtain  standing  in  his  year.  (Refused  readmission 
to  the  Faculty) 

(c)  In  cases  of  unsatisfactory  work  of  a very  serious  nature,  the  Faculty 
Council  may  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  a student  be  debarred 
from  the  University.  (Debarred) 

(d)  A student  wishing  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  against  a decision  of  the 
Faculty  Council  should  consult  the  Registrar  of  his  College  about  the 
preparation  and  submission  of  his  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate. 
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Aegrotat  Consideration 

Petitions  for  consideration  at  the  annual  or  August  examinations  on 
account  of  sickness,  domestic  affliction,  or  other  causes,  must  be  filed  on  or 
before  the  last  day  of  the  examinations,  together  witn  a doctor’s  certificate 
which  includes  a statement  that  the  candidate  was  examined  at  the  time  of  it 
the  illness,  or  other  evidence. 


COURSES  FOR  THE  DEGREES  OF 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  AND  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


GENERAL  ARTS  COURSE 
THIRD  YEAR 
(ST.  GEORGE  CAMPUS) 

The  following  section  prescribes  the  programme  of  study  for  the  Third 
Year  of  the  General  Arts  Course,  which  will  cease  to  be  offered  after  the 
session  1969—70.  This  three-year  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  was  designed  to  cover  a broader  field  than  is  available  in  the  honour 
courses  with  their  more  specialized  approach. 

Five  courses  must  be  chosen  in  the  Third  Year.  All  sequence  and  group 
requirements  have  been  removed.  Former  requirements  with  respect  to  con- 
centration in  the  Third  Year  have  also  been  removed,  but  departments  will 
continue  to  make  it  possible  for  students  who  wish  to  do  so  to  take  at  least 
two  courses  in  the  subject  in  which  they  concentrated  in  Second  Year.  Subject 
to  departmental  approval,  and  limitations  of  time-table,  students  may  take 
up  to  five  courses  in  any  one  subject. 

Subject  to  departmental  approval,  and  limitations  of  time-table  and  pro- 
vided that  there  is  no  “duplication  of  content,”  students  may  be  permitted  to 
take  certain  courses  of  the  New  Programme  except  that  only  one  100  series 
course  may  be  taken. 

Two  subjects  (courses)  in  the  same  time-table  group  may  not  be  chosen, 
as  the  examinations  will  conflict. 

One  extra  subject,  not  to  be  considered  in  determining  standing,  may  be 
taken  in  the  Third  Year  by  students  who  had  at  least  Grade  B standing, 
without  condition,  in  the  Second  Year. 

Standing  in  the  Third  Year  will  be  granted  to  students  who  meet  the 
requirements  for  standing  in  each  of  five  subjects  (courses)  with  an  average  of 
at  least  55%. 

Students  who  have  standing  in  five  subjects  (courses)  of  the  First  Year  or 
four  subjects  of  the  Second  Year  of  the  General  Arts  Course  (programme)  by 
June  1969,  and  who  are  thus  “conditioned”  in  a sixth  First  Year  subject  or  a 
fifth  Second  Year  subject,  will  be  required  to  obtain  standing  in  the  course 
they  lack  but  will  not  be  required  to  fulfil  subject  group  requirements. 
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GENERAL  ARTS  COURSE 
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Notes 

1.  The  student  who  takes  English  in  the  Third  Year  must  take  ENG  300.  If 
he  has  taken  fewer  than  three  English  courses  to  this  point,  he  will  be 
permitted  to  take,  aside  from  ENG  300,  TWO  of:  ENG  202,  203,  205,  206, 
207  and  204  (if  he  has  not  taken  ENG  100).  If  he  has  taken  at  least  three 
English  courses  to  this  point,  he  can  take,  aside  from  ENG  300,  two  of: 
ENG  301,  335,  454,  455,  460  and  the  200-series  courses  mentioned  above. 

2.  Students  in  the  Third  Year  will  normally  be  expected  to  take  FRE  300 
(and  FRE  301,  if  concentrating).  The  Department  may  allow  a Third-Year 
honour  course  or  a Second-Year  New  Programme  course  (particularly 
FRE  271)  as  a substitution  for  FRE  301  or,  depending  on  the  student’s 
standing  in  Second-Year  French,  courses  from  these  programmes  to  be 
taken  in  addition. 

3.  GER  322  may  be  substituted  for  GER  301. 

4.  GRK  100  is  open  to  Third- Year  students. 

5.  Any  course  in  Islamic  Studies  listed  in  the  New  Programme  may  be  taken, 
but  Third  Year  honour  courses  in  this  subject  will  not  be  offered  to  General 
Arts  students. 

6.  ITA  100  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  no  Italian.  Provided  they 
meet  the  stated  prerequisites,  students  may  take  ITA  140,  220,  221,  390, 
391.  If  not  taking  ITA  301,  they  may  take  320,  321 ; if  not  taking  302,  they 
may  take  322,  323.  To  make  up  the  equivalent  of  a full  course,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  take  two  of  ITA  320,  322,  323,  390,  391,  which  are  each 
of  one  hour,  but  ITA  321  could  be  taken  by  itself. 

7.  LAT  220,  221,  222  may  also  be  taken  provided  the  student  is  taking  LAT 
300,  301. 

8.  NLA  141,  151,  21  1,  221,  231,  241,  261  are  available  except  that  NLA  141 
may  not  be  taken  by  students  who  have  taken  any  course  in  Classical 
Hebrew  and  enrolment  in  NLA  151  may  be  limited.  GRK  350  and  all 
Third  Year  honour  courses  in  Near  Eastern  Studies  except  NLA  320  and 
NLA  334  will  also  be  available. 

9.  SLA  325  may  only  be  taken  by  students  enrolled  in  SLA  320  or  322.  Such 
students  may  also  take  SLA  335  if  they  obtained  Grade  B or  higher  in 
SLA  200  or  202.  All  courses  of  the  New  Programme  offered  by  the 
Department  are  open  to  Third  Year  students  provided  the  prerequisites  are 
met  and  there  is  no  duplication  of  work  taken  previously.  In  particular,  the 
following  courses  without  prerequisite  or  co-requisite  are  available:  SLA 
205,  206,  207,  208,  212,  216,  218. 

10.  SPA  100  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  no  Spanish.  Provided  they 
meet  the  stated  prerequisites  and  co- requisites,  students  may  take  SPA  140 
and  any  of  220Y,  22 1Y,  222S,  223S,  224Y.  (All  of  these  Second  Year 


courses  are  half-courses.)  Third  Year  honour  courses  available  with  SPA 
300,  301  and  302  are  SPA  321  and  SPA  320,  322,  323,  390,  391  (any  two 
of  which  are  equal  to  a full  course.) 

1 1.  All  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics  are  available  to  any 
student  with  the  appropriate  prerequisites. 

12.  AST  100  or  AST  200F  may  be  taken  only  by  students  who  have  not 
obtained  standing  in  an  Astronomy  course. 

13.  BIO  100/120  and  BOT  100  are  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  no 
university  course  in  Biology,  Botany,  or  Zoology.  Grade  XIII  Biology  is 
recommended  as  preparation  for  BIO  120.  BOT  220,  221,  222  and  223  are 
also  available;  for  these  courses  BOT  100,  1 10  or  170  are  recommended  as 
preparation.  For  complete  time-table  hours,  see  course  descriptions  p.53. 

14.  The  Department  of  Geography  will  not  offer  courses  in  1969-70  exclu- 
sively for  students  in  General  Courses.  Students  may  take  GRG  100  or  101 
provided  they  have  not  taken  a Geography  course  previously.  Students  not 
concentrating  in  Geography  who  have  taken  GRG  100  (or  100  and  200) 
may  select  ONE  of  GRG  220,  240,  242,  322F  and  323S,  340,  343,  344, 
348.  Students  concentrating  in  Geography  may  select  two  of  these  courses 
or  GRG  224  as  a second  course  of  concentration. 

15.  GLG  121Y  has  Grade  XIII  Chemistry  and  Physics  as  prerequisites. 

16.  PHY  101  may  be  taken  only  if  the  student  has  not  previously  taken  PHY 
100. 

17.  Students  may  substitute  ZOO  226  but  may  not  take  this  concurrently  with 
BIO  310  or  ZOO  322.  Other  courses  available  are:  ZOO  200,  220,  222  (not 
with  ZOO  320),  223,  224,  320  (not  with  ZOO  220),  322,  323,  350  (not  if 
standing  has  been  obtained  in  ZOO  200,  210  or  270). 

18.  All  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  in  Translation  are  available. 

19.  EAS  222  and  224  are  available. 

20.  All  courses  in  Fine  Art  are  available  provided  that  prerequisites  are  met  and 
space  is  available. 

21.  All  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman  History  are  available. 

22.  Students  may  substitute  HIS  260  for  300.  They  may  also  take  HIS  230, 
231,  or  any  Third  Year  course  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

23.  NEH  21 2S  and  all  Third  Year  honour  courses  offered  by  the  Department 
are  available  under  the  conditions  indicated  and  provided  that  prerequisites 
are  met.  See  also  note  8.  Students  may  also  take  NEH  21  IF  and  231  if 
they  have  not  taken  NEH  200/220  and  NEH  241  if  they  have  not  taken 
NEL  200. 
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24.  All  courses  in  Philosophy  are  available  to  any  student  with  the  appropriate 
prerequisites.  To  make  up  a full  course,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  two 
Philosophy  courses. 

25.  Provided  that  prerequisites  are  met  where  stated  and  courses  are  not 
repeated,  students  in  Philosophy  (St.  Michael’s  College)  may  take  any  of 
PHL  250  to  262,  or  351,  or  450  to  454. 

26.  The  honour  courses  of  the  Third  Year  available  for  concentration  in 
Anthropology  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk.  In  the  New  Programme,  ANT 
204  and  240  are  available  but  ANT  204  should  not  be  taken  by  students 
who  have  standing  in  ANT  200/220.  ANT  201,  202,  203,  241  may  be 
available  on  request  to  the  instructor  and  the  Department. 

27.  Any  Second  or  Third  Year  course  in  Economics  may  be  taken,  provided 
there  is  space  and  courses  are  not  similar  in  content  to  those  previously 
taken. 

28.  Any  Second  or  Third  Year  course  in  Political  Economy  may  be  taken, 
provided  there  is  space  and  courses  are  not  similar  in  content  to  those 
previously  taken. 

29.  Psychology  courses  available  are  listed  under  Psychology  descriptions 
pp.  215-219. 

30.  Students  may  take  SOC  201  to  206,  300  to  31 1 if  there  are  no  time-table 
conflicts. 


GENERAL  SCIENCE  COURSE 


Students  should  choose  their  subjects  in  Third  Year  after  consultation  with 
their  College  Registrars  and  the  Undergraduate  Secretaries  of  the  departments 
concerned. 

A total  of  FIVE  courses  must  be  taken. 

The  conditions  for  academic  standing  and  regulations  with  respect  to 
examinations  are  described  on  page 


THIRD  YEAR 
(ST.  GEORGE  CAMPUS) 

NOT  more  than  TWO  of: 


Subject 

Lecture  Hours 

Greek  and  Roman  History  310 

MTR  12 

History  310 

TR  12 

Literature  3 1 0 

MTR  12 

or 

Any  course  in  the  humanities  or  social  sciences  currently  offered  in  the  Third 
Year  of  the  General  Arts  Course  or  in  the  New  Programme  (provided  that 
prerequisites  are  met;  it  is  not  equivalent  to  a course  already  taken;  and  has 
the  approval  of  the  department). 

NOT  less  than  three  of: 

*Subject  +Lecture  Hours  +Labs.  *Prerequisites 


APM  326 

MR1 

AST  310 

WF1 

BIO  310 

TR2 

BOT  310 

WF2 

BOT  3 1 1 

WF1 

CHM  314 

TR2 

CHM  3 1 7 

WF1 

CSC  318 

M4TR12 

CSC  348F 

Mil  W9-11 

MAT  300 

MWF10 

MAT  325 

TWR4 

MAT  330 

MWF9 

MAT  345 

TR12  FI 

MBL310 

TR4 

PHY  3 1 0 

M 1 0 Wll 

PHY  3 1 1 

MWF3 

STA  232/242 

MWF3 

ZOO  320 

MWF3 

ZOO  322 

MWF2 

ZOO  323 

Ml  W4/T2  R2 

— 

MAT  210/200 

R2— 2 

AST  210,  MAT  210 
PHY  210 

T/F9-12 

Note  A 

R9-12 

BOT  210/211 

W/F9-12 

CHM  21 1 & Note  A 

R9-12 

CHM  214 

T/R9-12 

MAT  210/PHY  210 

— 

MAT  210 

R10 

none 

— 

Note  B 

— 

MAT  21  1 

— _ 

Note  C 

— 

MAT  140/211 

F9-12 

Note  A 

M/W/F2— 5 

Note  D 

— 

Note  E 

— 

Note  F 

R9-12 

Note  G 

R9-12 

Note  H 

T/W/F9— 12 
Wl— 4 

none 

* The  solidus  symbol  (/)  means  OR. 
+R  represents  Thursday. 
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With  the  approval  of  the  departments  concerned,  a student  may  include  in 
his  selection  of  three  or  more  science  options  not  more  than  two  science 
courses  in  the  New  Programme  for  which  he  has  the  prerequisites  and  where 
the  equivalent  course  has  not  been  taken.  Complete  details  are  given  in  the 
appropriate  course  descriptions  on  pages  50  - 112.  Departmental  approval  has 
been  given  for  the  following  courses: 


ACT  223F 
ACT  223S 

ANT  204 
ANT  240 
AST  220 


— Prerequisite:  a first -year  calculus  course. 

— Prerequisite:  ACT  223F;  co-requisite:  STA  232/242/ 

252. 

— Provided  that  ANT  200/220  has  not  been  taken. 

— Provided  a university  course  in  Astronomy  has  not 

been  taken. 


BOT  220,  221, 
222,  223 
CHM  220 


BOT  100/110/170  are  recommended  as  preparation. 

In  lieu  of  CHM  317,  by  petition  to  the  Department, 
for  good  students  planning  to  continue  in  Chem- 
istry. 


CHM  221 
CSC  348F 
GLG  100 
GLG  1 21Y 
MAT  220 
MAT  224S 
MAT  225 
MAT  230 

Other  Mathematics 
PHY  221 S,  222S,  - 
225Y, 226S, 

231 

ZOO  200,  220, 

222,  223, 

224, 226 


For  students  who  have  taken  CHM  1 10  but  not  21 1. 
Prerequisite:  CSC  148Y/238F.= 

Prerequisite:  XIII  CHM,  PHY. 

Prerequisite:  any  first-year  MAT  course. 

Prerequisite:  any  two  full  MAT  courses. 

Prerequisite:  XIII  MAT  A/MAT  100/110. 

Prerequisite:  MAT  110/130/134/135. 
courses  if  prerequisites  are  satisfied. 

Prerequisite:  PHY  210/230.  (Students  require  ‘A’ 
standing  in  PHY  210/230  to  enrol  in  PHY  22 IS  or 
226S.) 

Students  may  not  take  ZOO  222  with  ZOO  320,  nor 
ZOO  226  with  BIO  310  or  ZOO  322. 


Notes 

A Prerequisite:  First  Year  Botany  or  Zoology  or  Biology. 

B Prerequisite:  one  university  course  in  Mathematics. 

C Prerequisite:  MAT  200/210/255/264/265. 

D MAT  210  and  PHY  210  are  recommended  as  preparation. 

E Prerequisite:  MAT  210  and  PHY  211.  Co-requisite:  APM  310  and 
PHY  310. 

F Prerequisite  for  STA  232:  MAT  1 10/130;  for  STA  242:  MAT  134/135/ 
139. 

G ZOO  320  may  not  be  taken  with  ZOO  220. 

H ZOO  322  may  not  be  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  310  or  ZOO  226. 


HONOUR  COURSES 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

The  following  section  prescribes  the  programmes  of  study  for  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Years  of  the  Honour  Courses,  which  will  cease  to  be  offered  after 
the  session  1969-70. 

One- hour  courses  in  Religious  Knowledge  and  options  for  them  in  Third 
and  Fourth  Years  are  no  longer  prescribed. 

In  no  honour  course  may  the  same  subject  be  chosen  both  as  a pass  course 
and  as  an  honour  course.  (Honour  courses  are  indicated  by  italics.) 

A student  may  not  take  the  same  course  in  any  subject  for  credit  in  more 
than  one  year. 

A student  is  eligible  to  petition  through  his  College  Registrar  to  take  an 
extra  course  only  if  he  has  obtained  at  least  Second  Class  Honours  in  the 
previous  session  in  which  he  was  enrolled. 

Courses  in  Philosophy  (St.  Michael’s  College)  are  available  only  to  students 
registered  in  St.  Michael’s  College. 
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HONOUR  COURSES -GROUP  A 


CLASSICS 

Third  Year  Hours 

Fine  Art  326  1 

Greek  320,  321,  322  4 

Greek  and  Roman  History  320,  321F  1 

Latin  320  4 

Fourth  Year 

Greek  423  or  Latin  422  1 

Greek  420,  421, 422  5V2  to  5% 

Greek  and  Roman  History  420,  421  2 

Latin  420,421,423  4% 

EAST  ASIAN  STUDIES 

Third  Year 

Division  I-Chinese  Studies 

ONE  OF  East  Asian  Studies  331  2 

East  Asian  Studies  222  2 

East  Asian  Studies  321  or  327  3 or  2 

English  320  or  321  or  335  2 or  2 Vi 

History  221  or  330  or  337  or  340  or  341  or  342 

or  350  or  360  2 

Islamic  Studies  324  2 

Philosophy  204F  and  309F-310S; 

or  one  OF  250-262,  351  3 

East  Asian  Studies  320,  323,  326,  332  12 

Division  II-Indian  Studies 

East  Asian  Studies  322,  336  7 

East  Asian  Studies  328  or  338  3 or  4 

East  Asian  Studies  329  or  337  3 

Division  III -Japanese  Studies 

one  OF  East  Asian  Studies  331  2 

East  Asian  Studies  321  or  327  3 or  2 

English  320  or  321  or  335  2 or  2 Vi 

History  231  or  330  or  337  or  340  or  341  or  342 

or  350  or  360  2 

Islamic  Studies  324  2 

Philosophy  204F  and  309F— 31  OS; 

or  ONE  OF  250-262,  351  3 

East  Asian  Studies  324,  325,  330,  334  1 1 
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Fourth  Year 

Division  I -Chinese  Studies  Hours 

TWO  OF  East  Asian  Studies  423,  425,  427,  331,  436,  438, 

440,  446  each  2 

East  Asian  Studies  432  or  450  or  45 1 each  3 

East  Asian  Studies  420,  426,  448  7 

Division  I -Chinese  Studies  (Commencing  1970-71) 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

TWO  OF  East  Asian  Studies  423,  331,  436,  438,  446  each  2 

East  Asian  Studies  432,  440,  443,  444  each  3 

East  Asian  Studies  420,  448,  and  either  426,  443,  444  7 

Division  II -Indian  Studies 

East  Asian  Studies  422,  445  6 

East  Asian  Studies  428  or  447  or  452  4 

East  Asian  Studies  421  or  429  3 

Division  III -Japanese  Studies 

ONE  OF  East  Asian  Studies  33 1 or  423  or  427  or  446  2 

East  Asian  Studies  434  or  441  3 

East  Asian  Studies  424,  430  and  either  425  or  442  9 or  10 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 
Third  Year 

* TWO  OF  English  330  2 

Fine  Art  320  3 

French  320  and  ONE  OF  335,  350,  355  3 

German  320  2 

Greek  321  or  322  or  330f  2 or  3 

History  330  or  33 1 3 

History  224  or  341  or  342  3 

Italian  324  3 

Latin  330  2 

Philosophy  204F  and  309F-310S; 

or  ONE  OF  250-262,  35 1 3 

Slavic  322,  325  4 

Spanish  321,  391  3 

English  320,  321,  335,  370  8 

Greek  and  Latin  Literature  320 

*Except  in  the  case  of  English  330  and  420,  the  subjects  chosen  must  have  been  taken 
in  the  previous  year.  Students  selecting  English  330  may  substitute  French  325  or  330 
for  French  320. 

t Greek  330  may  not  be  taken  by  a student  who  has  obtained  standing  in  either  Greek 
131  or  Greek  231. 
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ONE  OF  *English  420  or  438  or  439  or  440 


2 


(if  not  chosen  elsewhere) 

Fine  Art  421  or  422 

French  420  or  422;  and  ONE  OF  335,  350,  355, 


2 or  3 


424,  426,  428,  452,  470 
German  420 

Greek  1 3 2 1 or  f322  or  43Q 

ONE  OF  History  320,  325,  326,  330,  331,  340,  342, 


3 

3 

2 


343,  360,  361,  370,  420-49,  460-79 
Italian  42 1 , 422 
Latin  423 

Philosophy  313  F and  one  of  400—430; 


2 or  3 


3 

IVz 


or  ONE  OF  451-454 
Slavic  TWO  OF  422,  425,  426 
Spanish  422,  491 


2 

4 

3 


English  435,  436;  two  of  438,  439,  440; 


ONE  OF  420,  454,  455,  460; 
ONE  OF  11465,  470,  475 


1 0'/z  or  1 1 


Procedure  for  “Double  History  Option” 


Note:  Students  who  have  fulfilled  the  First  and  Second  Year  requirements 
for  Type  A certification  in  English  and  History  should  take: 

(i)  In  Third  Year,  History  330  or  331  and  one  of  340,  341 , 342,  343. 

(ii)  In  Fourth  Year,  a second  course  in  History  in  place  of  any  English 


Students  who  obtain  at  least  Second  Class  honours  in  the  Second  Year  of 
Modern  Languages  and  Literatures,  Modem  History  and  Modern  Languages, 
or  Latin  (French  or  Greek  Option)  Division  I,  may  be  admitted  to  the  Third 
Year  of  this  course  provided  they  have  obtained  at  least  Second  Class  honours 
in  French. 

Students  admitted  to  this  course  may  petition  for  permission  to  spend  their 
Third  Year  at  a French-speaking  university  approved  by  the  Department. 
(See  page  17,  Studies  Elsewhere.)  Permission  will  be  granted  only  to  those 
students  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  are  sufficiently  well  prepared 
to  benefit  fully  from  such  a year  of  study.  The  Department  reserves  the  right 
to  limit  the  number  of  students  granted  this  permission. 


*A  Fine  Art  course  dealing  with  an  earlier  period  may  be  substituted  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Department  of  Fine  Art. 
t If  not  already  taken  in  Third  Year. 

II  English  465  is  restricted  to  students  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of 
English,  show  special  aptitude  for  writing. 


course  listed. 


FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 
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Third  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

* English  308  1 

tONE  OF  English  320  and  either  321  or  335  4Vi 

German  320,  321,  325  4 

History  340  or  341  or  342  or  343  or  360  3 

Italian  320,321,390  4 

Latin  320  4 

Philosophy  204F  and  309F-310S; 

or  TWO  OF  250-262,  35 1 4 

Slavic  320  or  322;  325  5 

Spanish  321,  322,  390  4 

French  320,  325,  330,  340,  345;  and  two  hours  from  335,  350, 

355,380,390  10 

Fourth  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

ONE  OF  English  435,  and  ONE  OF  436,  438,  439,  440, 

454,455,460,470  3H  or  4 

German  420,  425  4 

ONE  OF  II History  463  or  467  2 

Italian  421,422,490  4 

Latin  423,  424  3fc 

FOUR  OF  Philosophy  313F,  314S,  400—430; 

or  two  OF  451—454  4 

TWO  OF  Slavic  420  or  422;  425;  426  4 

Spanish  421,  490  and  either  422  or  423  4 

French  420,  422,  440,  452;  and  four  hours  from  335,  350,  355, 

380,  390,  424,  426,  428,  470  10 

ISLAMIC  STUDIES 
Third  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  OF  English  300  3 

Geography  240  or  340  3 

History  300  3 

Philosophy:  two  OF  21  IF,  21 2S,  309F,  31  OS; 

or  ONE  OF  250-262,  351  3 

Islamic  Studies  320,  321,  322,  323,  324  and  325  or  326  12 

Fourth  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Islamic  Studies  420,  421,  422,  423;  and  424,  425  or  426,  427  12 

* Required  only  of  students  intending  to  qualify  for  the  Type  A Certificate  in  Fran5ais 
(French  Language  and  Literature)  who  have  not  taken  English  as  an  honour  option  in  the 
first  two  years  of  their  course.  See  page 

tThe  option  chosen  must  have  been  taken  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  course,  and 
must  be  continued  in  the  Fourth  Year. 

IIThe  choice  of  option  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  History. 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  STUDIES 
Third  Year 

Permission  to  pursue  the  work  of  the  Third  Year  of  this  course  at  universities 
in  Latin  America  may  be  granted  on  petition  to  students  with  First  or  Second 
Class  Honours  standing  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  Second  Year.  Appli- 
cation forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Course  or  from  the 
Faculty  Office,  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  and  should  be  submitted  not  later  than 
March  1. 

Applicants  must  agree  to  spend  at  least  eight  months  of  that  year  in  Latin 
America.  When  making  their  plans,  they  are  required  to  consult  the  various 
teaching  departments  in  which  they  are  taking  instruction,  so  as  to  make  sure 
that  their  proposed  course  of  study  abroad  will  be  acceptable  as  an  equivalent 
for  their  prescribed  Third  Year  programme.  Students  will  be  required,  on  their 
return,  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  and  to  satisfy  the  departments 
concerned  that  they  have  completed  the  course  of  study  as  arranged.  They 
will  then  be  eligible  to  enrol  in  the  Fourth  Year  of  the  honour  course. 

Students  must  register  with  their  College  Registrar  before  proceeding 
abroad. 


Third  Year 

two  OF  Anthropology  323 
Economics  202 

Geography  101  or  224  or  322F  and  323S 
Political  Science  306  or  320 
Sociology  205  or  206  or  322 

History  390 
Portuguese  320 
Spanish  323,  324,  390,  391 


Fourth  Year 

two  OF  Anthropology  423 
Economics  324- 
Geography  342F  and  338S 
Political  Science  305 
Sociology  426 

one  OF  History  491-495 
Portuguese  420 
Spanish  421,  423,  490 


Hours 

3 

3 

3 

2 or  3 
3 
3 

3 

4 


Greek ! 


Punch 


Mi 


kin  3 


French 

Finch 


3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 


Mi 
Inin  3i 


Fieri  i 

l 

Un 

lilinil 


LATIN  (ENGLISH  OR  ITALIAN  OPTION) 
Third  Year 

Greek  300 

EITHER  English:  three  OF  320,  321,  330,  335 
OR  Italian  320,  321,  322,  323,  390,  391 
Greek  and  Roman  History  32 IF 
Latin  320 


Hours 

3 

6 or  6/4 
7 
Vi 
5/4 


(nth  33 
Cnth  m 


'Frtnc 

tapiijei 
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Fourth  Year  Hours 

ONE  OF  English  435  or  436;  438  or  439  or  440; 

420  or  455  or  470  4Vi  or  5 

Italian  420,  421,  490,  491;  ONE  OF  423-27  7 

Greek  and  Roman  History  420  1 

Latin  420,  421,  422,  423  5% 


LATIN  (FRENCH  OR  GREEK  OPTION) 

A student  may  transfer  to  the  honour  course  in  Classics  after  doing  addi- 
tional work  in  Greek.  The  permission  of  the  Department  of  Classics  must  be 
obtained. 

A student  who  obtains  standing  in  the  Second  Year  of  Division  I of  this 
course  may  be  admitted  to  the  Third  Year  of  the  honour  course  in  French 
Language  and  Literature. 

Third  Year 

Division  I -Latin  and  French 


Greek  300  3 

French  320,  340,  345  and  3 hours  from  325,  *330,  335,  350,  355  7 

Greek  and  Roman  History  321 F Vi 

Latin  320  4 

Division  II -Latin  and  Greek 

French  300  3 

Fine  Art  326  1 

Greek  220,  221  6 

Greek  and  Roman  History  321 F lA 

Latin  320  4 


Fourth  Year 

Division  I -Latin  and  French 
French  420,  422,  440  and  ONE  OF  335,  350,  355,  424,  426,  428, 


452,  470  6 

Greek  and  Roman  History  420  1 

Latin  420,  421,  422,  423  5J4 

Division  II -Latin  and  Greek 

Greek  320,321,322  4 

Greek  and  Roman  History  320,  420  \x/i 

Latin  420,  421,  422,  423  5)6. 


*French  330  is  a required  course  for  those  entering  the  Department  of  French 
Language  and  Literature  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 


MODERN  HISTORY  AND  MODERN  LANGUAGES 


The  choice  of  History  subjects  may  be  made  only  after  consultation  with 
the  History  Department  adviser. 

Third  Year  Hours 

Students  may  obtain  permission  to  pursue  the  work  of  the  Third  Year  at 
other  universities.  See  the  entry  under  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures 
(below). 

TWO  OF  French  320,  340,  345 
German  320,  321,  325 
Italian  320,  321,  39 i 
Slavic  320  or  322;  325 
Spanish  321, 322,  323 
two  OF  History  320-99 

Fourth  Year 


two  OF  French  420  or  422;  440  and  one  of  424,  426,  428, 

435,450,452,455,470  4 

German  420,  425  4 

Italian  421,422,491  4 

Slavic  TWO  OF  420  or  422;  425,  426  4 

Spanish  421,  491  and  ONE  OF  422,  423  4 

two  OR  THREE  OF  History  320,325,326,330,331,340,342,343, 

350,  360,  361, 370,  380,  381, 390,420-99  4 or  9 


MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 
Third  Year 

Permission  to  pursue  the  work  of  the  Third  Year  of  this  course  (or  of  the 
course  in  Modern  History  and  Modern  Languages)  at  other  universities  may 
be  granted,  on  petition,  to  students  with  First  or  Second  Class  Honours 
standing  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  Second  Year  and  in  each  honour 
subject  to  be  continued  in  the  Third  Year.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Head  of  each  Language  Department  and  should  be  submitted  not 
later  than  January  31.  Applicants  must  agree  to  spend  at  least  eight  months 
of  that  year  in  study  in  one  or  preferably  in  both  of  the  two  foreign  countries 
whose  language  and  literature  they  choose  as  honour  subjects  of  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Years.  (See  also  p.  17,  Studies  Elsewhere.)  Such  students  are 
required  to  consult  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages 
and  Literatures  (or  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Modern  History  and 
Modern  Languages)  when  they  are  making  their  plans  so  that  they  may  ensure 
that  their  proposed  course  of  study  will  be  acceptable  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
prescribed  honour  courses  of  study  of  the  Third  Year.  They  will  be  required, 
on  their  return,  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  and  to  satisfy  the 
Department  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures  (or  the  Department  of 
Modern  History  and  Modern  Languages)  that  they  have  completed  satisfactorily 
the  courses  of  study  as  arranged.  They  will  then  be  eligible  to  enrol  in  the 
Fourth  Year  of  the  honour  course.  Such  students  must  register  with  their 
College  Registrar  before  proceeding  abroad. 


4 

4 

4 

5 
4 

5 or  6 


Third  Year 


Hours 


English  308  1 

two  OF  English:  THREE  OF  320,  321,  330,  335  6V2  or  7 

French  320,  340,  345  and  3 hours  from  325, 

330f,  335,  350,  355,  390  ' 7 

German  320,  321,  322,  325  6 

Italian  320,  321, 322,  323,  390,  391  7 

Slavic  320  or  322;  325,  335  1 ox  6 

Spanish  320,  321,  322,  323,  390,  391  7 

Fourth  Year 

two  OF  English  435,  436;  420  or  455  or  460; 

438  or  439  or  440  or  11465  or  470  7 Vi 

French  420,  422,  440  and  2 hours  from  325,  330f , 

335,  350,  355,  390,  424,  426,  428,  452,  470  7 

German  420,  421,  422,  425  7 

Italian  420,  42 1 , 422,  490,  49 1 and  ONE  OF  423-427  7 

Slavic  420  or  422;  425,  426,  and  one  of  430,  431, 

432, 433  7 

Spanish  420,  421,  490,  491,  and  ONE  OF  422,  423  7 

NEAR  EASTERN  STUDIES 
Third  Year 

ONE  approved  course  in  another  department  3 

Near  Eastern  History  320  3 

Near  Eastern  Languages  320,  321  or  334  and  ONE  OF  330,  331, 

332,  333,  Greek  350  9 

Fourth  Year 

one  OF  Near  Eastern  History  420,  421 , 422,  423  3 

ONE  OF  Near  Eastern  Languages  430,  431, 432,  433, 

Greek  450  3 

*Near  Eastern  Languages  420,  425,  434  8 or  9 

SLA  VIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  wishing  to  pursue  an 
intensive  course  of  study  in  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

A student  who  has  obtained  Second  Class  honours  in  the  Second  Year  of 
one  of  the  following  courses:  Modern  History  and  Modern  Languages,  Modem 
Languages  and  Literatures  (provided  that  the  student  has  selected  Slavic  as 
one  of  his  subjects  of  the  First  and  Second  Years)  and  Russian  Studies,  may 
be  admitted  to  the  Third  Year  of  this  course. 

*A  second  Fourth  Year  course  in  Near  Eastern  History  or  an  approved  course  in 
another  department  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  these  three  language  courses. 

f French  330  is  a required  course  for  those  entering  the  Department  of  French 
Language  and  Literature  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

II English  465  is  restricted  to  students  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of 
English,  show  special  aptitude  for  writing. 
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Third  Year  Hours 

ONE  OF  English  320,  321  4 

French  320,  340;  and  ONE  OF  335,  345,  350,  355  4 

German  320,321,325  4 

History  350  3 

Philosophy  200F,  202S,  309F,  31  OS; 

or  two  OF  250-260  4 

Spanish  321,322,390  4 

Slavic  320  or  322;  325,  335;  and  ONE  OF  341,  351,  361,  371  11 

Fourth  Year 

one  OF  English  435  and  ONE  OF  436,  438,  440,  454,  455, 

460  3Vz  or  4 

French  420  or  422;  440;  and  one  of  335,  350, 

355,424,426,  428,452,470 
German  420,  425 
History  455—59 

Philosophy:  FOUR  OF  313F,  314S,  400-430; 

or  TWO  OF  451-454  4 

Spanish  421, 490  and  ONE  OF  422,  423  4 

Slavic  420  or  422;  425,  426;  one  OF  430,  431,  432,  433; 

and  one  OF  441,  451, 461, 471 


11 


K)  4^  ^ 


HONOUR  COURSES-GROUP  B 


FINE  ART 

In  all  Years  the  choice  of  options  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department. 


Third  Year  Hours 

English  300  or  *German  202  or  302  3 or  2 

t three  OF  East  Asian  Studies  331  2 

Fine  Art  201,  321  — 325,  327  each  2 

Fine  Art  370— 37 1 3 or  6 

Fine  Art  320  3 


Students  who  obtain  Upper  Second  Class  or  First  Class  Honours  in  the 
Second  Year  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Department,  spend  their  Third 
Year  abroad.  Such  students  will  be  required: 

(1)  To  enrol  in  a teaching  institution  of  standing  satisfactory  to  the 
Department  of  Fine  Art,  and  produce  evidence  of  attendance  on  their 
return. 

(2)  To  enrol  in  a language  course  to  gain  speaking  proficiency  (if  going  to 
a country  in  which  a language  foreign  to  the  student  is  spoken). 

(3)  To  write  a term  paper  on  a topic  to  be  designated  by  the  staff  in  Fine 
Art  before  January  1st,  and  to  submit  the  paper  to  the  Department 
before  May  1 . 

(4)  Upon  their  return  to  Toronto  to  pass  a comprehensive  examination, 
the  areas  to  be  examined  being  designated  by  the  Department  for  each 
individual  student. 

A student  must  attain  a satisfactory  standard  in  the  term  paper  and 
examination. 


Fourth  Year  Hours 

five  OF  Anthropology  326  2 

English  438  or  439  or  440  Wi 

Fine  Art  201,  220,  321,  322,  327,  421,  422, 

470—472  each  2 to  6 

Philosophy  204  F or  257  1 or  2 


Students  who  have  spent  their  Third  Year  abroad  will  not  be  allowed  to 
enrol  in  Fine  Art  471  or  472  as  Fourth  Year  Honour  options,  but  may  with 
the  permission  of  the  Department  enrol  in  two  of  Fine  Art  325,  370,  371. 
Such  students  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  be  required  to  take 
Fine  Art  320  as  part  of  their  Fourth  Year. 


*German  202  may  not  be  taken  by  students  with  Grade  13  or  higher  credit  in 
German. 

fStudents  who  took  a language  in  the  Second  Year  may  continue  it  as  a Third  Year 
option  by  petition. 
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MODERN  HISTORY  (ASIAN  STUDIES) 

Note:  In  the  prescriptions  for  this  Course  the  same  language  or  History 

subject  may  not  be  chosen  from  two  groups. 

Division  I -Islamic  History 


Third  Year  Hours 


ONE  OF 

History  330—85 

2 or  3 

ONE  OF 

French  260 

3 

German  260 

3 

* Islamic  Studies  323 

1 

Slavic  220  or  222 

3 

ONE  OF 

Economics  320 

3 

History  330—85 

2 or  3 

*Islamic  Studies  323 

1 

Philosophy  309F-310S  or  262 

2 or  3 

Political  Science  322 

3 

Sociology  320  or  321 

3 

t History  396 

3 

Islamic  Studies  320  and  321,  or  326  or  424 

3 or  4 

Fourth  Year 

ONE  OF 

History  231,  290,  320,  325,  326,  330,  340,  342, 

343,  350,  360,  361, 370,  380,  381, 420-97 

2 or  3 

ONE  OF 

Economics  424 

2 

French  360 

3 

German  360 

3 

Islamic  Studies  426  or  428 

3 or  4 

II Islamic  Studies  425  or  421 

1 

Philosophy:  TWO  OF  313F,  314S,  400—430; 

or  ONE  OF  451-454 

2 

Political  Science  420  or  424 

2 

Slavic  320  or  322 

2 or  3 

Sociology  325 

2 

§ History  498 

2 

Islamic  Studies  420  and  421 , or  426  or  428 

3 or  4 

Division  II -East  Asian  History 

Third  Year 

ONE  OF 

History  380  or  381 

3 

ONE  OF 

History  320-79,  385-99 

2 or  3 

ONE  OF 

East  Asian  Studies  327  or  331 

2 or  3 

Economics  3 20 

3 

Geography  340 

3 

*To  be  taken  only  with  Islamic  Studies  320  and  321. 
fHistory  226  is  normally  the  prerequisite  for  History  396. 

Wlslamic  Studies  425  is  to  be  taken  only  with  428,  and  427  only  with  4J6. 
§ History  226  and  396  are  normally  the  prerequisite  for  History  498. 


Hours 

History  320-79,  385-99  2 or  3 

Philosophy  309F— 31  OS  or  262  2 or  3 

Political  Science  322  3 

Sociology  320  or  321  3 

ONE  OF  East  Asian  Studies  332  or  334  3 

French  160  3 

German  1 24  3 

Slavic  120  or  1 22  4 

East  Asian  Studies  324  or  326  3 

Fourth  Year 

two  OF  History  481,  483,  484,  East  Asian  Studies  423  or  425  4 

ONE  OF  History  231,  290,  320,  325,  326,  330,  340,  342,  343, 

350,  360,  361,  370,  420-79,  485-99  2 or  3 

ONE  OF  East  Asian  Studies  432  or  434  3 

French  260  3 

German  360  3 

Slavic  220  or  222  3 

East  Asian  Studies  424  or  426  3 or  4 


MODERN  HIS  TOR  Y (ENGLISH  OPTION) 

The  choice  of  History  courses  may  be  made  only  after  consultation  with 
the  History  Department  adviser. 


Third  Year  Hours 

THREE  OF  History  320-99  6-9 

three  OF  English  320-35  5-7 

Fourth  Year 

THREE  OF  History  231,  290,  320,  325,  326,  330,  340,  342,  343, 

350,  360,  361,  370,  380,  381,  420-99  6-9 

THREE  OF  English  420-70  5-7 


MUSIC 

The  honour  language  chosen  in  the  First  Year  must  be  continued  at  least 
through  the  Third  Year.  Candidates  who  choose  an  honour  language  other 
than  German  will  take  German  202  in  their  Third  Year  and  continue  with 
German  302  in  their  Fourth  Year, 

When,  in  the  Fourth  Year,  a subject  is  offered  as  a choice  in  two  groups,  it 
may  not  be  chosen  twice. 


Third  Year  Hours 

German  202  2 

ONE  OF  French  320  2 

German  320  2 

Italian  321  2 

ONE  OF  English  320  or.  335  2Vi  or  2 

Fine  Art  220  3 or  2 

Music  320,321,322  7 

Philosophy  400  and  41 1 or  257  2 


Fourth  Year 


Hours 


one  OF  German  302  2 

Italian  121,  122  or  124  3 or  4 

two  OF  English  435  or  455  2 

Fine  Art  42\  or  422  3 

French  420  or  422  2 

German  420  3 

Italian  421,  422  3 

Music  420,  421,  422  7 

PHILOSOPHY  (ENGLISH  OR  HISTORY  OPTION) 

Third  Year 

ONE  OF  English  320;  and  321  or  335  4xh 

History  320  or  331  or  342  or  360  or  371  3 

Philosophy:  six  OF  200-213,  300-314,  400-430; 

or  THREE  OF  250-260  9 or  8 

Fourth  Year 

two  OF  English  435,  436,  438,  439,  440,  455,  460,  *465,  470  5 

OR 

TWO  OF  History  231, 320,  325,  326,  330,  340,  342,  345,  360, 

361,370,420-49,460-79,485,486  4 

Philosophy:  six  OF  200—213,  300—314,  400—430; 

or  THREE  OF  450-454  8 or  6 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

A student  who  has  obtained  standing  in  the  Second  Year  of  the  honour 
course  in  Sociology  may  transfer  to  the  Third  Year  of  this  course,  and  a 
student  who  has  obtained  standing  in  the  Second  Year  of  this  course  on 
approval  of  the  Sociology  Department  may  transfer  to  the  Third  Year  of  the 
honour  course  in  Sociology. 

The  choice  of  options  should  be  made  only  after  consultation  with  the 
Department  of  Anthropology.  In  the  first  group  of  options,  only  one  course 
in  any  subject  may  be  chosen  as  an  option. 


Third  Year  Hours 

two  OF  Geography  100,  224,  242  3 

Geology  121  2 

History  290,  330,  331,  342,  360,  370,  380,  381  3 

Philosophy:  ONE  OF  200F  and  202S,  206F  and  304S, 

250-262,351  2 

Psychology  300,  312,  325,  326  2 

Sociology  324,  325,  327,  328,  426  2 

Zoology  350  4 

three  OF  Anthropology  201—  204,  240,  241,  321—  337  9 


*English  465  is  restricted  to  students  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of 
English,  show  special  aptitude  for  writing. 
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Fourth  Year  Hours 

ONE  OF  Geography  242  or  243  2 

Geology  1 20  4 

History  320,  331,  342,  360,  361,  370,  380,  381  2 or  3 

Philosophy:  TWO  OF  400-430  or  ONE  OF  451-454 
Psychology  300,  3 1 2,  325,  326  2 

Sociology  324,  325,  327,  328,  426  2 

Zoology  432 

THREE  OF  Anthropology  240,  242,  329,  333-337,  420, 423-433  8 or  9 

One  other  option  from  either  of  the  two  preceding  groups  2 or  3 


ECONOMICS 

Students  who  wish  to  do  serious  work  in  Economics  should  take  the  four 
core  subjects— microeconomics,  macroeconomics,  mathematics  and  statistics 
—and  complement  these  courses  with  four  to  eight  additional  courses  in 
Economics  before  completing  the  programme. 

Third  Year 

Economics  202  or  204F  and  205S  or  240F  and  241 S 
four  honour  courses  including  at  least  two  in  Economics 
(A  total  of  five  honour  courses) 

Fourth  Year 

three  honour  courses  including  at  least  one  in  Economics 
Economics  325F  and  326S 
Economics  328 

(A  total  of  FIVE  honour  courses) 


GEOGRAPHY 
See  prescription  on  page  1 50. 

MODERN  HISTORY 

Students  of  the  Second  Year  of  the  General  Arts  Course  who  concentrate 
in  History  and  who  obtain  Grade  B standing  without  condition  at  the 
examination  of  the  Second  Year  of  the  General  Course  may  enter  the  Third 
Year  of  this  honour  programme. 

Students  who  do  not  obtain  at  least  Third  Class  Honour  standing  in  each 
History  subject  of  this  honour  programme  in  Second  Year  may  proceed  to  the 
Third  Year  only  by  permission  of  the  History  Department. 

The  choice  of  History  courses  may  be  made  only  after  consultation  with 
the  History  Department  adviser.  The  choice  of  honour  options  should  be  made 
only  after  consultation  with  the  History  Department  adviser. 

In  all  years,  with  Department  approval,  French  or  a foreign  language  may 
be  substituted  for  one  of  the  honour  options.  Languages  begun  at  University 
will  normally  be  taken  at  least  two  years  in  succession. 

Students  who  wish  to  qualify  for  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education 
Type  A certificate  in  History  should  consult  the  History  Department  adviser. 


ft 
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Third  Year 

ONE  OF  Anthropology  323,  328 

Economics  227,  320,  321,  323,  324 
English  320,  321,  330,  335 
Fine  Art  320,  321,  322 
Geography  240,  242,  340,  348 
Philosophy  309F— 31  OS  or  262 
Political  Science  323,  324,  325,  327 
Psychology  360 
Sociology  320,  326;  327 

two  OF  History  320-99 

One  other  option  from  either  of  the  two  preceding  groups 

Fourth  Year 

ONE  OF  * Anthropology  423,  425 

* Economics  421,  424,  427 
*English  420—60 

* Fine  Art  420,  421,  422 
* Geography  340,  348 

* Philosophy : TWO  OF  313F,  314S,  400-430; 

or  ONE  OF  451-454 
*Political  Science  420,  421,  425 
Psychology  460 
* Sociology  320,  426 

two  OF  History  231,  290,  320,  325,  326,  330,  340,  342, 
343,  350,  360,  361, 372,  380,  381, 420-99 

One  other  option  from  either  of  the  two  preceding  groups 


PHILOSOPHY 
Third  Year 

two  Third  Year  honour  options 

SIX  OF  Philosophy  200—213,  300—314,  400—430; 
or  THREE  of  250-260 


Hours 


3 

3 

2 or  2Vi 
2 
3 

2 or  3 
2 or  3 
2 

2 or  3 
5 or  6 
2-3 


FIVE  hor 


Sluder 
Wore  ec 
Economir 

one  Pom 
ONE  Ecor 
ONE  of  ai 


3 

2 

Vk-2 
2 or  3 
3 

2 

3 

2 

2 


Imvmt 
Mticil  & 


ONE  coursi 
ONE  coursi 
B coursi 
TO  honor 


4 to  6 
iy2to  3 


4 to  6 
9 or  8 


ONE  Of  ft 

Hie  shit 
for  which  h 
permit.  The 
which  he  is 


Fourth  Year 

two  Fourth  Year  honour  options 
SIX  OF  Philosophy  200-213,  300-314,  400-430; 
or  three  of  450-454 


4 to  6 


fait  20 
iogydesi 


9 or  8 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Students  who  wish  to  do  serious  work  in  Political  Science  should  do  at 
least  two  courses  in  political  theory  before  completing  the  programme. 

Third  Year 

five  honour  courses  including  at  least  THREE  in  Political  Science. 

♦Certain  other  Fourth  Year  Anthropology,  Fine  Art,  Geography,  Sociology,  Political 
Science,  Economics  and  Philosophy  subjects  may  be  substituted  with  approval  of  the 
Department  concerned. 


Fourth  Year 


FIVE  honour  courses  including  at  least  THREE  Political  Science  courses. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  ECONOMICS 
Third  Year 

Students  are  urged  to  complete  at  least  two  of  the  following  three  fields 
before  completing  Fourth  Year  Political  Science  and  Economics:  European 
Economic  History,  Canadian  Economic  History,  History  of  Economic  Thought. 

dne  Political  Science  course 
3NE  Economics  course 

DNE  of  any  of  the  options  in  Economics  and  Political  Science  or  any  other 
honour  course  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
economics  202  or  204F  and  205S  or  240F  and  241 S 
Political  Science  320 

(A  total  of  FIVE  honour  courses) 

Fourth  Year 

)NE  course  in  Economics 

)NE  course  in  Political  Science 

)NE  course  in  either  Economics  or  Political  Science 

'WO  honour  courses 

(A  total  of  FIVE  honour  courses) 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Third  Year 

DNE  OF  Psychology  320,  321,  322 

The  student  may  take  any  other  four  courses  (or  equivalent  in  half  courses) 
tor  which  he  is  eligible  and  where  timetable  and  enrolment  limitations  (if  any) 
sennit.  These  may  or  may  not  be  Psychology  courses.  Psychology  courses  for 
which  he  is  eligible  are  Psychology  300—335.  However,  if  a student  has  not 
bad  an  introductory  course  in  the  area  of  interest,  he  should  enrol  in  the 
'elevant  200  series  course  before  attempting  the  300  series  level.  (See  Psy- 
chology descriptions).  Note,  however,  that  to  qualify  for  an  Honours  degree  in 
Psychology,  the  student  must  complete  seven  Psychology  courses  (or  the 
equivalent  in  half  courses)  by  the  end  of  fourth  year. 

Fourth  Year 

psychology  400 

The  student  may  take  any  other  four  courses  (or  equivalent  in  half  courses) 
:or  which  he  is  eligible  and  where  timetable  and  enrolment  limitations  (if  any) 
permit.  These  may  or  may  not  be  Psychology  courses.  Psychology  courses  for 
which  he  is  eligible  are  Psychology  300—355.  However,  if  a student  has  not 
lad  an  introductory  course  in  the  area  of  interest,  he  should  enrol  in  the 
relevant  200  series  course  before  attempting  the  300  series  level.  (See  Psy- 
chology descriptions). 
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RUSSIAN  STUDIES 
Third  Year 


Hours 


two  courses  in  Political  Science  and/or  Economics 
History  350;  and  one  OF  330—39,  340—49,  360—69,  380—84 
Slavic  320  or  322,  325,  335 


5 or  4 
6 
7 


IOC 

OR 

WOO 

WOO 

woo 


Fourth  Year 


two  courses  in  Political  Science  and/or  Economics 
History:  two  of  455-59 

Slavic  420  or  422;  425,  426;  and  one  of  430,  431 , 432,  433 


5 or  4 
4 
7 


SOCIOLOGY 


A student  who  has  obtained  standing  in  the  Second  Year  of  the  honour 
course  in  Sociology  (Anthropology  or  Psychology  Option)  may  transfer  to 
Third  Year  Honour  Sociology,  and  a student  who  has  obtained  standing  in 
the  Second  Year  Honour  Sociology  may  transfer  to  the  Third  Year  Honour 
Sociology  (Anthropology  Option)  provided  he  has  taken  Anthropology  220 
or  to  Honour  Sociology  (Psychology  Option) 


Third  Year 


two  Third  Year  Honour  Options 
THREE  OF  Sociology  320-333,  201-206 


Fourth  Year 


|j  maliiem 
trate  in 
Science 
Science 


ONE  Third  or  Fourth  Year  Honour  Option 
two  OF  Sociology  320-333,  420-428 

ONE  selected  from  the  group  immediately  above,  or  a Third  or  Fourth  Year 
Honour  Option 

TWO  OF  Sociology  457-467  (one  each  term) 

Sociology  490  may  be  substituted  for  an  option  from  the  above  Sociology 
groups 


SOCIOLOGY  (ANTHROPOLOGY  OR  PSYCHOLOGY  OPTION) 


A student  who  has  obtained  standing  in  the  Second  Year  of  the  honour 
course  in  Anthropology,  Psychology,  or  Sociology  may  transfer  to  the  Third 
Year  Sociology  (Anthropology  Option)  provided  he  has  taken  Anthropology 
220  and  Sociology  in  his  Second  Year,  or  to  the  Third  Year  Sociology 
(Psychology  Option)  provided  he  has  taken  Psychology  260  and  270  and 
Sociology  in  his  Second  Year.  A student  who  has  obtained  standing  in  the 
Second  Year  in  Sociology  (Anthropology  or  Psychology  Option)  may  transfer 
to  the  Third  Year  honour  course  in  Anthropology,  Psychology,  or  Sociology. 


■ A $tiu 
for  one  ( 


TWO  OF 
OR 

TWO  OF 
TWO  OF 


Third  Year 
Anthropology  323,  325,  327—330 


Psychology  300—335 
Sociology  320—330,  201—206 
ONE  additional  course  chosen  from  the  above  groups  provided  that  the  student 
does  not  select  three  courses  in  either  Anthropology  or  Psychology 


vie.' 
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Fourth  Year 


Hours 


TWO  OF 
OR 

TWO  OF 
TWO  OF 
TWO  OF 
Sociology 


Anthropology  420,  423,  425,  427,  429,  430 

Psychology  300—335 
Sociology  320—333,  420—428 
Sociology  457—467  (one  each  term) 

490  may  be  substituted  for  an  option  from  the  above  Sociology 
groups. 


HONOUR  COURSES -GROUP  C 


MATHEMATICS  AND  PHYSICS 

Students  in  Division  II  who  obtain  standing  in  Mathematics  220,  230,  240 
may  enter  Division  I in  Third  Year. 

Division  I provides  a more  concentrated  programme  of  mathematics,  par- 
ticularly analysis,  than  Division  II.  Students  who  intend  to  go  on  to  graduate 
work  in  mathematics  should  take  Division  I.  Students  wishing  to  concentrate 
in  actuarial  science,  applied  mathematics,  computer  science,  probability,  or 
statistics  may  do  so  in  either  Division  I or  Division  II.  Students  who  are 
interested  in  mathematics  and  the  social  sciences  or  a general  education  on  a 
mathematical  base  should  take  Division  II.  A student  who  wishes  to  concen- 
trate in  computer  science  must  take  Applied  Mathematics  361  and  Computer 
Science  368  in  Third  Year,  Applied  Mathematics  451  and  461,  Computer 
Science  468  and  Mathematics  455  in  Fourth  Year;  he  is  advised  to  take  also 
Computer  Science  348  and  358  in  Third  Year. 

A student  in  Division  I or  II  may  in  each  year  substitute  any  honour  course 
for  one  of  the  listed  honour  options  with  the  written  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned  and  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

Third  Year  Hours 


Division  I -Mathematics 

Mathematics  340,  350,  355  9 

A selection  of  two  of  the  following  courses,  subject  to  prerequisites  and 
the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 


Actuarial  Science  223F  + 233S,  323,  333 
Applied  Mathematics  321,  351,  361 
Computer  Science  348F  + 358S,  368 
Economics  202  or  240F  + 24 IS 
Physics  321  A,  322A,  323B,  223S  and 
270Y  (part) 

Statistics  352,  357 
Mathematics  360 


each  3 
each  2 or  3 
each  3 
each  3 

each  2 or  3 
each  3 
3 


Division  II -Mathematics  and  Applications 

Mathematics  339,  345  6 

A selection  of  three  of  the  following  courses  subject  to  prerequisites  and 
the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 


Hours 

Actuarial  Science  223F  + 233S,  323,  333  each  3 

Applied  Mathematics  321,  361  each  2 or  3 

Chemistry  327  2 Ml 

Computer  Science  348F  + 358S,  368  each  3 

Economics  202  or  240F  + 241 S each  3 

Mathematics  360  3 

Philosophy  3 1 1 F + 3 1 2S;  or  254  2 

Physics  321  A,  322A,  323B,  223S  and  270Y  (part)  each  2 or  3 
Psychology  3 1 2 or  (3  1 1 S + 3 1 3F) 

or  (203Y  + 304S)  each  3 

Statistics  342,  352  each  3 

Zoology  322  4 

Division  III-Physics,  Division  IV— Astronomy, 

Division  VII-Terrestrial  Physics 

Applied  Mathematics  321  2 

Astronomy  320  2 

Astronomy  370  2 

Mathematics  339  3 

Physics  223S  and  270Y  (part),  321  A,  322A,  323B,  371  12% 

Division  VIII-Physics  and  Mathematics 

Applied  Mathematics  351  3 

Astronomy  320  2 

Mathematics  350,  355  6 

Physics  223S  and  270Y  (part),  321  A,  322A,  323B,  371  12% 


Fourth  Year 
Division  I -Mathematics 

Mathematics  420  2 

An  approved  selection,  having  regard  for  stated  prerequisites,  of  five  or 
more  of  the  following  courses,  at  most  two  having  numbers  below  400. 

Actuarial  Science  423,  433  each  2 

Applied  Mathematics  35  1,  361,  421,  431,  436, 

446,451,461,491  each  2 or  3 

Computer  Science  468  2 

Economics  327,  325F  + 326S,  332  each  2 

Mathematics  360,  400, 4 10,  425,430,  435,440, 

445,450,455,460,490,494,495,499  each  2 or  3 

Philosophy.  TWO  OF  313F,  314S,  400-430; 

or  ONE  OF  45 1 -454  each  2 

Physics  420,  421A,  422B,  433,  434A,  435B  each  2 

Statistics  342,  432,  447,  457,  462  2 


3 

3 

1h 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1214 

3 

2 

6 

1214 

2 

eor 

2 

■3 

2 

2 

[3 

2 

2 

2 
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Division  II-Mathematics  and  Applications 


An  approved  selection,  having  regard  to  stated  prerequisites,  of  six  or  more 
of  the  following  courses.  Mathematics  345  must  be  included  unless  Mathema- 
tics 340  or  345  was  taken  in  Third  Year. 


Actuarial  Science  323,  333,  423,  433 
Applied  Mathematics  321,  361,  436,  441, 
451,461,491 
Astronomy  420 
Computer  Science  468 
Economics  322,  327,  325F  + 326S,  332 
Industrial  Engineering  418,  419,  429F  + 430S 
Mathematics  345,  400,  410,  445,  450,  455, 
495,499 

Philosophy,  two  OF  313F,  314S,  400-430;  or 
one  OF  451-454 
Physics  422B,  434 
Statistics  342,  432,  447,  457,  462 
Zoology  43 3 A 


Hours 
each  2 or  3 

each  2 or  3 
2 
2 

each  2 
each  4 or  6 

each  2 or  3 

each  2 
each  2 
each  2 
2 


Division  III-Physics  Hours 

five  OF  Applied  Mathematics  441  2 

Astronomy  420  2 

Physics  420,  421  A,  422B,  430-435B,  481  each  2 or  3 

Physics  470  6 


Note:  Choices  of  honour  options  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics.  Students  are  expected  to  attend  the  Departmental 
seminars. 

Division  IV-Astronomy 
Astronomy  420,  430,  440,  470 

Physics  420  2 

A selection  of  at  least  6 hours,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department 
of  Astronomy,  from  the  following  courses: 

Applied  Mathematics  35 1,  441  each  2 or  3 

Physics  422B,  470  (part),  431,  433,  480,  481  each  2 or  3 

NOTE:  Students  are  expected  to  attend  the  Departmental  Seminar. 

Division  VII-Terrestrial  Physics 


ONE  OF  Physics  430,  442,  443  2 

Applied  Mathematics  441  2 

Geology  471  5 

Physics  431,  440,  475  13 
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Division  VIII-Physics  and  Mathematics  Hours 

SIX  OF  Applied  Mathematics  441  2 

Astronomy  420  2 

Mathematics  430  2 

Physics  420,  421  A,  422B,  432,  433,  434A, 

435B, 48 1 each  2 or  3 

Physics  470  (part)  3 

NOTE:  Four  of  the  honour  options  shall  be  from  Physics.  Options  are  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Physics.  Students  are  expected 
to  attend  the  Departmental  Seminars. 

MA  THEMA  TICS  AND  CHEMISTR  Y 
Third  Year 

Applied  Mathematics  35  1 3 

Chemistry  321,  325F,  327,  378F  8 

Mathematics  350,  355  6 

Physics  3 22 A 2 

Fourth  Year 

Applied  Mathematics  421  or  Physics  433  each  2 

Applied  Mathematics  441  2 

Chemistry  427  2 

Physics  421 A 2 

Chemistry  47 1 or  474  or  All  or 

a selection  of  at  least  four  hours  from  the  following: 

Applied  Mathematics  421,  431,  436,  446  each  2 

Chemistry  419F,  420F,  42 IS,  422F,  423S  each  1 

Chemistry  424, 425  each  2 

Mathematics  340,  350,  420,  430,  435,  440  each  2 or  3 

Physics  420,  422B,  433,  435B  each  2 or  3 

PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTR  Y 
Third  Year 

Chemistry  321,  325F,  327,  372,  378F  1 1 

Mathematics  339  3 

Physics  223S,  270Y(part),  322F,  323S,  371  IOF2 

Fourth  Year 

ONE  OF  Chemistry  47 1 or  474  or  All  10 

Physics  433,  470  8 

A selection  of  at  least  four  hours  from  the  following: 

Applied  Mathematics  441  2 

Chemistry  424, 425  each  2 

Chemistry  419F,  420F,  42 IS,  422F,  423S  each  1 

Physics  433,  435B  each  2 

Chemistry  427  2 

Physics  420,  421 A 4 
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PHYSICS  AND  GEOLOGY 


Third  Year  Hours 

Geology  320,  321,  390  8 

Mathematics  339  3 

Physics  223S,  270Y  (part),  32 IF,  322F,  323S,  330,  371  13% 

Fourth  Year 

Geology  322,  421  9 

Physics  431,  432,  440,  475  15 


CHEMISTRY 
Third  Year 


ONE  OF  Chemistry  329F  and  340S  2 

Mathematics  339  3 

Chemistry  321,  324F,  325F,  326F,  327,  371,  374,  377  22 

Fourth  Year 

two  OF  Chemistry  419F,  420F,  421S,  422F,  423S  each  1 

TWO  OF  Chemistry  422F,423S,419F  or  425  or  Physics  421  2 

ONE  OF  Chemistry  47 1, 474, 477  each  16 

Chemistry  424,  427  4 


GEOLOGY 

See  prescription  on  page  1 50. 


HONOUR  COURSES -GROUP  D 

BIOLOGICAL  AND  MEDICAL  SCIENCES 

Enrolment  in  each  of  the  higher  years  of  the  course  will  be  limited  to 
approximately  thirty-five. 


Third  Year  Hours 

Statistics  232  2 

Anatomy  370,  371,  372  10 

Biochemistry  321,  371  ll/i 

Zoology  426  2 Vi 

ONE  OF  Botany  370  2% 

Chemistry  387-  3 

* Microbiology  370  5 


Microbiology  370  must  be  taken  in  either  the  Third  or  Fourth  Years. 
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Fourth  Year 


Hours 


Physiology  426,  476  7 

A selection  of  four  of  the  following,  with  a minimum  of  1 2 hours. 

Biochemistry  421  2 

Biochemistry  471  6 

Botany  370  2/4 

* Microbiology  370,  472,  473,  475,  476  5,  3,  2,  6 or  2 

Parasitology  470  4 

Pharmacology  470  5 

Physics  460  5 

Physiology  424  2 

Zoology  431,  432,  438,  439  4 

ONE  OF  Anatomy  498  7 

Biochemistry  498  7 

Botany  498  7 

Microbiology  498  7 

Physiology  498  7 

Zoology  498  7 


G^GG^A/Y/T 

The  term  “course”  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Year  programmes  outlined 
below  refers  to  one  which  extends  over  both  terms  of  the  academic  session. 
Two  one- term  courses  (designated  by  F for  Fall  Term  or  S for  Spring  Term 
after  the  course  number)  are  considered  the  equivalent  of  a full  course. 
Students  enrolled  in  the  Third  Year  of  the  Honour  Course  in  1969-70  will  be 
required  to  take  Geography  320  in  the  Fourth  Year  if  they  do  not  select  it  as 
an  option  in  their  Third  Year  programme.  Students  are  invited  to  consult  with 
a staff  counsellor  in  their  selection  of  options. 

Third  Year 


Geography  390 

five  additional  courses,  including  at  least  two  in  Geography.  Geography 
options  include  Geography  242  and  any  course  in  the  300—399  number  series 
except  301,  324F,  330  and  373S. 

Fourth  Year 

Geography  320,  491 

THREE  other  courses  including  at  least  ONE  in  Geography  from  the  300-399 
number  series. 


GEOLOGY 

A student  with  standing  in  the  Second  Year  of  the  honour  course  in  Physics 
and  Geology  may  be  admitted  to  the  Third  Year  of  this  course. 


Microbiology  370  must  be  taken  in  either  the  Third  or  Fourth  Years. 


Hours 

Third  Year 

A selection  of  at  least  1 2 hours  from 

Botany  220  5 

Chemistry  321  1 

Geology  323  2 

* Geology  324  3 

*t  Geology  325  4 

Geology  326  2 

Geology  370  2 

Geology  371  4 

GeoZogy  372  2 

||  Mathematics  335  2 

||  iVzysz'cs  223S  and  270Y  (part)  3 

Physics  330  1 

Physics  331  2 

Zoology  350  4 

t Zoology  423  4 

Geology  320,  321,  322,  390  13 

Fourth  Year 

A selection  of  at  least  1 9 hours  from 

Geology  420  5 

Geology  421  5 

Geology  423  2 

Geology  424  4 

Geology  425  4 

Geology  426  4 

§GeoZogy  470  3 

Botany  320,  Zoology  327  2 

II  Physics  44 1 5 

Physics  475  3 

Zoology  436  4 

Up  to  eight  hours  of  Third  Year  courses  not  previously  taken  to  8 

Geology  221,490  3 


LIFE  SCIENCES 

(Botany  and  Zoology,  Microbiology,  and  Physiology  and  Biochemistry) 


*The  selection  must  include  at  least  one  of  Geology  324,  32 S. 
t Zoology  423  is  a co- requisite  for  Geology  325. 

^Mathematics  335  and  Physics  223S  and  270Y  (part)  are  prerequisites  for  Physics  441 
(Exploration  Geophysics)  in  the  Fourth  Year. 

§ Geology  470  may  be  increased  to  six  hours  by  arrangement  with  the  department. 
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Third  Year 

Botany  and  Zoology  Division 


Hours 


Zoology  400  2 

TWO  OF  Biochemistry  37 1 414 

Botany  373  4 

Microbiology  370  5 

Zoology  423  4 

Zoology  424  4 

Biochemistry  321  3 

Botany  320,370,37  1 714 

Zoology  327,  393,  426  714 

Microbiology  Division 

Zoology  400  2 

one  OF  Botany  371  and  Zoology  393  6 

Chemistry  321,  381  8 

Biochemistry  321,  37 1 714 

Botany  370  214 

Microbiology  370  5 

Zoology  426  214 

Physiology  and  Biochemistry  Division 

Zoology  400  2 

Biochemistry  321,  37 1 714 

Botany  37  1 3 

Chemistry  387  3 

*Chemistry  321,  381,  or  an  approved  science  course  8 

Zoology  393 


Fourth  Year 

All  students  entering  the  Fourth  Year  of  the  Botany  and  Zoology  Division, 
and  those  wishing  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  Type  A course  in  Science 
(General)  or  Biology  at  Ontario  Colleges  of  Education,  must  attend  a field 
course  ( Biology  490)  immediately  prior  to  the  First  Term.  This  course  extends 
over  approximately  three  weeks,  and  board  and  lodging  are  not  expected  to 
exceed  $75.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Departments  of 
Botany  and  Zoology. 


Botany  and  Zoology  Division  Hours 

Biology  490  4 

A selection  of  at  least  20  hours  from  the  following  courses: 

Biochemistry  421  and  471  8 

Parasitology  470  4 

Any  Fourth  Year  Botany  or  Zoology  course  listed  4 or  5 


Special  work  in  one  subject  may  be  substituted  for  one  course.  Courses  of 
the  Third  Year  not  previously  taken,  or  courses  of  a corresponding  standard 
in  another  Department  may  be  substituted  for  those  listed. 


*Chemistry  321,  381  are  prerequisites  to  Biochemistry  in  Fourth  Year. 
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Microbiology  Division  Hours 

TWO  OF  Microbiology  470,  472,  473  4,  3 or  2 

A course  in  Biochemistry  or  Botany  or  Parasitology  or  Zoology 
to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Department  involved.  4 to  6 

Microbiology  47 1 6 

Microbiology  475  5 

Microbiology  476  2 

Physiology  and  Biochemistry  Division 

Biochemistry  421,  422  3 

Physiology  422  3 

ONE  of  the  following  sections: 


Section  I-Biochemistry 


Biochemistry  47 1 
Microbiology  370 
Biochemistry  472 

tONE  of  the  following  to  be  selected 
Biochemistry: 


in  consultation  with  the 


Botany  475  or  490 
Chemistry  422F,  423S 
Microbiology  472  or  475 
Parasitology  470 
Physics  460 

Physiology  424  or  475  or  476 
Zoology  438 


6 

5 

7 

staff  in 
4 

each  1 
3 or  6 
4 

3 

, 6 or  4 

4 


Section  II-Physiology 

Physiology  473  6 

A selection  of  approximately  20  hours  from  the  following: 

Biochemistry  471  6 

Biochemistry  472  7 

Botany  475  4 

Botany  490  4 

Chemistry  422F  2 

Microbiology  370  5 

Microbiology  472  or  47 5 3 or  6 

Physics  460  3 

Physiology  424  2 

Physiology  475  6 

Physiology  476  4 

Physiology  496  1 

Zoology  431  2 

Zoology  432  2 

Zoology  438  7 

Zoology  440  4 


tOn  petition  a second  option  may  be  permitted. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE 
DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCE 


HONOUR  COURSE  IN  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 

Every  student  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commerce  must  be 
registered  in  one  of  University  College,  Victoria  College,  Trinity  College,  St. 
Michael’s  College,  New  College,  or  Innis  College. 

Procedure  for  admission,  registration  and  enrolment  and  the  conditions  for 
academic  standing  and  examinations  are  the  same  as  those  prescribed  for 
students  in  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  as  stated  on  pages 
116—118  of  this  Calendar. 

Third  Year  Programme 

two  OF  Commerce  220*,  300,  320,  400,  401,  422,  424 
one  OF  Economics  101,  222,  322,  323,  (339F  and  340S) 

Mathematics  234 
Statistics  342 

ONE  OF  Economics  101,202,221 
ONE  other  third  year  course  in  Commerce  or  Economics. 
one  course  other  than  Commerce  or  Economics;  or  Economics  220;  or 
Statistics  232  if  not  taken  in  second  year. 

♦Commerce  220  is  to  be  included  if  not  taken  in  the  Second  Year. 


Notes:  (1)  Economics  202  or  (204F  and  205S)  or  (240F  and  24 IS  and 
332)  and  Economics  220  or  Statistics  232  and  at  least  ONE  of 
Economics  101  or  338,  221,  322  must  be  completed  before  the 
end  of  this  year. 

(2)  The  following  courses  have  prerequisites: 

Economics  332  — Economics  240F  and  24 IS 
Economics  327  - Mathematics  234  and  Statistics  232 
Actuarial  Science  333  — Actuarial  Science  233S 
Statistics  342  — Statistics  242  or  (Statistics  232  and 
Mathematics  225)  or  Statistics  252. 


Fourth  Year  Programme 

FOUR  courses  in  Commerce  and  Economics  selected  from  the  300- and  400- 
series  including  at  least  ONE  in  Commerce  and  one  in  Economics 
ONE  course  other  than  Commerce  or  Economics 
Commerce  421. 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


Third  and  Fourth  Years 
(St.  George  Campus) 

The  hours  of  instruction  given  are  subject  to  change,  and  alternative 
hours  may  be  provided. 

Accounting 

See  “Political  Economy— Commerce” 

Actuarial  Science 

See  “Mathematics” 

Akkadian 

See  “Near  Eastern  Languages” 

Anatomy 

Honour  Courses 

ANA  370.  Study  of  the  Human  Body  by  Dissection  (continued).  Order  of 
dissection:  Abdomen,  Thorax,  Pelvis,  and  Lower  Limb.  W 2—4, 
F 10-1. 

ANA  371.  Embryology.  Three  preliminary  lectures  on  early  development  are 
followed  by  22  lectures  on  organogenesis.  Special  consideration  is 
given  to  the  etiology  of  congenital  abnormalities.  W 4. 

ANA  372.  Histology.  100  hours  of  lecture  demonstrations  and  practical  work 
are  given  to  the  study  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  tissues 
and  organs  of  the  human  body.  M 9—1 1,  Tu  2—4. 

ANA  498.  Research  Project.  A research  project  in  gross  anatomy  or  histology 
under  the  supervision  of  a staff  member  of  the  department. 
Arrangements  to  be  made  with  the  staff  member  prior  to  registra- 
tion for  the  academic  year. 

Anthropology 

The  honour  courses  available  for  concentration  in  the  Third  Year  of  the 

General  Arts  Course  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

Enrolment  in  all  courses  in  Anthropology  must  be  carried  out  in  the 

Department  during  the  registration  period. 

ANT  300.  Man  Through  Time.  Physical  anthropology,  archaeology  and  cul- 
ture history.  Tu  9,  Th  9,  + 1 hour. 
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Honour  Courses 

Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic  Archaeology.  Tu  9,  F 11  — 1. 


*ANT  321. 
*ANT  323. 

*ANT  325. 

*ANT  326. 
*ANT  328. 

*ANT  329. 

* ANT  330. 

ANT  333. 
ANT  334. 

ANT  335. 

ANT  336. 

ANT  337. 

ANT  420. 

ANT  423. 
ANT  424. 

ANT  425. 
ANT  426. 

ANT  427. 

ANT  428. 
ANT  429. 


Economic  and  Political  Anthropology.  Prerequisite:  ANT  220  or 
instructor’s  permission.  M 2,  Tu  1 1,  F 12. 

Peoples  and  Cultures  of  Africa.  Prerequisite:  ANT  220  or  instruc- 
tor’s permission.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

Art  of  Africa,  Oceania  and  North  America.  M 4,  W 1. 


Peoples  and  Cultures  of  Southeast  Asia.  Prerequisite:  ANT  220 
or  instructor’s  permission.  Tu  2,  W 2-4.  (Not  offered  1969—70.) 


Religion  and  Folklore.  Prerequisite:  ANT  220  or  instructor’s  per- 
mission. M 10,  Tu  1,  Th  1. 

Language  and  Culture.  I.  Language  Typology.  II.  Relationships 
between  cultures  and  linguistic  structures.  3 hours. 

Archaeological  Field  Work  and  Analysis.  Tu  2—4. 

Fossil  Man  and  Human  Evolution.  Prerequisite:  ANT  224  or 
instructor’s  permission.  W 1 1,  F 1 1 — 1. 

Human  Biology  of  Living  Peoples.  Prerequisite:  ANT  224  or 
instructor’s  permission.  M 1 1,  F 11—1. 

Primate  Behaviour.  Prerequisite:  ANT  224  or  instructor’s  per- 
mission. T 9,  F 9-1 1. 

Heredity.  Evolution  and  Society.  Prerequisite:  ANT  224  or  in- 
structor’s permission.  M 9,  W 9-1 1. 

Social  Change.  I.  The  development  of  concepts  and  theories. 
II.  The  comparative  study  of  changing  communities.  Prerequisite: 
ANT  220  or  instructor’s  permission.  M 1 1,  Tu  9,  Th  10. 

People  and  Cultures  of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Pre- 
requisite: ANT  220  or  instructor’s  permission.  Tu  1,W  1,F  11. 

Advanced  Regional  Archaeology.  A detailed  study  of  the  archaeo- 
logy of  two  selected  world  areas.  Prerequisite:  an  archaeology 
course.  M 12,  W 1 1-1. 

The  Development  of  Urban  Life.  M 3 — 5,  Th  9. 

Human  Osteology.  Prerequisite:  ANT  224  or  instructor’s  permis- 
sion. Tu  1—4. 

Culture  and  Communication.  Prerequisite:  ANT  220  or  instruc- 
tor’s permission.  Th  2-4. 

Human  Growth,  Development  and  Constitution.  Th  9 — 1 1. 

Urban  Fieldwork.  Seminar  and  Practice.  Prerequisite:  ANT  220 
or  instructor’s  permission. 
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ANT  432.  Human  Genetics.  The  same  as  ZOO  432. 
ANT  433.  Seminar  in  Archaeological  Theory.  2 hours. 

Applied  Mathematics 

See  “Mathematics” 

Arabic 

See  “Islamic  Studies” 

Aramaic 

See  “Near  Eastern  Languages” 


Astronomy 

General  Courses  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

AST  310  The  same  as  AST  320  and  370.  Prerequisites:  AST  210,  MAT  210 
and  PHY  210.  W 1,  F 1;  Th  2-4  (Lab.)  or  evenings  as  arranged. 

Honour  Courses 

AST  320.  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics.  A course  which  is  basically  astro- 
physical  in  its  approach.  A variety  of  fields  of  current  astronomical 
interest  are  discussed.  Topics  include  the  solar  system,  the  Galaxy, 
and  extragalactic  systems.  Lecture  W 1,  F 1. 

AST  370.  Practical  Astrophysics.  Intended  to  accompany  AST  320,  and 
consisting  of  tutorial  periods,  exercises  in  astrophysics  and  the 
reduction  and  interpretation  of  observations.  The  students  are 
encouraged  to  use  the  telescopes  and  auxiliary  equipment  on  the 
roof  of  the  Burton  tower.  (Lab.)  Th  2—4  or  evenings  as  arranged. 

AST  420.  Astrophysics.  The  application  of  physical  principles  to  the  study 
of  stellar  atmospheres,  stellar  interiors  and  interstellar  matter. 
Tu  1 2,  Th  2. 

AST  430.  Fundamental  Astronomy.  Positional  astronomy,  stellar  statistics, 
stellar  motions,  galactic  structure,  distance  scales.  M 10,  Th  10. 

AST  440.  Topical  Astronomy.  A course  in  which  topics  of  special  or  current 
interest  will  be  presented  systematically  and  in  detail.  Th  3. 

AST  470.  Observational  and  Laboratory  Astronomy.  Observations  in  astro- 
nomy and  astrophysics  with  the  74-inch  telescope  and  other 
equipment  at  the  David  Dunlap  Observatory.  Tu  3—6  and  in  the 
evening  as  arranged. 
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BCH  321. 

Biochemistry 

Given  by  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 

General  Biochemistry.  An  introductory  lecture  course.  Tu  9, 
Th  9,  F 9. 

BCH  371. 

General  Biochemistry.  An  introductory  laboratory  course.  Pre- 
requisite for  BCH  471.  A Sec.  F 10— 1;  B Sec.  F 2— 5;  and  M 2— 5 
Second  Term. 

BCH  421. 

Aspects  of  Molecular  Biology.  An  advanced  lecture  course  on  the 
structure  and  functions  of  macromolecules  (nucleic  acids,  proteins, 
enzymes).  W 10,  Th  11. 

BCH  422. 

Physical  Biochemistry.  A series  of  lectures,  discussions  and  tutorial 
sessions  on  applications  of  physical  chemistry  to  molecular  biol- 
ogy: e.g.  thermodynamics  of  biological  systems;  inter-  and  intra- 
molecular forces;  methods  of  determining  particle  size,  shape  and 
structure,  etc.  Th  12. 

BCH  471. 

Advanced  Biochemistry  Laboratory.  A course  illustrating  the 
practice  and  principles  of  techniques  which  are  important  in  Bio- 
chemical Research.  The  course  includes  studies  of  enzyme  kinetics; 
electrometric  titrations;  the  isolation,  characterization  and  deter- 
mination of  biochemically  important  substances;  the  applications 
of  manometric  methods,  chromatography,  spectrophotometry,  and 
the  use  of  radioactive  tracers,  in  addition  to  the  usual  biochemical 
procedures.  Prerequisite:  BCH  371  or  equivalent.  A Sec.  Tu  9—5; 
B Sec.  F 10-5. 

BCH  472. 

Special  Work  in  Biochemistry.  Normally  this  will  be  done  in  the 
Department  of  Biochemistry.  Students  may  be  allowed  to  under- 
take projects  in  certain  other  Departments,  but  only  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  staff  in  Biochemistry.  7 hours. 

BCH  498. 

Project  in  Biological  Sciences.  Equivalent  to  7 hours. 

BIO  310. 

Biology 

Cytology,  Genetics  and  Evolution.  The  evolutionary  effects  of 
mutation  and  selection  on  the  mechanisms  of  heredity.  Prerequi- 
site: First  Year  Botany  or  Zoology  or  Biology.  Tu  2,  Th  2;  (Labs.) 
A Sec.  Th  9-12;  B Sec.  F 9-12. 

BIO  490. 

Field  Course.  A practical  course  dealing  with  plant  and  animal 
communities  in  a variety  of  aquatic  and  terrestrial  environments. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  methods  of  measuring  environmental  factors 
and  sampling  of  plants  and  animals.  Equivalent  to  4 hours  per 
week. 

Botany 

General  Courses  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

BOT  310.  Plant  Ecology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing  with  the 
interrelations  of  plants  with  the  environment.  Both  terrestrial  and 
aquatic  habitats  will  be  considered.  Prerequisite:  BOT  210  or  21 1. 
W 2,  F 2;  (Lab.)  Th  9-12. 
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BOT  311. 

BOT  320. 
BOT  370. 
BOT  371. 

BOT  373. 

BOT  470. 
BOT  471. 

BOT  472. 

BOT  473. 
BOT  475. 

BOT  476. 
BOT  477. 
BOT  478. 


Plant  Physiology  and  Biochemistry.  A lecture  and  laboratory 
course  covering  the  metabolism,  growth,  mineral  nutrition  and 
general  physiology  of  plants.  Prerequisite:  CHM  211  and  First- 
Year  Botany  or  Zoology  or  Biology.  W 1,  F 1;  (Labs.)  A Sec. 
W 9-12;  B Sec.  F 9-12. 

Honour  Courses 

General  Ecology.  A lecture  course  dealing  with  the  interrelation- 
ships of  plants  and  animals  with  their  environment.  Populations 
and  communities.  M 9,  W 9. 

Cytology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  the  cytogenetics  of 
variation  and  evolution  in  plants  and  animals.  Second  term,  W 1 1, 
Th  12;  F 2-5  (Lab.). 

Plant  Physiology  and  Biochemistry.  A lecture  and  laboratory 
course  on  the  metabolism  and  physiology  of  plants  and  plant  cells. 
Second  term,  M 11,  W 10,  Th  11  (Lab.)  A Sec.  W 2-5;  B Sec. 
F 10-1. 

Systematic  Botany.  An  introduction  to  the  flora  of  Ontario  in- 
cluding a consideration  of  the  more  important  families  of  vascular 
plants.  Th  10,  Th  2—5  (Lab.). 

Vascular  Plants.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  anatomy, 
reproduction  and  phylogeny.  4 hours  a week. 

Biosystematics.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing  with 
speciation  in  organisms  and  with  current  uses  of  cytological,  bio- 
chemical and  numerical  techniques  in  taxonomy.  Prerequisite: 
BOT  373  or  equivalent.  (Next  offered  in  1970—71  and  in  alternate 
years.)  4 hours  a week. 

Phycology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing  with  the 
taxonomy  and  morphology  of  the  algae,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  freshwater  algae.  4 hours  a week. 

Mycology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  the  morphology 
and  classification  of  the  fungi.  Tu  1 1,  Th  2— 5 (Lab.). 

Advanced  Plant  Physiology.  A course  of  lectures  dealing  with 
hormonal  and  other  regulatory  mechanisms  in  growth  and  mor- 
phogenesis, with  a laboratory  project  chosen  in  consultation  with 
staff.  Th  10,  Laboratory  3 hours  by  arrangement. 

Plant  Pathology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  the  diseases 
of  plants.  M 10,  Tu  2-5  (Lab.). 

Cytology.  A seminar  and  laboratory  course  on  selected  problems 
in  cytology.  M 10;  M 1 1-2  (Lab.). 

Palaeobotany.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  fossil  plants, 
based  on  phylogenetic  studies  and  dealing  with  relevant  geological 
and  geographical  problems.  4 hours  a week. 
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BOT  479. 
BOT  480. 

BOT  481. 


BOT  482. 

BOT  484. 

BOT  490. 
BOT  491. 

BOT  493. 
BOT  494. 
BOT  495. 
BOT  498. 


Bryology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing  with  the  eco- 
logical and  geographic  distribution,  morphology,  taxonomy  and 
identification  of  mosses  and  hepatics.  4 hours  a week. 

Plant  Breeding.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  the  origin  and 
evolution  of  cultivated  plants,  as  controlled  by  man,  and  the 
application  of  genetics  to  modern  methods  of  plant  breeding.  4 
hours  a week. 

Radioisotopes  in  Biology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  the 
basic  principles  of  tracermethodology  and  measurement  of  radio- 
activity, principles  and  conditions  for  the  use  of  radioisotopes, 
application  of  tracermethodology  to  the  problems  of  intermediary 
metabolism,  and  practical  problems  concerned  with  health  hazards. 
Th  1 ; (Lab.)  M 2— 5 or  as  arranged. 

Plant  Virology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  nature  and  properties  of  viruses,  fundamentals  of 
virus  infection,  effects  of  viruses  on  host  plants,  epidemiology  and 
virus  inactivation.  The  laboratory  deals  primarily  with  research 
methods.  4 hours  a week. 

Floristic  Plant  Geography.  A lecture  and  seminar  course  dealing 
with  the  origin  and  development  of  the  flora  of  North  America 
and  with  techniques  of  mapping  plant  distributions.  W 10,  M 2—5. 
Prerequisite:  BOT  373  or  equivalent. 

Plant  Cell  Metabolism.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  certain 
aspects  of  plant  metabolism  in  relation  to  cell  structure  and 
metabolic  function.  Tu  10,  Laboratory  3 hours  by  arrangement. 

Electron  Microscopy.  A lecture  and  practical  course  on  the  tech- 
niques and  applications  of  the  electron  microscope  in  selected 
topics  of  plant  morphology,  ultrastructural  cytology  and  virology. 
Available  to  a limited  number  of  students.  4 hours  by  arrange- 
ment. 

Ecology  of  Wetland  and  Aquatic  Ecosystems.  A lecture  and 
laboratory  course  dealing  with  the  main  wetland  and  aquatic 
ecosystems  and  the  relation  between  the  edaphic  environment  and 
plant  growth  and  distribution.  4 hours  a week. 

Experimental  and  Physiological  Ecology.  A lecture  and  laboratory 
course  dealing  with  an  experimental  approach  to  ecology,  espec- 
ially to  those  problems  concerning  soil-plant  interrelations  and 
adaptations.  4 hours  per  week. 

Applied  Ecology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  the  applica- 
tion of  ecological  principles  to  problems  of  land  utilization  for 
agriculture,  forestry  and  conservation,  and  to  problems  of  pollution 
and  land  reclamation.  4 hours  by  arrangement. 

Project  in  Biological  Sciences.  Equivalent  to  7 hours. 
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Chemistry 


CHM  314. 

General  Courses 

Inorganic  Chemistry.  Atomic  structure  and  its  relation  to  chemi- 
cal properties  of  the  elements,  valence  theory,  stereochemistry  of 
inorganic  compounds,  co-ordination  compounds,  redox  potentials. 
Prerequisite:  CHM  214.  Tu  2,  Th  2;  (Lab.)  Th  9-12. 

CHM  317. 

Physical  Chemistry.  Properties  of  matter  as  related  to  chemical 
processes,  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  and  their  application  to 
homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  equilibrium,  and  introduction  to 
chemical  kinetics.  Prerequisite:  MAT  210  or  PHY  210.  W 1,  F 1; 
(Labs.)  A Sec.  Tu  9-12;  B Sec.  Th  9-12. 

CHM  321. 

Honour  Courses 

Intermediate  Organic  Chemistry.  Reaction  mechanisms,  stereo- 
chemistry, applications  of  spectroscopy  to  structural  problems. 
W 1,  Th  12. 

CHM  324F.  Intermediate  Inorganic  Chemistry.  W 1 1,  F 9,  First  term. 

CHM  325F.  Crystallography.  Classical  crystallography:  faces,  symmetry,  axes, 
indices.  W 3,  First  term. 

CHM  326S.  Introduction  to  Atomic  and  Molecular  Spectroscopy.  Elementary 


CHM  327 

theory  of  radiation.  Selection  rules.  Electronic,  infrared,  e.s.r.  and 
n.m.r.  spectra.  W 1 1,  Th  10,  Second  term. 

Wave  Mechanics,  Statistical  Thermodynamics  and  Kinetics.  Tu  9, 
F 12,  First  term.  Tu  9,  W 3,  F 12,  Second  term. 

CHM  329F.  Applications  of  Mathematics  to  Chemical  Problems.  W 10,  F 10. 
CHM  340S.  Organic  Chemistry  of  Biologically  Important  Compounds.  The 


CHM  371. 

structural  and  synthetic  chemistry  of  aminoacids,  proteins,  carbo- 
hydrates, isoprenoids,  alkaloides,  etc.  W 10,  F 10,  Second  term. 

Organic  Chemistry.  A laboratory  course  for  Third  Year  students 
in  Chemistry.  M 10— 1,  M 2—5. 

CHM  372. 

Organic  Chemistry.  A laboratory  course  for  Third  Year  students 
in  Physics  and  Chemistry.  Th  2—5. 

CHM  374. 

Inorganic  Chemistry.  A laboratory  course  for  Third  Year  students 
in  Chemistry.  Th  2—5. 

CHM  377. 

Physical  Chemistry.  A laboratory  course  for  Third  Year  students 
in  Chemistry.  Tu  10—1,  Tu  2—5. 

CHM  378F.  Physical  Chemistry.  A laboratory  course  for  Third  Year  students 
in  Mathematics  and  Chemistry,  and  Physics  and  Chemistry. 
Tu  10-1,  Tu  2-5. 
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CHM381.  Organic  Chemistry.  A laboratory  course  for  Third  Year  students 
in  Life  Sciences.  Tu  2—5,  W 2—5. 

CHM  387.  Physical  Chemistry.  A laboratory  course  for  students  in  the 
biological  sciences.  M 2—5,  Th  2-5,  First  term;  or  Th  10-1  both 
terms. 


CHM  419F.  Introduction  to  Biological  Organic  Chemistry.  The  chemistry, 
including  stereochemistry  and  mechanisms,  of  enzymic  and  other 
processes  of  metabolism  and  reproduction  in  living  systems.  Tu  1 1, 
W 9,  First  term. 


CHM  420F.  Molecular  Orbital  Theory  in  Organic  Chemistry.  Application  of 
the  Huckel  molecular  orbital  approach  to  simple  organic  7r-systems. 
The  use  of  elementary  group  theory  to  treat  larger  7r-systems. 
Huckel’s  rule  and  aromatic  character.  Correlations  of  H.M.O.  re- 
sults with  experimental  data.  Basis  of  the  Woodward-Hoffman 
selection  rules.  M 10,  W 12,  First  term.  Prerequisite:  CHM  321. 

CHM421S.  Kinetics  and  Mechanism  in  Organic  Chemistry.  Theories  of  ele- 
mentary rate  processes  and  multistep  chemical  reactions.  Kinetic 
and  nonkinetic  methods  to  study  reaction  mechanism.  Correlation 
between  structure  and  mechanism.  M 10,  W 12.  Prereq:  CHM  321. 

CHM  422F.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemistry.  M 1 1,  Th  9. 

CHM  423S.  Structural  Organic  Chemistry.  M 1 1,  Th  9. 

CHM  424.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Tu  10,  Th  12. 

CHM  425.  Advanced  Methods  of  Analysis  and  Special  Topics  in  Inorganic 
Chemistry.  M 1 1 , W 9. 


CHM  427.  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry.  Chemical  reaction  kinetics;  topics 
chosen  from  solid  state  and  surface  chemistry,  and  from  polymer 
chemistry,  electrochemistry  and  nuclear  chemistry.  M 9,  F 9. 

CHM  471.  Advanced  Laboratory  Work  in  Organic  Chemistry:  introduction 
to  research. 

CHM  474.  Advanced  Laboratory  Work  in  Inorganic-Analytical  Chemistry: 

introduction  to  research. 

CHM  477.  Introduction  to  Research  in  Physical  Chemistry. 


Chinese 

See  “East  Asian  Studies” 


Classics 

CLASSICS  IN  TRANSLATION 

Courses  in  “Greek”,  “Greek  and  Latin  Literature”,  “Greek  and  Roman 
History”,  and  “Latin”  are  described  under  those  headings.  In  the  new  pro- 
gramme for  First  and  Second  Years,  courses  formerly  entitled  “Classics  in 
Translation”  are  listed  under  the  heading  “Greek  and  Latin  Literature  in 
Translation.” 
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CTR  300. 

General  Course 

(i)  The  History  of  Greek  Literature  with  assigned  readings  from 
Homer  to  Plato,  (ii)  The  History  of  Roman  Literature  with 
readings  from  Lucretius,  Cicero,  Catullus,  Horace,  Virgil, 
Ovid,  Juvenal  and  Apuleius.  The  same  as  GLL  196.  (Offered 
in  1969-70  only.)  Tu  12,  W 12,  Th  12. 

GREEK 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 
GRK300.  Greek  Epic  and  Tragedy  with  reading  of  Homer,  Iliad  I,  XXII 


GRK301. 

With  reading  of  Sophocles,  Antigone;  Euripides,  Medea.  Mil, 
W 11,  F 11. 

Aristophanes,  Plato.  Aristophanes,  Clouds;  Plato,  Protagoras. 
A continuation  of  GRK  201.  Tu  1 2,  W 12,  Th  1 2. 

GRK  303. 

Advanced  Readings  in  Greek.  Tu  12,  W 12,  Th  12. 

Honour  Courses 

GRK320. 

Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  Herodotus  VII  138—152,  172 — 
239,  VIII  40—96;  Thucydides  1.  (This  course  is  given  with 
GRH  320  and  one  hour  a week  (Th  2)  is  allotted  to  these  courses 
in  combination. 

GRK  321. 

Drama.  With  study  of  Sophocles,  Oedipus  Tyrannus;  Euripides, 
Hippolytus  and  Bacchae;  Aristophanes,  Frogs;  lecture  on  Co- 
medy. F 10  both  terms,  Th  10  Second  term. 

GRK  322. 

Philosophy.  Plato,  Republic  I— V.  M 10,  Th  12. 

GRK  330. 

The  same  as  GRK  300.  M 1 1,  W 1 1,  F 1 1. 

GRK  350. 

Hellenistic  Greek.  Readings  from  the  Septuagint  and  the  Pseud- 
epigrapha.  Prerequisite:  GRK  100  or  102,  and  200  or  202.  M 2, 
W 2,  F 2. 

GRK  420. 

Greek  Philosophy  and  Political  Theory,  with  study  of  Plato, 
Republic;  Aristotle,  Ethics  I— III,  X,  Categories.  Tu  1 1,  W 11, 
Th  11. 

GRK  421. 

Thucydides.  Thucydides  I,  II,  1-70,111,  1-50,  69-89,  IV,  1-41, 
V,  84-116,  VI,  27-32,  53-61,  89-93,  VII,  VIII,  54-98.  (This 
course  is  given  with  GRH  421,  and  2— Idh  hours  a week  (M  2-4, 
Th  10)  are  given  to  these  two  courses  in  combination.) 

GRK  422. 

Pindar  and  Theocritus.  Pindar,  Olympians  VI,  VII,  Pythians  I, 
IV;  Theocritus,  Idylls  I,  II,  VII,  XV,  XXVIII.  Translation  at 
sight.  W 3,  F 1 2 in  one  term,  1 hour  in  the  other. 

GRK  423. 

Prose  Composition  or  Option.  F 2. 

GRK  430. 

Plato,  Republic.  VI-X.  Tu  11. 

GRK  450. 

Hellenistic  Greek.  Readings  from  papyri  and  representative  Jewish 
and  Christian  Texts.  Tu  3,  W 1 2,  F 1 2. 
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GREEK  AND  LA  TIN  LITERA  TURE  IN  TRANS  LA  TION 


A self-contained  series  of  lectures  accompanied  by  prescribed  readings  in 

translation,  designed  to  provide  a classical  background  for  the  study  of  English 

literature. 

GLL320F.  Roman  Satire.  (1969-70  only.)  Th  2. 

GREEK  AND  ROMAN  HISTOR  Y 
General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

GRH300.  The  Social  and  Political  History  of  the  Roman  Empire;  the  Rise 
of  Christianity.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

GRH  301.  Detailed  Study  of  Roman  History.  The  detailed  study,  based  on 
original  sources  in  translation,  of  a special  period  in  Roman  history. 
Tu  12,  W 12,  Th  12. 

GRH  3 10.  The  Graeco-Roman  World:  a study  of  Greek  and  Roman  ideas 
and  institutions.  M 12,  T 12,  Th  12. 

Honour  Courses 

GRH  320.  Greek  History  490—432  B.c.  (This  course  is  given  with  GRK  320, 
and  one  hour  a week  (Th  2)  is  allotted  to  these  courses  in  com- 
bination.) 


GRH  321.  Roman  History  43  b.c.-a.d.  14.  With  study  of  Res  Gestae  Divi 
August i.  F 12,  First  term. 

GRH  420.  History  of  the  Roman  Empire.  With  special  reference  to  the 
period  30  b.C.-a.d.  69.  (This  course  is  given  with  LAT  420,  and 
2 hours  a week  (Tu  2—4)  are  allotted  to  these  two  courses  in 
combination.) 


GRH  421.  Greek  History,  478—404  B.C.  (This  course  is  given  with  GRK  421, 
and  2— 2Vi  hours  a week  (M  2-4,  Th  10)  are  allotted  to  these  two 
courses  in  combination.) 

GRH  485.  The  Development  of  the  Athenian  Political  Institutions.  F 2-4. 

GRH  486.  From  Republic  to  Principate:  the  last  century  of  the  Roman 
Republic  and  the  Augustan  reorganization.  F 2—4. 


LATIN 


General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

LAT  300.  Horace,  Tacitus;  Composition.  Tacitus,  A gricola;  Horace,  Epis-  j 
ties  1 1,  3,  5,  6,  9,  10,  12,  13,  16,  19,  20;  Odes  1 2-5,  7,  9,  10,  14, 
22-24,  29,  31,  34,  37;  II  3,  7,  10,  13,  14,  16;  III  1,  5,  8,  9,  13, 
21,  23,  30;  IV  5,  7,  15.  Prose  composition;  translation  at  sight. 
Tu  9,  Th  9 + 1 hour. 

LAT  301.  Plautus,  Livy;  Roman  Satire.  Plautus,  Rudens;  Livy  XXI;  < 
Horace,  Satires  I,  9,  1 0;  Juvenal,  Satires  3,  1 0.  M3.W3,  F 3. 
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LAT  320. 

LAT  330. 
LAT  420. 

LAT  421. 

LAT  422. 
LAT  423. 

LAT  424. 


EAS  300. 


Honour  Courses 

The  Literature  of  the  Augustan  Age,  with  study  of  VlRGIL,  Ec- 
logues I,  IV,  V,  VII,  VIII;  Georgies  I,  IV;  Aeneid  I,  II,  IV- VIII, 
XII;  Horace,  Odes  I 4,  5,  7,  9,  10,  13,  14,  22-25,  34,  37,  38; 
II  3,  7,  10,  13,  14,  18;  III  4-6,  9,  13,  21,  29,  30;  IV  2,  3,  5,  7, 
15;  Epodes  2,  4,  10,  13,  16;  Epistles  I 1,  2,  6,  7,  13,  14,  18—20; 
Propertius  I 1,  3,  8b,  11,  16;  II  1,  7,  12,  15,  28;  III  8;  IV  7; 
Tibullus  I 1 ; II  1,6;  Ovid,  Amores  I 3,  9,  1 1,  13-15;  II  7,  8, 
12,  16;  III  1,  2,  9,  11a.  M 3,  W 1 1,  F 9 both  terms;  Tu  12,  F 12 
Second  term. 

Virgil,  Aeneid  I-VI.  M 10,  Th  3. 

Tacitus,  Annals  XI— XVI.  Res  Gestae  Divi  Augusti.  (This  course 
is  given  with  GRH  420,  and  two  hours  a week  (Tu  2—4)  are 
allotted  to  the  two  courses  in  combination.) 

Roman  Satire  and  Ancient  Literary  Criticism.  With  reading  of 
Horace,  Satires  I 1,  4-6,  9,  10,  II  6;  Juvenal  1,  3,  10.  With 
study  of  Aristotle,  Poetics ; Horace,  Ars  Poetica;  Quintilian 
X.  Translation  at  sight.  W 10,  F 9. 

Prose  Composition  or  Option.  M 12. 

The  Literature  of  the  Empire,  with  reading  of  Seneca,  Letters 
(Summers)  7,  15,  47,  51,  56,  86,  88,  1 14;  Pliny,  Letters  (Prit- 
chard and  Bernard)  8,  16,  20, .21,  23,  25,  31,  35,  38,  39,  54,  59, 
61,  68,  75,  80,  90,  91;  Jerome,  Letters  22  (section  29  to  end), 
57,  107;  Petronius,  Satyricon  26—78,  111  — 1 12  and  poems  8, 
16,  20,  27,  31;  Apuleius,  Metamorphoses  1.  11  — 19;  3.  24—29; 
9.  17-21;  10.  13-17;  11.  12-15.  M 11  both  terms;  W 2 First 
term. 

Roman  Satire  and  Ancient  Literary  Criticism.  With  reading  of 
Horace,  Satires  I 1, 4-6,  9,  10;  II  6;  Juvenal,  1,  3,  10.  With 
study  of  Aristotle,  Poetics;  Horace,  Ars  Poetica;  Quintilian 
X.  M 10,  F 9. 

Commerce 

See  “Political  Economy” 

Computer  Science 

See  “Mathematics” 

Czech  and  Slovak 

See  “Slavic” 

East  Asian  Studies 

General  Course 

Advanced  Modern  Standard  Chinese.  Advanced  conversational 
Chinese  combined  with  selections  from  contemporary  Chinese 
writing.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 


EAS  302. 

EAS  304. 

EAS  306. 
EAS  3 1 0. 


EAS  320. 

EAS  321. 
EAS  322. 

EAS  323. 
EAS  324. 

EAS  325. 
EAS  326. 

EAS  327. 

EAS  328. 
EAS  329. 

EAS  330. 

EAS  331. 
EAS  332. 
EAS  334. 
EAS  336. 


Higher  Sanskrit.  Sanskrit  literature.  Two  plays:  Bhasa’S  Svapna- 
vasavadatta  and  Bodhayana’S  Bhagavadajjuka;  lyric  poetry: 
Amaru,  a novel:  Bana’S  Kadambari.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9 + 1 hour. 

Advanced  Modern  Japanese.  A continuation  of  EAS  204  at  a 
more  advanced  level.  Readings  from  modern  prose  works  in 
philosophy,  history,  literature  and  the  arts.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9 + 1 hour. 

Introduction  to  Asian  Civilization.  Tu  12,  W 12,  Th  1 2. 

Hindi  Literature.  Readings  in  Braj  and  AvadhI.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9 + 
1 hour. 

Honour  Courses 

Advanced  Modern  Standard  Chinese.  Advanced  conversational 
Chinese  combined  with  selections  from  contemporary  Chinese 
writing.  3 hours. 

Introduction  to  Asian  Civilization.  M 3,  Tu  1 2,  F 12. 

Higher  Sanskrit.  Sanskrit  literature.  Two  plays:  Bhasa’S  Svapna- 
vasavadatta  and  Bodhayana’S  Bhagavadajjuka;  lyric  poetry: 
Amaru,  a novel:  Bana’S  Kadambari.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9 + 1 hour. 

The  History  of  Modern  China  Since  1550.  See  HIS  380. 


Advanced  Modern  Japanese.  An  advanced  course  in  reading  mo- 
dern Japanese.  Selections  from  prose  works  in  philosophy,  history, 
literature  and  the  arts.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

The  History  of  Modern  Japan  Since  1550.  See  HIS  381. 


Intermediate  Classical  Chinese.  Representative  selections  from  the 
works  of  Classical  Chinese  authors  up  to  the  10th  Century  a.d. 

3 hours. 

Chinese  Philosophy.  Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  texts  in 
Han  and  Six  Dynasties  philosophy.  Prerequisites:  EAS  200,  203.  i 
2 hours. 


Introductory  Pali.  Including  early  philosophical  texts.  3 hours. 

Ancient  Indian  Philosophy.  From  the  origins  to  Nagarjuna. 

3 hours. 

Classical  Japanese.  Representative  selections  from  Japanese  clas-  1 
sics,  such  as  the  Kojiki,  Ise  monogatari,  Tannisho,  and  Ugetsu 
monogatari.  3 hours. 


The  Arts  of  Indian  Asia.  M 1 2,  Th  9. 

Introductory  Modern  Japanese  for  Chinese  Specialists.  3 hours. 

Introductory  Chinese  for  Japanese  Specialists.  2 hours. 

Vedic  and  Natyasastra.  Vedic  poetry:  texts  from  MacDonell, 
Vedic  Reader.  The  theory  of  the  classical  Indian  drama  according 
to  original  Sanskrit  texts.  3 hours. 


EAS  337. 

EAS  338. 
EAS  420. 

EAS  421. 
EAS  422. 

EAS  423. 
EAS  424. 
EAS  425. 
EAS  426. 


EAS  427. 

EAS  428. 

EAS  429. 
EAS  430. 

EAS  431. 
EAS  432. 

EAS  434. 

EAS  436. 
EAS  438. 


Indian  History.  The  History  of  the  Hindu  Dynasties  from  a.d. 
700—1800.  3 hours. 

Standard  Modern  Hindi.  (Kharf  bolt).  Tu  9,  Th  9 and  2 hours. 

The  Chinese  Novel.  Representative  selections  from:  Shui  Hu 
Chuan;  San  Kuo  Chih  Yen  I;  Hung  Lou  Meng;  3 hours.  (Until 

1969— 70  only.  Commencing  1970—71:  Advanced  Classical  Chi- 
nese. Representative  selections  from  the  Classical  Chinese  His- 
torians. 3 hours.) 

Indian  History.  Study  of  a special  period.  3 hours. 

Advanced  Sanskrit.  Vedic  poetry.  A later  drama  (Bhavabhuti, 
Uttararamacarita ).  A work  on  politics  and  economics  (Kautalya, 
Arthasastra- selections).  4 hours. 

Twentieth  Century  China.  A history  of  the  emergence  of  modern 
China  from  1895  to  the  present  day.  2 hours. 

Modern  Japanese  Authors.  A continuation  of  EAS  324  at  a more 
advanced  level.  3 hours. 

Kamakura  Japan.  A seminar  in  the  history  of  Japanese  govern- 
ment and  society,  1180-1334.  2 hours. 

Modern  Chinese  Literature.  Drama,  essays,  fiction  and  poetry  of 
the  20th  Century.  4 hours.  (Until  1969—70  only.  Commencing 

1970— 71:  19th  Century  Literary  Chinese.  An  advanced  reading 
course  covering  all  major  genres  of  literary  Chinese  of  the  period. 
3 hours.) 

Chinese  Philosophy.  Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  works  in 
T’ang  Buddhism  and  Neo-Confucianism.  Prerequisites:  EAS  326, 
327.  2 hours. 

Pali  Literature.  A philosophical  text:  Potthapada  Suttanta;  lyric 
poetry:  Suttanipata  Culavagga;  epic  poetry:  Bhuridatta  Jataka 
with  the  later  prose  narrative  ‘commentary’  on  the  latter.  4 hours. 

Medieval  Indian  Philosophy.  Since  Nagarjuna  (especially  logic 
and  aesthetics— with  reference  to  422).  3 hours. 

Classical  Japanese  Authors.  A continuation  of  EAS  330  at  a more 
advanced  level.  Representative  selections  from  works  by  classical 
poets,  novelists,  philosophers,  and  essayists.  4 hours. 

The  Arts  of  Indian  Asia.  M 12,  Th  9. 

Advanced  Modern  Japanese  for  Chinese  Specialists.  A continua- 
tion of  EAS  332  at  a more  advanced  level.  3 hours. 

Advanced  Chinese  for  Japanese  Specialists.  A continuation  of 
EAS  334  at  a more  advanced  level.  3 hours. 

Advanced  Classical  Chinese  Syntax.  2 hours. 

Pre-Han  Literature.  2 hours.  (Not  offered  in  1969—70). 
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EAS  440. 

Readings  in  19th  Century  Literary  Chinese.  2 hours.  (Until  1 969 — 
70  only.  Commencing  1970-71:  Classical  Chinese  Poetry.  Texts: 
Representative  selections  from  the  poets  of  the  Medieval  Period: 
Ts’ao  Chih;  Pao  Chao;  T’ao  Yuan-ming;  Li  Po;  Tu  Fu;  Po  Chii-i; 
Su  Tung-po.  3 hours.) 

EAS  441. 

Readings  in  Japanese  Intellectual  History.  Study  of  texts  relating 
to  Japanese  thought  from  early  times  to  the  Meiji  Restoration. 
Selection  of  material  will  be  made  as  far  as  possible  to  accom- 
modate the  interests  of  participating  students.  3 hours. 

EAS  442. 

Seminar  in  Japanese  Literature.  A seminar  on  selected  topics. 
3 hours. 

EAS  443. 

Modern  Chinese  Literature.  Drama,  essays,  fiction  and  poetry  of 
the  20th  Century.  3 hours.  (Commencing  1970—71.) 

EAS  444. 

The  Chinese  Novel.  Representative  selections  from:  Shut  Hu 
Chuan,  San  Kuo  Chih  Yen  I;  Hung  Lou  Meng.  3 hours.  (Com- 
mencing 1970—71.) 

EAS  445. 

Sanskrit  Kavya.  The  study  of  Indian  poetics  and  criticism  from 
original  sources,  including  detailed  study  of  Bhamaha’s  Kavya- 
lankara.  The  reading  of  a canto  of  a difficult  epic  with  a Sanskrit 
commentary  on  it:  Bharavi’S  Kiratarjumya  with  Mallinatha’S 
Ghantapatha  Vyakhya,  first  sarga.  2 hours. 

EAS  446. 

Introduction  to  Japanese  Music.  2 hours. 

EAS  447. 

Hindi  Literature.  Readings  in  Braj  and  Avadhi.  4 hours. 

EAS  448. 

Chinese  Bibliography  and  Reference  Works.  1 hour. 

EAS  450. 

Classical  Chinese  Poetry.  Texts:  Representative  selections  from 
the  poets  of  the  Medieval  Period:  Ts’ao  Chih;  Pao  Chao;  T’ao 
Yuan-ming;  Li  Po;  Tu  Fu;  Po  Chii-i;  Su  Tung-po.  3 hours. 

EAS  451. 

Classical  Chinese.  Representative  selections  from  the  works  of 
Classical  Chinese  philosophers.  3 hours. 

EAS  452. 

Marathi  Literature.  (For  students  of  Indian  history.)  Prerequisite: 
EAS  322  and  337.  3 hours. 

Economics 

See  “Political  Economy” 

EDN  300. 

Education 

Studies  in  Education.  M 2,  W 2,  F 2. 

Egyptian 

See  “Near  Eastern  Languages” 
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English 

Composition.  In  each  year  of  the  undergraduate  course  original  essays  are 
required  during  the  session  from  students  taking  the  general,  pass  or  honour 
courses  in  English,  even  from  those  who  have  received  dispensation  from 
attendance  at  lectures.  These  essays,  after  being  carefully  examined,  are 
returned  with  suggestions  and  criticisms,  and  the  marks  assigned  are  reckoned 
in  determining  standing  at  the  annual  examinations.  The  student  is  required  to 
obtain  a suitable  dictionary  and  a textbook  of  composition  from  a list 
supplied  by  the  instructor. 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

ENG  300.  English  Literature  from  Tennyson  to  the  Present.  Selections  from 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Yeats,  and  T.  S.  Eliot.  Selections 
from  Arnold  and  two  of  the  following:  D.  G.  Rossetti,  Chris- 
tina Rossetti,  Morris,  Swinburne,  Meredith,  Hopkins, 
Hardy.  Selections  from  Whitman  and  two  of  the  following: 
Dickinson,  Frost,  Pound,  Wallace  Stevens,  Auden,  Dy- 
lan Thomas  (Representative  Poetry,  Vol.  Ill  and  texts  to  be 
specified  by  the  instructor).  A novel  by  DlCKENS;  a novel  by 
George  Eliot.  Two  novels  chosen  from  the  works  of  two  of 
the  following:  James,  Conrad,  Forster,  Joyce,  Lawrence, 
Fitzgerald,  Faulkner,  and  Greene.  Two  of  the  following: 
Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus;  Newman,  On  the  Scope  and  Nature 
of  University  Education,  Lectures  IV  to  VII;  J.  S.  Mill,  On 
Liberty;  Arnold,  Culture  and  Anarchy.  Two  of  the  following: 
Shaw,  Saint  Joan;  O’Casey,  Juno  and  the  Paycock;  O’Neill, 
Long  Day’s  Journey  into  Night;  Beckett,  Waiting  for  Godot; 
Williams,  The  Glass  Menagerie.  Tu  10,  Th  10  + 1 hour. 

*ENG301.  Poetry  and  Prose.  At  least  six  of  the  following:  selections  from 
Chaucer,  The  Canterbury  Tales;  Milton,  Paradise  Lost;  Pope, 
Essay  on  Man  or  The  Dunciad;  SHELLEY,  Prometheus  Unbound; 
Wordsworth,  The  Prelude;  Tennyson,  Maud  or  Idylls  of  the 
King;  Meredith,  Modern  Love;  Eliot,  Four  Quartets;  one  recent 
poem  to  be  specified  by  the  instructor.  At  least  eight  critics,  to 
include  the  following:  Aristotle;  Sidney;  two  of  Dryden, 
Pope,  Johnson; Coleridge;  Arnold;  Eliot.  Practical  criticism. 
M 3,  W 3,  F 3. 


ENG  308.  Novel.  Fielding,  Tom  Jones;  Austen,  Emma;  Dickens,  Great 
Expectations;  Emily  Bronte,  Wuthering  Heights;  Hardy,  Tess 
of  the  D’Urbervilles;  James,  The  Turn  of  the  Screw;  Conrad, 
Heart  of  Darkness;  Joyce,  A Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a Young 
Man.  M 12. 

ENG  404.  The  same  as  ENG  438.  Tu  10,  both  terms;  Th  9,  Second  term. 
ENG  405.  The  same  as  ENG  439.  Tu  2,  both  terms;  W 1,  First  term. 

ENG  406.  The  same  as  ENG  440.  W 1 1,  both  terms;  Th  9,  First  term. 


ONE  of  the  following  may  be  substituted  for  ENG  301 : ENG  335,  439,  440,  454,  455, 
460.  Students  who  have  not  taken  ENG  100  may  substitute  ENG  204. 


Honour  Courses 

Students  in  all  honour  courses  in  English  shquld  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  history  of  English  Literature.  Suitable  texts  will  be  recommended  by  the 
Department. 
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ENG  320.  English  Prose,  Poetry,  and  Drama,  1660—1800.  The  works  of 
Dryden,  Swift,  Pope,  and  Johnson,  for  special  study;  Pepys, 
selections  from  The  Diary  (recommended  edition,  O.  F.  Morshead, 
ed.,  Harper  Torchbooks);  Addison  and  Steele,  selections  from 
The  Tatler  and  The  Spectator  (recommended  edition,  R.  J.  Allen, 
ed.,  Rinehart  Editions);  Horace  Walpole,  selected  letters;  Bos- 
well, The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson;  Wycherley,  The  Country 
Wife;  Congreve,  The  Way  of  the  World;  Gay,  The  Beggar’s 
Opera;  Sheridan,  The  School  for  Scandal;  selections  from  But- 
ler, Rochester,  Halifax,  Defoe,  Prior,  Thomson,  Young, 
Collins,  Gray,  Smart,  Goldsmith,  Gibbon,  Burns,  Cowper, 
Burke  (recommended  text,  English  Prose  and  Poetry,  1660- 
1800,  ed.  Frank  Brady  and  Martin  Price,  Rinehart  Editions). 
Tu  3,  Th  12. 


ENG  321.  English  Poetry  and  Prose,  1600—1660.  Poetry:  Selections  from 
Seventeenth  Century  Prose  and  Poetry  (ed.  Witherspoon  and 
Warnke).  Milton,  with  special  emphasis  on  Comus,  Lycidas, 
Sonnets,  Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Regained  or  Samson  Agonistes, 
Areopagitica,  Of  Education.  Prose:  Bacon,  Essays,  The  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,  Book  I;  Browne,  Religio  Medici;  selections 
from  Donne,  Jonson,  Burton,  Earle,  Walton,  Taylor, 
Traherne,  in  Seventeenth-Century  Prose  and  Poetry  (ed.  Wither- 
spoon and  Warnke).  Tu  10,  W 3,  both  terms;  Th  4,  Second  term. 

ENG  330.  Beowulf,  (ed.  Klaeber:  Heath);  other  texts  to  be  assigned.  M 9,  W 9. 

ENG  335.  English  Drama  to  1642.  Noah’s  Flood  (Chester);  Abraham  and 
Isaac  (Brome);  Secunda  Pastorum;  Everyman;  Heywood,  The 
Four  P.P.  ',  Udall,  Ralph  Roister  Doister;  Norton  and  Sack- 
ville,  Gorboduc;  Lyly,  Endymion;  Peele,  The  Old  Wives  Tale; 
Marlowe,  Tamburlaine,  Part  I,  Doctor  Faustus,  Edward  II;  Kyd, 
The  Spanish  Tragedy;  Shakespeare,  with  special  reference  to  at 
least  seven  of  the  following:  Love’s  Labours  Lost,  Richard  III, 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  As  You  Like  It,  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
Othello,  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  Coriolanus,  The  Winter’s  Tale; 
Jonson,  two  of  the  following:  Everyman  in  His  Humour,  Sejanus, 
Volpone,  The  Alchemist,  Bartholomew  Fair;  at  least  six  of  the 
following:  Dekker,  The  Shoemakers  Holiday ; Marston  and 
Webster,  The  Malcontent;  Chapman,  Jonson,  and  Marston, 
Eastward  Ho;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Philaster  or  A King 
and  No  King;  Webster,  The  Duchess  of  Malfi;  Middleton  and 
Rowley,  The  Changeling;  Middleton,  A Game  at  Chesse;  Mas- 
singer, A New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts;  Ford,  The  Broken  Heart. 
M 12,  W 2,  both  terms;  Th  4,  First  term. 
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ENG  370.  Inter-College  Option.  One  of  a group  of  seminars  on  special  sub- 
jects, restricted  to  a maximum  of  fifteen  students  each,  and  open 
to  students  from  all  colleges.*  W 1 1 . 

ENG 420.  Middle-English  Language  and  Literature.  For  special  study:  The 


Owl  and  the  Nightingale;  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight; 
selections  from  Piers  Plowman;  selections  from  the  works  of 
Malory.  For  further  study:  selections  from  Middle-English  verse 
romances;  Henryson,  The  Testament  of  Cresseid;  Dunbar; 
selections  from  Middle-English  lyrics.  Editions  to  be  chosen  by 
the  instructor.  Other  texts  to  be  assigned.  M 4,  F 2. 

ENG  435. 

Romantic  Poetry.  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Keats,  for  special  study;  selections  from  Crabbe, 
Scott,  Landor,  and  Clare;  Wordsworth,  Preface  to  Lyrical 
Ballads  (1802);  Coleridge,  selections  from  Biographia  Literaria; 
Shelley,  Defence  of  Poetry;  selected  essays  of  Lamb  and 
Hazlitt.  Tu  9,  F 12. 

ENG  436. 

Victorian  Poetry.  The  poetry  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  Ar- 
nold, for  special  study:  selections  from  such  poets  as  Fitz- 
gerald, Clough,  D.  G.  Rossetti,  C.  Rossetti,  Morris, 
Swinburne,  Meredith,  in  Victorian  and  Later  English  Poets 
(ed.  Stephens,  Beck  and  Snow).  Selections  from  the  critical 
writing  of  the  period  may  be  added  at  the  discretion  of  the 
instructor.  Tu  11,  W 12. 

ENG  438. 

Modern  Poetry.  Hardy,  Hopkins,  Yeats,  Pound,  Eliot,  Ste- 
vens, Auden,  Dylan  Thomas,  for  special  study.  Other  poets 
to  be  assigned  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  Tu  10,  both 
terms;  Th  9,  Second  term. 

ENG  439. 

Modern  Drama.  Wilde,  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest;  Shaw, 
Major  Barbara,  Heartbreak  House,  Saint  Joan;  Synge,  Riders  to 
the  Sea,  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World;  O’Casey,  The  Plough 
and  the  Stars  and  a later  play;  Eliot,  Murder  in  the  Cathedral; 
Yeats,  On  Baile’s  Strand,  Purgatory;  O’Neill,  The  Emperor 
Jones,  Long  Day’s  Journey  into  Night;  Williams,  A Streetcar 
Named  Desire;  Miller,  Death  of  a Salesman;  Beckett,  Waiting 
for  Godot;  Osborne,  Look  Back  in  Anger;  Pinter,  The  Care- 
taker; Albee,  Who’s  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf!  Three  plays  chosen 
from  the  work  of  three  of  the  following:  Pinero,  Maugham, 
Galsworthy,  Wilder,  Fry,  Dylan  Thomas,  Simpson,  Arden, 
a Canadian  dramatist.  Additional  reading:  plays  by  Ibsen,  Chek- 

hov, Strindberg,  Pirandello,  Brecht,  Sartre,  Ionesco. 
Tu  2,  both  terms;  W 1,  First  term. 

ENG  440. 

Modern  Novel.  Special  study  of:  Hardy,  Tess  of  the  D’Urber- 
villes;  James,  a selected  novel;  Moore,  Esther  Waters;  Conrad, 
Lord  Jim;  Galsworthy,  The  Man  of  Property;  Bennett,  The 

*A  list  of  seminars  for  the  following  year  will  be  announced  in  the  Second  term.  The 
restriction  in  numbers  makes  necessary  some  limitation  on  the  student’s  full  choice  of  a 
seminar. 
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Old  Wives’  Tale;  Forster,  Howards  End;  Lawrence,  Sons  and 
Lovers;  Joyce,  A Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a Young  Man;  Woolf, 
To  the  Lighthouse;  Huxley,  Point  Counter  Point;  Cather,  Death 
Comes  for  the  Archbishop;  Hemingway,  a selected  novel;  Faulk- 
ner, The  Sound  and  the  Fury;  a Canadian  novel,  or  another  novel 
in  English.  W 1 1,  both  terms;  Th  9,  First  term. 

ENG  454  Canadian  Literature  in  English.  Haliburton,  The  Clockmaker 
(First  Series);  Moodie,  Roughing  It  in  the  Bush;  Leacock,  Sun- 
shine Sketches;  MacLennan,  two  novels;  Callaghan,  two 
novels.  A prose  work  by  each  of  four  of  the  following:  Sinclair 
Ross,  F.  P.  Grove,  Ernest  Buckler,  Ethel  Wilson,  Morde- 
cai  Richler,  A.  M.  Klein,  Sheila  Watson,  Sara  Jeanette 
Duncan,  Malcolm  Lowry,  Robertson  Davies,  Margaret 
Laurence.  Selected  Poetry  from  1867  to  the  present.  Recom- 
mended reading:  Poets  of  the  Confederation  (ed.  Ross);  Poets 
between  the  Wars  (ed.  Wilson);  Pratt,  Collected  Poems  (ed. 
Frye);  Poetry  of  Mid-Century  (ed.  Wilson);  and  other  texts  chosen 
by  the  instructor.  Tu  3,  Th  12. 

ENG 455.  Nineteenth-Century  Thought.  Carlyle,  Newman,  Mill,  Rus- 
kin,  Arnold,  Huxley,  for  special  study.  Other  authors  may  be 
added  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  Tu  3,  Th  12. 


ENG  460.  Theories  of  Literature.  A study  of  central  theories,  principles  and 
methods  of  literary  criticism,  with  special  reference  to  the  Platonic, 
Aristotelian,  Horatian  and  Longinian  traditions;  Sidney;  Dryden; 
Johnson;  Coleridge;  Arnold;  Pater;  I.  A.  Richards;  T.  S. 
Eliot;  F.  R.  Leavis,  and  other  representative  critics  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Tu  3,  Th  12. 

ENG  465.  A Seminar  in  Writing.  Restricted  to  students  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Department  of  English,  show  special  aptitude  for  writing. 
Tu  4 4-  Zi  hour. 

ENG  470.  Inter-College  Option.  One  of  a group  of  seminars  on  special 
subjects,  restricted  to  a maximum  of  fifteen  students  each,  and 
open  to  students  from  all  colleges.  Tu  4 + Vi  hour. 

ENG  475.  Senior  Essay.  A scholarly  project,  chosen  by  the  student,  approved 
by  the  college  department,  and  supervised  by  one  of  its  instructors 


Fine  Art 

Courses  marked  * may  be  taken  by  students  of  the  Third  Year  of  the 
General  Arts  Course  concentrating  in  Fine  Art. 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

FAR  300.  European  Art  from  1 700  to  the  Present.  M 1 , M 2,  W 2,  F 2. 

Honour  Courses 
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FAR  320.  European  Art  from  1800  to  the  Present.  M 4 -6,  Tu  1 2. 
*FAR321.  The  Renaissance  in  Northern  Europe.  Th  9,  F 10. 
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*FAR  322. 

The  Baroque  Period  in  Rome.  M 1 1 , F 9. 

*FAR  323. 

Later  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture.  M 2,  Th  12. 

*FAR  324. 

The  Decorative  Arts  of  France,  England,  and  Canada.  Tu  11, 
Th  1 1. 

FAR  325. 

The  Art  of  Stage  Design:  its  history  and  basic  techniques.  Tu  2-5. 

FAR  326. 

The  Archaeology  of  the  Etruscan  and  Roman  Periods.  M 9. 

*FAR  327. 

Mediaeval  MS  Illumination.  Th  4—6. 

*FAR  370. 

Sculpture  and  Graphics.  Introduction  to  the  techniques  of  sculp- 
ture and  print-making.  Prerequisites:  FAR  170  and  270.  Studio, 
W 2—5;  or  Prerequisite  FAR  201.  M or  Th  1 1 ; Tu  2—5. 

♦FAR  371. 

Drawing  and  Painting.  Projects  based  on  the  historical  techniques 
of  painting.  Prerequisite:  FAR  170  or  201  or  270.  Studio, 
Th  2-5,  F 2-5. 

♦FAR  421. 

The  Art  of  the  Americas.  Tu  2,  Th  3. 

*FAR  422. 

Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century  Architecture.  Tu  3-5,  W 9. 

FAR  425. 

Mannerism  in  Italy.  M 10,Th2.  (Not  offered  in  1969-70). 

FAR  470. 

Advanced  Studio:  Individual  projects  in  painting.  M 9— 12,  W2-5. 

FAR  471. 

Sculpture.  Prerequisite:  FAR  370.  M 2—5,  F 2—5. 

FAR  472. 

Graphics.  Prerequisite:  FAR  370.  W 10— 1,  F 9—12. 

French 

In  order  to  be  a member  of  any  class  in  French,  a student  must  satisfy  the 
department  as  to  his  ability  to  profit  by  the  instruction  given. 

Supplementary  reading  and  language  laboratory  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  staff  may  be  required  of  students  in  all  years. 

A list  of  prescribed  texts  may  be  obtained  from  the  College  Departments. 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 


FRE  300. 

French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries. 

Prescribed  texts.  Supplementary  reading.  Composition.  An  exam- 
ination mark  of  at  least  50%  in  each  of  Authors  and  Composition 
is  required.  Prerequisite:  FRE  200  (old  programme).  MWF  10. 

FRE  301. 

Modern  French  Drama.  Prescribed  texts.  Supplementary  reading. 
Stylistics.  Oral  French.  Open  only  to  students  concentrating  in 
French.  M 3,  W 3,  F 3. 

Honour  Courses 

Students  will  not  be  admitted  to  upper  years  of  Honour  French  unless  they 
have  completed  the  appropriate  work  in  French  of  the  preceding  year. 
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FRE  320. 
FRE  325. 
FRE  330. 
FRE  335. 
FRE  340. 
FRE  345. 
FRE  350. 
FRE  355. 
FRE  360. 
FRE  380. 


FRE  390. 

FRE  420. 
FRE  422. 

FRE  424. 
FRE  426. 

FRE  428. 

FRE  440. 
FRE  452. 
FRE  470. 


French  Literature  in  the  Age  of  Enlightenment.  Tu  1 1 , F 2. 
French  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Tu  9,  Th  3. 
Mediaeval  French  Language  and  Literature.  M 2,  W 3. 
French-Canadian  Literature.  Th  1 1 . 

French  Composition.  Th  12  and  other  hours. 

Oral  French.  1 hour  to  be  arranged. 
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French  Semantics.  A Sec.  Th  9;  B Sec.  Th  2. 

Structure  of  the  French  Language.  W 4. 

The  same  as  French  300.  M 10,  W 10,  F 10. 

Inter-College  Option.  One  of  a group  of  specialized  seminars  in 
linguistic  and  literary  studies,  restricted  to  a maximum  of  eight 
students,  and  open  to  students  of  all  colleges  in  both  Third  and 
Fourth  Years.  A list  of  seminars  to  be  offered  will  be  made 
available.  2 hours  to  be  arranged. 

French  Cinema.  A study  of  the  French  film  as  a distinct  genre, 
and  including  its  relations  to  literature  and  drama  and  notions  of 
aesthetics,  structural  analysis  and  film  history.  1 hour  to  be 
arranged. 

The  French  Novel  from  1800  to  1940,  with  special  reference  to 
Stendhal,  Balzac,  Flaubert,  Zola,  Mauriac,  Gide  and 
Proust.  A Sec.  M 10;  B Sec.  Tu  10;  AB  Sec.  Th  10. 

French  Poetry  from  1800  to  1940,  with  special  reference  to 
Baudelaire,  Gautier,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Verlaine,  Rim- 
baud, Mallarme,  Valery,  Claudel.  AB  Sec.  W 9;  A Sec.  F 2;J 
B Sec.  F 3. 

French  Drama  from  1800  to  1940.  Th  4. 

French  Literary  Criticism  from  1800  to  1940.  A Sec.  Tu  1 1 ;j| 

B Sec.  Th  3. 

Contemporary  French  Literature:  poetry,  prose,  drama  from  1940 
to  the  present.  W 3. 

French  Composition.  A Sec.  M 12;  B Sec.  Tu  9;  C Sec.  W 2. 

French  Stylistics.  W 1 0 or  F 1 0. 

Graduating  Essay.  An  essay  of  30  to  40  typewritten  pages  ir 
length  on  a literary  or  linguistic  topic.  The  title  and  scope  of  the 
essay  must  be  approved  by  the  Department  of  French  in  the 
student’s  college.  Unscheduled;  rated  as  one  hour  per  week. 


Geography 

GGR  300F.  Geomorphology  Lab.  First  term.  Th  10—1. 

GGR301.  Quantitative  Geomorphology.  Open  to  Fourth  Year  students 
only.  Prerequisite:  GGR  300F.  GGR  370F  and  GGR  37 IS  are 
also  recommended  as  prerequisites.  M 11  — 1. 

GGR  302F.  Advanced  Climatology  I.  First  term.  M 3-5,  Th  3. 

GGR303S.  Advanced  Climatology  II.  Second  term  (probably  not  offered  in 
1969-70.) 

GGR304S.Air  Photo  Interpretation  and  Photogrammetry.  Second  term. 
F 2—5. 
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GGR305F.  Land  Management.  First  term.  F 2—4. 

GGR  320.  Philosophy  of  Geography.  Tu  10-12. 

GGR  322F.  Population  Geography.  First  term.  M 10,  W 10—12. 

GGR323S.  Research  Seminar  in  Population  Geography.  Prerequisite:  GGR 
322F.  Second  term.  W 10—12. 

GGR324F.  Contemporary  Trends  in  Urban  Research.  Open  to  Fourth  Year 
students  only.  First  term.  Th  10-12. 

GGR326S.  Industrial  Location  Theory  and  Analysis.  Second  term.  W 10-12. 

GGR  328S.  Transportation  Systems.  Prerequisite:  GGR  370F.  Second  term. 
Th  10-12. 
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GGR  330.  Combinatorial  Processes,  Geographic  Space  and  Planning.  Open 
to  Fourth  Year  students  only.  Prerequisite:  GGR  370F.  F 11  — 1. 

GGR332F.  Rural  Land  Use.  First  term.  Tu  2—4,  Th  2.  (Not  offered  1 969— 70) 

GGR  333S.  Research  Seminar  in  Rural  Land  Use.  Prerequisite:  GGR  332F. 
Second  term.  Tu  2— 4.  (Not  offered  1969—70.) 

GGR  334S.  Water  Resources.  Second  term.  M3— 5,Th3. 


GGR  336F.  Urban  Historical 


Geography.  First  term.  W 2-4. 


GGR  338S.  Cities  in  Developing  Countries.  Seminar:  discussions  based  on 
, assigned  readings  and  term  paper.  Second  term.  Mil  — 1. 

GGR  339S.  Seminar  on  the  French  Geographical  Literature.  Prerequisite:  a 
good  reading  knowledge  of  French.  Second  term.  W 2—4. 

JJjJ  GGR  340.  Europe.  M 2,  F 2-4. 

bin  the  GGR  342 F.  Seminar  on  the  Historical  Geography  of  Latin  America.  First 
term.  M 11  — 1. 
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GGR  343. 

China.  W 12,  F 1 1-1. 

GGR  344. 

The  U.S.S.R.  W 12,  FI  1-1. 

GGR  348. 

Historical  Geography  of  Canada.  M 2,  F 2-4. 

GGR  370F.  Linear  Models  in  Geography.  First  term.  W 2—4. 


GGR  371 S. 

Multivariate  Statistical  Methods  in  Geography.  Second  term. 
W 2-4. 

GGR  373S. 

Quantitative  Cartography.  Open  to  Fourth  Year  students  only. 
Prerequisites:  GGR  370F,  37 IS,  and  a knowledge  of  Fortran. 
Second  term.  F 9 — 11. 

GGR  390. 

Field  Camp.  A field  camp  of  approximately  one  week’s  duration 
is  held  in  September  for  students  in  the  Third  Year  of  Honour 
Geography.  The  cost  to  the  student,  including  board  and  trans-  < 
portation,  is  about  sixty  dollars. 

GGR491. 

B.A.  Thesis.  The  topic  for  the  research  project  should  be  selected 
by  the  end  of  the  Third  Year  and  approved  by  the  staff  supervisor. 
Students  are  expected  to  begin  work  on  the  project  during  the 
summer  preceding  the  Fourth  Year  and  to  complete  most,  or  all, 
of  their  field  work  during  this  period.  Two  bound  copies  of  the 
completed  thesis  must  be  submitted  no  later  than  March  15  of 
the  Fourth  Year.  Students  are  required  to  discuss  the  completed 
thesis  with  an  examining  committee. 

GLG  320. 

Geology 

Honour  Courses 

Petrology  I.  The  principles  of  petrology;  the  classification,  de- 
scription and  interpretation  of  the  sedimentary,  igneous  and 
metamorphic  rocks.  Microscopic  petrography.  Prerequisites:  GLG 
120,  220.  M 12,  W 2-5,  Th  1 1 . 

GLG  321. 

Stratigraphy  and  Sedimentation.  Principles  of  stratigraphy  with 
emphasis  on  tectonic  and  environmental  interpretation  of  Pre- 
cambrian  and  younger  rocks.  Laboratory:  problems  of  applied 
stratigraphy ; petrographic  interpretation.  Prerequisites:  GLG  120,  1 
220;  Co-requisites:  GLG  320,  322.  Tu  10,  Th  2—5. 

GLG  322. 

Tectonics.  Geometry  of  existing  deformational  structures  in  the 
earth’s  crust  and  reconstruction  of  their  mechanical  development. 
Prerequisites:  GLG  1 20,  220,  221 ; Co-requisite:  GLG  321 . Tu  9, 
Tu  2-5. 

GLG  323. 

Systematic  Mineralogy.  Principles  of  crystal  chemistry  and  their 
application  to  the  major  mineral  families. 

GLG  324. 

Physical  Geochemistry.  Chemical  thermodynamics,  phase  dia- 
grams, electrochemistry,  states  of  matter,  kinetics  with  examples 
from  natural  and  experimental  mineral  systems  at  a wide  range  of 
temperatures  and  pressures.  Prerequisites:  CHM  221,  GLG  220. 
M 10,  W 10,  F 10. 
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GLG  325.  Invertebrate  Macropaleontology.  Morphology,  evolution  and  stra- 
tigraphic significance  of  selected  marine  invertebrate  groups.  Lab- 
oratory: procedures  in  preparation,  taxonomy,  description,  and 
statistical  studies  of  populations  and  evolutionary  trends.  Pre- 
requisite: GLG  120;  Co-requisite:  ZOO  423.  M 10,  W 9 — 12. 

GLG  326.  Vertebrate  Paleontology.  A lecture  and  demonstration  course  on 
the  geological  history  of  vertebrate  animals  with  emphasis  on 
evolutional  trends.  GLG  120  and  ZOO  350  are  recommended  but 
are  not  prerequisites.  Tu  11  — 1. 

GLG  370.  X-ray  Crystallography.  Elementary  x-ray  diffraction  methods  and 
their  use  in  geological  studies.  Prerequisites:  PHY  130,  CHM  120. 
Tu  11-1. 

GLG  371.  Rock  and  Mineral  Analysis.  Principles  and  practice  of  analytical 
chemistry  as  applied  to  the  analysis  of  geological  materials.  Pre- 
requisite: CHM  120.  M 1 — 5. 

GLG  372.  Mineral  Identification  Laboratory.  A continuation  of  the  labora- 
tory work  in  mineralogy  of  course  221.  Prerequisite:  GLG  220. 
F 11-1. 

GLG  390.  Geology  Field  Camp.  A 7-day  field  camp  immediately  following 
the  Annual  Examinations  between  the  Second  and  Third  Years. 
Prerequisite:  GLG  120. 

GLG  420.  Petrology  II.  Petrogenesis  of  the  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks. 
Prerequisites:  GLG  320,  323,  324.  W 1 1 , Th  9,  Tu  2-5 . 

GLG  421.  Mineral  Deposits.  Theories  of  origin  of  mineral  deposits;  descrip- 
tion of  the  world’s  important  mineral  camps.  Prerequisites:  GLG 
320,  324.  TulO,  Thll,Th2-5. 

GLG  423.  Thermodynamics  of  Mineral  Equilibria.  A chemical  and  thermo- 
dynamical approach  to  problems  of  high  temperature  and  pressure 
phase  equilibria.  Application  of  experimental  results  to  petro- 
genetic  and  hydrothermal  problems.  Prerequisites:  GLG  320,  324. 
Tu  10,  F 9. 

GLG  424.  Stratigraphical  Paleontology.  The  study  of  life  and  stratigraphy. 

Paleoecology  with  special  emphasis  on  limestone  associations. 
Faunal  succession  and  correlation.  Prerequisites:  GLG  120,  325. 
M 1 1 — 1,  W 2—4. 

GLG  425.  Micropaleontology  and  Palynology.  Morphology,  taxonomy,  stra- 
tigraphic distribution,  and  evolution  of  selected  groups  of  plant 
and  animal  microfossils.  Preparative  techniques  for  mineralized 
and  acid-insoluble  microfossils.  Prerequisite:  GLG  325;  BOT  220 
is  recommended  but  not  required.  Tu  10,  Th  2-5. 

GLG  426.  Advanced  Vertebrate  Paleontology.  Methods  and  techniques  of 
vertebrate  paleontology,  including  principles  of  taxonomy  and 
nomenclature,  evolutionary  concepts,  stratigraphical  relationships, 
paleoecology,  descriptive  and  biometric  methods  of  study,  use  of 


GLG  470. 

the  literature,  preparation  of  manuscripts  and  illustrations;  also 
the  techniques  of  collecting,  preserving,  casting  and  photographing 
fossil  vertebrates.  Prerequisite:  GLG  326  or  ZOO  428.  M 10, 
Tu  2-5. 

Laboratory  Research  stressing  methods  and  experimental  tech- 
niques applicable  in  geology.  By  arrangement  with  the  department. 
W 2—5. 

GLG471. 

Geology.  For  students  in  Physics.  4 hours  a week. 

GLG  490. 

Geology  Field  Camp.  A 14-day  field  camp  in  the  Tweed  area  of 
Ontario  immediately  following  the  annual  examinations  between 
the  Third  and  Fourth  Years.  Prerequisites:  GLG  320,  321,  322. 

German 

Second  Year  courses  are  the  normal  prerequisites  for  Third  Year,  and  Third 
Year  courses  for  Fourth  Year. 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 
GER  300.  Goethe:  Faust  II.  Major  works  in  German  literature  from  Heine 


GER  301. 

to  Brecht:  prescribed  texts,  supplementary  texts;  composition; 
oral  practice.  Tu9,  Th9  + 1 hour. 

German  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries,  from 
Buchner  to  Brecht,  Durrenmatt  and  Frisch.  Prescribed 
texts;  supplementary  texts.  Prerequisite:  GER  201  or  equivalent. 
M3,  W3,  F3. 

GER  302. 

Advanced  Reading  Course.  Same  as  GER  220.  Prerequisite:  GER 
202  or  equivalent.  Tu4,  Th3. 

GER  320. 

Honour  Courses 

The  Age  of  Classicism  and  Romanticism.  A study  primarily  of 
Goethe’s  later  works  (including  Faust  II),  and  of  such  authors  as 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  Kleist  and  Grillparzer;  prescribed  texts, 
supplementary  texts.  M 3,  F 1 2. 

GER  321. 

Composition  and  Essays  in  German.  M 10. 

GER  322. 

Middle  High  German  Language  and  Literature.  Prescribed  texts, 
supplementary  texts.  M 1 1 , F 9. 

GER  325. 

Oral  Practice.  A Sec.  Tu  2;  B Sec.  W 1 0. 

GER  360. 

The  same  as  300.  Tu  9,  Th  9 + 1 hour. 

GER  420. 

German  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries. 

This  course  includes  major  works  of  such  authors  as  Buchner, 
Hebbel,  Keller,  Fontane,  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Nietzsche, 
Schopenhauer,  Thomas  Mann,  Rilke,  Kafka,  Brecht, 
Frisch:  prescribed  texts,  supplementary  texts.  M 1 1,  Tu  1 1,  F 11. 
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GER  42 1 . Composition  and  Essays  in  German.  M 1 2,  Th  2. 

GER  422.  Middle  High  German  Lyric  and  Epic.  1 hour. 

GER  425.  Oral  Practice.  Tu  4. 

Greek 

See  “Classics” 

Greek  and  Latin  Literature 

See  “Classics” 


Greek  and  Roman  History 

See  “Classics” 


Hebrew 

See  “Near  Eastern  Languages” 


History 

No  single  textbook  is  prescribed  for  any  course  in  History.  A full  reading 
list  for  each  course  will  be  supplied  at  the  opening  of  term. 

The  courses  available  to  concentration  students  in  the  Third  Year  of  the 
General  Arts  Course  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

Identification  System 


Field 

11 

III 

IV 

General  

..  200-09  .... 

...  320-24  .... 

...  420-24 

Medieval  History 

..  220-29  .... 

...  325-29  .... 

....  425-29 

British  History 

..  230-39  .... 

...  330-39  .... 

...  430-39 

European  History 

..  240-49  .... 

....  340-49  .... 

...  440-49 

Russian  & East  European  History 

..  250-59  .... 

....  350-59  .... 

....  450-59 

Canadian  History 

..  260-69  .... 

....  360-69  .... 

....  460-69 

American  History 

..  270-79  .... 

...  370-79  .... 

...  470-79 

East  Asian  History 

..  280-89  .... 

....  380-84  .... 

....  480-84 

Greek  and  Roman  History 

....  485-89 

Latin  American  History 

..  290-99  .... 

....  390-95  .... 

....  490-95 

Islamic  History 

..  210-19  .... 

....  396-99  .... 

....  496-99 

Philosophy  of  History 

....  496-99 

Note:  The  choice  of  Third  and  Fourth  Year  Honour  History  options  in  all 

Honour  Courses  is  subject 

to  the  approval  of  the  Department  of 

History  during  the  departmental  enrolment  at  the  opening  of  term. 

All  students  must  enrol  in  person. 
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General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 


HIS  300. 


History  of  Canada.  A survey  of  the  political,  social  and  economic 
history  of  Canada,  topically  treated,  from  1 663  to  1 967.  Available 
also  to  Second  Year  students.  Not  available  to  students  taking 
History  260.  Tu  1 1,  Th  1 1.  G.  Patterson,  P.  Rutherford. 


HIS  310.  Europe  and  the  Modern  World  1500—1950.  Main  outlines  of 
European  civilization  from  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
cold  war  and  Europe’s  impact  on  the  world.  Special  emphasis  on 
the  1 9th  and  20th  centuries.  Tul2,Thl2.  M.  Dafoe. 


Honour  Courses 


*HIS  320.  Science  in  Western  Intellectual  History.  Development  of  scientific 
thought  from  the  17th  century  to  1925  relating  the  science  to 
contemporary  movements  in  philosophical  and  political  theory. 
Prevailing  scientific  ideas  in  France,  Britain,  Germany,  Holland 
and  Italy,  relating  these  to  the  social,  economic  and  political 
theories.  The  organization  of  science,  the  dissemination  of  ideas 
through  scientific  societies  and  the  universities,  and  the  relations 
of  science  and  religion.  W 3,  F 1 and  one  tutorial  group.  J.  W. 
Abrams,  S.  Drake,  T.  Levere. 


*HIS  325.  Politics  and  Society  in  Medieval  England.  Freedom  and  authority 
in  the  context  of  social  development  (family,  lordship,  class  struc- 
ture, nobility,  bourgeoisie,  revolutionary  movements)  from  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  the  Yorkists.  Interplay  of  social  and  political 
forces  stressed  where  appropriate.  Translated  documents  are  used 
to  enable  students  to  form  their  own  opinions  on  contentious 
issues.  M 10,  Tu  9 and  one  tutorial  group.  M.  R.  Powicke. 

*HIS  326.  Europe  400—1100.  The  breakdown  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the 
reconstruction  of  society  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  with  emphasis 
on  lay  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  and  law.  The  focus  is  on 
Western  Europe,  but  attention  is  also  paid,  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison, to  the  Byzantine  empire.  Some  sessions  are  devoted  to 
the  explication  and  discussion  of  contemporary  sources.  (Not 
offered  in  1969-70.)  M 10,  Tu  9,  Th  10.  W.  A.  Goffart. 

HIS  328.  Land  and  Society  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  development  of 
underdeveloped  lands  and  peoples  as  illustrated  by  sources  and 
secondary  works  having  to  do  with  the  working  of  land  and 
control  over  it  during  the  early  Middle  Ages.  Particular  attention 
is  paid  to  overcoming  stereotypes  of  manorialism  and  feudalism 
by  the  critical  study  of  evidence.  W 4—6.  W.  A.  Goffart. 


*HIS  330.  The  British  Imperial  Experience.  Among  the  themes  to  be  em- 
phasized are:  the  nature  and  exercise  of  power;  the  reasons  for 
imperial  expansion;  the  colonial  system  at  work;  racial  antagonism 
and  accommodation;  the  rise  of  nationalism  in  the  non-European 
world.  Tu  12,  Th  12  and  one  tutorial  group.  A.  P.  Thornton, 
M.  Israel. 
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HIS  334. 


*HIS  336. 


HIS  337. 


*HIS  340. 


*HIS  342. 


*HIS  343. 


HIS  344. 


HIS  345. 


Studies  in  England  and  New  England,  1630—1689.  A comparative 
study  of  the  period  of  puritan  hegemony  in  England  and  New 
England,  viewed  historiographically  as  well  as  historically,  with 
some  reference  also  to  the  decline  of  puritanism  in  the  two 
societies.  There  will  also  be  some  attention  paid  to  the  major 
controversies  concerning  the  nature  of  society  in  England  and 
New  England  in  the  seventeenth  century.  W 4—6.  M.  Finlayson. 

Eighteenth  Century  England.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
development  of  political  institutions  after  the  Revolution  of  1689, 
and  on  problems  in  social  history,  especially  changes  in  the  social 
structure,  population  distribution  and  change,  poverty,  crime,  and 
the  social  basis  of  politics.  M 10  and  one  tutorial  group.  J.  M. 
Beattie. 

Modern  India  Since  1700.  The  decline  of  the  Mughal  Empire,  the 
eighteenth  century  struggle  for  power,  British  conquest,  and  the 
emergence  of  independent  India.  Cultural  and  intellectual  change, 
institutional  development,  social  revolution,  and  the  vagaries  of 
the  economy  are  the  major  themes.  W 4—6.  M.  Israel. 

Renaissance  and  Reformation.  Intellectual  history  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  from  Petrarch  through  1540,  in  the  context  of  the 
social  and  political  life  of  the  Italian  cities.  Emphasis  on  the  psy- 
chological, social  and  political  significance  of  the  Reformation  and 
Catholic  reform.  Examination  of  a wide  range  of  religious  pheno- 
mena. W 9,  F 9 and  one  tutorial  group.  N.  Z.  Davis,  P.  Grendler. 

European  Intellectual  History.  The  ideas,  attitudes  and  myths  of 
representative  intellectuals  in  Europe,  1815—1914.  Social  and 
historical  context  of  intellectual  trends  are  considered.  Represen- 
tative thinkers  include  St.  Simon,  Fourier,  Comte,  Hegel,  Feuer- 
bach, Marx,  Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche,  Mill,  Darwin,  Freud.  Tu  1 1 , 
W 9,  F 9.  J.  Kornberg. 

Latin  Europe  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  comparative  social, 
intellectual  and  cultural  history  of  18th  century  Spain,  France, 
Italy  and  Portugal,  emphasizing  the  cultural  setting,  religion,  the 
response  to  Enlightenment  and  the  structure  of  society.  (Not 
offered  in  1969—70.)  W.  J.  Callahan,  D.  Higgs. 

European  Urban  History.  The  city  as  an  historical  institution, 
from  the  rise  of  the  medieval  town  to  the  industrial  age.  Emphasis 
upon  social  and  cultural  currents  as  well  as  areas  such  as  urban 
planning  and  architecture.  W 4—6.  J.  Pearl. 

France  and  her  European  Neighbours  1589—1715.  Themes  in 
European  civilization;  absolutism,  representative  assemblies,  social 
structure,  economic  life,  religion  and  rationalism,  violence  both 
domestic  and  international.  These  will  be  dealt  with  in  compara- 
tive terms,  concentrating  mainly  on  France,  Holland  and  England. 
Reading  knowledge  of  French  useful,  though  not  essential.  W 4—6. 
J.  Dent. 
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HIS  348. 
*HIS  350. 

HIS  356. 
*HIS  361. 

*HIS  362. 
HIS  364. 

HIS  365. 
HIS  366. 


Revolution  and  Counter-revolution  in  Modern  Europe.  Selected 
topics  in  the  history  of  European  revolutions  since  1789,  examin- 
ing the  political,  economic,  social  and  intellectual  ingredients  of 
revolutions  during  this  period.  Seminar  discussion  will  focus  upon 
contemporary  source  materials,  the  historiography  of  European 
revolutions,  as  well  as  an  evaluation  of  the  contributions  of 
modern  sociological  theory.  W 4—6.  M.  R.  Marrus. 

East  Central  Europe  (including  the  Balkans)  to  1939.  First  term: 
the  medieval  kingdoms  of  Poland,  Bohemia,  Hungary  and  the 
Balkans;  Renaissance,  Reformation,  and  Counter- Reformation; 
decline  and  national  revival  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Second  term:  partitioned  Poland,  nationalism  in  the 
nineteenth  century;  World  War  I,  the  Peace  Settlement  and  the 
interwar  years.  M 9,  Th  9 and  one  tutorial  group.  A.  Rossos, 
P.  Brock. 

Muscovite  and  Imperial  Russia:  Self-Images  and  Foreign  Images. 
Variety  and  change  in  perceptions  of  Russia  as  a culture  and 
power  as  reflected  in  the  writings  of  1)  Russians  and  2)  foreign 
travellers,  artisans,  mercenaries,  scholars  and  diplomats.  Deals  with 
questions  of  historiography,  the  social  sciences  in  historical  re- 
search, bibliography,  and  the  craft  of  historical  research  and 
writing.  W 4—6.  H.  L.  Dyck. 

Strategies  of  Canadian  Economic  Development,  1760—1930. 
Approaches  to  economic  development  in  Canadian  history;  their 
implications  and  consequences.  The  establishment  of  networks  of 
transportation  and  communication,  the  growth  of  industry,  the 
role  of  government  in  encouraging  and  regulating  economic  de- 
velopment, the  ideology  of  economic  growth,  the  role  of  the 
business  community,  and  the  distribution  of  wealth.  M 1 1 , W 2 
and  one  tutorial  group.  J.  M.  Bliss,  M.  Cross. 

Problems  in  Canadian  Nationalism.  Studies  in  French- Canadian 
Nationalism  and  English-Canadian  Nationalism  from  the  Conquest 
to  the  present.  M 1 1,  W 2,  F 10.  P.  Rutherford,  J.  P.  Wallot. 

Canada  and  War:  1868—1967.  A study  of  the  social  and  political 
impact  of  war  and  military  preparedness  on  Canada  from  the  first 
Dominion  Militia  Act  to  the  unification  controversy.  W 4—6. 
D.  Morton. 

John  Strachan’s  Canada,  1800—1867.  Primary  focus  on  the  nature, 
function  and  interrelationships  of  “interests  and  ideologies”  in  an 
undeveloped  but  developing  community.  Politics,  where  not  clearly 
related  to  social  and  economic  conflict,  will  be  subordinate. 
W 4—6.  G.  Patterson. 

Studies  in  Late  Victorian  Canada,  1850—1900.  The  development 
of  regional  communities  and  a national  consensus  in  British 
America,  largely  after  Confederation,  with  particular  attention  to 
popular  attitudes  and  ideology.  Such  topics  as  political  philoso- 
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phies,  political  leadership,  pluralism,  social  doctrines,  economic 
nationalism,  sectionalisms,  continentalism  and  imperialism,  ultra- 
montanism  and  the  rouge  challenge,  Anglo-Saxon  racism.  W 4—6. 
P.  Rutherford. 

HIS  367.  Canadian -American  Relations.  Detailed  and  comprehensive  cover- 
age of  the  diplomatic  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  from  1783  to  191 1.  Attention  given  to  the  economic,  social 
and  cultural  relations  between  the  two  countries.  W 4— 6.  P.  C.  T. 
White. 

HIS  368.  The  Canadian  West.  The  prairie  west  since  the  mid -nineteenth 
century.  The  focus  will  be  upon  the  emergence  of  a distinctive 
region  and  its  place  in  Canadian  development.  The  approach  will 
be  broadly  social  and  cultural.  Prerequisite:  HIS  224  or  300. 
W 4-6.  C.  Berger. 


*HIS  370.  The  American  Political  Tradition.  Conflict  and  consensus  in 
American  political  history  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present 
time.  An  attempt  is  made  to  analyze,  and  explain  the  persistence 
of  the  ideological  and  pragmatic  strains  in  American  politics.  The 
course  deals  with  American  foreign  relations  as  well  as  with 
domestic  politics.  M 1 2,  Th  3 and  one  tutorial  group.  W.  H.  Nelson. 


*H1S  372.  The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  1895—1970.  A 
survey  and  analysis  of  the  political,  economic  and  social  institu- 
tions, and  foreign  policy  commitments  of  the  United  States. 
M 12,  Tu  3,  Th  3.  W.  Berman. 

HIS  374.  Problems  in  American  Social  and  Intellectual  History  to  1852. 

The  ideas  and  institutions  which  helped  to  shape  American  society 
and  politics,  with  emphasis  on  religious  and  social  radicalism, 
political  ideology,  regional,  especially  Southern,  culture,  and  the 
practice  of  Negro  slavery.  Concentration  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  but  themes  of  continuing  interest  from  the  pre- Revolu- 
tionary and  Revolutionary  period  also  will  be  examined.  W 4—6. 
A.  N.  Sheps. 
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HIS  376.  American  Labour  History.  Labour  institutions  and  ideas  from  the 
Jacksonian  period  to  the  present  with  major  emphasis  from  1880 
to  1924.  Includes  co-operative  experiments  and  labour  influence 
on  politics,  giving  special  weight  to  the  question  of  socialism. 
Consideration  is  also  given  to  foreign  labour  movements  where  a 
comparative  approach  is  called  for.  W 4—6.  W.  M.  Dick. 

HIS  378.  Nineteenth  Century  American  Social  and  Intellectual  History. 

Studies  in  the  development  of  American  society  from  the  Jeffer- 
sonian impulse  through  early  responses  to  urbanization  and  indus- 
trialization. Other  focuses  include  immigration  and  migration, 
class  and  race  relations,  and  changing  modes  of  thought  and 
expression.  W 4-6.  W.  B.  White. 


al  philoso- 


*HIS  380.  Modern  China  Since  1550.  Modern  Chinese  history  with  emphasis 
on  the  interaction  of  intellectual,  social,  economic  and  political 
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factors.  Second  term:  China  in  revolution  culminating  in  the 
establishment  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  and  subsequent 
developments.  Tu  12,  Th  12  and  one  tutorial  group.  J.  Gerson. 

Modern  Japan  Since  1550.  An  extensive  survey  of  Japanese  society 
from  ca.  1550  to  the  present:  lectures  and  readings  are  intended 
to  familiarize  students  both  with  the  nature  of  “pre- modern” 
Japan,  and  with  the  major  historical  changes  and  attendant  cultural 
problems  that  have  accompanied  Japan’s  modernization  in  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries.  Tu  3,  Th  2 and  one  tutorial  group. 
P.  L.  Thompson. 

Latin  America  Since  Independence.  Selected  themes  in  the  history 
of  Latin  America  since  1825,  such  as  the  consolidation  of  nation- 
hood, Latin  America  and  the  world  economy,  urbanization,  social 
change,  intellectual  currents,  land  reform,  peasant  movements  and 
revolutionary  ideologies.  Prerequisite:  one  course  on  Latin  Am- 
erica in  any  discipline  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  W 4—6. 
H.  Marcus. 

Islamic  History  Since  1520.  (The  same  as  Islamic  Studies  324.) 
A continuation  of  History  226,  bringing  the  history  of  the  Islamic 
world  down  to  the  present  day:  the  Mughal  Empire,  India  and 
Pakistan,  the  rise  of  the  Arab  States,  Iran,  the  Ottoman  Empire 
and  Turkey.  M 2,  Tu  2,  F 3.  A.  Ahmad,  R.  M.  Savory,  E.  Kuran. 

Medieval  Intellectual  History.  An  introduction  to  Western  thought 
and  education  from  Augustine  to  Occam.  Available  to  Third  Year 
students  by  permission  of  instructor.  Th  4—6.  N.  P.  Zacour. 

Stuart  England,  1603— 1714.  Attention  concentrated  on  the  his- 
tory of  government,  with  particular  reference  to  the  history  of 
constitutional  change.  Main  topics:  conflicts  between  the  institu- 
tions of  the  old  monarchy,  1603— 40;  reforms  of  1641 ; revolution- 
ary innovations  of  the  Civil  War  and  Interregnum;  the  Restoration 
Settlement;  origins  and  effects  of  the  Revolution  of  1688—89.  A 
working  knowledge  of  the  political  history  of  England  in  the 
period  is  assumed.  Tu  4—6.  R.  C.  Latham. 

Religion  and  English  Society,  1785—1875.  Major  themes  of 
religious  history  set  within  a systematic  examination  of  secular 
society.  The  course  begins  with  a consideration  of  the  fundamen- 
tals of  the  sociology  of  religion  and  then  discusses  the  relationship 
between  religion  and  class  structure,  the  social  policies  of  church 
and  sects,  the  problems  of  education  and  science,  the  nature  of 
revivalism  and  anti- Catholicism  and  the  growth  of  unbelief. 
M 2-4.  J.  P.  B.  Kenyon. 

Liberalism  and  Labour  in  Britain,  1880—1945.  The  decline  of  the 
English  Liberal  Party  and  its  replacement,  as  the  party  of  the  left, 
by  the  Labour  Party.  Among  the  topics  to  be  considered:  the  drift 
from  Gladstonian  Liberalism,  the  acceptance  of  the  welfare  state, 
the  expansion  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  state  and  the  emer- 
gence on  the  political  scene  of  new  social  classes.  Th  4—6.  T.  O. 
Lloyd. 
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The  French  in  the  Contemporary  World,  1871—1962.  Major 
topics  and  themes  in  the  political,  social,  diplomatic  and  intellec- 
tual history  of  modern  France.  First  term  devoted  to  preliminary 
exploration  and  reading  on  specific  aspects  agreed  upon  between 
the  instructor  and  the  students.  A reading  knowledge  of  French  or 
approval  of  the  instructor  is  required.  Th  4—6.  J.  C.  Cairns. 

The  Reformation.  A comparative  study  of  the  major  reformers 
and  their  reform  movements  as  well  as  of  the  effects  of  those 
movements  on  the  histories  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
occurred.  Major  emphasis  placed  on  Germany  but  careful  attention 
will  be  given  to  other  countries  as  well.  F 2—4.  J.  M.  Estes. 

The  Age  of  Enlightenment.  The  period  1648—1800,  stressing  the 
development  of  ideas,  particularly  the  conflict  between  rationalism 
and  Christian  views.  The  biographical  approach  is  used  so  that  the 
main  exponents  of  the  ideas  under  discussion  occupy  the  centre 
of  the  stage.  M 2—4.  R.  M.  Saunders. 

Aspects  of  German  History  since  1806.  An  examination,  in  topical 
rather  than  chronological  form,  of  some  of  the  main  trends  of 
German  history  since  the  end  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  A 
reading  knowledge  of  German  is  helpful,  though  not  essential. 
Prerequisite:  at  least  HIS  222  or  an  equivalent  university  course 
in  modern  European  history.  Tu  4—6.  R.  A.  Spencer. 

Co-operation  and  Conflict  in  the  International  Community,  1871  — 

1 941 . The  political,  economic,  ideological  and  other  conditions 
which  made  for  international  stability  and  instability.  Discussion 
of  major  writings  on  peace  and  war  and  selected  studies  on  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes  and  on  resort  to  war. 
Emphasis  on  the  Concert  of  Europe  and  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  causes  of  the  two  World  Wars,  and  problems  of  peacemaking 
and  peace- enforcement  after  World  War  I.  Tu  4—6.  H.  I.  Nelson. 

Russia  and  the  Balkans.  Emphasis  on  relations  between  Russia 
and  Eastern  Europe  from  1700  to  1945,  particularly  their  political 
and  cultural  ties  and  mutual  interaction.  Examination  of  the 
impact  of  ideologies,  religion,  strategic  needs,  and  domestic  poli- 
tics, on  the  foreign  policy  aims  of  Russia  and  the  Eastern  European 
States.  Prerequisite:  HIS  223.  M 2-4.  A.  Rossos. 

The  Russian  Revolution.  An  examination  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion of  1917  in  its  historical  setting.  The  causes  of  the  Revolution 
will  be  considered,  and  Soviet  and  Western  mythology  concerning 
the  Revolution  will  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  documentary  study 
in  an  attempt  to  place  the  Revolution  in  perspective  and  weave  it 
into  the  pattern  of  twentieth  century  history.  M 2—4.  W.  R. 
Augustine. 

Canadian  Regional  Societies,  1821—1896.  Certain  themes  within 
the  broad  framework  of  a study  of  the  development  of  regional 
communities  in  British  North  America:  the  growth  and  nature  of 
leadership  elites;  the  role  of  the  middle  class;  migration  patterns; 
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the  clash  of  developmental  philosophies  in  Canada;  the  role  of 
metropolitan  centres;  the  causes  and  results  of  social  disorder. 
Tu  4—6.  M.  Cross. 

Metropolis  and  Frontier  in  Canada,  1815—1914.  A selective  study 
of  the  interplay  of  historical  forces  stemming  from  metropolitan 
centres,  inside  or  outside  Canada,  and  those  emanating  from 
frontier  areas  of  basic  resource  development.  The  approach  is 
chiefly  social  and  regional,  but  economic,  political  and  cultural 
factors  are  also  considered  in  examining  the  reciprocal  relations 
between  major  urban  centres  and  their  hinterlands  in  Canada. 
Tu  4— 6.  J.  M.  S.  Careless. 

Quebec  and  Lower  Canada,  1760—1840.  The  Conquest  and  its 
consequences.  The  Royal  Proclamation.  The  Quebec  Act  and  the 
American  Revolution.  The  Commercial  Revolution.  The  War  of 
1812.  Ethnic,  political,  social,  economic,  ideological  and  religious 
struggles.  The  influence  of  revolutionary  and  democratic  ideas. 
The  rebellions.  Durham’s  Report.  A reading  knowledge  of  French 
is  essential.  Th  4-6.  J.  P.  Wallot. 

Canada  in  the  Second  World  War.  This  course,  while  dealing  in 
outline  with  the  operations  and  organization  of  Canadian  forces 
in  1939-1945,  also  deals  with  political  and  economic  aspects  of 
the  wartime  history  of  Canada,  and  with  the  war’s  influence  on 
Canada’s  relations  with  the  Commonwealth  and  the  United  States. 
M 2-4.  C.  P.  Stacey. 

Selected  American  Themes  Since  1850.  In  the  first  half  of  this 
seminar,  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  crisis  of  the  Union, 
1850—1877,  with  focus  on  the  following  themes:  slavery  and 
anti- slavery;  the  struggle  for  Southern  independence;  Lincoln  and 
the  Union  cause;  Reconstruction:  black  and  white;  crosscurrents 
of  the  war  and  postwar  years.  The  second  half  will  be  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  urbanization,  industrialism,  race  and  world 
power  as  these  have  been  confronted  since  1877.  Th  4—6.  G.  M. 
Craig,  K.  W.  McNaught. 

Social  and  Intellectual  History  of  the  American  Colonies.  Topics 
in  the  intellectual  and  social  history  of  the  British  colonies  in 
North  America,  1607-1776.  Some  time  is  devoted  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  the  focus  of  the  seminar  is  upon  understanding 
the  social  structure  and  cultural  life  of  the  colonies  in  the  eight- 
eenth century.  M 2—4.  J.  K.  Conway. 

Topics  in  Twentieth  Century  American  Diplomacy.  An  introduc- 
tion to  the  major  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States  from  the 
1880’s  to  the  present,  emphasizing  the  motivations  and  patterns 
of  action  of  policy-makers.  Primarily  a reading  course.  Open  to 
students  who  have  taken  a course  in  American  history  on  the 
university  level.  (Not  offered  1 969— 70.)  R.  D.  Accinelli. 
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The  United  States  from  the  Great  Depression  to  the  Great  Society. 
A comprehensive  survey  and  analysis  of  the  political,  economic 
and  social  institutions,  and  foreign  policy  commitments  of  the 
United  States,  1933—1967.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  at 
least  one  course  in  American  history  at  the  University  level.  Not 
open  to  students  taking  HIS  372.  Th  4— 6.  W.  C.  Berman. 

Essentials  of  Traditional  Japanese  Civilization.  An  examination 
of  Japanese  civilization  to  the  mid- nineteenth  century  as  a stable 
society,  from  three  successive  points  of  view:  1)  historiography 
2)  topics  in  political  history  3)  religious  and  intellectual  history. 
Individual  approaches  of  students  are  encouraged,  especially  in 
developing  comparative  studies  and  using  concepts  from  other 
disciplines.  Prerequisite:  a course  in  Japanese  history  or  approval 
of  the  instructor.  One  2-hour  seminar  per  week.  J.  S.  Brownlee. 

Twentieth  Century  China.  (The  same  as  EAS  423.)  A history  of 
the  emergence  of  modern  China  from  1895  to  the  present  day. 
2 hours.  W.  G.  Saywell. 

Collapse  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  1870—1911.  The  breakdown  of 
the  traditional  imperial  structure— both  internal  and  external  fac- 
tors. Primary  emphasis:  the  disruptive  forces  which  predominated 
in  the  period.  Some  attention  given  to  new  forces  like  “nationa- 
lism” and  the  intellectual  “renaissance.”  Open  to  students  who 
have  had  HIS  380  or  its  equivalent.  M 2— 4.  J.  Gerson. 

Selected  Topics  in  Modern  Japanese  History.  Although  the  content 
varies  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  work  normally  involves  the 
study  and  discussion  of  selected  problems  related  to  the  economic 
and  cultural  modernization  of  Japan  since  1868.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  explore  questions  and  issues  in  which  they  have 
developed  special  interests.  Th  4—6.  P.  L.  Thompson. 

The  Development  of  Athenian  Political  Institutions.  (The  same 
as  GRH  485.)  Studies  against  the  background  of  historical  events, 
and  of  political  institutions  in  other  states.  The  pertinent  parts  of 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Aristotle’s  Athenian  Constitution  and 
Plutarch’s  Lives  will  be  read  in  translation.  Either  HIS  485  or 
HIS  486  will  be  offered  in  1969—70  depending  on  enrolment. 
F 2— 4.  M.  B.  Wallace. 

From  Republic  to  Principate.  (The  same  as  GRH  486.)  Roman 
republican  government  was  unable  to  meet  the  administrative, 
economic,  military  and  intellectual  challenges  of  a Mediterranean- 
wide and  multi -cultural  empire.  A series  of  would-be  saviours, 
ranging  from  radical  democrats  to  warlords  of  “Left”  and  “Right,” 
sought  to  devise  a more  effective  alternative.  The  Augustan  settle- 
ment, an  efficient  military  monarchy  lurking  decorously  behind  a 
traditional  republican  facade.  Either  HIS  485  or  HIS  486  will  be 
offered  in  1969—70  depending  on  enrolment.  F 2—4.  G.  V.  Sum- 
ner. 
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Latin  America:  Social  History.  Selected  topics  in  the  social  history 
of  Latin  America  with  stress  on  comparison  with  other  areas  of 
the  world.  Some  of  the  topics  to  be  discussed  include:  population 
movements,  ideology  and  society,  revolutionary  social  movements. 
Prerequisite:  one  previous  course  dealing  with  Latin  America  or 
approval  of  the  instructor.  Tu  4—6.  T.  Brady. 

Philosophy  of  History.  (The  same  as  PHL  424.)  In  the  first  term, 
a study  of  history  as  a form  of  enquiry,  especially  of  its  concepts 
of  explanation  and  objectivity.  In  the  second  term,  a study  of 
some  classical  histories  to  illustrate  the  concepts  discussed  during 
the  first  semester.  Th  4-6.  T.  D.  Langan. 

Problems  in  Modern  Islamic  History,  (i)  The  Transition  from 
Traditional  to  Modern  Society  in  the  Islamic  World,  OR  (ii)  The 
Islamic  World  Today.  Students  must  consult  the  Undergraduate 
Secretary,  Department  of  Islamic  Studies  before  the  end  of  the 
preceding  session  to  determine  which  particular  area  will  be  the 
subject  of  the  seminar. 


Indian  Studies 

See  “East  Asian  Studies” 


Industrial  Engineering 

Given  by  Members 

the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 
Honour  Courses 

Management  Science.  The  course  presents  the  basic  principles  of 
decision-making.  It  includes  such  concepts  as:  economic  rent  or 
opportunity  costs,  the  value  of  accurate  information,  aversion  to 
risk  in  terms  of  von  Neumann- Morgenstern  utility,  the  analysis  of 
data  by  Bayesian  inference,  the  expression  of  consumer  choice  by 
means  of  indifference  curves,  pricing  in  a competitive  market,  and 
the  solution  to  bargaining  situations  in  the  theory  of  games.  W 10, 
Th  12,  F 9-10:30 

Operational  Research  II.  Mathematical  techniques  of  O.R.  such 
as  linear  and  non-linear  programming,  graphs  and  networks  (max. 
flow-min.  cut  theorem).  Application  of  techniques  to  problems 
in  production  scheduling  and  inventory  control.  Systems  of  linear 
differential  equations,  Markov  theory,  applied  to  queueing,  inven- 
tory, transportation,  maintenance,  reliability,  replacement,  and 
information  processing  problems.  M 10,  Tu  11,  W 11,  Th  2—5 
(Lab.) 
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IND429F.  Systems  Theories  I.  Computer  simulation  models.  The  theory  will 
be  developed  and  applied  to  problems  in  the  design  and  analysis 
of  queueing,  inventory,  maintenance,  reliability,  transportation, 
and  resource  allocation  systems.  Tu  9,  Th  1 1,  F 10:30-12. 

IND  430S.  Systems  Theories  II.  Introduction  to  information  theory;  topics 
in  optimization  theory.  Tu  9,  Th  11,  F 10:30—12. 

Islamic  Studies 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

General  Arts  Course  students  who  take  Arabic  may  take  an  additional 
Islamic  language  (either  Persian  or  Turkish)  in  years  other  than  First  Year. 


ISL  300. 

ARABIC 

Advanced  Arabic.  (Prerequisite:  ISL  200.)  Prescribed  texts: 
Brunnow-Fischer,  Arabische  Chrestomathie  and  Lyons,  Classi- 
cal Arabic  Reader.  The  additional  hour  is  devoted  to  prose  and 
sight  translation.  M 2,  W 2,  F 2. 

ISL  302. 

HISTOR  Y OF  ISLAMIC  CIVILIZA  TION 

Islamic  History:  A.D.  1 5 20  to  the  Present.  (Prerequisite  normally 
ISL  202.)  Tu  12,  W 12,  Th  12. 

ISL  320. 

Honour  Courses 

Advanced  Arabic— Classical:  Prescribed  texts:  Brunnow-Fischer, 
Arabische  Chrestomathie  and  Lyons,  Classical  Arabic  Reader. 
W 1 1,  F 2. 

ISL  321. 

Arabic  Prose  and  Sight.  Tu  3. 

ISL  322. 

Colloquial  Arabic:  Egyptian  dialect.  Tu  9,  Th  9. 

ISL  323. 

Survey  of  Arabic  Literature.  Th  1 2. 

ISL  324. 

Islamic  History:  A.D.  1520  to  the  present.  M 2,  Tu  2,  F 3. 

ISL  325. 

Introductory  Persian.  M 11,  Tu  11,  W 11,  Th  11,  F 11. 

ISL  326. 

Introductory  Turkish.  M 9,  W 9,  W 1,  F 9,  F 1. 

ISL  420. 

Advanced  Arabic— Modern:  Texts.  M 1,  W 4. 

ISL  421. 

Advanced  Arabic  Prose  and  Sight.  M 1 2. 

ISL  422. 

Colloquial  Arabic:  Egyptian  and  another  Dialect.  Tu  3,  F 12. 

ISL  423. 

Islamic  History  Seminar:  Problems  in  Modem  Islamic  History. 
Students  may  select  either  (i)  The  Transition  from  Traditional  to 
Modern  Society  in  the  Islamic  World,  or  (ii)  The  Islamic  World 
Today.  Th4-6. 
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ISL  424. 

Intermediate  Persian.  (Prerequisite  for  ISL  428.)  M 4,  Tu  4,  Th  2, 
F 4. 

ISL  425. 

Survey  of  Persian  Literature.  Tu  10. 

. 

ISL  426. 

Ottoman  and  Modern  Turkish:  Texts.  M 4,  W 12,  Th  2,  F 10. 

ISL  427. 

Survey  of  Turkish  Literature.  Th  1 2. 

ISL  428. 

Advanced  Persian.  (Prerequisite:  ISL  424.)  M 1,  W 4,  Th  12,  F 4. 

Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies 

A list  of  prescribed  books  may  be  obtained  from  the  department. 

ITALIAN 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 
ITA  300.  Italian  Literature  and  Culture  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Prescribed  texts: 


ITA  301. 

Dante,  La,  Divina  Commedia  (ed.  Sapegno),  Vols.  I and  II;  ! 
Boccaccio,  II  Decamerone  (ed.  Russo);  Petrarca,  Canzoniere. 

M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

Italian  Renaissance  Literature.  Oral  Practice.  Tu  9,  Th  9 + 1 hour. 

ITA  302. 

Readings  in  Italian  Literature  of  the  Renaissance  and  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Composition.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

ITA  320. 

Honour  Courses 

The  Renaissance  in  Italy.  Italian  lyric  poetry  from  Poliziano  to 
Marino.  Tu  4. 

ITA  321. 

The  Italian  Epic  in  the  Sixteenth  Century:  Ariosto  and  Tasso. 
W 10,  Th  10. 

ITA  322. 

Italian  Renaissance  Prose.  M 9. 

ITA  323. 

The  Italian  Theatre  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  F 1 1 . 

ITA  324. 

Italian  Literature  of  the  Renaissance.  W 10,  Th  10,  F 10. 

ITA  390. 

Composition.  F 10. 

ITA  391. 

Italian  Phonetics.  Oral  Italian.  F 4. 

ITA  420. 

History  of  the  Italian  Language.  M 3. 

ITA  421. 

The  Italian  Novel  and  Theatre  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
Centuries.  M 10,  F 10. 

ITA  422. 

Italian  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  Th  3. 

ITA  423. 

Dante,  Paradiso.  M 2. 

ITA  424. 

Aspects  of  Italian  Literature  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  M 2. 
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ITA  425.  Italian  Literary  Criticism  after  1800.  M 2. 

ITA  426.  Aspects  of  Eighteenth  Century  Italian  Literature  and  Thought. 

M2. 

ITA  427.  Italian  Poetry  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  M 2. 

ITA  490.  Composition.  F 1 1 . 

ITA  491.  Oral  Italian.  F 3. 

NOTE:  The  choice  of  option  in  ITA  423—427  is  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Department. 

PORTUGUESE 

PRT  320.  Introductory  Course  in  Portuguese.  Reading  of  selected  modern 
works;  oral  practice.  M 1 1,  W 2,  F 10. 

PRT  420.  Introduction  to  Brazilian  Literature.  Three  hours.  M 10,  W 9, 
Th  10. 

SPANISH 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 


SPA  300.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature.  Prescribed  texts:  Pattison,  Repre- 
sentative Spanish  Authors  (2  vols.,  rev.  ed.).  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

SPA  301.  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Golden  Age.  Composition.  Oral  practice. 
Prescribed  texts.  Tu  9,  Th  9 4-  1 hour. 

SPA  302.  Spanish  American  Literature.  Prescribed  texts.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 


Honour  Courses 

SPA  320.  History  of  the  Spanish  Language.  M 1 1. 

SPA  321.  Spanish  Poetry  and  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age.  M 10,  Tu  2. 

SPA  322.  Spanish  Prose  of  the  Golden  Age.  F 3. 

SPA  323.  Spanish  American  Literature:  Colonial  Period  and  Nineteenth 
Century.  Th  2. 

SPA  324.  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Golden  Age:  A Survey.  Th  1 1. 

SPA  390.  Composition.  A Sec.  M 3;  B Sec.  Tu  12. 

SPA  391.  Spanish  Phonetics.  Oral  Spanish.  M 4. 

SPA  420.  Mediaeval  Spanish  Literature.  Th  12— 2. 

SPA  421.  Modern  Spanish  American  Literature.  Tu  3. 

SPA  422.  Modern  Spanish  Literature.  M 9,  F 9. 

SPA  423.  Spanish  American  Literature:  Modern  Theatre  and  Novel.  M 9, 

F 9. 

SPA  490.  Composition.  A Sec.  Tu  2;  B Sec.  W 2. 

SPA  491.  Oral  Spanish.  M2. 


Japanese 

See  “East  Asian  Studies” 


Latin 

See  “Classics” 


Linguistics 


General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

LIN  302.  Sociolinguistics.  The  status  of  language  variety  in  culture;  minority 
languages;  functions  of  standards;  folklore  of  language.  M 11, 
W 11,  F 11. 

Honour  Courses 

LIN  332.  Historical  Linguistics  and  History  of  Linguistics.  Prerequisite  or 
co-requisite:  LIN  220.  First  offered  in  1970—71. 

LIN  333.  Structure  of  the  Native  Language.  Prerequisite:  LIN  220.  First 
offered  in  1970—71. 

LIN  434.  Psycholinguistics.  Prerequisite:  LIN  100.  First  offered  in  1971- 
72. 

LIN  435.  Experimental  Phonetics.  Prerequisite:  LIN  220.  First  offered  in 
1971-72. 


Literature 


LIT  310. 


Contemporary  Literature.  Drama:  Anouilh,  A ntigone;  Beckett, 
Waiting  for  Godot ; Brecht,  The  Life  of  Galileo',  Durrenmatt, 
The  Physicists',  Fry,  The  Lady’s  Not  For  Burning',  Garcia  Lorca, 
Yerma ; Giraudoux,  Tiger  at  the  Gates',  Ionesco,  The  Bald 
Soprano  ',  Pirandello,  Six  Characters  In  Search  of  An  Author; 
Sartre,  No  Exit;  Williams,  The  Night  of  the  Iguana.  Fiction: 
Camus,  The  Outsider;  Faulkner,  As  I Lay  Dying;  Hemingway, 
The  Snows  of  Kilimanjaro,  A Clean,  Well-Lighted  Place,  The 
Killers,  The  Short,  Happy  Life  of  Francis  Macomber;  Hesse,  Sid- 
dartha;  Joyce,  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a Young  Man;  Kafka, 
Metamorphosis;  Mann,  Tonio  Kroger,  Mario  and  the  Magician; 
Mauriac,  Viper’s  Tangle;  Solzlenitzyn,  The  First  Circle.  The 
French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Russian  works  will  be 
studied  in  translation.  M 12,Tu  12,Th  12. 
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Mathematics 

Although  textbooks  are  listed  below,  students  are  advised  to  consult  with 
the  lecturer  before  making  their  purchases. 

It  is  understood  that  a part  of  the  time  assigned  to  lectures  will  be  devoted 
to  problems. 

Note:  (1)  All  courses  offered  by  the  Department  in  this  listing  are  avail- 

able to  any  student  in  Arts  and  Science  with  the  appropriate  pre- 
requisites. 

(2)  A student  who  wishes  to  take  a listed  course  for  which  he  lacks 
the  prescribed  prerequisite  may  be  permitted  to  do  so  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Department,  he  demonstrates  adequate  preparation 
for  the  course.  He  must  apply  to  the  Undergraduate  Secretary  for 
such  waiver  of  prerequisite  and  is  strongly  advised  to  do  so,  preferably 
in  person,  as  early  as  possible,  and  at  least  two  months  before  the 
beginning  of  term.  At  that  time  suitable  study  material  will  be  sug- 
gested. An  examination  may  be  required  before  the  beginning  of  term. 

(3)  It  is  expected  that  substantial  changes  in  courses  numbered 
400  and  up  will  be  made  effective  in  1971. 

ACTUARIAL  SCIENCE 

ACT  323.  Finite  Calculus.  Interpolation,  integration,  graduation,  difference 
equations.  Prerequisite:  Any  second  year  calculus  course.  M 2, 
W 2,  F 2. 

ACT  333.  Theory  of  Life  Contingencies  I.  An  advanced  course  covering: 
laws  of  mortality;  population  theory  (stationary,  varying);  special 
annuity  and  insurance  benefits  and  combinations  thereof;  frac- 
tional premiums;  reserve  liabilities  in  theory  and  practice;  effects 
of  changes  in  interest  and  mortality  assumptions;  expenses;  gross 
premiums,  asset  shares,  modified  reserves,  cash  values;  non- for- 
feiture options;  distribution  of  surplus.  Prerequisites:  New— ACT 
233;  Old— ACT  200  or  ACT  223  or  ACT  243.  M11,W11,F11. 


ACT  423.  The  Theory  of  Life  Contingencies.  An  advanced  course.  Part  II. 
Prerequisite:  New— ACT  333;  Old— ACT  323.  Tu  9,  Th  9. 

ACT  433.  Construction  of  Contingency  Tables  and  Valuation  of  Pensions. 

Methods  of  analysing  data  to  produce  raw  rates  for  mortality  and 
service  tables;  various  methods  of  graduating  such  rates.  Typical 
benefits  provided  under  pension  plans;  methods  of  calculating 
their  present  values  and  supporting  rates  of  contribution.  Pre- 
requisite: Old-ACT  323.  Tu  1 1,  W 1 1. 


APPLIED  MA  THEM  A TICS 


APM321.  Advanced  Dynamics.  Equations  of  motion  in  Lagrangian  and 
Hamiltonian  forms,  motion  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies,  elements 
of  the  calculus  of  variations,  Hamilton- Jacobi  equation,  introduc- 
tion to  the  theory  of  optimal  processes.  Textbooks:  Goldstein, 
Classical  Mechanics;  Synge  and  Griffith,  Principles  of  Mech- 
anics. Prerequisite:  Old-APM  221.  M 10,  F 10.  (1969-1970 
only.) 
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APM326. 
APM  351. 

APM361. 
APM  421. 

APM  431. 

APM  436. 
APM  441. 

APM  446. 


Differential  Equations.  A study  of  ordinary  and  partial  differen- 
tial equations  with  applications  to  problems  in  physics.  Prerequi- 
sites: New-MAT  230,  234,  235,  239,  or  250;  Old-MAT  210  or 
200.  M 11,  W 1 1,  F 11. 


Differential  Equations  of  Mathematical  Physics.  Distributions, 
elliptic,  parabolic  and  hyperbolic  partial  differential  equations 
in  their  physical  contexts,  transforms  and  conformal  mapping, 
Green’s  functions,  self-adjoint  operators  and  eigenfunction  ex- 
pansions, variational  methods  and  Hamilton-Jacobi  theory.  Pre- 
requisites: New— APM  25 1 ; Old— MAT  220  and  230  and  APM  221. 
Co -requisites:  MAT  350  and  355.  M 10,  Tu  10,  F 10. 


Numerical  Analysis.  The  numerical  solution  of  ordinary  differ- 
ential equations.  Matrix  calculations.  Quadrature,  non-linear 
equations,  and  functional  approximations.  Prerequisites:  New- 
CSC  248;  Old-CSC  268.  M 2,  W 2,  F 2. 


Foundations  of  Quantum  Mechanics.  Hilbert  space,  foundations 
of  measure  theory.  Wave  mechanics  in  L2  spaces.  Theory  of  linear 
operators  in  Hilbert  space.  The  general  theory  of  measurement  of 
quantum  mechanics  and  the  axiomatic  approach  to  quantum 
mechanics.  Scattering  theory:  wave  operators,  the  S- operator, 
two- body  potential  scattering,  Green’s  functions,  phase  shifts, 
analytic  properties.  Group- theory  in  quantum  mechanics:  angular 
momentum,  symmetries.  W 4,  F 3. 


Continuum  Mechanics.  Tensor  analysis;  Stress;  Deformation; 
Continuity,  dynamical  and  constitutive  equations;  Newtonian  and 
non-Newtonian  fluids,  plastic,  elastic,  viscous,  viscoelastic,  hypo- 
elastic  and  hyperelastic  materials;  Electromagnetic  and  thermo- 
dynamic effects  and  interaction  problems.  Textbooks:  Prager, 
Mechanics  of  Continual  Sedov,  Mechanics  of  a Continuous 
Medium.  Prerequisite:  Old— APM  331.  M 1 1,  W 3. 


Higher  Mechanics.  Non-linear  mechanics,  stability,  astronautics, 
mechanics  of  control  and  optimal  processes.  Prerequisite:  Old-' 
APM  321.  M3,  Tu  11. 


Differential  Equations  of  Mathematical  Physics.  Linear  partial 
differential  equations  of  second  order,  Green’s  functions,  distribu- 
tions, eigenvalues  and  eigenfunctions  with  applications  to  wave 
propagation,  heat  flow  and  boundary  value  problems.  Textbook: 
Duff  and  Naylor,  Differential  Equations  of  Applied  Mathema- 
tics. Prerequisite:  Old— MAT  364.  M 12,  Th  10. 


Electromagnetic  Theory.  Maxwell’s  equations,  reflection  and  re- 
fraction of  plane  waves,  scalar  and  vector  potentials,  the  Hertzs 
vector,  the  moving  point  charge,  coaxial  line,  wave  guides,  radiation 
from  antennas.  Special  relativity  applied  to  electrodynamics,  dif  ’ 
fraction  theory.  Textbooks:  Stratton,  Electromagnetic  Theory 
Panofsky  and  Phillips,  Classical  Electricity  and  Magnetismm 


Prerequisite:  Old— APM  331.  M 10,  W 10. 
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APM  451. 


iT  210 


Theory  of  Games  and  Linear  Programming.  Theory  of  convexity; 
von  Neumann’s  theory  of  games;  linear  programming.  Applications 
to  Economics.  W 2,  F 2. 
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Differential  Equations  and  their  Numerical  Solution.  Ordinary 
differential  equations,  existence  and  approximation  theorems, 
linear  systems,  numerical  solutions  of  equations  and  of  eigenvalue 
problems.  Derivation  and  qualitative  properties  of  second  order 
partial  differential  equations  of  elliptic,  parabolic  and  hyperbolic 
types,  numerical  solutions  of  initial  and  boundary  value  problems, 
stability  and  convergence.  M 10,  Th  1 1. 


APM  491.  Advanced  Topics  in  Applied  Mathematics.  Graduate  level  course. 

Co-requisite:  three  other  400  level  courses  in  mathematics:  con- 
sent of  the  Instructor  and  the  Undergraduate  Secretary  of  the 
Department  is  required. 
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Introduction  to  Computing.  Stored -program  computers  and  al- 
gorithmic programming  languages.  Fortran.  Applications  to  quad- 
rature, solving  linear  and  non-linear  algebraic  equations,  statistics, 
actuarial  science,  sorting,  critical  path  scheduling.  Prerequisite: 
Old-MAT  200  or  210.  ( 1 969- 1 970  only.)  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

Introduction  to  Computing.  Stored -program  computers  and  al- 
gorithmic programming  languages.  Fortran.  Applications  to  quad- 
rature, solving  linear  and  non-linear  algebraic  equations,  statistics, 
sorting,  critical  path  scheduling.  Prerequisite:  Old— MAT  210. 
(1969-1970  only.)  Tu  9,  Th  9,  W 4. 

Switching  Theory.  Boolean  algebra.  Boolean  functions.  Karnaugh 
and  Quine-McCluskey  minimization.  Sequential  machines.  State 
minimization.  State  assignment.  Relationship  of  essential  machines 
to  switching  components.  M 1 1,  W 9-1 1 (Lab.),  F 10. 

Computer  Organization.  Introduction  to  memory  storage  devices, 
number  representations  and  arithmetic  operations.  Registers, 
information  flow  and  control  logic.  Memory  organization  and 
addressing.  Operation  codes  and  micro-programming.  Various 
machine  organizations,  including  case  studies  of  stack,  multi- 
processor, parallel  and  serial  machines.  Prerequisite:  New— CSC 
248;  Old— CSC  268.  M 1 1,  W 10,  F 10. 

Programming  Languages.  The  syntax  and  semantics  of  various 
programming  languages  together  with  their  underlying  data  struc- 
tures. Applications  of  these  languages.  Turing  machines,  partial 
recursive  functions,  Markov  algorithms.  The  list  processing  lan- 


CSC  468. 

MAT  300. 
MAT  320. 

MAT  325. 
MAT  330. 

MAT  335. 
MAT  339. 


guage  LISP.  ALGOL.  COMIT.  Iverson  notation.  Formal  descrip- 
tion and  classification  of  programming  languages.  The  parsing 
problem.  Top-down  and  bottom-up  parsing.  Precedence  methods. 
Attaching  semantics  to  syntax.  Translator  writing  systems.  [Full 
course  1969—70;  will  become  second  term  half  course  in  1970 
with  prerequisite  CSC  248  (new).].  Prerequisite:  Old-CSC  268. 
M 3,  W 3,  F 3. 

Logic,  Computability  and  Automata  Theory.  Introduction;  formal 
systems;  primitive-recursive  functions;  Godel  numbering  and 
theorems;  recursive  functions;  recursive  sets;  Turing  machines; 
unsolvable  problems;  universal  Turing  machines;  finite  automata; 
sequential  machines;  regular  sets  and  expressions;  generative 
grammars;  context-free  grammars  and  linear-bounded  automata; 
operations  in  languages;  time  and  tape-bounded  Turing  machines; 
decision  problems.  Prerequisites:  MAT  345  or  MAT  340.  Tu  9, 
Th  12. 


MA  THEM  A TICS 

Algebra.  Number  systems,  groups,  rings,  fields,  vector  spaces  and 
perhaps  some  applications.  Prerequisite:  one  previous  university 
course  in  mathematics.  M 10,  W 10,  F 10. 

20th  Century  Mathematics.  A continuation  of  Mathematics  220. 
Major  developments  of  the  twentieth  century,  such  as  new  fields 
of  application  in  the  social  and  biological  sciences,  new  develop- 
ments in  logic  and  foundations  of  mathematics,  mathematical 
statistics,  the  computers  and  computer  science,  abstract  algebra, 
abstract  analysis,  and  topology.  Prerequisite:  New-MAT  220. 
(Not  offered  1969-70.) 

Geometry.  Introduction  to  Euclidean  geometry,  with  emphasis 
on  the  axiomatic  method,  modification  of  the  axioms  to  yield 
projective,  affine  and  non-Euclidean  forms  of  geometry.  Pre- 
requisite: New-MAT  225;  Old— MAT  21 1.  M 4,  Tu  2,  Th  2. 

Topics  in  Analysis.  The  topology  of  metric  spaces,  convexity  in 
Euclidean  spaces,  fixed  point  theorems,  functions  of  complex 
variables  (Churchill-type  approach  to  Cauchy’s  theorem,  residue 
calculus,  conformal  mappings),  an  introduction  to  Fourier  series. 
Prerequisites:  New-MAT  230  or  234  or  235;  Old-MAT  200  or 
210  or  255  or  264  or  265.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

Differential  Equations.  First  and  second  order  ordinary  differen- 
tial equations,  operational  methods,  variation  of  parameters,  solu- 
tion in  series,  Fourier  series,  Bessel  and  Legendre  functions,  the 
Laplace  transform.  Prerequisite:  Old-MAT  265.  M 11,  F 10. 
(1969-70  only.) 

Advanced  Analysis.  Point  set  theory,  applications  to  analysis, 
complex  variable  theory,  residue  calculus,  Bessel  functions,  Le- 
gendre functions,  simple  boundary- value  problems.  Prerequisite: 
New-MAT  239;  Old-MAT  264.  M 9,  Th  1 1,  F 1 1. 
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MAT  340. 
MAT  345. 
MAT  3 50. 

MAT  355. 

MAT  360. 

MAT  400. 
MAT  410. 

MAT  420. 


Algebra  I.  An  introduction  to  the  central  ideas  of  modern  algebra. 
The  structure  of  groups  and  modules,  factorization  in  rings,  finite 
fields;  Galois  theory  will  be  included.  Co-requisite:  MAT  240. 
Tu  12,  Th  12,  F 1. 

Algebraic  Structures.  A survey  course  in  modern  algebra  including 
set  theory,  elementary  number  theory,  groups,  rings,  polynomials, 
fields.  Prerequisite:  New— MAT  140  or  MAT  225;  Old— MAT  140 
or  MAT  21 1.  Tu  12,  Th  12,  F 1. 

Real  Analysis.  Sets  and  Cardinals;  Schroeder- Bernstein  theorem. 
Metric  spaces.  General  topology:  topological  spaces,  continuous 
maps;  product,  quotient  and  sub-spaces.  Separation  axioms,  con- 
nectedness, compactness,  Tychonoff’s  theorem.  Completion  of 
metric  spaces.  Normed  linear  spaces;  duality.  Introduction  to 
Lebesgue  integration  in  En.  Function  spaces.  Hilbert  spaces;  com- 
pact operators,  integral  operators;  integral  equations.  Prerequisite: 
New— MAT  250;  Old— MAT  220  and  230.  M 12,  W 12,  F 11. 

Complex  Analysis.  Complex  plane  and  Riemann  sphere;  the 
Mobius  group— Elementary  functions;  analytic  functions,  elemen- 
tary conformal  mapping.  Cauchy’s  integral  formula  and  its  conse- 
quences. The  residue  calculus.  Taylor  and-Laurent  series;  infinite 
products.  Riemann  mapping  theorem.  Elliptic  functions.  Harmonic 
functions:  the  Dirichlet  problem.  Analytic  continuation;  mono- 
dromy  theorem.  Linear  differential  equations.  Prerequisite:  New— 
MAT  250;  Old— MAT  220  and  230.  M 9,  Tu  1 1,  Th  1 1 . 

Differential  Geometry  and  Geometry  of  Manifolds.  Part  I:  Dif- 
ferential geometry  of  curves  and  surfaces  in  E3.  Fundamental 
theorem  of  curves,  fundamental  forms  of  surfaces,  equations  of 
Gauss  and  Codazzi,  constant  Gauss  curvature  and  minimal  surfaces, 
parallel  transport,  the  theorem  of  Gauss- Bonnet.  Part  II:  Geo- 
metry of  manifolds.  Manifolds,  submanifolds,  tensor  fields,  Lie 
and  exterior  derivatives,  affine  and  riemannian  connections,  equa- 
tions of  structure,  hypersurfaces  of  En,  the  fundamental  theorem 
of  surfaces.  Prerequisites:  New— MAT  240  and  250  and  ONE  OF 
MAT  244  or  APM  251;  Old— MAT  220  and  230  and  240.  M 3, 
W 3,  F 3. 

Foundations.  Introduction  to  formal  logic,  model  theory  and 
recursion  theory  and  their  applications  to  the  foundations  of 
mathematics.  Prerequisite:  MAT  340  or  345.  W 2,  Th  2. 

History  of  Mathematics.  The  major  emphasis  is  on  the  period 
since  1800  and  on  developing  skill  in  information  retrieval.  Stu- 
dents will  do  general  historical  reading  and  will  write  papers  on 
individually  chosen  topics.  Prerequisite:  Six  courses  in  university 
mathematics.  M 5—7. 

Real  Variable  Theory.  Set  theory,  measure  theory  and  integration. 
References:  Siegel  and  Kunze,  Integrals  and  Operators;  Rudin, 
Real  and  Complex  Analysis.  Prerequisites:  New— MAT  350;  Old- 
MAT  320.  Tu  3,  Th  12. 


MAT  425.  Topology.  Basic  concepts  of  algebraic  topology,  homology  and 
homotopy,  and  elements  of  differential  topology.  References: 
Massey,  An  Introduction  to  Algebraic  Topology ; Spanier,  Alge- 
braic Topology.  Prerequisite:  New— MAT  350;  Old— MAT  320. 
M 3,  T 11. 


MAT430.  Topics  in  Complex  Analysis.  Analytic,  entire  and  meromorphic 
functions,  conformal  mapping  theorems,  convergence  and  appro- 
ximation, Picard  Theorems,  Riemann  surfaces,  special  classes  of 
functions.  References:  Ahlfors,  Complex  Analysis',  Hille,  An- 
alytic Function  Theory,  Vols.  I & II.  Prerequisite:  New— MAT 
355;  Old— MAT  330.  W 9,  F 9. 

MAT  435.  Differential  Equations.  Existence  theorems,  linear  systems,  Sturm- 
Liouville  problems,  integral  equations,  partial  and  total  differential 
equations  of  the  first  order.  Textbooks:  GoURSAT-HEDRICK, 
Differential  Equations',  Kaplan,  Ordinary  Differential  Equations', 
Coddington  and  Levinson,  Theory  of  Ordinary  Differential 
Equations',  Duff,  Partial  Differential  Equations.  Prerequisite: 
Old— MAT  335  or  330  or  320.  Tu  10,  Th  3.  (1969-70  only.) 


MAT 440.  Algebra  II.  A continuation  of  MAT  340  with  study  in  depth  of 
selected  topics  such  as  homological  algebra,  group  representations, 
commutative  algebra,  geometrical  algebra  (the  classical  groups). 
References:  Jans,  Rings  and  Homology',  Feit,  Representations 
of  Finite  Groups.  Prerequisite:  MAT  340.  M 2,  F 10. 

MAT 445.  Theory  of  Numbers.  An  introductory  course  covering  a selection 
of  topics  in  number  theory.  Textbook:  Hardy  and  Wright,  In- 
troduction to  the  Theory  of  Numbers.  Prerequisite:  New— MAT 
250;  Old  MAT  220  and  230.  W 1 1,  F 1 1. 


MAT  450. 


MAT  455. 


MAT  460. 


Geometry  II.  Non-Euclidean  geometry,  linear  and  tetrahedral 
complexes,  eight  associated  points,  the  double  six  and  other 
configurations,  algebraic  curves  and  surfaces,  spaces  of  more  than 
three  dimensions.  Textbooks:  CoxETER,  Projective  Geometry, 
Introduction  to  Geometry,  Twelve  Geometric  Essays',  Walker, 
Algebraic  Curves.  Prerequisite:  New— MAT  245;  Old— MAT  250 
or  350.  Tu  10,  Th  11. 


Combinatorial  Theory.  Topics  in  the  theory  of  discrete  mathe- 
matics: graphs,  maps,  networks,  games,  bottleneck  problems, 
enumeration,  dependence,  lattices,  parentheses,  linear  program- 
ming, Mobius  inversion.  Prerequisites:  MAT  340  or  345.  Tu  12 
W 12. 

Differentiable  Manifolds.  Differentiable  manifolds,  affine  con- 
nections, Riemannian  spaces,  special  relativity,  general  relativity, 
other  topics.  Prerequisite:  MAT  360.  M 4,  Th  4. 


Note:  MAT  490—495  are  graduate  level  courses.  Co-requisite:  three  other 

400  level  courses  in  Mathematics:  consent  of  the  Instructor  and  the 
Undergraduate  Secretary  of  the  Department  is  required. 


MAT  490.  Advanced  Topics  in  Analysis. 
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MAT  494. 
MAT  495. 
MAT  499. 
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Advanced  Topics  in  Algebra. 

Advanced  Topics  in  Geometry  and  Topology. 

Readings  in  Mathematics.  Students  enroling  in  this  course  will  do 
independent  study  in  mathematics  under  the  direction  of  a faculty 
member.  Persons  wishing  to  take  this  course  must  have  the  consent 
of  the  Undergraduate  Secretary  in  Mathematics  and  of  the  pro- 
spective supervisor.  Prerequisites:  Six  courses  in  mathematics,  at 
least  three  of  which  are  at  the  third  year  level. 

STATISTICS 


STA  342. 


plioii 

if/erei 

requisit 


Experimental  Design  and  Regression  Analysis.  A course  on  the 
statistical  aspects  of  collecting  and  analyzing  experimental  data. 
Analysis  of  variance,  least  squares  and  regression,  design  of  experi- 
ments. Prerequisites:  New— STA  242  or  (STA  232  and  MAT  225) 
or  STA  252;  Old— In  1969—70  STA  201  alone  will  be  accepted  as 
prerequisite.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 


STA  352. 


Statistical  Inference.  A course  in  the  theory  of  statistics.  Linear 
models,  Neyman- Pearson  theory,  likelihood,  Bayesian  theory, 
structural  theory.  Prerequisites:  New-STA  252  and  (MAT  250  or 
239);  Old-In  1969-70  STA  222  and  MAT  (220  and  230)  or 
MAT  264  will  be  accepted  as  prerequisites.  M 4,  Tu  2,  Th  2. 


STA  357.  Probability.  A thorough  treatment  of  joint  probability  distribu- 
tions, sequences  of  random  variables,  sums  of  independent  random 
variables,  generating  functions,  law  of  large  numbers  and  central 
limit  theorem  in  Bernoulli  case,  introduction  to  Markov  chains. 
Prerequisites:  New— STA  252  and  MAT  250;  Old-STA  222,  and 
MAT  220  and  230.  Tu  3,  W 3,  F 4. 
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STA  422. 


or 

STA  427. 
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Experimental  Design.  Simple  randomized  design,  permutation 
and  normal  theory  tests,  multiple  comparisons,  randomized  block, 
latin  square,  factorials,  confounding  in  2n  and  3n  designs,  split- 
plots,  fractional  replication,  non- orthogonality,  missing  observa- 
tions, analysis  of  covariance,  balanced  incomplete  blocks,  random 
effects  models.  Textbooks:  Kempthorne,  Design  and  Analysis  of 
Experiments.  Cochran  and  Cox,  Experimental  Design.  (Not 
offered  1969-70.) 

Regression  Theory.  Distribution  theory,  the  multivariate  normal, 
distribution  of  quadratic  forms,  the  general  linear  model,  the 
singular  case  and  the  matrix  pseudo-inverse,  computational  tech- 
niques, selection  of  the  best  regressor  variables,  experimental 
design  models,  polynomial  regression,  location  of  a maximum, 
regressor  variables  subject  to  error,  non-linear  regression.  Text- 
books: Graybell,  Linear  Statistical  Models,  V.  I.  Draper  and 
Smith,  Applied  Regression  Analysis. 

Statistical  Inference.  A survey  of  contemporary  methods  of  in- 
ference including  Neyman  Pearson  theory,  likelihood  theory, 
Bayesian  theory,  and  structural  theory.  Tu  2,  Th  2. 


STA  442. 
or 

STA  447. 
STA  452. 
or 

STA  457. 
STA  462. 

STA  477. 


MBL  310. 


Multivariate  Analysis.  Likelihood  ratio  and  Roy’s  Union- Inter- 
section tests  for  hypotheses  involving  the  multivariate  normal 
distribution.  Derivation  of  the  distributions  for  Hotelling’s  T2, 
the  Wishart  matrix  and  the  multiple  and  partial  correlation  co- 
efficients. Principal  component  analysis  and  the  distribution  of 
characteristic  roots  and  vectors.  M 4—6. 


Nonparametric  Theory.  A survey  of  current  theory:  estimation, 
tolerance  regions,  hypothesis  testing,  confidence  intervals,  limiting 
distributions,  and  sequential  methods.  M 4-6. 


Statistical  Analysis  of  Time  Series.  Estimation  and  hypothesis 
testing  for  finite  parameter  schemes,  goodness- of- fit  testing  for 
spectral  distribution  functions,  estimation  and  hypothesis  testing 
for  point  processes,  other  selected  topics.  Tu  9,  Th  9. 

Foundations  of  Time  Series  Analysis.  Mathematical  prerequisites, 
harmonic  analysis  of  weakly  stationary  random  processes,  linear 
prediction  theory  and  empirical  spectral  analysis  of  time  series. 
Tu  9,  Th  9. 

Probability  Theory.  Primarily  a theoretical  course,  the  emphasis 
being  on  limit  theorems  such  as  the  strong  law  of  large  numbers 
and  the  convergence  of  sums  of  random  variables.  Textbooks: 
Feller,  An  Introduction  to  Probability  Theory  and  its  Applica- 
tions (Vol.  1 & 2).  Gnedenko,  The  Theory  of  Probability.  M 11, 
W 3. 

Queues,  Dams  and  other  Random  Processes.  Further  study  of 
stochastic  processes  (see  357)  emphasizing  problems  arising  in 
applications  such  as  the  transient  behaviour  of  queues  and  their 
development  under  complicated  queue- disciplines,  storage  prob- 
lems including  strategies,  and  the  growth  of  populations.  Text- 
books: Feller,  An  Introduction  to  Probability  Theory  and  its 
Applications  (Vol.  1 & 2).  Cox  and  Miller,  Stochastic  Processes. 
Harris,  Branching  Processes.  W 12,  F 11.  (Not  offered  1969— 
1970). 


Microbiology 

Given  by  Members  of  the  School  of  Hygiene 
General  Science  Course 

Introductory  Microbiology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  de- 
signed to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  bacteria,  fungi, 
viruses  and  rickettsiae.  The  properties  of  the  organisms  such 
as  their  structure,  growth,  metabolism  and  nutrition,  immunity 
mechanisms  and  pathogenicity  will  be  covered.  Microorganisms  of 
importance  in  industry,  agriculture  and  medicine  will  be  em- 
phasized. Prerequisite:  First  Year  Botany  or  Zoology  or  Biology. 
M 2,  F 2;  (Lab.)  F 9-12. 
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MBL370. 

MBL420. 

MBL470. 

MBL471. 

MBL472. 

MBL473. 

MBL474. 

MBL475. 

MBL476. 

MBL498. 


Honour  Courses 

General  Microbiology.  A combined  lecture  and  laboratory  course, 
designed  as  an  introduction  to  bacteria,  bacteriophage  and  animal 
viruses  and  their  basic  properties:  structure  and  physiology,  growth, 
metabolism,  antigenicity  and  genetics.  M 3—5  or  Tu  10-12; 
Th  2—5. 

Pathogenic  Microbiology.  A lecture  and  seminar  course  on  the 
phenomena  of  infection  by  pathogenic  bacteria,  rickettsiae  and 
viruses.  W 1 1,  Th  10. 

Structure  of  Microorganisms.  A lecture,  seminar  and  laboratory 
course  on  the  structure  and  ultrastructure  of  various  groups 
of  microorganisms  including  the  bacteria,  fungi,  protozoa,  and 
viruses.  The  laboratory  section  may  include  a research  problem. 
M 9,  W 2-5. 

Animal  Virology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing  with 
the  basic  principles  and  methods  fundamental  to  the  study  of 
animal  viruses.  The  course  will  cover:  viral  replication,  inter- 
ference and  interferon,  other  host  defence  mechanisms,  effect  of 
metabolic  inhibitors  on  viral  replication,  viral  antigen- antibody 
reactions  and  viral  genetics.  Selected  animal  viruses  will  be  used  to 
illustrate  major  phenomena.  M 10— l,Th9— 12. 

Immunology  and  Immunochemistry.  A lecture  and  laboratory 
course  on  the  basic  principles  of  immunology  and  immunochem- 
istry, including  antigen- antibody  reactions,  chemical  nature  of 
antigens  and  antibodies,  hypersensitivity,  and  blood  groups.  W 2 
lecture;  W 3— 5 (Lab.). 

Microbiological  Statistics.  An  advanced  lecture  and  practical 
course  dealing  with  the  application  of  statistical  methods  to 
problems  in  microbiology.  Th  2—4. 

Systematic  Microbiology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing 
with  microorganisms  of  importance  in  the  fields  of  industry, 
agriculture  and  medicine.  Laboratory  exercises  will  cover  the 
processes  brought  about  by  these  organisms  as  well  as  the  methods 
used  for  their  isolation.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  differentiation 
and  classification.  M 2—5,  Tu  9—12.  (Not  offered  1969—70.) 

Advanced  Topics  in  Microbiology.  An  advanced  lecture  and 
seminar  course  designed  to  cover  recent  developments  in  the 
biochemistry  and  biochemical  genetics  of  microorganisms.  The 
course  may  include  a research  project.  M 2—5,  Tu  9—12. 

Microbial  Genetics.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  covering  the 
structure  and  function  of  the  genetic  material;  mutations  in 
bacteria  and  their  viruses;  the  genetic  code  and  transfer  of  infor- 
mation in  bacteria;  sex  factors  and  epizomes;  control  of  protein 
synthesis  and  function.  M 9,  W 1 (First  term).  2 hours  per 
week  (Second  term). 

Project  in  Biological  Sciences.  Equivalent  to  7 hours. 


Music 


Given  by  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Music 


Those  who  desire  professional  training  as  performers,  composers,  and 
especially  as  teachers  of  music  in  Secondary  Schools,  should  consult  the 
calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Music  for  appropriate  courses. 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

MUS  300.  Chamber  Music,  Keyboard  Literature  and  Song.  Prerequisite: 
100  or  200.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

MUS  301.  The  Structure  of  Music.  Analytic  study  of  chromatic  harmony  as 
applied  to  the  literature  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
present  day.  Prerequisite:  MUS  201.  (Offered  in  1969—70  in 
evening  classes  only.) 

Honour  Courses 


All  students  in  the  Honour  Course  in  Music  will  participate  weekly  in 
chamber  music. 


MUS  320.  History  of  Music:  middle  and  late  Baroque,  Rococo  and  Classical 
Periods:  1680  to  the  death  of  Beethoven.  Texts:  as  for  MUS  120 
and  220  plus  approximately  ten  scores  to  be  selected  by  the 
lecturer.  M 10,  F 10. 

MUS  321.  Advanced  Materials  of  Music.  Orchestration  and  keyboard  har- 
mony. Tu  12,  F 3 + 1 hour. 

MUS 322.  Proseminar  in  Musicology:  Problems  in  the  history  of  music. 
M 11,  F 11. 

MUS  420.  History  of  Music.  Music  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Text- 
books as  for  MUS  220  plus  approximately  ten  scores  to  be  selected 
by  the  lecturer.  M 3,  W 3. 


MUS  421.  Advanced  Materials  of  Music:  modal  counterpoint,  analytical 
technique  and  score  reading.  M 1 1,  W 10  + 1 hour. 


MUS  422.  Proseminar  in  Musicology.  Problems  in  the  history  of  music. 
W 11-1. 


Near  Eastern  Studies 

NEAR  EASTERN  HISTORY 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 
NEH  300.  The  Persian,  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods.  Tu  12,  W 12,  Th  12. 


Honour  Courses 
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NEH  320. 

The  same  as  NEH  300.  Tu  1 2,  W 1 2,  Th  1 2. 

NEH  420. 

Syro-Palestine.  Problems  in  history  and  archaeology.  3 hours 
weekly. 

NEH  421. 

Egypt.  Problems  in  history  and  archaeology.  3 hours  weekly. 

NEH  422. 

Mesopotamia.  Problems  in  history  and  archaeology.  3 hours 
weekly. 

NEH  423. 

Problems  in  Mediaeval  Jewish  History.  3 hours  weekly. 

NEAR  EASTERN  LANGUAGES 

Note:  Biblical  texts  are  to  be  read  in  Kittel,  Biblia  Hebraica,  3rd  ed.  A list 

of  the  texts  prescribed  for  Hebrew  courses  may  be  obtained  from  the 
department. 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

NLA  300.  Advanced  Hebrew.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

NLA  301.  Hebrew  Prophetical  Literature.  Tu  1 1,  Th  1 1 + 1 hour. 

Honour  Courses 

Note:  Students  are  expected  to  become  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 

literature  of  any  language  they  study  and  questions  on  literary  history 
may  appear  on  language  examinations. 

NLA  320.  Hebrew  Historical  Literature.  Tu  9,  W 9,  Th  9. 


NLA  321. 

The  same  as  NLA  301.  Tu  1 1,  Th  1 1 + 1 hour. 

NLA  330. 

Introductory  Akkadian.  M 11,  W 11,  F 11. 

NLA  331. 

Introductory  Arabic.  M 3,  W 3,  F 3. 

NLA  332. 

Introductory  Aramaic.  M 11,  W 11,  F 11. 

NLA  333. 

Introductory  Middle  Egyptian.  M 11,  W 11,  F 11. 

NLA  334. 

Mediaeval  Hebrew.  M 1 0,  W 1 1,  Th  12. 

NLA  420. 

Hebrew  Poetry.  Tu  10,  W 10,  Th  10. 

NLA  425. 

Post -Biblical  Hebrew.  M 9,  Th  9. 

NLA  430. 

Intermediate  Akkadian.  M 11,  W 11,  F 12. 

NLA  431. 

Intermediate  Classical  Arabic.  M 2,  W 2,  F 2. 

NLA  432. 

Intermediate  Aramaic:  Syriac.  M 10,  W 2,  F 10. 

NLA  433. 

Intermediate  Middle  Egyptian.  M 10,  Tu  9,  F 9. 

NLA  434. 

Modern  Hebrew.  3 hours  a week. 

NEAR  EASTERN  LITERATURE 


(for  University  College,  New  College  and  Innis  College  students  only) 
General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

NL1  300.  The  Literature  of  Early  Judaism  and  of  First -Century  Christianity. 
M 4,  Tu  2,  Th  2. 

Pali 

See  “East  Asian  Studies” 

Parasitology 

Given  by  Members  of  the  School  of  Hygiene 

PST  470.  An  Introduction  to  Parasites  and  to  Parasitism.  Reactions  between 
hosts  and  parasites  will  be  discussed,  adaptations  of  the  latter  for 
life  in  various  environments,  impact  of  parasites  on  civilizations, 
and  historical  developments.  M 10,  Th  10;  (Lab.),  W 3 — 5. 

Persian 

See  “Islamic  Studies” 

Pharmacology 

Given  by  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 

PHM470.  The  Action  of  Drugs.  A course  of  instruction  consisting  of  lec- 
tures supplemented  by  a program  of  demonstrations,  required 
reading,  tutorials  and  laboratory  exercises,  on  the  nature  of  drugs 
and  chemicals  and  the  biological  mechanisms  of  their  interaction 
with  man  and  animals.  Lee.  2 hrs.;  Lab.  3 hrs. 


Philosophy 

General  or  Honour  Courses 

PHL  300F.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Social  Sciences.  An  analysis  of  some  of  the 
theoretical  and  methodological  assumptions  of  the  Social  Sciences. 
Pre- and/or  co-requisite:  Two  courses  in  the  Social  Sciences.  Tu  4, 
Th  4;  or  Tu  3,  Th  3. 

PHL 301  S.  Philosophy  of  History.  Pre-  and/or  co-requisite:  Two  courses  in 
History.  Tu  10,  Th  10. 

PHL  302F.  Philosophy  of  Science.  An  analysis  of  some  of  the  theoretical  and 
methodological  assumptions  of  the  Natural  Sciences.  Pre- and/or 
co-requisite:  One  course  in  the  Natural  Sciences  or  Mathematics. 
Tu  1 . Th  1 . 
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PHL303F. 

PHL304S. 

PHL305F. 

PHL306S. 

PHL307F. 


PHL308S. 


PHL309F. 

PHL310S. 

PHL311F. 

PHL312S. 

PHL313F. 

PHL314S. 


Metaphysics.  A seminar  course  dealing  with  specific  problems  in 
metaphysics;  space  and  time,  existence,  change,  substance.  Pre- 
requisite: One  previous  course  in  Philosophy.  To  be  announced. 

Epistemology.  A seminar  course  dealing  with  specific  problems 
in  the  theory  of  knowledge;  e.g.  perception,  necessary  truth, 
knowledge  and  belief,  and  induction.  Prerequisite:  PHL  206. 
To  be  announced. 

Tutorial  in  the  Philosophy  of  Plato.  A concentrated  examination 
of  central  problems  in  the  major  works  of  Plato.  Not  more  than 
three  students  will  be  assigned  to  each  tutor.  May  not  be  com- 
bined with  PHL  209F  in  any  degree  programme.  Pre-  or  co- 
requisite: PHL  206.  To  be  announced. 

Tutorial  in  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle.  A concentrated  examina- 
tion of  central  problems  in  the  major  works  of  Aristotle.  Not 
more  than  three  students  will  be  assigned  to  each  tutor.  May  not 
be  combined  with  PHL  21  OS  in  any  degree  programme.  Pre- 
requisite: PHL  305.  To  be  announced. 

Tutorial  in  the  Philosophy  of  Descartes  and  Locke.  A concen- 
trated examination  of  central  problems  in  the  major  works  of 
Descartes  and  Locke.  Not  more  than  three  students  will  be  assigned 
to  each  tutor.  May  not  be  combined  with  PHL  21  IF  in  any  degree 
programme.  Pre-  or  co-requisite:  PHL  206.  To  be  announced. 

Tutorial  in  the  Philosophy  of  Berkeley  and  Hume.  A concentrated 
examination  of  central  problems  in  the  major  works  of  Berkeley 
and  Hume.  Not  more  than  three  students  will  be  assigned  to  each 
tutor.  May  not  be  combined  with  PHL  212S  in  any  degree  pro- 
gramme. Prerequisite:  PHL  307;  co-requisite:  PHL  207/208.  To 
be  announced. 

Spinoza  and  Leibniz.  A systematic  examination  of  some  of  the 
central  philosophic  problems  in  the  major  works  of  Spinoza  and 
Leibniz.  Tu  9,  Th9;  or  Tu  10,  Th  10;  or  Tu  3,  Th  3;  or  M 12,  W 12. 

Kant.  A systematic  study  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  Pre- 
requisite: PHL  212/308/309.  Tu  9,  Th  9;  or  Tu  2,  Th  2. 

Epistemology:  Tutorial  I.  A concentrated  examination  of  some 
of  the  central  problems  in  Epistemology.  Not  more  than  three 
students  will  be  assigned  to  each  tutor.  May  not  be  combined  with 
PHL  304S  in  any  degree  programme.  Pre-  or  co-requisite:  PHL 
206.  To  be  announced. 

Epistemology:  Tutorial  II.  A concentrated  examination  of  some 
of  the  central  problems  in  Epistemology.  Not  more  than  three 
students  will  be  assigned  to  each  tutor.  May  not  be  combined  with 
PHL  304S  in  any  degree  programme.  Prerequisite:  PHL  311; 
pre-  or  co-requisite:  PHL  207/208.  To  be  announced. 

Nineteenth- Century  German  Philosophy.  Prerequisite:  PHL  310. 
Tu  9,  Th  9. 

Twentieth -Century  British  Philosophy.  Prerequisite:  PHL  206. 
Tu  9.  Th  9. 
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The  following  courses  are  all  term-length  seminars  equal  to  Wz  hrs.  A 
selection  of  them  will  be  given  each  term.  Only  PHL  430  may  be  repeated  for 
credit.  Consult  the  Department  of  Philosophy  or  its  Bulletin  for  further 
information. 


PHL  400. 

Aesthetics. 

PHL  401. 

Metaphysics. 

PHL  402. 

Political  Philosophy. 

PHL  403. 

Phenomenology. 

PHL  404. 

Existentialism. 

PHL  405. 

Theories  of  Mind. 

PHL  406. 

Philosophy  of  Action. 

PHL  407. 

Philosophy  of  Biology. 

PHL  408. 

Philosophy  of  History. 

PHL  409. 

Philosophy  of  Language. 

PHL  4 10. 

Philosophy  of  Mathematics. 

PHL  41  1. 

Philosophy  of  Music. 

PHL  412. 

Philosophy  of  Physics. 

PHL  4 1 3. 

Philosophy  of  Psychology. 

PHL  41 4. 

Philosophy  of  Religion. 

PHL  415. 

Philosophy  of  Science. 

PHL  4 1 6. 

Philosophy  of  Social  Science. 

PHL  41  7. 

Selected  Texts  in  Continental  Rationalism. 

PHL  4 1 8. 

Selected  Texts  in  Medieval  Philosophy. 

PHL  419. 

Selected  Texts  in  Nineteenth- Century  Empiricism. 

PHL  420. 

Topics  in  Epistemology. 

PHL  421. 

Topics  in  Ethical  Theory. 

PHL  422. 

Topics  in  Greek  Philosophy. 

PHL  423. 

Topics  in  the  History  of  Ethics. 

PHL  424. 

Topics  in  Logic. 

PHL  430. 

Special  Topics. 
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Philosophy— St.  Michael’s  College 

Honour  Courses 

PHL351.  Philosophy  of  Sciences.  A logical  and  philosophical  approach  to 
the  following  topics:  induction,  causality,  the  nature  of  obser- 
vational and  theoretical  statements  and  their  verification,  the 
sufficiency  of  a scientific  description  of  what  there  is,  and  the 
elements  of  theory  construction.  Prerequisite:  PHL  251.  Tu  4, 
Th  4. 

PHL  450.  Research  Tutorial.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department. 

PHL  451.  Phenomenology  and  Existentialism.  Tu  3 — 5. 

PHL  452.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy.  Th  10-12. 

PHL  453.  Analytic  Philosophy.  W 4— 6. 

PHL  454.  Nineteenth -Century  Philosophy.  Th  3 — 5. 


Physics 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

PHY  310.  Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics.  A study  of  related  concepts  taken 
from  atomic  and  nuclear  physics-elementary  quantum  mech- 
anics. Atomic  and  nuclear  structure,  energy  levels,  spectra  and 
decay  schemes.  (MAT  210  and  PHY  210  are  recommended  as 
preparation.  M 10,  W 11.  Lab.  A Sec.  M 2—5;  B Sec.  W 2—5; 
C Sec.  F 2—5. 

PHY  31 1.  Classical  and  Quantum  Mechanics.  Newtonian  Mechanics:  central 
force  problems,  rigid- body  rotations,  constrained  systems.  La- 
grangian  Mechanics:  theory  of  small  vibrations.  Hamiltonian  mech- 
anics. Quantum  Mechanics:  the  Bohr  atom,  uncertainty  principle. 
Schrodinger  equation,  eigenvalue  problems,  the  hydrogen  atom, 
perturbation  theory.  Prerequisites:  MAT  210,  PHY  211;  co- requi- 
sites: APM  310  and  PHY  310.  M 3,  W 3,  F 3. 

Honour  Courses 

PHY  32 1A.  Thermodynamics  and  Statistical  Physics.  Textbooks:  Reif,  Statis- 
tical Physics  (Berkeley  Physics  Course,  Vol.  5)  plus  selected 
reading.  First  term.  Tu  9,  W 9,  W 10,  Th  10. 

PHY  322A.  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism:  Electrostatics,  special  re- 
lativity, magnetic  fields,  Maxwell’s  equations,  electromagnetic 
waves,  Fresnel’s  equations,  multipole  radiation,  Lienard- Wiechert 
potentials,  Thomson  scattering,  Cherenkov  radiation.  Textbook: 
CORSON  and  LoRRAIN,  Introduction  to  Electromagnetic  Fields 
and  Waves.  First  term.  M 1 1,  W 1 1,  Th  9,  F 9. 


PHY  323B. 

PHY  3 3 OF. 
PHY  331. 

PHY  371. 
PHY  420. 

PHY421A. 

PHY422B. 
PHY  430. 


Atomic  Structure  and  Quantum  Physics.  Rydberg- Ritz  principle, 
Franck- Hertz  experiments,  photoelectric  effect,  Compton  effect, 
Stern-Gerlach  experiment,  Davisson  and  Germer  experiment,  pro- 
bability amplitudes,  expectation  values,  the  Schrodinger  equation, 
solution  for  a square  well,  solution  for  the  hydrogen  atom,  elec- 
tron spin,  the  exclusion  principle,  the  periodic  table.  Radioactivity, 
nuclear  structure.  Second  term.  M 1 1,  W 9,  W 10,  Th  10. 

The  Physics  of  Solids  and  Fluids.  Elasticity  wave  propagation, 
viscosity,  similarity,  equation  of  fluid  motion,  potential  theory. 
First  term.  2 hours. 

Physics  of  the  Earth,  Introductory:  Radioactivity  and  age  of 
rocks,  tectonics,  glaciology,  seismology,  gravity,  geothermometry 
and  geomagnetism  with  special  emphasis  on  geological  implica- 
tions. Textbook:  Jacobs,  Russell  and  Wilson,  Physics  and 
Geology.  M 9,  Th  1 2. 

Advanced  Physics  Laboratory.  M 2— 5. 

Electromagnetic  Radiation  and  Matter.  Propagation  of  electro- 
magnetic waves,  polarization.  Anomalous  dispersion,  double  refrac- 
tion. Absorption,  spontaneous  and  stimulated  emission,  Einstein 
coefficients.  Refraction.  Rayleigh  scattering,  radiation  damping, 
natural  line  width.  Coherence  and  interference.  Diffraction  theory. 
Radio  and  microwave  spectroscopy,  nuclear  and  electron  para- 
magnetic resonance,  coherence,  maser  and  laser  action.  W 1 2,  F 2. 

Molecular  Physics  and  Statistical  Mechanics.  Quantum  theory  of 
rotation  and  vibration  of  molecules,  rigid  rotator,  harmonic  vibra- 
tor, rotation-vibration  interaction,  infra-red  and  Raman  selection 
rules,  intensity  distribution.  Nuclear  spins,  symmetry,  intensity 
rules,  the  hydrogen  molecule.  Intermolecular  forces,  dispersion 
and  overlap  forces,  induced  infra-red  absorption.  Boltzmann 
theory,  canonical  distribution,  transport  equations.  The  Gibbs 
method,  canonical  ensemble,  partition  functions,  Gibbs’  formula 
for  the  free  energy,  application  to  paramagnetism.  Rotational  and 
vibrational  specific  heats,  rotation  in  solids,  third  law  of  thermo- 
dynamics. First  term.  M 1 1,  Tu  9,  W 10,  F 12. 

Nuclear  and  High  Energy  Physics.  General  properties  of  nucleons 
and  nuclei,  nuclear  phenomena,  Yukawa  model  of  nuclear  forces, 
mesons  and  unstable  particles.  Properties  of  elementary  particles, 
symmetries  and  quantum  numbers.  Analysis  of  scattering  experi- 
ments, nucleon  scattering  and  particle  scattering.  Reactions. 
Resonances.  Nuclear  spectra  and  structure,  and  particle  mass 
spectrum.  Electromagnetic  interactions  of  nuclei  and  of  particles. 
Weak  interactions.  Conservation  laws;  parity,  time  reversal,  charge 
conjugation.  Second  term.  Tu  1 1,  W 1 1,  Th  1 1,  F 1 1. 

Atmospheric  Physics.  Meteorological  measurements,  radiation, 
atmospheric  statics  and  conditions  for  equilibrium,  atmospheric 
thermodynamics,  equations  of  motion,  synoptic  charts,  the  general 
circulation,  condensation  physics,  atmospheric  electricity.  Wind 
structure  near  the  ground  evaporation,  the  stratosphere.  M 9,  W 9. 
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PHY  431.  Physics  of  the  Earth,  Advanced:  Radioactivity  and  age  of  rocks, 
tectonics,  glaciology,  seismology  and  internal  constitution  of  the 
Earth,  gravity  and  the  figure  of  the  Earth,  temperature  and  ther- 
mal history,  geomagnetism  and  physics  of  the  upper  atmosphere, 
mechanical  properties  of  the  Earth’s  interior.  Textbooks:  Jacobs, 
Russell  and  Wilson,  Physics  and  Geology;  Jeffreys,  The 
Earth.  M 1,  Th  11. 

PHY  432.  Mechanics  of  Continuous  Media.  Analysis  of  deformation  of  con- 
tinuous medium.  Stress  tensor.  Constitutive  equations.  Viscosity. 
Viscoelasticity.  Wave  motion  in  continuous  media.  Viscous  hydro- 
dynamics. Stability  Theory.  Introduction  to  theories  of  turbulence. 
Reference:  Prager,  Introduction  to  Mechanics  of  Continua. 
W 1,  Th  2. 

PHY  433.  Quantum  Mechanics.  Waves  and  particles,  wave  packets,  uncer- 
tainty principle,  Schrodinger  equation,  expectation  values,  opera- 
tors, eigenvalues  and  eigenfunctions,  one- dimensional  problems. 
Angular  momentum,  central  force  problem,  Pauli  spin  theory, 
identical  particles,  Pauli  principle,  applications  to  atoms  and 
molecules.  Zeeman  effect.  Perturbation  theory,  secular  equations, 
time  dependent  perturbation  theory,  transition  probabilities.  Mo- 
tion of  a charged  particle  in  an  electromagnetic  field,  scattering 
theory.  Tu  10,  F 10. 

PHY  434A.  Relativity  Theory.  Special  Theory:  Inertial  frames,  principle  of 
relativity,  constancy  of  the  velocity  of  light.  Relativistic  kinematics, 
Lorentz  transformations.  Relativistic  particle  dynamics,  momen- 
tum, energy,  scattering  theory.  Tensor  analysis.  Relativistic  field 
dynamics,  electrodynamics,  the  Klein- Gordon  field.  General 
theory:  Principle  of  equivalence.  Inertial  forces  and  gravitation. 
General  tensor  analysis.  Einstein  equations,  Schwarzchild  metric, 
applications.  First  term,  Tu  1 1,  W 1 1,  Th  1 1,  F 11. 

PHY  43  5 B.  Solid  State  Physics.  Crystal  structure  and  lattice  vectors,  lattice 
energy,  elastic  constants.  Heat  capacities.  Reciprocal  lattice.  Elec- 
tron theory  of  metals,  energy  bands.  Brillouin  zones.  Electrical  and 
thermal  conductivity.  Magnetism,  diamagnetism,  paramagnetism, 
ferromagnetism,  antiferromagnetism,  ferrites,  molecular  crystals. 
Rotational  and  vibrational  excitons.  Optical  properties.  Second 
term.  M 1 1 , Tu  9,  W 1 0,  F 12. 

PHY  440.  Geophysical  Methods.  A course  on  the  mathematical  theory  of 
magnetics,  electrical  and  gravitational  methods  in  pure  and  applied 
geophysics.  M 10,  F 9. 

PHY  441.  Exploration  Geophysics.  An  introduction  to  the  physical  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  important  methods  of  geophysical  prospect- 
ing. Particular  attention  is  given  to  seismic,  gravitational,  magnetic, 
and  electromagnetic  methods.  Textbooks:  Dobrin,  Introduction 
to  Geophysical  Prospecting.  Tu  10,  W 10;  M 2—5  (Lab.). 


PHY  442. 

Tectonophysics.  An  examination  of  the  several  physical  theories 
proposed  for  the  behaviour  of  the  earth,  in  terms  of  seismic, 
geothermal,  isotopic,  palaeomagnetic  and  other  geophysical  and 
geological  observations  made  over  ocean  basins,  islands  and  con- 
tinents. M 9,  Th  9. 

PHY  443. 

Solids  within  the  Earth.  A consideration  of  the  theory  and  experi- 
ments which  are  pertinent  to  the  determination  of  the  mechanical, 
thermal  and  electrical  properties  of  matter  at  the  pressures  and 
temperatures  which  obtain  within  the  Earth.  Tu  1 1,  W 11. 

PHY  460. 

Atomic  and  Radiation  Physics.  Particles  and  waves,  atomic  struc- 
ture; x-rays;  natural  radioactivity;  induced  nuclear  transforma- 
tions; radiation -measurement  technique;  chemical  and  biological 
effects  of  radiation;  radiation  protection.  Textbook:  Lapp  and 
Andrews,  Nuclear  Radiation  Physics.  Lecture  W 3.  Lab.  Th  9—1 1. 

PHY  470. 

Introduction  to  Experimental  Research.  A laboratory  course. 
M 2-5,  Tu  2-5. 

PHY  475. 

Geophysical  Laboratory.  A laboratory  course  stressing  experi- 
mental and  mathematical  techniques  applicable  to  the  Geophysical 
Sciences.  M 2—5,  W 2—5,  F 2—5. 

PHY  481. 

Computer  Programming  and  Applications.  Machine  organization, 
programming,  compiler  operation,  library  organization.  Applica- 
tions: curve  fitting,  simulations,  scientific  data  processing.  The 
laboratory  is  based  on  a monthly  set  of  problems  which  are  to  be 
solved  on  the  I.B.M.  7094  Computer.  Th  12,  plus  Laboratory, 

two  hours  per  week. 

Departmental  Research  Seminars.  Invited  speakers  discuss  research  prob- 
lems of  current  interest  in  physics.  Th  4. 


PSL321. 

Physiology 

Given  by  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 

Elementary  Human  Physiology.  An  elementary  lecture  course  on 
the  Principles  of  Human  Physiology.  M 4,  W 4. 

PSL422. 

Human  Physiology.  A course  of  lectures,  films,  demonstrations 
and  tutorial  periods  covering  the  field  of  human  physiology, 
(a)  Blood,  circulation  and  respiration;  ( b ) digestion  and  metabo- 
lism; (c)  endocrine  glands  and  reproduction;  ( d ) nerve  and  muscle, 
central  nervous  system  and  special  senses.  W 9,  W 2,  F 9. 

PSL424. 

Endocrinology.  A series  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  dealing 
with  the  functions  of  endocrine  glands  and  their  regulation. 
W 11-1. 

PSL426. 

Human  Physiology.  Course  identical  with  PSL  422  for  the  First 
term,  with  more  intensive  study  of  certain  selected  fields  in  the 
Second  term.  W 9,  W 2,  F 9. 
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PSL473.  A general  laboratory  course  to  accompany  PSL  422. 

PSL475F.  A laboratory  course  demonstrating  principles  and  techniques  in 


PSL  476. 

Biophysics  and  Physiology.  M 9-5.  First  term. 

A laboratory  course  to  accompany  PSL  426.  M 9 — 1. 

PSL  496. 

A seminar  or  tutorial  session  relating  to  the  special  work  (PSL 
497).  One  hour  a week. 

PSL  497. 

Special  Work  in  Physiology.  Four  hours  a week. 

PSL  498. 

Project  in  Biological  Sciences.  Equivalent  to  7 hours. 

Polish 

See  “Slavic” 

Political  Economy 

COMMERCE 

NOTE:  In  Commerce  courses  numbered  400  and  over  enrolment  is  limited, 

and  priority  must  be  given  to  students  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
programme  in  Commerce  and  Finance. 

Honour  Courses 


COM  300. 

The  Legal  Environment  of  Business.  Limited  enrolment.  Pre- 
requisites: One  course  in  introductory  economics  and  COM  101 
(COM  121).  A Sec.  Tu  2,  W 12;  B Sec.  W 12,  F 12. 

COM  320. 

Problems  in  Accounting.  Prerequisite:  COM  220.  Tu  12,  Th  12. 

COM  400. 

Marketing.  Prerequisites:  COM  220  and  ECO  202  (ECO  320). 
W 11,  F 1 1. 

COM  401. 

Principles  of  Administration.  Prerequisites:  COM  220  and  ECO 
202  (ECO  320).  W 12,  Th  10. 

COM  420. 

Accounting  Literature  and  Research.  Prerequisite:  COM  220. 
W 2-4. 

COM  421. 

Corporation  Finance.  Prerequisites:  COM  220  and  ECO  202 
(ECO  320).  M 9,  M 10,Th2. 

COM  422. 

Analysis  of  Production  Systems.  Prerequisites:  COM  220  and 
ECO  202  (ECO  320).  M 12,  W 10. 

COM  423. 

Canadian  Business  Taxation.  Prerequisites:  COM  220  and  ECO 
202  (ECO  320).  F 9-11. 

COM  424. 

Investments,  Analysis  and  Management.  Prerequisites:  COM  220 
and  ECO  202  (ECO  320).  M 1 1,  Th  1 1. 

COM  425. 

Managerial  Economics.  Prerequisite:  MAT  134.  (Not  offered  in 
1969-70.) 
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COM  426.  Introduction  to  Accounting  and  Finance.  For  students  in  the 
honour  courses  in  Political  Science,  Economics,  and  Political 
Science  and  Economics  only.  Prerequisites:  ECO  202  (ECO  320) 
or  POL  320  (POL  327).  M 9-1  1 . 


ECONOMICS 

(For  prerequisites,  note  that  ECO  200  was  formerly  ECO  201,  220  or  226; 
ECO  202  was  ECO  301  or  320.) 


ECO  320. 
ECO  322. 
ECO  323. 
ECO  324. 

ECO  325F. 

EC0  326S. 

ECO  327. 

ECO  328. 

ECO  329. 
ECO  330. 
ECO  331. 
ECO  332. 
EC0  333F. 

ECO  334S. 

ECO  335. 
ECO  336F. 

EC0  337S. 

ECO  338. 


Political  Economy  of  Development:  North  American  Patterns. 

Enrolment  limited  to  20  students.  Prerequisite:  ECO  202.  M 4—6. 

History  of  Economic  Thought.  Prerequisites:  ECO  200  and  202. 
M 1 1,  W 1 1 ; or  Tu  2,  Th  2. 

Industrial  Organization  and  Public  Policy.  Prerequisite:  ECO  200. 
M 4-6. 


Economic  Development.  With  special  reference  to  Latin  America, 
The  Far  and  Middle  East.  Prerequisites:  ECO  200  and  202. 
Tu  9-1 1. 

Advanced  Economic  Theory— Macro.  Fall  term  only.  Prerequisite: 
ECO  202.  M 2,  W 2. 

Advanced  Economic  Theory— Micro.  Spring  term  only.  Prerequi- 
site: ECO  200.  M 2,  W 2. 

Econometrics.  Prerequisite:  MAT  234  (formerly  MAT  255)  or 
STA  232  (formerly  STA  201).  F 9—11. 

International  Economics.  Prerequisites:  ECO  200  and  202.  W 4— 6. 
or  Tu  2—4,  Th  9. 

Industrial  Fluctuations.  Prerequisites:  ECO  200  and  202.  Tu  4—6. 

Economy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  (Not  offered  1969—70.) 

Computer  Methods  in  Economic  Research.  (Not  offered  1969—70.) 

Advanced  Mathematical  Economic  Theory.  (Not  offered  1969-70.) 

Urban  and  Regional  Economics  I.  Fall  term  only.  Prerequisite: 
ECO  200.  Tu  2-4. 

Urban  and  Regional  Economics  II.  Spring  term  only.  Prerequisite: 
ECO  200.  Tu  2-4. 

Economics  of  Transportation.  Prerequisite:  ECO  100.  Tu  2. 

Public  Finance  I.  Fall  term  only.  Pre-  or  co-requisite:  ECO  202. 
W 10-12. 

Public  Finance  II.  Spring  term  only.  Pre-  or  co-requisite:  ECO 
202  and  336F.  W 10-12. 

Economic  History  of  Europe.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  any  of 
Economics,  European  History,  Sociology,  Anthropology,  Human 
or  Economic  Geography.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
ECO  101/122/200/223/224.  M 12,  W 12. 
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EC0  339F.  Labour  Economics  I.  Fall  term  only.  Prerequisite:  ECO  100. 
M 10, Tu  11. 

ECO  340S.  Labour  Economics  II.  Spring  term  only.  Prerequisite:  ECO  100. 


ECO  341. 

M 10, Tu  11. 

The  Formation  of  Economic  Policy.  Prerequisites:  ECO  200  and 
202,  or  with  permission.  Th  10-^12. 

ECO  420. 

Reading  course  in  an  approved  subject.  Open  only  when  a faculty 
member  is  willing  and  available  to  supervise.  (Not  offered  1969— 
70.) 

EC0  421F.  Workshop  in  a particular  field.  Fall  term  only.  Limited  enrol- 
ment. 

ECO  422S.  Workshop  in  a particular  field.  Spring  term  only.  Limited  enrol- 


ECO  423. 

ment. 

Thesis.  Open  only  when  a faculty  member  is  willing  and  available 
to  supervise.  In  some  cases,  the  Department  might  agree  to  give 
this  the  weight  of  two  courses. 

POL  300. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
Comparative  Government.  M 1 1,  Tu  2. 

POL  301. 

Politics  and  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa.  Not  open  to  First  Year  students. 
Tu  1 1,  W 1 1. 

POL  302. 

Politics  and  Government  of  Western  Europe.  Th  10—12. 

POL  303. 

Chinese  Government  and  Politics.  Tu  2—4. 

POL  304. 

Politics  of  the  Third  World.  W 2—4. 

POL  305. 

Politics  and  Government  of  Latin  America.  W 3— 5. 

POL  306. 

Introduction  to  International  Relations.  Tu  9,  Th  9. 

POL  307. 

Political  Analysis.  F 10— 12. 

POL  308. 

Urban  Politics.  (Not  offered  1969—70.) 

POL  309. 

Introduction  to  African  Politics  and  Government.  Th  10—12. 

POL  320. 

Modern  Political  Thought.  Prerequisite:  POL  101  or  200  (for- 
merly POL  201  or  223).  Tu  12,  Th  9,  F 12. 

POL  321. 

Systems  of  Political  Science.  Prerequisite:  any  two  courses  in 
Political  Science.  W 11  — 1. 

POL  322. 

Introduction  to  Public  Administration.  Prerequisite:  POL  100. 
Tu  4—6. 

POL  323. 

Workshop  in  Canadian  Government.  Limited  enrolment.  Pre- 
requisite: POL  100.  2 hours. 

POL  324. 

Comparative  Communism.  Prerequisite:  POL  204.  (Not  offered 
1969-70.) 

POL  325. 

Topics  in  United  States  Government  and  Politics.  Prerequisite: 
POL  203  (formerly  POL  221).  W 9-1 1. 

POL  326. 

Advanced  International  Relations.  Prerequisite:  POL  100  or  101. 

POL  327. 

Tu  10-12. 

Comparative  Foreign  Policy.  Prerequisite:  POL  306  or  326  (for- 
merly POL  302  or  322).  W 9-1 1. 

POL  328. 

International  Organization.  Prerequisite:  POL  306  or  326  (for- 
merly POL  302  or  322).  M 10-12. 

POL  329. 

Marxism-Leninism.  Prerequisite:  POL  200  (formerly  POL  223 
or  300  or  327).  M 9-1 1. 

POL  330. 

Politics  and  Psychology.  M 2—4. 

Courses  intended  primarily  for  graduate  and  fourth  year  students.  Other 
undergraduates  admitted  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

POL  400.  Twentieth  Century  Political  Thought.  Tu  3—5,  W 3. 


POL  401. 

Ancient  and  Medieval  Political  Thought.  W 2—4. 

POL  402. 

European  Theories  of  the  State.  (Not  offered  in  1969—70.) 

POL  403. 

The  Marxian  Revolutionary  Model:  China.  (Not  offered  in  1969- 
70.) 

POL  404. 

The  Political  Role  of  Ideology.  (Not  offered  in  1969-70.) 

POL  405. 

The  Courts  and  the  Constitution.  (Not  offered  in  1969—70.) 

POL  406. 

Comparative  Politics  of  Development  and  Modernization.  F 1 0- 

12. 

POL  407. 

Political  and  Economic  Aspects  of  Economic  Growth  in  Develop- 
ing Societies.  (Not  offered  in  1969—70.) 

POL  408. 

Science  and  Government.  M 2—4. 

POL  409. 

Public  Administration.  Tu  4-6. 

POL  4 10. 

Political  Economy  of  the  Welfare  State.  Th  2—4. 

POL  41  1. 

Intergovernmental  Relations  and  Public  Policy.  (Not  offered  in 
1969-70.) 

POL  4 12. 

The  Canadian  Political  System.  Th  2-4. 

POL  41 3. 

Provincial  and  Local  Government.  M 2—4. 

POL  414. 

Comparative  Politics  of  Communist  East  Europe.  Tu  2—4. 

POL  41  5. 

International  Politics.  (Not  offered  in  1969-70.) 
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POL416. 

International  Law.  W 2—4. 

POL  41 7. 

The  Third  World  in  International  Politics.  (Not  offered  in  1 969— 
70.) 

POL  41 8. 

Workshop  in  Political  Science.  Limited  enrolment.  W 9—11. 

POL  41 9. 

African  Government  and  Politics.  Th  10—12. 

POL  440. 

Thesis. 

POL  441. 

A Reading  Course  in  Political  Science. 

Portuguese 

See  “Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies” 

Psychology 

General  Course  and  Honour  Courses 

Ail  courses  listed  below  for  Third  Year  are  available  also  to  Fourth  Year 
students.  The  number  in  brackets  following  the  course  title  represents  the 
Psychology  course  for  which  content  knowledge  will  be  assumed. 

PSY  300.  Developmental  Psychology:  Comparative  Behavioural  Develop- 


PSY  301. 

ment.  (PSY  100.)  An  examination  of  the  development  of  psycho- 
logical processes  in  the  individual.  The  processes  included  in  this 
survey  will  include  learning,  motivation,  emotion,  attachment  and 
socialization  and  the  acquisition  of  language.  The  emphasis  will  be 
on  the  psychological  processes  rather  than  on  the  species  being 
studied.  (Not  offered  in  1969—70.) 

Developmental  Psychology:  Cognitive  and  Sensory  Development. 
(PSY  100.)  Learning,  problem-solving,  thinking,  concept  forma- 
tion, with  strong  accent  on  Piaget’s  theory  of  cognitive  develop- 
ment throughout  the  age  span.  Half-year  course.  Both  Fall  and 
Spring  terms.  Not  open  to  students  who  took  PSY  200  or  202  in 
1968-69  or  before.  W 10-12. 

PSY  302. 

Social  Psychology:  Attitudes.  (PSY  100  and  203.)  Intensive 
study  of  social  attitudes  and  opinions-their  development,  descrip- 
tion and  measurement,  modification,  and  organization.  Half-Year 

course.  (Not  offered  in  1969-70.) 

PSY  303.  Social  Psychology:  Social  Perception.  (PSY  100  and  203.)  Ex- 
amination in  depth  of  the  ways  in  which  people  view  others  and 
of  the  psychological  processes  underlying  these  views:  impression 
formation,  ingratiation  and  the  presentation  of  self,  cognitive 
consistency.  Half-year  course.  (Not  offered  in  1 969— 70.) 
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PSY  304S. 

PSY306S. 

PSY307F. 

PSY308F. 

PSY  309S. 

PSY  31  OF. 
PSY  31  IS. 

PSY  312. 
PSY313F. 


Social  Psychology:  Inter-personal  Behaviour.  (PSY  100  and  203.) 
Detailed  analysis  of  some  of  the  determinants  and  consequences 
of  various  forms  of  social  interaction:  conformity  and  social 
influence,  social  comparison,  affiliation.  Not  open  to  students 
who  took  PSY  204,  304,  340  or  360  in  1968-69  or  before. 
Tu  10—12;  or  Th  2-4. 

Personality  and  Social  Interaction.  (PSY  100,  204,  two  half-year 
courses  in  Social  Psychology.)  Intensive  examination  of  selected 
areas  of  research  in  personality  and  social  interaction.  Discussions, 
papers,  projects.  Th  3—5. 

Personality  Assessment.  (PSY  100,  204.)  Analysis  of  concepts 
and  methods  for  the  measurement  of  personality,  including  sta- 
tistical analysis  of  reliability  and  validity;  norms,  observational 
methods,  structured  tests,  interview,  projective  techniques,  non- 
reactive measures..  Ethical  problems  in  assessment.  Not  a course 
in  test  administration.  Tu  1 2,  Th  1 2;  or  M 9,  W 9. 

Introduction  to  Verbal  Learning.  (PSY  100,  207.)  Major  prob- 
lems, methods,  principles,  and  concepts  in  research  on  verbal 
learning  and  forgetting.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  exercises. 
Texts:  JUNG,  J.,  Verbal  Learning.  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston,  1 968.);  Slamecka,  N.  J.,  Human  Learning  and  Memory 
(New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1967.)  Tu  2—4. 

Organization  and  Memory.  (PSY  100,  207,  308.)  Experimental 
facts  and  theoretical  speculations  concerning  storage  and  retrieval 
of  mnemonic  information  in  humans.  Lectures  and  discussions. 
Tu  2-4. 

Short-Term  Memory.  (PSY  100,  308.)  A study  of  the  recent 
methodological,  empirical,  and  theoretical  advances  in  the  field 
of  human  short-term  memory.  W 10  — 12. 

Discrimination  Learning.  (PSY  100,  206  or  207.)  Focus  is  on  the 
current  status  of  the  various  theories  relevant  to  how  organisms 
come  to  respond  differentially  to  their  stimulating  environment. 
Most  of  the  empirical  work  examined  will  deal  with  lower  or- 
ganisms. M 9,  W 9. 

Motivation  in  Learning  and  Behaviour  Theory.  (PSY  100,  206  or 
207.)  An  examination  of  Bolles’  “Theory  of  Motivation”  which 
contends  that  motivational  concepts  can  be  dispensed  with  in 
behavioural  explanation.  Small  group  seminars  deal  with  contro- 
versial questions  raised  but  not  covered  by  Bolles.  Students  give 
papers.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  extent  to  which  student  shows  under- 
standing of  problems  raised  in  seminars,  take-home  projects,  and 
essay  type  examinations.  Full  year.  M 1 1 , Th  11. 

Conditioning  and  Behavioural  Control.  (PSY  100.)  The  analysis 
of  factors  controlling  human  and  animal  behaviour  from  the  point 
of  view  of  conditioning.  M 9,  W 9. 
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PSY314S.  Perception.  (PSY  100,  208.)  The  effects  of  contextual  variables 


upon  the  interpretation  of  stimuli  in  the  immediate  environment 
with  an  emphasis  on  visual  perception.  Topics  include  space 

perception,  contour  and  form  perception,  movement  perception, 
brightness  and  colour  contrast.  Some  consideration  also  of  var- 
iables not  in  immediate  stimulus  situation  e.g.  prior  experience 
and  motivational  conditions.  M 9,  W 9. 

PSY  3 15. 

Special  Topics  in  Perception.  (PSY  100,  208,  314.)  Examination 
in  depth  of  a limited  topic  within  perception.  Content  in  any 
given  year  will  depend  on  instructor.  Students  should  check  with 
instructor  before  enrolling.  Half-year  course.  (Not  offered  in 
1969-70.) 

PSY  316S.  Physiological  Psychology:  Physiology  of  Learning.  (PSY  100, 
209).  Role  of  heural  and  biochemical  processes  affecting  learning. 
M 11,  W 11. 

PSY317F.  Physiological  Psychology:  Physiology  of  Motivation.  (PSY  100, 


PSY318S. 

209.)  Physiological  bases  of  basic  motivational  variables  which 
energize  and  direct  the  organism’s  responses  to  its  environment. 
M 11,  W 11. 

Introduction  to  Physiological  Psychology.  (PSY  100.)  (The  same 
as  PSY  209.)  Not  open  to  students  who  took  PSY  330  in  1968— 
69.  Tu  10,  Th  10. 

PSY319S.  Physiological  Psychology:  Physiology  of  Sensory-Motor  Beha- 
viour. (PSY  100,209.)  Physiological  bases  of  sensory -perceptual 
and  motor  behaviour.  Importance  of  developmental  processes  on 
sensory-motor  coordination.  M 12,W  12. 

PSY  320.  Learning  Laboratory.  (PSY  100,  206  or  207.)  Independent  pro- 
jects in  the  general  area  of  learning.  Full  year.  Not  open  to 


; PSY  321. 

students  who  took  PSY  380  in  1968—69. 

Sensation  and  Perception  Laboratory.  (PSY  100,  208.)  A series 
of  three  or  four  experimental  projects  to  be  conducted  under 
supervision  of  the  instructor.  Each  project  will  include  the  design 
of  an  experiment,  data  collection,  and  a written  report.  Subject 
matter  for  the  projects  can  be  anything  within  the  general  area  of 
perception  and  is  limited  only  by  the  equipment  available  or  the 
student’s  ingenuity  in  constructing  or  arranging  such  equipment. 
Full  year. 

PSY  322. 

Physiological  Psychology  Laboratory.  (PSY  100,  209.)  Indepen- 
dent research  projects  in  the  general  area  of  physiological  psy- 
chology. Students  will  work  in  pairs  on  projects  of  their  choice. 
Not  open  to  students  who  took  PSY  381  in  1968—69.  Full  year. 
F 1—3. 

PSY  323. 

Comparative  Psychology:  Hormonal  and  Physiological.  (PSY  100, 
209.)  Half-year  course.  (Not  offered  1 969— 70.) 

PSY  324. 


PSY  325S. 


PSY326F. 


PSY327F. 
PSY  328S. 


PSY  329S. 
PSY  330. 


PSY  331. 


Comparative  Psychology:  Animal  Behaviour.  (PSY  1 00,  206,  209.) 
Comparison  of  psychological  and  ethological  approaches  to  the 
problems  of  the  structure,  causation,  ontogeny  and  phylogeny  of 
behaviour.  Seminar.  A full  year  course.  (Under  special  circum- 
stances the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  course  may  be  taken 
separately.)  M 1— 3. 

Comparative  Psychology:  Biological  Foundations  of  Behaviour. 

(PSY  100,  206,  209.)  Behaviour  as  part  of  the  total  biological 
organization  of  the  animal.  Regulation  of  the  internal  environment 
by  physiological  and  behavioural  means;  relationship  between 
physiological  and  behavioural  regulations;  role  of  the  hypothala- 
mus and  biological  negative  feedback  systems.  Effects  of  external 
stimuli  on  the  internal  environment  and  behaviour;  pheromones, 
population  density,  and  hormonal  changes.  Hypothalamic  lesions 
and  control  of  body  weight  and  eating,  relation  of  eating  to 
intracranial  self-stimulation.  M 12,Th  12. 

Comparative  Psychology:  Man  as  a Vertebrate.  (PSY  100,  206  or 
207.)  Man’s  psychology  compared  with  that  of  other  selected 
vertebrate  species.  Preliminary  considerations:  psychologist’s  ap- 
proach to  animal  behaviour,  precautions  in  attempting  species 
comparisons;  biological  characteristics  of  the  species;  evolutionary 
status.  Topics  for  species  comparisons,  sample  sensation,  percep- 
tion, motivation,  learning,  and  cognition.  Th  3—5. 

History  and  Systems  of  Psychology.  (PSY  100.)  Tu  3-5. 

Mathematical  Models.  (PSY  100,  200.)  A critical  evaluation  of 
the  role  of  mathematical  methods  in  theory  construction  and  an 
examination  of  their  contribution  in  a number  of  substantive 
areas.  Topics  will  include  finite  state  models.  Markov  processes, 
stimulus  sampling  theory,  signal  detection  theory,  and  their  appli- 
cation to  such  areas  as  conditioning,  short  term  memory,  choice 
behaviour,  psychophysics,  and  social  interaction.  W 2-4. 

Computer  Applications  to  Psychology.  (PSY  100,  200  and  a 
knowledge  of  Fortran  will  be  assumed.)  A lecture  course  on  the 
uses  and  limitations  of  computers  in  psychological  research  with 
emphasis  on  simulation  and  real  time  computers.  Tu  3,  Th  3. 

Abnormal  Psychology.  (PSY  100.)  A survey  of  theories  and 
research  in  psychopathology  and  psychotherapy  with  special 
emphasis  on  social  learning  theory  and  behaviour  modification 
techniques.  Half-year  course.  Fall  and  Spring  terms.  W 2,  Th  2; 
or  M 10,  Th  10. 

Special  Topics  in  Abnormal  Psychology.  (PSY  100,  330.)  Dis- 
cussion of  specific  topics  in  behaviour  modification  including 
such  problems  as  diagnosis,  the  role  of  imitation,  catharsis,  guilt, 
biological  bases  of  behaviour  deviation.  Half-year  course.  (Not 
offered  1969-70.) 


PSY  332. 


PSY333S. 

PSY  334. 
PSY  335. 
PSY336S. 

PSY  400. 

REL  300. 

REL  30  IF. 
REL  301 S. 


Motivation.  (PSY  100  or  Introductory  Biology.)  A biological 
approach  to  the  problems  of  the  causation  of  behaviour.  Topics 
will  include:  1)  stimulus,  chemical,  and  neural  factors;  2)  the 
problems  of  unitary  drive,  and  an  examination  of  selected  drive 
systems;  3)  interactions  among  drive  systems;  4)  the  problem  of 
reinforcement.  Half-year  course.  (Not  offered  in  1969— 70.) 

Human  Motivation.  (PSY  100.)  A survey  of  different  approaches 
to  the  study  of  human  motivation.  Although  human  applications 
and  data  from  experiments  involving  humans  will  be  stressed, 
experimental  research  with  animals  will  be  discussed  as  it  is 
relevant  to  humans.  Such  topics  as  learning,  punishment,  anxiety, 
emotions,  psychoanalytic  theory,  cognitive  dissonance  will  be 
discussed.  Not  open  to  students  who  took  PSY  260  in  1968—69. 
W 2,  Th  2. 

General  Experimental  Psychology.  A laboratory  course  on  the 
methods  of  psychology  in  the  following  content  areas:  learning 
and  conditioning  motivation,  sensation  and  perception.  Not  open 
to  students  who  took  PSY  210  in  1968—69.  Full  year  course. 
Tu  11;  Th  3—5  or  F 3—5. 

Advanced  Seminar  in  Physiological  Psychology.  (PSY  100,  316, 
317,  322.)  Discussion  of  special  topics  and  current  ideas  in 
physiological  psychology.  Half-year  course.  Both  Fall  and  Spring 
terms.  Different  topics  will  be  discussed  each  term.  A student  may 
take  either  or  both  terms.  Th  3— 5. 

Thinking  and  Reasoning.  (PSY  1 00,  200  and  one  other  200  level 
course.)  Examination  of  experimental  investigations,  models  and 
discursive  treatments  of  human  complex  problem  solving  beha- 
viour. Topics  include  concept  learning,  programmed  instruction, 
ill-defined  problems,  plans,  insight  and  creative  thinking.  W 2, 
F 2. 

Thesis.  (PSY  200,  201;  one  of  320,  321,  322.)  An  individual 
research  project  done  under  the  direction  of  a staff  member. 


Religious  Studies 

General  Arts  Course 

Modern  Atheism.  Roots,  causes  and  forms  of  modern  atheism; 
atheist -theist  confrontation  and  dialogue  in  context  of  “global 
village,”  electronic  revolution,  space  exploration;  substitutes  for 
God;  the  new  orthodoxy.  M 4,  Tu  2,  Th  2. 

Islam.  A study  of  the  essential  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Muslim 
faith.  (Not  offered  in  1969-70.)  M 3,  W 3,  F 3. 

Judaism.  High  points  in  the  History  of  Judaism.  (Not  offered  in 
1969-70.) 


REL  302. 


Architects  of  Modern  Religious  Thought.  Recent  and  contem- 
porary thinkers,  schools  of  thought  and  trends  in  religious  philo- 
sophy and  their  respective  relevance  with  regard  to  urgent  human 
problems.  The  course  will  include:  Kierkegaard  and  the  existen- 
tialists, Buber,  Bonhoeffer,  Tillich,  Barth,  Bultmann,  Teilhard  and 
others;  the  Death  of  God  controversy;  the  secularizers;  the  global 
perspective,  Hocking,  Northrop.  M 4,  Tu  2,  Th  2. 


I ft 


REL303F.  Christian  Origins.  An  examination  of  the  historical  and  theological 
backgrounds  of  the  Gospels;  the  formation  of  Christian  communi- 
ties, and  the  problems  and  developments  in  their  history  and 
thought  through  the  Apostolic  period.  M 3,  W 3,  F 3. 


REL303S.  The  Literature  of  the  Early  Christian  Period.  A careful  examina- 
tion of  the  early  literature  of  Christian  communities,  the  Pauline 
letters,  the  synoptic  gospels  and  other  important  documents.  M 3, 
W 3,  F 3. 


REL  304.  Religion  in  Imaginative  Literature.  Principally  aimed  at  the 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  different  kinds  of  religious  insight 
in  great  authors,  the  course  also  attempts  to  develop  responsible 
approaches  to  the  seriousness  of  the  concerns  expressed  in  various 
kinds  of  literature.  Selected  works  from  Doestoevsky,  Tolstoy, 
Joyce,  Eliot,  Mauriac,  Bernanos,  Camus,  Miller,  Salinger,  Updike, 

St.  Exuperty.  M 4,  Tu  2,  Th  2. 

REL  305F.  Confrontation  of  Religions  in  Antiquity.  A study  of  the  literature 
of  the  Hellenistic  world,  showing  how  significantly  religions  were 
affected  by  their  exposure  to  one  another  in  a period  when  the 
great  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  east  and  west,  were  centres  of 
commercial,  cultural,  and  ideological  exchange.  Fall  term  only. 

M 3,  W 3,  F 3. 

REL305S.  Eastern  Christianity.  An  examination  of  the  history  and  spirit  of 
Christian  theology  in  the  East  and  the  Eastern  approach  to  such 
issues  as  Christology,  the  Church,  authority,  liturgy,  and  eschato-  | 
logy.  M 3,  W 3,  F 3. 

REL  306.  Teilhard  de  Chardin:  His  Impact  on  Modern  Man.  (Not  offered  in 

1969-70.)  lliUJil 


REL  307. 


REL  308. 


The  Concept  of  God.  A lecture  and  tutorial  course  on  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  concept  of  God  in  primitive  religion,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  in  Greek  thought  and  in  early,  medieval  and 
modern  Christianity,  with  special  emphasis  on  problems  that  have 
arisen  in  recent  times.  M 3,  W 3-,  F 3. 

Christianity  and  Civilization:  11th  to  the  20th  Century.  The  cru- 
sades ruin  Byzantium;  the  medieval  cathedral  rises  and  collapses; 
the  new  science  questions  the  faith;  the  Reformers  and  the 
Christian  explorers  fragment  unity  and  build  new  worlds;  the  1789 
revolution  spawns  anticlericalism;  the  1917  revolution  spawns 
militant  atheism;  divided  Christendom  moves  to  Ecumenism  and 
aggiornamento.  M4,Tu2,Th2. 
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REL  309. 

Hinduism  II:  Theistic  Traditions.  Worship,  symbols  and  literature 
of  theistic  Hindu  religion,  especially  in  the  Vaishnava  tradition  of 
loving  devotion.  (Bhakti)  M 3,  W 3,  F 3. 

REL  310. 

Sufism -Mysticism  in  Islam.  The  Sufi  teachers;  their  doctrine, 
and  practices.  (To  be  offered  1970— 7f.) 

Russian 

See  “Slavic” 

Sanskrit 

See  “East  Asian  Studies” 

Serbo-Croatian 

See  “Slavic” 

*SLA  320. 

Slavic 

Honour  Courses 

Advanced  Russian.  Tu  12,  W 10,  W 1,  Th  10. 

*SLA  322. 

Third  Year  Russian  for  Matriculants.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

*SLA  325. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Russian  Novel.  Readings  in  the  original 
and  in  translation.  Co-requisite:  SLA  320  or  322.  M 1,  M 4 or 
W 2. 

SLA  335. 

Old  Church  Slavic.  W 1 1,  F 10. 

SLA  341. 

Elementary  Polish.  M 1 1,  W 9,  Th  10,  F 9. 

SLA  351. 

Elementary  Serbo-Croatian.  M 1 1,  W 9,  Th  10,  F 9. 

SLA  361. 

Elementary  Ukrainian.  M 1 1 , W 9,  Th  1 0,  F 9. 

SLA  371. 

Elementary  Czech.  M 1 1,  W 9,  Th  10,  F 9. 

SLA  420. 

Advanced  Russian  Composition  and  Conversation.  F 1 0 + 1 hour. 

SLA  422. 

Fourth  Year  Russian  for  Matriculants.  F 10  + 1 hour. 

SLA  425. 

Russian  Romanticism.  Readings  in  the  original.  W 1 2,  F 9. 

SLA  426. 

Soviet  Russian  Literature  1917  to  the  Present.  Readings  in  the 
original  and  in  translation.  M 1 , W 11. 

SLA  320,  322  and  32  5 are  available  to  students  in  the  Third  Year  of  the  General  Arts 
Course. 


SLA  430. 

Russian  Literature  to  1800.  M 1 1,  F 1. 

SLA  431. 

Seminar  in  the  Russian  Novel.  One  or  two  novels  will  be  studied 
in  depth.  W 2,  F 4. 

SLA  432. 

Russian  Poetry.  W 2,  F 4. 

SLA  433. 

Slavic  Civilization.  W 2,  F 4. 

SLA  441. 

Advanced  Polish  and  Survey  of  Polish  Literature.  4 hours. 

SLA  45 1. 

Advanced  Serbo-Croatian  and  Survey  of  Serbo-Croatian  Litera- 
ture. 4 hours. 

SLA  461. 

Advanced  Ukrainian  and  Survey  of  Ukrainian  Literature.  4 hours. 

SLA  471. 

Advanced  Czech  and  Survey  of  Czech  and  Slovak  Literatures. 

4 hours. 

Sociology 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 
SOC  300.  Social  Stratification.  Examines  the  various  systems  by  which,  in 


SOC  301. 

all  human  societies,  rewards  (such  as  prestige,  power,  wealth,  and 
others)  are  differentially  distributed,  and  the  principal  theories 
which  have  attempted  to  account  for  these  phenomena.  Pre- 
requisite: SOC  100  or  202.  M 1—3,  F 2. 

Sociological  Theory.  Concerned  with  the  development  of  socio- 
logy and  with  the  works  of  particular  sociologists  whose  concepts 
not  only  have  historical  interest  but  also  illumine  the  subject 
matter  and  method  of  contemporary  sociology.  Prerequisite:  SOC 
201.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

SOC  302. 

The  Sociology  of  the  Family.  The  development  of  the  contem- 
porary Western  family  with  special  emphasis  on  the  changing 
relations  among  its  members.  Prerequisite:  SOC  100  or  202. 
Tu  3—5  + 1 hour. 

SOC  303. 

Canadian  Society.  An  analysis  of  the  changing  structure  of  Cana- 
dian Society.  Prerequisite:  SOC  100  or  202.  M 1 1,  W 3,  Th  1 1. 

SOC  304. 

Industrial  Sociology.  The  impact  of  industrialization  on  social 
roles  and  institutions  created  by  the  process  of  industrialization 
itself.  Prerequisite:  SOC  100  or  202.  M 1-3,  F 2. 

SOC  305. 

Sociology  of  Religion.  In  this  course  various  theories  of  religious 
behaviour  and  organization  will  be  examined.  The  role  of  religion 
in  relation  to  social  change  and  social  integration  will  be  given 
special  attention.  Current  research  and  methods  of  study  will  also 
be  stressed.  Prerequisite:  SOC  100  or  202.  Th  2—4  + 1 hour. 

SOC  307. 

Sociology  of  Economic  Development.  An  intensive  and  critical 
appraisal  of  major  social  changes  related  to  economic  changes 
when  the  economic  changes  occur  within  Societies  and  when  they 
are  interviewed  from  outside  nations.  Prerequisite:  SOC  100  or 
202.  F 1 1-1  + 1 hour. 
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SOC  308.  Deviant  Behaviour.  A sociological  analysis  of  deviant  behaviour 
which  examines  theories  of  its  genesis,  social  definition,  main- 
tenance, control,  and  social  consequence.  Prerequisite:  SOC  100 
or  202.  M 1-3,  F 2. 

SOC  309.  Collective  Behaviour.  This  course  is  concerned  with  the  social 
conditions  that  produce  collective  behaviour  and  the  effect  it  has 
on  group  conflict,  morale,  consensus  and  changing  patterns  of 
social  organization.  Prerequisite:  SOC  100  or  202.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 


SOC  3 10.  Social  Perception:  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations.  A consideration  of 
the  relevance  of  theories  of  social  perception  to  the  analysis  of 
relations  between  racial  and  ethnic  groups.  Prerequisite:  SOC  100 
or  202.  M 1-3,  F 2. 

SOC  3 11.  Sociology  of  Education.  Focuses  on  the  relationship  between 
educational  systems  and  organizations  and  social  structure;  on  the 
internal  structure  of  these  systems  and  organizations  and  on  the 
factors  for  change,  persistence  and  conflict  within  them  and 
between  them  and  society.  Prerequisite:  SOC  100  or  202.  M 3, 
Tu  10,  Th  10. 

SOC  312.  Urban  Society  and  Race  Relations.  3 hours  per  week. 


Honour  Courses 

Note:  For  Third  Year  Honour  Courses,  the  prerequisite  is  one  course  in 

Sociology.  For  Fourth  Year  Honour  Courses,  the  prerequisite  is  two 
courses  in  Sociology.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  students 
planning  to  do  graduate  work  in  Sociology  take  SOC  420  and  428. 

SOC  320.  The  Sociology  of  the  Family.  The  development  of  the  contem- 
porary Western  family  with  special  emphasis  on  the  changing 
relations  among  its  members.  Prerequisite:  SOC  100  or  120. 
Tu  3-5  + 1 hour. 

SOC  321.  Canadian  Society.  An  analysis  of  the  changing  structure  of  Cana- 
dian society.  Prerequisite:  SOC  120.  M 1 1,  W 3,  Th  1 1. 

SOC  322.  Social  Perception:  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations.  A consideration  of 
the  relevance  of  theories  of  social  perception  to  the  analysis  of 
relations  between  racial  and  ethnic  groups.  M 1-3,  F 2. 

SOC  323.  The  Development  of  Sociological  Theory.  The  development  of 
sociological  theory  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  contemporary 
times  with  special  reference  to  Condorcet,  Burke,  Malthus,  Comte, 
Mill,  de  Tocqueville,  Weber,  Durkheim,  Pareto,  Sorel,  Michels, 
Freud,  and  Parsons.  W 2,  F 10  + 1 hour. 

SOC  324.  Deviant  Behaviour.  A sociological  analysis  of  deviant  behaviour 
which  examines  theories  of  its  genesis,  social  definition,  main- 
tenance, control,  and  social  consequences.  M 1—3,  F 2. 


SOC  325. 

SOC  326. 

SOC  327. 

SOC  328. 
SOC  329. 
SOC  330. 

SOC  331. 
SOC  420. 

SOC  426. 

SOC  428. 

SOC457F. 

SOC458F. 

SOC459S. 
SOC  460F. 


Sociology  of  Economic  Development.  An  intensive  and  critical 
appraisal  of  major  social  changes  related  to  economic  changes 
when  the  economic  changes  occur  within  Societies  and  when  they 
are  interviewed  from  outside  nations.  Prerequisite:  SOC  100  or 
202.  F 11  — 1 + 1 hour. 

Social  Stratification.  Examines  the  various  systems  by  which,  in 
all  human  societies,  rewards  (such  as  prestige,  power,  wealth  and 
others)  are  differentially  distributed,  and  the  principal  theories 
which  have  attempted  to  account  for  these  phenomena.  M 1—3, 
F 2. 

Sociology  of  Education.  Focuses  on  the  relationship  between 
educational  systems  and  organizations  and  social  structure;  on  the 
internal  structure  of  these  systems  and  organizations  and  on  the 
factors  for  change,  persistence  and  conflict  within  them  and 
between  them  and  society.  M 3,  Tu  10,  Th  10. 

Industrial  Sociology.  The  impact  of  industrialization  on  social 
roles  and  institutions,  together  with  an  analysis  of  the  specific 
roles  and  institutions  created  by  the  process  of  industrialization 
itself.  M 1-3,  F 2. 

Collective  Behaviour.  This  course  is  concerned  with  the  social 
conditions  that  produce  collective  behaviour  and  the  effect  it  has 
on  group  conflict,  morale,  consensus  and  the  changing  patterns  of 
social  organization.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

Sociology  of  Religion.  In  this  course  various  theories  of  religious 
behaviour  and  organization  will  be  examined.  The  role  of  religion 
in  relation  to  social  change  and  social  integration  will  be  given 
special  attention.  Current  research  and  methods  of  study  will  also 
be  stressed.  Th  2—4  + 1 hour. 

The  same  as  SOC  3 1 2. 

Sociological  Theory.  A critical  analysis  of  contemporary  socio- 
logical theory  focusing  on  problems  in  social  systems  theory. 
W 1 1-1  + 1 hour. 

Latin  American  Societies.  Sociological  uniformities  of  Latin 
American  societies,  as  well  as  national  peculiarities,  are  considered 
in  relation  to  such  general  concerns  as  modernization,  political 
stability  and  social  change.  W 9—  1 1 + 1 hour. 

Research  Methods.  An  advanced,  non-laboratory  course  dealing 
with  problems  of  research  design,  data  collection  and  research 
techniques  and  procedures.  Tu  2—4  + 1 hour. 

Seminar  in  Political  Sociology.  First  term.  2 or  3 hours  per  week. 

Seminar  in  Social  Stratification.  First  term.  2 or  3 hours  per 

week. 

Seminar  in  Urban  Sociology.  Second  term.  2 or  3 hours  per  week. 

Seminar  in  Sociology  of  the  Family.  First  term.  2 or  3 hours  per 
week. 
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SOC461S. 

SOC462S. 

SOC  46  3 F. 
SOC464S. 


Seminar  in  Comparative  Social  Structure.  Second  term.  2 or  3 
hours  per  week. 

Seminar  in  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations.  Second  term.  2 or  3 hours 
per  week. 

Seminar  in  Education.  First  term.  2 or  3 hours  per  week. 

Seminar  in  Demography.  Second  term.  2 or  3 hours  per  week. 


SOC465S.  Seminar  in  Social  Deviance.  Second  term.  2 or  3 hours  per  week. 

SOC466F.  Seminar  in  Industrial  Sociology.  First  term.  2 or  3 hours  per 
week. 

SOC467S.  Seminar  in  Individual  and  Society.  Second  term.  2 or  3 hours 
per  week. 


SOC  490.  Thesis.  A substantial  essay  based  on  intensive  research  of  a prob- 
lem of  special  interest  under  the  supervision  of  a member  of  the 
staff.  Available  to  students  with  at  least  Upper  Second  Class  Hon- 
ours standing  in  Third  Year.  Interested  students  should  apply  by 
the  end  of  Third  Year  to  the  Supervisor  of  Studies  in  Sociology. 

Fourth  year  seminars  are  open  to  honour  Sociology  students  only,  except 
under  exceptional  circumstances. 

In  any  particular  year  certain  of  the  options  may  not  be  offered.  More 
detailed  course  descriptions  will  be  available  in  the  Department  in  August. 


Spanish 

See  “Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies” 


Statistics 

See  “Mathematics” 


Syriac 

See  “Near  Eastern  Studies” 


Turkish 

See  “Islamic  Studies” 


Ukrainian 

See  “Slavic” 
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Zoology 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 


ZOO  300. 

ZOO  305. 
ZOO  310. 

ZOO  31  1. 

ZOO  320. 

ZOO  321. 


ZOO  322. 


ZOO  323. 


ZOO  327. 


ZOO  328. 
ZOO  350. 


Genetics  and  Evolution.  (Not  offered  in  1969—70.)  Students 
may  substitute  ZOO  226  or  322. 

History  of  Biological  Science.  (Renumbered  ZOO  400.) 

Physiology.  (Not  offered  in  1969—70.)  Students  may  substitute 
ZOO  323. 

Ecology.  (Not  offered  in  1969—70.)  Students  may  substitute 
ZOO  223. 

Biology  of  Animals.  The  life  habits  of  animals  from  a variety  of 
habitats  are  examined.  Emphasis  is  on  the  significance  of  these  to 
the  roles  of  the  animals  in  their  environments  and  their  relation- 
ships with  man.  W 3,  F 3;  Tutorial  M 3;  (Lab.)  Th  9- 1 2. 

Ecological  Systems.  (Formerly  ZOO  3 1 1 .)  This  course  includes  a 
synopsis  of  a variety  of  ecosystems  (Biogeography)  and  intensive 
study  of  one  selected  ecosystem,  with  field  trips.  Organizational 
mechanisms  are  analyzed.  The  implications  for  man  of  ecological 
insights  are  stressed.  (Not  offered  in  1969—70.) 

General  and  Human  Genetics.  (Formerly  ZOO  300.)  This  course 
builds  on  the  material  on  genetics  introduced  in  Biology  100  or 
120,  with  a more  complete  and  detailed  account.  The  subject 
matter  will  include  classical  genetics,  molecular  genetics,  and 
mechanisms  governing  expression  of  genetically  controlled  charac- 
teristics. Human  genetics  serves  to  introduce  this  subject  and  is 
stressed  throughout.  M 2,  W 2;  Tutorial  F 2;  (Lab.)  Th  9—12, 
alternate  weeks. 

Physiology  and  Development.  (Formerly  ZOO  310.)  The  course 
emphasizes  the  contribution  of  the  study  of  parts  of  animals  to 
Biology.  It  consists  of  selected  topics  of  general  interest.  Some  of 
these  are  a)  Levels  of  organization,  organelles,  cells,  organs;  and 
b)  Developmental  and  functional  interrelationships  of  cells  and 
organs.  Both  physiology  and  developmental  biology  are  used  as 
examples  of  experimental  science.  A Sec.  M 1,  W 4;  B Sec.  Tu  2, 
Th  2;  (Labs.)  A Sec.  Tu  9-12;  B Sec.  W 9-12;  C Sec.  W 1-4; 
D Sec.  F 9-12. 

General  Ecology.  A lecture  course  dealing  with  the  interrelation- 
ships of  plants  and  animals  with  environment.  Populations  and 
communities.  Second  term.  M 9,  W 9.  Taken  in  conjunction 
with  BOT  320. 

Animal  Geography.  Renumbered  ZOO  422. 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  (Formerly  ZOO  270.)  A 
course  on  the  classification  and  diversity  of  vertebrates.  The  struc- 
tural evolution  of  the  various  organs  and  systems  are  considered 
in  relation  to  their  functional  importance  and  evolutionary  signi- 
ficance. A Sec.  Tu  1 1 ; Tutorial  Th  1 1 ; B Sec.  M 2;  Tutorial  W 2; 
(Labs.)  A Sec.  W 9-12;  B Sec.  F 9-12;  C Sec.  Th  2-5. 


ZOO  351. 


ZOO  352. 
ZOO  374. 
ZOO  379. 
ZOO  382. 
ZOO  383. 
ZOO  393. 

ZOO  400. 


ZOO  422. 


ZOO  423. 
ZOO  424. 

ZOO  425. 
ZOO  426. 
ZOO  427. 


Comparative  Histology.  (Formerly  ZOO  271.)  A course  on  cell 
structure  and  ultrastructure  of  primary  tissues  and  the  modifica- 
tions of  cells,  tissues  and  organs  in  vertebrates  and  certain  inverte- 
brates. Tu  1,  Th  1;  (Labs.)  A Sec.  M 9 — 12;  B Sec.  F 9—12. 

Parasites  and  Parasitism.  (Not  offered  in  1969—70.) 

Invertebrate  Zoology.  Renumbered  ZOO  423. 

Vertebrate  Embryology.  Renumbered  ZOO  424. 

Mendelian  Genetics.  Renumbered  ZOO  426. 

General  Genetics.  Renumbered  ZOO  322. 

Comparative  Physiology.  A course  on  selected  organ  systems  in 
the  lower  forms.  First  term.  M 1,  W 4;  (Labs.)  A Sec.  Tu  9—12; 
B Sec.  W 9-12. 

History  of  Biological  Science.  (Formerly  ZOO  305.)  Some  philo- 
sophies of  Science  are  presented  and  their  implications  for  biology 
discussed.  Selected  topics  are  used  to  illustrate  the  development 
of  mechanistic  and  evolutionary  theory.  Lecture  M 9;  seminar 
Tu  10. 

Animal  Geography.  (Formerly  ZOO  328.)  A lecture,  reading  and 
tutorial  course.  After  an  introduction  to  evolution,  the  animal 
kingdom  and  ecology,  patterns  of  distribution  are  studied  follow- 
ing Darlington’s,  The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals. 
Supplementary  reading,  guest  lecturers,  discussions  and  museum 
demonstrations  round  out  the  students’  background.  Tu  11, 
Th  11. 

Invertebrate  Zoology.  (Formerly  ZOO  374.)  An  introductory 
course  on  the  structure  and  classification  of  the  invertebrates. 
Tu  10;  (Lab.)  F 9-12. 

Vertebrate  Embryology.  (Formerly  ZOO  379.)  A course  on  the 
comparative  embryology  of  the  vertebrates,  with  an  introduction 
to  experimental  embryology.  Suggested  prerequisite  for  advanced 
embryology.  Tu  12;  (Lab.)  Th  2—5. 

Biometeorology.  A course  concerned  with  the  interdisciplinary 
nature  of  biometeorology:  its  scope,  methods,  and  objectives.  A 
course  more  concerned  with  developing  attitudes  than  techniques. 
Suggested  prerequisites:  ZOO  223  or  321  (formerly  ZOO  311.) 
Tu  3,  Th  3;  (Lab.)  Tu  9-12. 

Genetics.  (Formerly  ZOO  382.)  A broad  survey  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  genetics,  including  Mendelian,  molecular,  biochemical 
and  population  genetics.  Examples  of  principles  are  drawn  from 
organisms  ranging  from  viruses  to  man,  with  some  emphasis  on 
higher  animals.  First  term.  W 1 1,  Th  1 ; (Lab.)  F 2—4. 

Advanced  Vertebrate  Zoology.  (Formerly  ZOO  470.)  A labora- 
tory and  seminar  course  in  which  students  pursue  individual  pro- 
jects on  vertebrate  morphology,  especially  in  relation  to  phylogeny 
and  evolution.  Suggested  prerequisite:  ZOO  350.  Tu  2—6  (Lab.), 
+ 1 hour  tutorial. 
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ZOO  428. 


ZOO  429. 


ZOO  430. 


ZOO  431. 


ZOO  432. 


ZOO  433. 


ZOO  434. 


Vertebrate  Palaeontology.  (Formerly  ZOO  472.)  An  illustrated 
laboratory-seminar  course  in  the  variety  and  evolution  of  extinct 
vertebrates,  including  consideration  of  the  animals’  modes  of  life 
and  their  environmental  relationships  in  terms  of  modern  evolu- 
tionary theory.  Suggested  prerequisite:  ZOO  350.  Th  2-5  + 1 
hour. 

Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology.  (Formerly  ZOO  474.)  A course 
on  the  phylogenetic  theories  that  account  for  the  various  classifi- 
cations of  the  invertebrates.  Selected  areas  will  be  studied  in 
depth.  Laboratories  will  be  set  up  as  projects  allowing  students  to 
produce  new  anatomical/morphogenetic  evidence  that  test  phylo- 
genetic predictions.  Suggested  prerequisite:  ZOO  423.  Th  12; 
(Lab.)  Th  2-5. 

Entomology.  (Formerly  ZOO  475.)  A course  on  the  general 
features  of  insect  life  history,  evolution,  development;  major  types 
of  insect  food  habits  especially  food  finding,  selection  and  utiliza- 
tion, insect  habits  and  behaviour,  especially  social  systems  and 
their  evolution.  M 10,  M 2-5. 

Molecular  Genetics.  (Formerly  ZOO  482.)  A lecture  course  deal- 
ing with  the  concept  of  the  gene,  the  manner  in  which  it  deter- 
mines protein  specificity  and  the  genetic  control  of  enzyme 
synthesis;  and  the  mode  of  recombination  in  microorganisms 
leading  to  a discussion  of  the  molecular  basis  of  DNA  replication, 
mutation  and  recombination.  Suggested  prerequisite:  ZOO  326. 
3 hours  per  week. 

Human  Genetics.  (Formerly  ZOO  483.)  A course  on  the  major 
features  of  the  genetics  of  man,  including  his  Mendelian  inheri- 
tance, biochemical  genetics,  cytogenetics,  and  population  genetics. 
The  laboratory  illustrates  major  principles  by  practical  work  and 
demonstrations.  Suggested  prerequisite:  ZOO  322  or  226  or  426. 
Second  term.  Th  12;  Tu  2—5  (Lab.) 

Population  Genetics.  (Formerly  ZOO  484.)  Applications  of  the 
Hardy-Weinberg  equilibrium  to  large  random -mating  populations 
of  mammals,  fish  and  insects.  Parent-offspring  correlations  and 
covariance.  The  effects  of  inbreeding  and  the  theory  of  path 
coefficients.  The  joint  effects  of  mutation,  selection,  and  sub- 
division on  the  evolutionary  changes  in  a population.  Suggested 
prerequisite:  ZOO  322  or  226  or  426.  First  term.  Tu  10—12, 
Th  9-11. 

Animal  Ecology.  (Formerly  ZOO  488.)  A course  primarily  for 
students  with  some  previous  introduction  to  ecology.  Lectures 
deal  with  distribution  (worldwide  to  local)  and  effects  of  physical 
environmental  factors  on  animals.  Problems  in  environmental  fac- 
tors are  investigated  in  the  laboratory.  Seminar  topics  include 
distribution,  populations,  communities,  and  ecosystems.  Tu  1, 
Th  1 ; F 10—12  (Lab.  Seminar). 
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ZOO  435. 


ZOO  436. 

ZOO  437. 

ZOO  438. 
ZOO  439. 

ZOO  440. 

ZOO  441. 

ZOO  442. 
ZOO  443. 


ZOO  498. 


Mathematical  Ecology.  (Formerly  ZOO  489.)  This  course  is  to 
develop  the  student’s  capability  for  explicit  formulation  and 
application  of  concepts.  In  its  emphasis  on  statistics  and  math- 
ematics it  is  a formal  course  in  the  scientific  method.  It  concerns 
animal  ecology  specifically  in  that  quantitative  models  applicable 
at  various  levels  of  ecological  systems  are  introduced.  Suggested 
prerequisites:  one  course  in  each  of  calculus,  statistics,  and  eco- 
logy. Two  hours  of  lectures  and  a two  hour  problem  and  seminar 
per  week. 

Limnology.  (Formerly  ZOO  490.)  A course  on  one  ecosystem, 
the  lake,  emphasizing  the  physical  and  chemical  variables  that 
influence  hving  organisms.  Some  ecological  theories  are  described 
and  studies  of  the  limnetic  community  to  test  these  theories  are 
discussed.  The  laboratory  is  open.  Students  work  in  pairs  on  a 
specific  project.  F 9,  3 hour  lab.  open. 

Cell  Biology.  (Formerly  ZOO  493.)  Laboratory  exercises  supple- 
mented by  discussions  on  the  energy  relations  of  living  cells, 
together  with  recent  developments  in  the  field.  Tu  10;  Th  2—5 
(Lab.). 

Developmental  Biology.  (Formerly  ZOO  494.)  A course  on  the 
factors  controlling  growth  and  development  in  embryos.  Suggested 
prerequisite:  ZOO  221  or  323.  W 11;  F 2-5  (Lab.). 

Neurophysiology.  (Formerly  ZOO  495.)  A course  providing  an 
understanding  of  the  physiology  of  nerves,  muscles,  sensory  recep- 
tors, and  nervous  systems,  and  considering  some  recent  research  in 
this  area.  Suggested  prerequisite:  ZOO  222.  Th  12;  4 hours  Lab. 

Comparative  Endocrinology.  (Formerly  ZOO  496.)  A course 
dealing  primarily  with  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  endocrine 
glands  in  non- mammalian  vertebrates.  Endocrine  control  mech- 
anisms for  vertebrate  homeostasis.  Suggested  prerequisite:  ZOO 
225  and  some  biochemistry;  BCH  321,  371.  Tu  1 ; Th  2—5  (Lab.) 

Ethology.  (Formerly  ZOO  497.)  A course  on  the  function,  causa- 
tion, biological  significance,  acquisition,  and  evolution  of  species- 
typical  behaviour.  Suggested  prerequisite:  ZOO  222.  F 1 1 ; F 2—5 
(Lab.). 

Elementary  Radiation  Biology.  (Formerly  ZOO  499.)  A course 
stressing  the  cellular  effects  of  radiation.  M 11;  W 2—5  (Lab.). 
(Not  offered  in  1969-70.) 

Protozoology.  (Formerly  ZOO  476.)  The  biology  of  the  Proto- 
zoa. Lectures  on  ultrastructure,  cytology,  physiology,  reproduc- 
tion, genetics,  evolution,  and  ecology  of  freeliving  and  parasitic 
protozoa;  laboratory  will  stress  protozoan  morphology,  systema- 
tics,  life- cycles,  special  techniques  used  to  prepare  protozoa  for 
microscopical  examination,  and  host-examination.  Suggested  pre- 
requisites: ZOO  240  or  241.  One  lecture,  one  tutorial,  and  three 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 

Project  in  Biological  Sciences.  Equivalent  to  7 hours. 


OPTIONAL  ONE-HOUR  COURSES 


Certain  departments  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  are  prepared  to 
offer  on  an  optional  basis  one-hour  courses  of  general  interest.  These  courses 
will  not  be  prescribed  as  part  of  a student’s  programme  of  studies,  but  may  be 
taken  by  those  who  wish  to  do  so  by  direct  arrangement  with  the  department 
concerned. 

In  1969—1970  the  following  optional  one-hour  courses  will  be  offered. 


FRE316.  Representative  French  Novels.  Prerequisite:  FRE  100  or  116  or 
120  or  160.  W 12. 

FRE  426.  Representative  French  Poets.  Prerequisite:  FRE  100  or  116  or 
120  or  160.  Tu  12. 

ITA  195.  A Rapid  Reading  Course  in  Italian.  For  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students  in  any  faculty.  M 1. 


PRT  195.  A Rapid  Reading  Course  in  Portuguese.  For  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students  in  any  faculty.  1 hour  a week. 


RK  316. 
RK317. 


Symbolism  in  the  Bible.  A course  in  Religious  Knowledge  offered 
at  Victoria  College  to  students  of  all  years.  W 1 2. 


Living  Religions.  A course  in  Religious  Knowledge  offered  at 
Victoria  College  to  students  of  all  years.  W 1 2. 


RK  417.  The  Religious  Significance  of  Imaginative  Literature.  A course  in 
Religious  Knowledge  offered  at  St.  Michael’s  College  to  students 
of  all  years.  Tu  1 2. 

RK418.  Creativity.  A course  in  Religious  Knowledge  offered  at  Trinity 
College  to  students  of  all  years.  Tu  1 2. 

SPA  195.  A Rapid  Reading  Course  in  Spanish.  For  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students  in  any  faculty.  W 1 . 
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TEACHING  STAFF 

1968-1969 


ANATOMY 

Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  J.  S.  Thompson,  M.A.,  M.D. 
Professors:  A.  A.  Axelrad,  M.D.,  Ph.D.;  E.  G.  Bertram,  Ph.D.;  J.  W.  A.  Duck- 
worth, M.B.,  Ch.B.,  M.D.;  C.  G.  Smith,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  A.  M.  Jezequel,  M.D.;  G.  F.  Lewis,  M.A.;  D.  L.  McLeod, 
M.D.;  R.  G.  MacKenzie,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor:  D.  H.  Cormack,  Ph.D.;  V.  I.  Kalnins,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer:  Mrs.  W.  M.  Brown,  M.A. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  T.  F.  S.  McFeat,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Professors:  R.  W.  Dunning,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  N.  Emerson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  R. 

Hughes,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  N.  Irving,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  W.  P.  Carstens,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  J.  Chew,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 

C.  E.  Hopen,  M.A.;  A.  Mohr,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  J.  Samarin,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors  (part-time):  K.  O.  McCuaig,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;T.  E.  Reed,  B. A., 
Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  R.  B.  Drewitt,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  M.  Hurley,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
G.  B.  Inglis,  M.A.;  S.  Nagata,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  S.  B.  Philpott,  M.A.;  H.  B.  Schroe- 
der,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  W.  Shirley,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  S.  S.  Wallman,  B.Sc., 
Ph.D.;  W.  Weissleder,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  B.  Yamaguchi,  M.Sc. 

Assistant  Professors  (part-time):  J.  D.  Kaye,  M.A.;  H.  E.  Rogers,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Vastokas,  Ph.D. 

Special  Lecturers:  J.  E.  Anderson,  M.D.;  E.  S.  Rogers,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  L.  L. 

Sample,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  R.  Vanderburgh,  A.M. 

Lecturers:  P.  Hartney,  M.A.;  F.  J.  Melbye,  M.A. 


ASTRONOMY 

Professor  Emeritus  and  Director  Emeritus  of  the  David  Dunlap  Observatory: 
R.  K.  Young,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  and  Director  of  the  David  Dunlap 
Observatory:  D.  A.  MacRae,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

C.  A.  Chant  Professor  of  Astronomy:  J.  F.  Heard,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 
Professors:  J.  D.  Fernie,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  H.  B.  S.  Hogg,  A.M.,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.C.;  S.  van  den  Bergh,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Associate  Professors:  Miss  R.  J.  Northcott,  M.A.;  R.  C.  Roeder,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  (part-time):  H.  C.  King,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.A.S. 

Assistant  Professors:  S.  P.  S.  Anand,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;M.  J.  Clement,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.; 
R.  F.  Garrison,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  P.  P.  Kronberg,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  J.  R.  Percy,  M.A., 
Ph.D.;  R.  Racine,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  E.  R.  Seaquist,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  (part-time):  W.  H.  Clarke,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 

Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  G.  E.  Connell,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professors:  B.  F.  Crocker,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  J.  Manery  Fisher,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
T.  Hofmann,  Dip.Chem.,  Dr.Sc.Tech.;  B.  G.  Lane,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;G.  R.  Wil- 
liams, B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 


Associate  Professors:  R.  A.  Anwar,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  E.  R.  M.  Kay,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
R.  K.  Murray,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.;  R.  H.  Painter,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  H. 
Schachter,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.;  K.  G.  Scrimgeour,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  W.  Thomp- 
son, B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  J.  T.  Wong,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  M.  A.  Packham,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  O.  Tinker,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 


BOTANY 

Professors  Emeriti:  D.  L.  Bailey,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  H.  B.  Sifton, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  N.  P.  Badenhuizen,  D.Sc. 
Professors  and  Associate  Chairmen  of  the  Department:  M.  W.  Bannan,  B.A., 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  Miss  D.  F.  Forward,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Plant  Pathology:  Z.  A.  Patrick,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Professors:  R.  F.  Cain,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  K.  H.  Rothfels,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  K.  R.  Chandorkar,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  J.  E.  Cruise,  B.A.,  M.S., 
Ph.D.;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Heimburger,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  G.  F.  Israelstam,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.; 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Luck-Alien,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  F.  Morgan-Jones,  M.Sc.,  Fil.Lic.; 
G.  B.  Orlob,  M.S.,  Ph.D.;  P.  Sarkar,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  J.  H.  Sparling,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.; 
J.  P.  Williams,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  R.  E.  Dengler,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  J.  R.  Harle,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.; 
T.  C.  Hutchinson,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  J.  H.  McAndrews,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  P.  Rang- 
nekar,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  T.  Sawa,  B.S.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  C.  Sparling,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.; 
G.  R.  Thaler,  M.Sc.;  G.  A.  Yarranton,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers:  Mrs.  N.  G.  Dengler,  M.S.;  R.  J.  Hudek,  M.A. 


CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Emeritus:  L.  J.  Rogers,  B.A.Sc.,  M.A. 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  D.  J.  Le  Roy,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 
Professor  and  Associate  Chairman:  A.  G.  Brook,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  and  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Chairman  (until  1 January): 
R.  J.  O’Brien,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Professors'.  A.  D.  Allen,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  F.  E.  Beamish,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.C.; 
M.  J.  Dignam,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  A.  G.  Harrison,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  M.  W.  Lister,  M.A., 
D.Phil.;  S.  C.  Nyburg,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  J.  C.  Polanyi,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S.C.;  G.  F.  Wright,  M.B.E.,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  K.  Yates,  M.Sc., 
Ph.D.,  D.Phil.;  P.  Yates,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors'.  M.  Bersohn,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  G.  Burns,  B.S.,  A.M., 
Ph.D.;  I.  G.  Csizmadia,  Dip. Eng.,  Ph.D.;  J.  M.  Deckers,  L.Sc.,  Dr. Sc.;  J.  E. 
Dove,  B.Sc.,  M.A.,  D.Phil.;  J.  E.  Guillet,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  B.  Jones,  B.Sc., 
Ph.D.,  D.Phil.;  F.  R.  Lorriman,  B.E.M.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  S.  McLean,  B.Sc.,  Ph  D.; 
J.  J.  Rae,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  E.  A.  Robinson,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  G.  H.  Schmid,  B.S., 
Ph.D.;  J.  P.  Valleau,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
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Assistant  Professors : J.  W.  Bunting,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  D.  R.  Clark,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.; 
C.  D.  Cook,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  R.  O.  Harris,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  T.  R.  Lynch,  B.Sc., 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  O.  Meresz,  Dipl.Org.Chem.,  Ph.D.;  J.  Powell,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.; 
W.  F.  Reynolds,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  J.  Riddick,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  I.  W.  J.  Still,  B.Sc., 
Ph.D.;  J.  C.  Thompson,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  A.  Walker,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers'.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Brereton,  B.Sc.,  M.A.;  Mrs.  P.  Plooard,  M.Sc. 

Lecturers  (part-time):  M.  J.  Betts,  B.A.,  D.Phil.;  J.  Brown,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  R.  J. 
Browne,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  F.  Bottomley,  B.Sc.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  P.  Carty,  B.Sc., 
Ph.D.;  G.  Chivers,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  J.  K.  Fawcett,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  R.  G.  F.  Giles, 
B.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  Grayshan,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  D.  G.  Jones,  B.A.,  D.Phil.;  R.  A. 
Jones,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  C.  E.  McDonald,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  W.  Reed,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.; 
J.  B.  Searle,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  S.  Tyfield,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Instructors:  Miss  J.  Gowland,  M.Sc.;  Mrs.  B.  Kronberg,  M.Sc.;  Mrs.  H.  Taylor, 
M.Sc. 

Laboratory  Supervisor  and  Administrative  Assistant:  K.  B.  Nielsen,  M.A. 

CLASSICS 

University  College: 

Professor  and  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Department:  G.  V.  Sumner,  M.A. 
Professors:  R.  M.  H.  Shepherd,  M.A.;  L.  E.  Woodbury,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  M.  St.  A. 

Woodside,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Visiting  Professor:  L.  A.  MacKay,  M.A. 

Associate  Professors:  Miss  A.  Boddington,  B.A.;  C.  P.  Jones,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  M.  J. 
O’Brien,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  M.  Rist,  M.A.;  A.  E.  Samuel,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  F.  S. 
Thomson,  M.A.;  J.  R.  Warden,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professors:  R.  L.  Beck,  M.A.;  J.  H.  Corbett,  M.A.;  T.  G.  Elliott,  B.A.; 
J.  N.  Grant,  M.A.;  E.  M.  Irwin,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  H.  J.  Mason,  A.M.,  Ph.D.; 
I.  R.  McDonald,  B.A.;  E.  I.  Robbins,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  E.  J.  Weinrib,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Lecturer:  T.  F.  Baxter,  M.A. 

Victoria  College: 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Latin:  H.  Bennett,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Greek:  H.  G.  Robertson,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  D.  O.  Robson,  M.A., 
Ph.D. 

Professors  of  Greek  and  Roman  History:  G.  L.  Keyes,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  R. 
Grant,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Greek:  D.  P.  de  Montmollin,  D.  es  L. 

Associate  Professor:  W.  McLeod,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor:  J.  S.  Traill,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  Miss  J.  M.  Bigwood,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  K.  R.  Thompson,  A.M. 
Lecturer:  F.  E.  Sparshott,  M.A. 

Trinity  College: 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department:  D.  J.  Conacher,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor:  Miss  M.  E.  White,  M.A. 

Associate  Professors:  J.  W.  Cole,  M.A.;  A.  Dalzell,  M.A.,  B.Litt.;  J.  A.  Philip, 
B.A.,  D.Litt. 

Assistant  Professor:  C.  S.  McDonough,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor:  Mrs.  R.  E.  Fantham,  M.A.,  B.Litt.,  Ph.D. 

Special  Lecturer:  G.  M.  A.  Grube,  M.A.,  F.R.S.C. 


St.  Michael’s  College: 

Professor  Emeritus:  Sister  M.  St.  John,  M.A. 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department:  Rev.  J.  J.  Sheridan,  M.  A.,  Ph.D. 
Professor : Rev.  J.  R.  O’Donnell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  Sister  M.  Blandina, 
M.A. 

Associate  Professors'.  Rev.  D.  J.  J.  McNeil,  M.A.;  A.  Rakus,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 

Sister  Stella  Marie,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Rev.  A.  F.  Waligore,  M.A. 

Lecturers'.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Dabrowski,  M.A.;  Miss  S.  Egan,  M.A.;  R.  Topereski,  M.A. 


EAST  ASIAN  STUDIES 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  A.  K.  Warder,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  and  Associate  Chairman:  M.  Ueda,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professors:  W.  A.  C.  H.  Dobson,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  F.R.S.C.;  P.  C.  Swann,  M.A. 
Visiting  Professor:  D.  Malvania,  Nyaya-Tirtha. 

Associate  Professors:  G.  T.  Artola,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  B.  K.  Matilal,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
C.  C.  Shih,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.;  R.  M.  Smith,  M.A.;  Tsuruta,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
R.  N.  Varma,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  T.  Venkatacharya,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professors:  J.  S.  Brownlee,  M.A.,  M.Phil.;  R.  Chu,  B.L.S.,  M.A.;D.  J. 
Dohrenwend,  A.M.;  N.  Kobayashi,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  A.  V.  Liman,  M.A. ; I.  J. 
McMullen,  M.A.;  H.  Saddhatissa,  M A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  G.  G.  Saywell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
B.  A.  Stephen,  M.A.;  C.  Stevens,  M.A.;  N.  K.  Wagle,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  A.  H.  C. 
Ward,  M.A.;  D.  B.  Waterhouse,  M.A. 

Special  Lecturer:  V.  T.  Yang,  B.Com. 

Lecturers:  C.  D.  C.  Priestley,  M.A.,  A.M.,  M.Phil.;  K.  Tsuruoka,  M.A. 


ENGLISH 

University  College: 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  J.  J.  Carroll,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professors:  G.  E.  Bentley,  Jr.,  B.A.,  B.Litt.,  D.Phil.;C.  T.  Bissell,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  C.  R.  Blake,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  F.  Blissett,  M.A. 
Ph.D.;  R.  Davies,  B.Litt.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.;  H.  A.  Gleason,  Ph.D.;  C.  Leech, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.  es  L.;  D.  V.  LePan,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  F.R.S.C.;J.  F.  Leyerle, 
B.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  G.  Lochhead,  M.A.,  B.L.S.;  J.  Lynen,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  R. 
MacGillivrary,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  J.  M.  R.  Margeson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
M.  Millgate,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  F.  E.  L.  Priestley,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt.,  F.R.S.L., 
F.R.S.C.;  S.  P.  Rosenbaum,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  E.  Sirluck,  M.B.E.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  F.  W.  Watt,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  D.  R.  Carroll,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  I.  C.  Graziani,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
R.  A.  Greene,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  P.  Grosskurth,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  H.  Hale- 
wood,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  P.  L.  Heyworth,  M.A.,  B.Litt.;  W.  J.  Keith,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
H.  R.  MacCallum,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  P.  V.  Marinelli,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  P.  F.  Morgan, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  A.  Pritchard,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  I.  B.  Smith,  M.A.,  D.Phil. 
Assistant  Professors:  P.  R.  Allen,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  F.  J.  Asals,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
A.  B.  Cameron,  M.A.;  A.  F.  Cameron,  M.A.;  E.  W.  Domville,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

A.  H.  de  Quehen,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  P.  Dyson,  M.A.;  Miss  R.  Frank,  M.A., 
Ph.D.;  B.  S.  Hayne,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  J.  Kay,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;H.  Kerpneck,  M.A., 
Ph.D.;  W.  Kime,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  M.  C.  Kirkham,  B.A.,  M.Phil.;  D.  N.  Klausner, 

B. A.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Lancashire,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  A.  M.  Leggatt,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
F.  J.  Marker,  B.A.,  D.F.A.;  S.  F.  Martineau,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  M.  Mueller,  M.A., 
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Ph.D.;  A.  Patenall,  M.A.;  O.  H.  T.  Rudzik,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  R.  Russell, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  P.  D.  Seary,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  C.  Visser,  B.A.,  B.Litt.,  Ph.D.;  J.  F. 
Woodruff,  B.A. 

Lecturers:  T.  Adamowski,  M.A.;  C.  R.  Chase,  M.A. ; W.  L.  Collins,  M.A. ; E.  L. 
Costigan,  B.A.;  H.  B.  de  Groot,  M.A.;  Miss  E.  Denoon,  M.A. ; G.  A.  Hamel, 
B.A. ; Mrs.  S.  S.  Hole,  M.A.;  I.  Lancashire,  M.A. ; W.  M.  Lebans,  M.A.,  B.Litt.; 
Mrs.  B.  S.  Martineau,  M.A.;  S.  F.  Niermeier,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  D.  Rodgers, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  M.  S.  Tait,  M.A.;  A.  C.  Thomas,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Vicari, 
M.A. 

Special  Lecturers:  N.  J.  Endicott,  B.A.,  B.Litt.;  R.  Gill,  M.A. 
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New  College  (by  cross- appointment) : 

Associate  Professor:  R.  I.  C.  Graziani,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  F.  J.  Asals,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  A.  B.  Cameron,  M.A.;  E.  W. 
Domville,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  P.  Dyson,  M.A. ; B.  S.  Hayne,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  W.  R. 
Kime,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  M.  Mueller,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  P.  Russell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
C.  W.  Visser,  B.A.,  B.Litt.,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers:  G.  A.  Hamel,  B.A. 
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Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  M.  MacLure,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professors:  Miss  K.  H.  Coburn,  M.A.,  B.Litt.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.R.S.C. ; Miss 
R.  L.  Colie,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  Fox,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  F.  D.  Hoeniger,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
C.  C.  Love,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  K.  Mac  Lean,  B.A.,  Ph.D. ; J.  M.  Robson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors:  P.  M.  Hughes,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  R.  de  J.  Jackson,  M.A., 
A.M.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  R.  I.  Jenking,  M.A.;  K.  O.  Kee,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  J.  Knight, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  J.  J.  Macpherson,  M.A.,  B.L.S.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  J.  D.  Baird,  M.A. ; D.  A.  Blostein,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  M. 
Braswell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  A.  Carscallen,  B.Litt.,  Ph.D.;  C.  J.  Dixon,  M.A. ; 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Endicott,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  G.  Glassco,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  A.  F. 
Johnston,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  M.  Laine,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  R.  B.  Parker,  M.A., 
Ph.D.;  L.  W.  Patterson,  B.A.;  J.  H.  Reibetanz,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers:  Mrs.  M.  H.  Millgate,  M.A. ; J.  Patrick,  M.A. ; C.  A.  Silber,  M.A. 
Lecturers  (part-time):  J.  S.  Chamberlin,  M.A. ; Mrs.  A.  M.  Procter,  M.A. 
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Trinity  College; 

Professors  Emeriti:  P.  A.  Child,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  M.  M.  Kirkwood,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department:  M.  T.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professors:  G.  G.  Falle,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  G.  H.  Roper,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  M.  M.  Ross, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt.,  F.R.S.C. 

Associate  Professors:  Mrs.  P.  L.  Bruckmann,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  B.  Parker,  M.A., 
Ph.D.;  A.  G.  Rigg,  M.A.,  D.Phil. ; R.  M.  K.  Schieder,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  D.  Duffy,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  D.  Godfrey,  M.A.,  M.F.A., 
Ph.D.;  Miss  J.  L.  Levenson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  N.  R.  Lindheim,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
Miss  M.  H.  Seaman,  M.A. 

Lecturers:  R.  C.  Lewis,  M.A.;  R.  L.  Whitney,  M.A. 

Lecturer  (part-time):  Mrs.  P.  A.  O.  Carroll,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
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St.  Michael’s  College: 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department:  R.  J.  Schoeck,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.Hist.S., 

F.R.S.C. 

Professors:  D.  J.  Dooley,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  H.  M.  McLuhan,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.: 
Rev.  H.  V.  Mallon,  M.A.;  Sister  M.  St.  Francis,  M.A.;  Rev.  L.  K.  Shook, 
M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  F.  T.  Flahiff,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Sister  M.  Geraldine,  M.A.,. 


Ph.D.;  Rev.  W.  B.  Hennessey,  M.A.;  Rev.  C.  Leland,  M.A.;  Sister  M.  Marion, 


M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  C.  Meagher,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  M.  E.  Moeslein,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professors:  Rev.  C.  Arnold,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Rev.  J.  Howard,  M.A., 
Ph.D.;  Rev.  R.  J.  Madden,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Sister  Mary  Arthur,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

G.  Matteo,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  O’Driscoll,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer  (part-time):  Mrs.  W.  R.  Orwen,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer:  W.  O’Grady,  M.A. 


FINE  ART 


Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  G.  S.  Vickers,  A.M. 

Professors:  J.  W.  Graham,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  F.  E.  Winter,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  G.  Brett,  M.C.,  M.A.;  H.  A.  Brooks,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Lee 
Johnson,  Ph.D.;  C.  T.  Morey,  B.A.,  M.F.A. ; W.  Vitzthum,  Ph.D.;  R.  P.  Welsh 


B.A.,  M.F.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  Mrs.  E.  Alfoldi,  Dr.Phil.,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.;  Miss  M.  Van 
Rossen  Hoogendyk,  B.A.,  M.F.A.;  W.  McAllister  Johnson,  B.A.,  M.F.A. 
Ph.D.;  G.  Scavizzi,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Vastokas,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers:  R.  Deshman,  M.F.A.;  H.  Glass,  B.A.,  M.F.A.;  P.  Mellen,  B.A.,  L.  e< 
L.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  M.  Schaefer,  M.A. 

Special  Lecturers:  Mrs.  K.  B.  Brett;  P.  H.  Brieger,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.C. 

H.  B.  Burnham;  Miss  R.  J.  Ferguson,  B.A. ; H.  A.  Hickl-Szabo;  Mrs.  N 
Leipen,  M.A.;  W.  Ogilvie,  M.B.E.;  A.  Paine;  Miss  M.  Walker,  M.A.;  D.  B 
Webster,  M.A. 


FRENCH 


University  College: 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department:  C.  D.  Rouillard,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 
F.R.S.C.,  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d’Honneur,  O.A. 

Special  Lecturer:  R.  D.  C.  Finch,  B.A.,  F.R.S.C. 

Professors:  J.  F.  Flinn,  M.A.,  D.  de  l’U. ; V.  E.  Graham,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt. 
F.R.S.C.;  F.  A.  Hare,  M.A.;  D.  M.  Hayne,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  E.  A.  Joliat,  B.A 
D.  de  l’U.;  P.  R.  A.  Leon,  L.  es  L.,  D.  de  l’U.;  C.  R.  Parsons,  M.A.,  Ph.D 
P.  R.  Robert,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  Robidoux,  L.  es  L.,  L.Ph.,  L.Th.,  D.E.S 
D.  de  l’U.;  M.  Sanouillet,  L.  es  L.,  D.E.S. , D.  es  L. 

Visiting  Professor:  J.  Mesnard,  D.  es  L. 

Associate  Professors:  Mrs.  C.  Cloutier- Wojciechowska,  L.  es  L.,  D.E.S.,  D.  d 
l’U.;  A.  G.  Falconer,  M.A.,  D.  de  l’U.;  P.  C.  Moes,  M.A.,  B.L.S.,  Ph.D 
H.  G.  Schogt,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  G.  F.  R.  Trembley,  L.  es  L.,  Ph.D.;  J.  A.  Walkei 
M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  Miss  I.  G.  Balthazard,  M.A.,  O.A.;  Miss  W.  J.  Bancrof 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  W.  Batchelor,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  P.  Bouillaguet,  L.  es  L.,  D.E.S 
A.  R.  Curtis,  M.A.,  D.  de  l’U.;  J.  A.  Dainard,  M.A.,  B.L.S.,  Ph.D.;  L.  E.  Dou 
cette,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  P.  R.  Ducretet,  M.A.,  D.  de  l’U. ; J.  A.  Fleming,  M.A 
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Ph.D. ; F.  Gerson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. ; J.  K.  Gilbert,  M.A.,  Ph.D. ; D.  F.  Jourlait,  L. 
es  L.,  D.E.S.,  C.A.P.E.S.;  W.  J.  Kirkness,  M.A.,  D.  de  l’U.;  E.  Lehouck,  L. 
Philol.  Rom.,  Agr.  E.S.S.,  D.Ph.L. ; P.  L.  Mathews,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  O.  J.  Miller, 
M.A.,  D.E.S.,  D.  de  l’U.;  M.  L.  Newman,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  W.  A.  Oliver,  M.A., 
D.U. 

lecturers:  Miss  N.  Boursier,  L.  es  L.,  D.E.S.,  C.A.P.E.S.;  F.  I.  Case,  M.A.;  D. 
Clandfield,  M.A.;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Curtis,  M.A.,  Phil.M.;  P.  R.  Findlay,  M.A. ; E.  A. 
Heinemann,  M.A.;  R.  Hrubi,  D.P.F.E.;  Mrs.  P.  N.  Joliat,  M.A. ; D.E.P.P.F.E. ; 
Miss  D.  M.  Kirsch,  M.A.;  Mrs.  M.  I.  Raine,  M.A.;  Mrs.  Y.  Resch,  L.  es  L., 
D.E.S.;  Miss  B.  A.  Richardson,  M.A.;  B.-Z.  Shek,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  A.  Trott, 
M.A.;  T.  R.  Wooldridge,  B.A. ; J.  Yashinsky,  M.A. 
nstructors:  Miss  M-R.  Cornu,  L.  de  Dr.,  L.  es  L.,  M.A.;  Mrs.  G.  MC.  Saint- 
Aubin,  O.A. 
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New  College  (by  cross-appointment) 

Professor:  F.  A.  Hare,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professors:  F.  Gerson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  K.  Gilbert,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  F. 
Jourlait,  L.  es  L.,  D.E.S.,  C.A.P.E.S. ; P.  L.  Mathews,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  O.  J.  Mil- 
ler, M.A.,  D.E.S.,  D.  de  l’U.;  W.  A.  Oliver,  M.A.,  D.U. 

Lecturers:  F.  I.  Case,  M.A.;  D.  Clandfield,  M.A. ; E.  A.  Heinemann,  M.A. ; 
Mrs.  Y.  Resch,  L.  es  L.,  D.E.S. ; Miss  B.  A.  Richardson,  M.A. 
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/ictoria  College: 

°rofessor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  A.  R.  Harden,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
'rofessors:  Miss  L.  Riese,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  O.A.,  O.I.P.,  S.G.L.F. ; A.  C.  M.  Ross, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  H.  Trethewey,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.A.,  F.R.S.C.;  J.  S.  Wood, 
M.A.,  D.  de  l’U. 

Associate  Professors:  D.  Bouchard,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  J.  G.  Chidaine,  A.M.;  R.  W. 
Jeanes,  B.A.,  D.  de  FU.;  Mrs.  M.  M.  Leon,  L.  es  L,  D.E.S. ; C.  E.  Rathe,  M.A., 
Ph. D. ; H.  R.  Secor,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  W.  Smith,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  P.  Spriet,  L.  es 

L. ,  Agr.  de  l’U.,  D.  es  L. 

Assistant  Professors:  P.  A.  R.  Bouissac,  L.  es  L.,  D.E.S.;  E.  N.  Burstynsky, 

M. A.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  J.  Jeanes,  L.  es  L.,  L.  en  Dr.;  R.  LeHuenen,  L.  es  L., 
D.E.S.,  D.  en  Ph.;  J.  A.  McClelland,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  B.  S.  Merrilees,  M.A., 
D.  de  l’U.;  P.  J.  G.  O.  Perron,  D.  de  l’U.;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Rathe,  L.  es  L.,  L.  en 
Dr.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  N.  Swallow,  M.A.,  M.Phil. ; R.  A.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
C.  D.  E.  Tolton,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  E.  Walker,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer:  R.  Predovich,  M.A. 

Lecturers  (part-time):  Miss  G.  Morelon,  L.  d’A.;  Mrs.  F.  Robert,  L.  es  L.; 
Mrs.  D.  Saint- Jacques,  M.A.;  Mrs.  N.  Trembley,  L.  en  Dr. 
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Trinity  College: 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department:  W.  S.  Rogers,  M.A. 

Professor:  B.  T.  Fitch,  B.A.,  D.  de  l’U. 

Associate  Professors:  W.  T.  E.  Kennett,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  J.  Ruddock,  M.A. 
Assistant  Professor:  Mile  J.  Laillou,  L.  es  L.,  Dip.  d’E.  Sup. 

Lecturer  and  Director  of  Language  Laboratory:  A.  M.  Seguinot,  M.A. 
Lecturers:  J.  R.  Brazeau,  M.A.;  L.  C.  Kerslake,  M.A. 
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St.  Michael’s  College: 

Professor  Emeritus:  Rev.  L.  J.  Bondy,  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d’Honneur, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.  es  L.,  LL.D. 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department:  Rev.  R.  B.  Donovan,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professor:  Sister  M.  Olga,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  Mrs.  P.  Collet,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  Sister  M.  Eleanor,  M.A., 
Ph.D.;  Miss  C.  E.  Holmes,  M.A.,  D.  de  l’U.;  Rev.  G.  D.  O’Gorman,  M.A., 
Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  Sister  C.  Grise,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Sister  L.  McIntyre,  M.A.: 
D.  Saint-Jacques,  L.  es  L.,  D.  de  l’U. 

Lecturers:  B.  Clerin,  L.  es  L.,  Dip.  d’E.  Sup.;  Rev.  R.  J.  Fink,  M.A.;  P.  Fitting. 
M.A.;  Mrs.  P.  G.  P.  Lafaury,  L.  es  L.,  Dip.  d’E.  Sup.;  Miss  M.  P.  O’Neill 
M.A. ; Mrs.  M.  M.  Thepot,  L.  es  L.,  D.  de  l’U. 

Director  of  the  Language  Laboratory:  P.  G.  P.  Lafaury,  L.  es  L.,  Dip.  d’E.  Sup 
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Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  D.  P.  Kerr,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  and  Associate  Chairman:  N.  C.  Field,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professors:  L.  Curry,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  A.  V.  Jopling,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  F.  Putnam 
B.S.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  Spelt,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Professor:  W.  L.  Thomas,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  I.  Burton,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  G.  Dean,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  C 1 
Harris,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  J.  T.  Lemon,  M.S.,  Ph.D.;  A.  J.  Scott,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


J.  W.  Simmons,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  A.  Tayyeb,  M.A.;  J.  J.  van  der  Eyk,  M.A. 
Ph.D.;  F.  B.  Watts,  M.A.  (obiit.) 

Visiting  Associate  Professors:  G.  C.  Dickinson,  M.A.;  R.  A.  Donkin,  Ph.D 
Assistant  Professors:  A.  M.  Baker,  M.A.;  L.  S.  Bourne,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  N.  H 
Britton,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  P.  W.  Cave,  M.A.,  D.Phil.;  J.  H.  Galloway,  Ph.D. 
B.  Greenwood,  M.A. ; J.  A.  May,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  E.  B.  MacDougall,  M.Sc.F. 
Ph.D.;  R.  D.  MacKinnon,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor:  L.  C.  Nkemdirim,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers:  A.  R.  Byrne,  M.A. ; K.  Hewitt,  M.A. ; H.  S.  Swain,  M.A. 


buy  ( 


GEOLOGY 


Professor  Emeritus  of  Paleontology:  Miss  M.  A.  Fritz,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.  R.S.C 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Mining  Geology : G.  B.  Langford,  B.A.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C 

Professors:  J.  B.  Currie,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  W.  Moorhouse,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.RS.C 
(obiit.)',  L.  S.  Russell,  B.Sc.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  F.  G.  Smitl 
M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  J.  T.  Wilson,  O.B.E.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.C; 

Visiting  Professor:  W.  A.  Deer,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

Associate  Professors:  G.  M.  Anderson,  B.Eng.,  M.A. Sc.,  Ph.D.;  F.  W.  Beale 
M. A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  J.  Fawcett,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  J.  Gittins,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  D.  H.  Go 
man,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  W.  H.  Gross,  B.A.Sc.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  A.  J.  Naldrett,  B.A 
M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  G.  Norris,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  C.  Rucklidge,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  I 
Schwerdtner,  Dip.  Geol.,  Dr.  rer.  nat.;  W.  M.  Tovell,  B.A.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.E 
J.  B.  Waterhouse,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  A.  R.  Berger,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  J.  C.  Van  Loon,  B.Sc.,  Ph.E 
D.  H.  Watkinson,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer:  F.  G.  F.  Gibb,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 
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University  College: 

Professor  Emeritus:  B.  Fairley,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  H.  N.  Milnes,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professors:  H.  Eichner,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  M.  Joos,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  Leppmann, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  M.  J.  Sinden,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  W.  Bauer,  M.A.;  W.  A.  Packer,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  H.  Roe, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  H.  G.  Wiebe,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  D.  Myers,  B. A.,  Ph.D.;  H.  Ohlendorf,  M.A. ; B.  Peschken, 
Ph.D. 

Lecturers:  C.  Butler,  B.A.;  W.  Meyer- Erlach,  M.A. 

Special  Lecturers:  H.  Boeschenstein,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  Mrs.  A.  Krygs- 
man,  M.A. 

Visiting  Lecturer:  K.  Sharma,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Victoria  College: 

Professor  Emeritus  and  Special  Lecturer:  J.  A.  Surerus,  B.  A. 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  G.  W.  Field,  M.  A.,  Ph.D. 
Professor:  R.  K.  Arnold,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  David  Brett-Evans,  M.A.,  Dr.Phil.;  R.  H.  Farquharson, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  C.  N.  Genno,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor:  H.  L.  M.  Mayer,  Dr.Phil. 

Lecturer:  H.  W.  Seliger,  M.A. 

1 '1  Trinity  College: 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department:  D.  A.  Joyce,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Special  Lecturer:  C.  Lewis,  M.A. 

Lecturers:  P.  D.  Harris,  M.A.;  A.  D.  Latta,  M.A. 
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St.  Michael’s  College: 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department:  Mrs.  V.  Mueller- Carson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Lecturers:  Sister  M.  Birgitta,  B.A.;  Hartmut  Froeschle,  M.A. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Members  of  the  Staff  in  Higher  Education 

. 

Professors:  R.  S.  Harris,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  E.  F.  Sheffield,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  F.C.I.S., 
F.R.C.G.S. 


HISTORY 


Professors  Emeriti:  R.  Flenley,  M.A.,  B.Litt.,  F.R.S.C.  (obiit.);  D.  J.  McDou- 
: gall,  M.A.,  LL.D.;  F.  H.  Underhill,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  B.  Wilkinson, 

I'  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  A.  P.  Thornton,  M.A.,  D.Phil., 
F.R.Hist.S. 

Associate  Professor  and  Academic  Secretary  of  the  Department:  T.  A.  Sand- 
quist,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professors:  J.  W.  Abrams,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.A.A.S. ; B.  Brock,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  D.Phil.;  J.  C.  Cairns,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  M.  S.  Careless,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
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F.R.S.C.;  J.  B.  Conacher,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  G.  M.  Craig,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  3.  L 
Cranmer-Byng,  M.C.,  M.A.;  D.  G.  Creighton,  C.C.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.Litt., 
F.R.S.C.;  B.  S.  Drake,  B.A.;  W.  J.  Eccles,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  C.  Latham,  M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S.;  K.  W.  McNaught,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  H.  McNeal,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  I 
J.  S.  Moir,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  H.  I.  Nelson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  H.  Nelson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  ] 
M.  R.  Powicke,  M.A.;  R.  M.  Saunders,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  A.  Spencer,  M.A.,  1 
D.Phil.;  C.  P.  Stacey,  O.B.E.,  C.D.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  N.  P. 
Zacour,  M.B.E.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Professors:  J.  Monet,  S.J.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  Sherwood,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  J.  M.  Beattie,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  C.  Berman,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;i  | 
R.  C.  Brown,  M.  A.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  N.  Z.  Davis,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  H.  L.  Dyck,  M.A.,  I j 
Ph.D.;  W.  A.  Goffart,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  T.  O.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  D.Phil.;  E.  E.  Rose, 
M.A.;  P.  C.  T.  White,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  R.  Accinelli,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  C.  C.  Berger,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;!|l 
W.  J.  Callahan,  M. A.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  J.  Conway,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  M.  S.  Cross,  M.A.,:  j( 
Ph.D.;  J.  Dent,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  M.  Dick,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  M.  Estes,  M.A.,! 
Ph.D.;  M.  G.  Finlayson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  J.  Gerson,  M.I.A.,  Ph.D.;  P.  Grend- 
ler,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  F.  Harney,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  Helmstadter,  M.A.,  Ph. D. ;' j 
D.  C.  Higgs,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  M.  Israel,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  P.  B.  Kenyon,  M.A.,1® 
Ph.D.;  J.  Kornberg,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  M.  R.  Marrus,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  E.  Shorter, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  P.  L.  Thompson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers:  J.  M.  Bliss,  M.A.;  T.  Brady,  M.A.;  M.  Dafoe,  M.A.;  M.  J.  Hodge,  < 
M.A.;  T.  Levere,  M.A.;  H.  A.  Marcus,  M.A.;  G.  Patterson,  M.A.;  A.  Rossos,  y 
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Special  Lecturers:  Mrs.  R.  V.  Colman,  M.A.;  D.  O.  Hughes,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs 
A.  Robson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

ISLAMIC  STUDIES 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  R.  M.  Savory,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  and  Associate  Chairman:  M.  E.  Marmura,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professors:  Aziz  Ahmad,  B.A. ; G.  M.  Wickens,  M.A.,  F.R.S.C. 

Visiting  Professor:  F.  Iz,  L.  es  L.,  M.A. 

Associate  Professors:  E.  Birnbaum,  B.A.,  Dipl.  O.A.S.;  Mrs.  A.  Jwaideh  Cox 
M.A.,  B.Litt.,  D.Phil.;  L.  M.  Kenny,  M.A.;  E.  Kuran,  D.Hist.;  A.  Tayyeb 
M.A.  (part-time). 

Assistant  Professors:  M.  Q.  Baig,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  S.  Berengian,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Mrs.  L.  V.  Golombek,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  E.  Marmura,  M.A. 

Lecturers:  J.  R.  Blackburn,  M.A.;  Mrs.  R.  Melnik,  M.A. ; Mrs.  H.  D.  Shakeel 
M.A. 
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ITALIAN  AND  HISPANIC  STUDIES 

Professors  Emeriti:  Miss  O.  D.  Bickley,  Dott.  in  Lett.,  M.A.;  J.  Cano,  A.M 
Ph.D.;  E.  Goggio,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  J.  H.  Parker,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.t 
Professors  and  Associate  Chairmen  of  the  Department:  S.  B.  Chandler,  B.A 
Ph.D.;  K.  L.  Levy,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professors:  Miss  B.  M.  Corrigan,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt.,  F.R.S.C.;  D.  Marin,  M.A 
Ph.D.;  J.  A.  Molinaro,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  H.  S.  Noce,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  G.  L.  Stag; 
M.B.E.,  M.A.,  A.M.;  E.  Von  Richthofen,  Ph.D.,  Dr.Habil. 
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Associate  Professors:  T.  B.  Barclay,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  J.  Barta,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
J.  F.  Burke,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  K.  A.  A.  Ellis,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  J.  Glickman,  A.M., 
Ph.D.;  A.  M.  Gordon,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  J.  Gulsoy,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  T.  McCready, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  S.  N.  Peters,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  M.  E.  Rugg,  M.A.,  A.M., 
M.  W.  Ukas,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  M.  J.  Valdes,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  G.  P.  Clivio,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  M.  Kuitunen,  Dott.  in 
Lett.,  M.  A.,  Phil.M. ; S.  Santiago,  B.Letras,  D.  de  l’U. ; A.  Vicari,  M.A.,  Phil.M. 
Lecturers:  Mrs.  J.  K.  Bartha,  M.A.;  E.  Costa,  M.A. ; J.  B.  Davies,  M.A.;  J.  Esco- 
bar, Lic.Fil.;  O.  Hegyi,  M.A.;  J.  G.  Hughes,  M.A.;  P.  Leon,  M.A.;  L.  T. 
McCormick,  M.A.;  Miss  S.  N.  Peters,  B.A.;  Mrs.  W.  Rolph,  M.A.,  Phil.M.; 
Miss  G.  Sanguinetti,  B.A. ; Dip. Arch. ; Mrs.  M.  Scarth,  M.A. ; Miss  B.  E. 
Segall,  M.A.,  Phil.M.;  R.  Skyrme,  M.A.,  M.Litt.;  Miss  J.  R.  Webster,  M.A.; 
Miss  O.  Zorzi,  M.A. 

Instructor:  P.  B.  Bell,  M.A. 

LINGUISTICS 

Members  of  the  Centre  for  Linguistic  Studies 

Professor  and  Director:  Martin  Joos,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor:  H.  A.  Gleason,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor:  W.  J.  Samarin,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  E.  N.  Burstynsky,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  H.  E.  Rogers,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


MATHEMATICS 


Professors  Emeriti:  S.  Beatty,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  I.  R.  Pounder,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  G.  F.  D.  Duff,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.C. 

Professor  and  Associate  Chairman  of  the  Department:  W.  T.  Sharp,  M.A., 
Ph.D. 
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Professors:  F.  V.  Atkinson,  M.A.,  D.Phil.,  F.R.S.C.;  B.  Brainerd,  M.S.,  Ph.D.; 
J.  H.  H.  Chalk,  Ph.D.;  H.  S.  M.  Coxeter,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.S.C.; 

C.  Davis,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  B.  DeLury,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  A.  S.  Fraser,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  W.  H.Greub,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  I.  Halperin,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.; 
H.  A.  Heilbronn,  M. A., D.Phil.,  F.R.S.;  T.  E.  Huh,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  M.  Kahan, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  A.  B.  Lehman,  B.S.,  Ph.D.;  K.  O.  May,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  C. 
Ogilvie,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  A.  E.  Pauli,  Ph.D.;  G.  de  B.  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  B.A., 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  P.  G.  Rooney,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  W.  W.  Sawyer,  M.A.; 
P.  Scherk,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  W.  A.  O’N.  Waugh,  M.A.,  D.Phil. 

Visiting  Professors:  W.  D.  Collins,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.;  W.  A.  Coppel,  B.A., 
Ph.D.;  M.  Mikolas,  D.  Math.;  L.  J.  Mordell,  M.A.,  M.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Associate  Professors:  M.  A.  Akcoglu,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  D.  V.  Anderson,  M.A., 
Ph.D.;  D.  C.  Baillie,  M.A. ; D.  A.  Clarke,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  J.  R.  Crosby,  M.A., 
Ph.D.;  A.R.  Dobell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  P.  H.  H.  Fantham,  M.A.,  D.Phil.;  L.  T. 
Gardner,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  Haque,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  KL.  W.  Hastings,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
M.  P.  Heble,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  P.  J.  Leah,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  S.J.;  J.  E.  LeBel,  B.Sc., 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  R.  Masson,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  K.  Murasugi,  M.A.,  D.Sc.;  J.  E. 
Paloheimo,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  K.  B.  Ranger,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  R.  A.  Ross,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 

D.  K.  Sen,  M.Sc.,  Dr.  es  Sc.;  F.  A.  Sherk,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  M.  S.  Srivastava, 
M.Sc.,  Ph.D. ; E.  Stamm,  Dr.Sc.Math.;  S.  M.  Trott,  B.Sc.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  R. 
Vanstone,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  Wormleighton,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
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Visiting  Associate  Professor:  K.  B.  Maissen,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  E.  J.  Barbeau,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  E.  P.  Botta,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
Mrs.  H.  K.  Botta,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  R.  Breach,  M.Sc.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  P.  B.  Chap- 
man, B.Sc.,  B.E.,  Ph.D.;  H.  Dachslager,  M.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.;  N.  A.  Derzko, 
B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  R.  M.  Fischler,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;P.  C.  Greiner,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  L. 
Johnston,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  M.  Kaplan,  M.A.Sc.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  I.  B.  MacNeill, 

M. A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  C.  Mason,  M.A.,  D.Phil.;M.  Mather,  B.A.,  Ph.D. ; J.  McCool, 
B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  P.  G.  Norton,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  E.  Prugoveki,  Dipl.Phys.,  Ph.D.; 
P.  Rosenthal,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  P.  L.  Ryall,  B.Sc.,  M.A.;  R.  A.  Smith,  M.S.,  Ph.D.; 
S.  H.  Smith,  Ph.D.;  D.  Spring,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  R.  S.  Sutherland,  M.Sc., 
Ph.D.;  P.  A.  Taylor,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  Tsichritzis,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  P.  Wafker, 
B.A.Sc.,  M.A. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professors:  P.  Keast,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  S.  W.  Lee,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.; 

F.  Streit,  Ph.D.;  J.  E.  Turner,  Ph.D.;  D.  J.  Ward,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers:  R.  S.  Davies,  B.Com.;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Krieger  Dunaj,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 

N.  L.  Rabinovitch,  B.Sc.,  M.A.,  Th.D. 

Special  Lecturers:  N.  E.  Sheppard,  M.A.,  F.I.A.;  W.  J.  Webber,  B.A.,  D.Sc. 


MICROBIOLOGY 

Members  of  the  School  of  Hygiene 


Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department:  A.  J.  Rhodes,  M.D.,  C.R.C.P.(C), 
F.R.C.P.  (Edin  ),  F.R.S.C. 

Professor  and  Associate  Chairman  of  the  Department:  L.  W.  Macpherson, 
Ph.D.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  D.V.S.M. 

Professors:  R.  Pakula,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Dozent;  D.  B.  W.  Reid,  M.A.,  M.Sc.; 

A.  C.  Wardlaw,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  Mrs.  J.  F.  M.  Hoeniger,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  P.  L.  Seyfried, 
M.S.A. 

Assistant  Professors:  J.  B.  Campbell,  Ph.D.;  A.  G.  Clark,  Ph.D.;  Miss  F.  W 
Doane,  M.A.;  P.  C.  Fleming,  M.R.S.C.,  L.R.C.P.,  M.B.;  M.  Goldner,  M.Sc.. 
Ph.D.;  V.  V.  Kingsley,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  R.  Sheinin,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


MUSIC 

Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Music 


fiat 


Professor:  H.  J.  Olnick,  B.S.,  M.A. 
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Associate  Professors:  J.  Beckwith,  Mus.M.;  G.  Ciamaga,  M.M. ; T.  Kenins 


J 1! 


B.Litt.;  Oskar  Morawetz,  Mus.Doc.  ; G.  Ridout,  LL.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  Miss  M.  R.  Maniates,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  C.  Wolff,  Dr. Phil. 
G.  Wuensch,  Dr. Phil. 

Lecturers:  G.  W.  J.  Drake,  M.A.;  R.  Falck,  B.Mus.,  M.F.A.;  D.  Holman,  D.Mus. 
F.R.A.M.,  F.R.C.O. 


NEAR  EASTERN  STUDIES 


University  College: 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  R.  J.  Williams,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Ph.D  r c 
F.R.S.C.  ||H  % 

Professors:  W.  S.  McCullough,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.;  A.  D.  Tushingham,  B.A  . ^ 
B.D.,  Ph.D.;  J.  W.  Wevers,  B.A.,  B.D.,  Th.D.;  F.  V.  Winnett,  M.A.,  Ph.D 
F.R.S.C.  I aid 
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Associate  Professors:  A.  K.  Grayson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  S.  Holladay,  B.S.,  B.D., 
Th.D.;  Miss  W.  E.  Needier,  M.A.;  D.  B.  Redford,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  F.  G.  Sweet, 
M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  F.  Talmage,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  T.  C.  Young,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
Victoria  College: 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  Rev.  J.  Macpherson,  M.A.,  B.D., 
D.D. 

Professor:  Rev.  E.  G.  Clarke,  M.A.,  B.D.,  D.Litt. 

Associate  Professor:  E.  J.  Revell,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer:  E.  T.  Lutz,  M.A.,  B.D. 


Ph.D.: 


PHILOSOPHY 


A.,  D.St 

IC.PiC 

cphersof 

i,  M.St  j 
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fa  F. ! 
ler,  M.Sc. 


T.  Ken®  { 


University  of  Toronto: 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  T.  A.  Goudge,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

F. R.S.C. 

Professor  and  Associate  Chairman  of  the  Department:  R.  F.  McRae,  M.A., 
Ph.D. 

Professors:  D.  P.  Dryer,  A.M.;  G.  Edison,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  D.  Evans,  B.A.,  B.D., 
B.Phil.,  D.Phil. ; E.  L.  Fackenheim,  Ph.D.;  D.  Gallop,  M.A.;  D.  Gauthier, 

A. M.,  D.Phil.;  W.  J.  Huggett,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  T.  D.  Langan,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
D.  Savan,  A.M.;  F.  E.  Sparshott,  M.A. 

Visiting  Professor:  J.  P.  Corbett,  M.A. 

Associate  Professors:  J.  W.  Canfield,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  C.  M.  T.  Hanly,  B.A.,  Ph.D.; 
J.  B.  Hartman,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  H.  G.  Herzberger,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  F.  M.  Hunter, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  J.  McCurdy,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  D.  L.  C.  Miller,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 

G.  B.  Payzant,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  H.  Pietersma,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  T.  M.  Robinson, 

B. A.,  B.Litt. ; J.  G.  Slater,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  C.  W.  Webb,  M. A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  M.  O. 
Wheatley,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  H.  Woods,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  R.  A.  Buchanan,  L.A.,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.;  J.  W.  Crichton, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  B.  de  Sousa,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  Goldstick,  B.A.,  D.Phil.;  J.  A. 
Graff,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  H.  Hardy,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  R.  C.  Harvey,  M.A.; 
R.  A.  Imlay,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  L.  Mosher,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  C.  Morrison,  Ph.D.; 
G.  A.  Nicholson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  L.  M.  G.  Smith,  B.A.,  B.Phil.;  L.  W.  Sumner, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  F.  F.  Wilson,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor:  L.  W.  Forguson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers:  B.  R.  Aarons,  M.A.;  P.  W.  Churchland,  M.A.;  F.  A.  Cunningham, 
M.A.;  P.  W.  Gooch,  M.A.;  W.  C.  Graham,  M.A.;  P.  H.  Hess,  M.A.;  A.  Rosen- 
thal, M.A.;  M.  T.  Thornton,  M.A.,  B.Phil.;  G.  Vise,  M.A. 


University  College: 

Professor  of  Ethics  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  T.  A.  Goudge,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

BD  Phi  j Professors:  D.  P.  Dryer,  A.M.;  D.  D.  Evans,  B.A.,  B.D.,  B.Phil.,  D.Phil.;  D. 

Gallop,  M.A.;  D.  P.  Gauthier,  A.M.,  D.Phil.;  R.  F.  McRae,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
oham, B.A ; D-  Savan,  A.M. 

a Mi  Associate  Professors:  C.  M.  T.  Hanly,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  F.  M.  Hunter,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
W.  J.  McCurdy,  A. M.,  Ph.D. 
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Assistant  Professors:  R.  A.  Buchanan,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  B.  de  Sousa,  B.A., 
Ph.D.;  R.  A.  Imlay,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  C.  Morrison,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  G.  A.  Nichol- 
son, M.A.,  Ph.D.;  L.  M.  G.  Smith,  B.A.,  B.Phil.;  L.  W.  Sumner,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
F.  F.  Wilson,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer:  G.  Vise,  M.A. 


Victoria  College: 

Professor  Emeritus:  Miss  J.  Macpherson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (obiit.) 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  F.  E.  Sparshott,  M.A. 
Associate  Professor:  H.  Pietersma,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  J.  A.  Graff,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  W.  R.  C.  Harvey,  B.Sc. 
Lecturer:  M.  T.  Thornton,  M.A.,  B.Phil. 


M.A. 


Trinity  College: 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department:  G.  Edison,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor:  Mrs.  H.  Hardy,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer:  G.  R.  Carlson,  M.A. 


II 


I 


( a 


St.  Michael’s  College: 

Professor  Emeritus:  E.  Gilson,  Membre  de  l'Academie  Fran?aise,  D.  es  L., 
Ph.D.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D. 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department:  L.  E.  M.  Lynch,  M.A.,  M.S.L.,  Ph.D. 
Professors:  Rev.  J.  M.  Kelly,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Rev.  A.  A.  Maurer,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  i 
F.R.S.C.;  Rev.  J.  Owens,  M.S.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  A.  C.  Pegis,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  ; 
Rev.  E.  A.  Synan,  S.T.L.,  M.A.,  M.S.L.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  W.  B.  Dunphy,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  E.  J.  Kremer,  A.B.,  Ph.D.; 

T.  J.  F.  Lang,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professors:  Barry  Brown,  M. A.,  Ph.D.;  A.  E.  Wingell,  M.A.,  M.S.L.,  . 

PhD.  j 

Visiting  Professor:  Rev.  James  A.  Weisheipl,  M.A.,  D.Phil. 

Lecturers:  J.  Hartley,  M.A.;  J.  Kilcullen,  M.A.;  Mrs.  A.  Lynch,  M.A.,  M.S.L., 
Ph.D.;  R.  Tully,  M.A. 


PHYSICS 


Professors  Emeriti:  C.  Barnes,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  H.  J.  C.  Ireton,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  J.  M.  Daniels,  M.A.,  D.Phil., 
F.R.S.C. 

Professor  and  Associate  Chairman  of  the  Department:  R.  List,  Dipl.  Phys., 
Dr.sc.Nat. 

Associate  Professor  and  Associate  Chairman  of  the  Department:  R.  L.  Arm- 
strong, M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professors:  Miss  E.  J.  Allin,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  M.  Anderson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  A.  W. 
Brewer,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  A. Inst. P. ; G.  D.  Garland,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  C.  C. 
Gotlieb,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  A.  C.  H.  Hallett,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  C.  O.  Hines,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 

J.  N.  P.  Hume,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  G.  Ivey,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  H.  E.  Johns,  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  A.  E.  Litherland,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  R.  W.  McKay,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  fj  ^ 


K.  G.  McNeill,  M.A.,  D.Phil.;  A.  D.  Misener,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  W.  Moffat. 
Ph.D.;  G.  D.  Scott,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  B.  P.  Stoicheff,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.;! 
J.  C.  Stryland,  Ph.D.;  L.  E.  H.  Trainor,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  Van  Kranendonk.1 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  H.  L.  Welsh,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.S.C. 
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UA 


c,  M.AI 


Professor  of  Geophysics:  J.  T.  Wilson,  O.B.E.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc., 

F. R.S.C. 

Associate  Professors:  R.  E.  Azuma,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  M.  Farquhar,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 

G.  M.  Graham,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  F.  S.  Grant,  M.S.,  Ph.D.;  J.  V.  Iribarne,  Dr.in 
Chem.;  J.  D.  King,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  F.  D.  Manchester,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  A.  D.  May, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  A.  L.  Paul,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  C.  M.  Penner,  M.A. ; J.  D.  Poll, 
Ph.D.;  J.  D.  Prentice,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  R.  E.  Pugh,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  Richmond, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  J.  Rowe,  M.A.,  D.Phil.;  J.  C.  Savage,  B.S.,  Ph.D.;  N.  R.  F. 
Steenberg,  M.Sc.,  D.Phil.;  D.  W.  Strangway,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  H.  W.  Taylor, 
B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  D.  C.  Tozer,  Ph.D.;  G.  F.  West,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  York,  B.A., 
D.Phil. 

Assistant  Professors:  D.  C.  Desai,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  P.  A.  Griffin,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.; 

J.  S.  M.  Harvey,  M.A.,  D.Phil.;  R.  E.  Kreps,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  R.  K.  Logan,  B.S., 
Ph.D.;  D.  B.  McConnell,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  P.  P.  M.  Meincke,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;P.  J. 
O’Donnell,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  J.  M.  Perz,  M.A. Sc.,  Ph.D.;  V.  Soots,  M.S.,  Ph.D.; 
M.  Walker,  B.Eng.,  D.Phil.;  E.  C.  West,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers:  A.  M.  Crocker,  M.D.;  R.  Lee,  M.A.;  G.  A.  McPherson,  M.A.;  R.  E. 

Munn,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  T.  L.  Richards,  M.A. 

Instructor:  E.  D.  Maclnnes,  M.A.,  B.Paed. 

Instructor  and  Reader:  Mrs.  G.  Bern,  M.Sc. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 

Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 

Professors  Emeriti:  C.  H.  Best,  C.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  S.Dc.,  Doct.  Hon.  Causa, 
Sc.D.,  Doct.  Med.  Hon.  Causa,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.S.C.,  F.R.C.P.  (C); 
J.  Markowitz,  M.B.E.,  M.B.,  Ph.D.,  M.S.  in  Exp.  Surg. 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  R.  E.  Haist,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.C. 

Professors:  J.  Campbell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  W.  Clarke,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;I.  B.  Fritz, 
D.D.S.,  Ph.D.;  J.  Grayson,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  M.D.,  D.Sc.;  W.  S. 
Hartroft,  B.Sc.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.;  G.  J.  Hetenyi,  M.D.,  Ph.D.;  F.  C.  Monk- 
house,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  W.  Pearce,  M.D.,  C.M.,  D.Phil.;  A.  M.  Rappaport, 
M.D.,  Ph.D.;  R.  J.  Shephard,  M.D.,  Ph.D.;  O.  Sirek,  M.D.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professors  (part-time):  J.  Logothetopoulos,  M.D.,  Ph.D.;  J.  W.  Scott,  M.A., 
M.D.;  G.  A.  Wrenshall,  M.Sc.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  M.  A.  Ashworth,  M.D.,  B.Sc.  (Med.),  Ph.D.;  D.  Fraser, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.;  J.  Hunter,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  H.  Johnson,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.; 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Santalo,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  A.  Sirek,  M.D.,  Ph.D.;  M.  Vranic,  M.D., 
D.Sc. 

Assistant  Professors:  F.  Coceani,  M.D.;  B.  S.  L.  Kidd,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  (Edin.); 

J.  M.  Martin,  B.Sc.,  M.D.;  H.  Sonnenberg,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  A.  T.  Storey, 
D.D.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors  (part-time):  D.  R.  Crapper,  M.D.;  J.  Kryspin,  M.D.,  Ph.D.; 

K.  W.  Money,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  L.  W.  Organ,  M.D.,  B.A.Sc.;  G.  Steiner,  B.A., 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  (C). 

Lecturers:  Mrs.  J.  A.  Coddling,  B.Sc.,  M.A.;  S.  W.  Kooh,  M.D.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs. 

L.  W.  Sutherland,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.;  R.  B.  Wilson,  B.S.,  D.V.M.,  Ph.D. 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY 


Political  Science  and  Economics 
Commerce  and  Finance 


Professors  Emeriti:  C.  A.  Ashley,  B.Com.,  D.Litt.,  F.C.A.;  A.  Brady,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.,  F.R.S.C.;  H.  A.  Logan,  B.A.,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  W.  T.  Easterbrook,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Professor  and  Associate  Chairman  of  the  Department:  J.  E.  Smith,  A.B.,  Ph.D. 


U 


Commerce: 

Professors:  A.  W.  Currie,  B.A.,  B.Com.,  D. Com. Sc.;  S.  G.  Hennessey,  B.Com., 
F.C.A.;  J.  E.  Smyth,  M.Com.,  F.C.A. 

Associate  Professors:  G.  T.  Gilbert,  B.Com.,  C.A.;  W.  C.  Hebdon,  M.A.,  C.A. 
Assistant  Professors:  R.  D.  Brown,  B.Com.,  M.A.,  C.A.;  W.  S.  Devlin,  B.A., 
C.A.,  F.C.A. ; D.  W.  Greene,  B.Com.,  M B. A. 

Special  Lecturers:  P.  W.  B.  Creighton,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  C.A.;  R.  J.  Dart,  B.Com., 
C.A.;  P.  McQuillan,  B.Com.,  C.A.;  R.  Peretz,  B.Com.,  C.A.;  J.  R.  Walter, 
M.A.,  M.B.A. 


Economics: 

Professors:  V.  W.  Bladen,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.,  F.R.S.C.;  D.  R.  Campbell, 
D.F.C.,  M.A.;  J.  H.  Dales,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  H.  C.  Eastman,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  H.  A.  J. 
Green,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  G.  Hartle,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  K.  F.  Helleiner,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.C.;  R.  W.  Judy,  M.A.;  B.  S.  Keirstead,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  D.  C. 
MacGregor,  B.A.,  F.R.S.C.;  E.  P.  Neufeld,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  A.  F.  W.  Plumptre, 
C.B.E.,  M.A.;  R.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  A.  E.  Safarian,  Ph.D.;  S.  G.  Trian- 
tis,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.;  T.  A.  Wilson,  B.A.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  R.  M.  Bird,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  D.  Bossons,  B.A.,  A.M., 
Ph.D.;  N.  K.  Choudhry,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.;  A.  R.  Dobell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
I.  M.  Drummond,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  F.  Forster,  B.A.,  A.M.;W.  Haque,  M.A., 
M.S.,  Ph.D.;  G.  K.  Helleiner,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  S.  Hollander,  B.Sc.,  (Econ.)i 


H!S 


M. 


ill 


Ph.D.;  Y.  Kotowitz,  B.A.;  A.  Kruger,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  N.  M.  Meltz,  B.Com.. 


M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  H.  A.  Munro,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  M.  Nowlan,  B.Sc.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.;  K.  J.  Rea,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  G.  Slasor,  B.A.;  M.  H.  Watkins,  B.Com. 

A.  M.  Watson,  B.Com.,  M.A.;  J.  W.  L.  Winder,  B.Com.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  J.  L.  Carr,  B.Com.;  V.  S.  Chitre,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Miss 

G.  C.  A.  Cook,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  S.  B.  Eastman,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  M.  J.  Hare  :§'iisiei 

B. Com.,  C.A.;  J.  I.  McDonald,  M.A.;  A.  Rotstein,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  Siegel 
B.A.;  L.  B.  Smith,  B.Com.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  D.  A.  A.  Stager,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

L.  Waverman,  B.Com.,  M.A.;  K.  L.  Wyman,  M.A.  H lid 

Lecturers:  M.  W.  Bucovetsky,  M.A.;  J.  P.  Warner,  M.A. 


Special  Lecturers:  S.  I.  Centner, 
M.  L.  Handa,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


B.Com.,  M.A.;  J.  A.  G.  Grant,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
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Political  Science: 

Professors:  M.  Brownstone,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  S.  J.  Colman,  M.A. ; J.  S. 
Dupre,  A.M.,Ph.D.;  J.  Eayrs,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  P.  W.  Fox,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
J.  E.  Hodgetts,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  S.  A.  Lakoff,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  C.  B. 
Macpherson,  B.A.,  D.Sc.  (Econ.),  F.R.S.C.;  R.  C.  Pratt,  B.A.,  B.Phil.;  P.  H. 
Russell,  B.A.;  H.  G.  Skilling,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  T.  L.  Thorson,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
Miss  E.  Wallace,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  S.  H.  E.  Clarkson,  M.A.,  D.  de  R.;  W.  E.  Grasham, 
B.A.Sc.,  M.A.;  R.  Gregor,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  F.  J.  C.  Griffiths,  B.A.,  M.I.A.; 
G.  Horowitz,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  F.  Hough,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  R.  A.  Manzer, 
B.A.,  B.Ed.;  J.  T.  McLeod,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  J.  S.  Barker,  A.M.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  P.  V.  Bishop,  M.A., 
Ph.D.;  R.  A.  Fenn,  B.A.,  M.Sc.;  Geo.  Heiman,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  B.  Kovrig,  M.A., 
Ph.D.;  F.  W.  Peers,  B.Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  G.  F.  Will,  B.A.  (Oxon.). 

Visiting  Professor:  J.  W.  Holmes,  M.A. 

Research  Professor:  I.  Schiffer,  M.D. 

Lecturers:  T.  G.  Bastedo,  M.A. ; D.  H.  Gardner,  M.A.;  Mrs.  M.  Rowntree, 
M.A.;  P.  Silcox,  M.A. 

Special  Lecturers:  Mrs.  F.  Hawkins,  M.A.;  J.  K.  Spicer,  Dipl.d’Et.,  B.A.,  Dipl. 
d’Et.Pol.,  Ph.D. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Professor  Emeritus:  E.  A.  Bott,  O.B.E.,  B.A.,  D.Sc. 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  G.  E.  Macdonald,  B.Ed.,  M.A., 
Ph.D. 

; Professors:  D.  E.  Berlyne,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  B.  B.  Murdock,  Jr.,  B.A.,  Ph.D.; 
C.  R.  Myers,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  C.  Ogilvie,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  E.  Tulving,  M.A., 
Ph.D. 
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Associate  Professors:  A.  J.  Arrowood,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  H.  E.  Bishop,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.; 
C.  D.  Creelman,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Foley,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  B.  Forrin,  M.A., 
Ph.D.;  J.  B.  Gilmore,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  A.  Hogan,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  O.  Kroger, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  M.  W.  Laurence,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  N.  Mrosovsky,  B.A.,  Ph.D.; 
B.  B.  Schiff,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  I.  M.  Spigel,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  H.  O.  Steer,  M.A., 
Ph.D.;  G.  B.  Thornton,  M.A.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  A.  M.  Wall,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  G.  C.  Wal- 
ters, B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  T.  Alloway,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  G.  B.  Biederman,  B.A.,  Ph.D.; 
B.  Bragg,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  A.  N.  Doob,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  J.  Furedy,  B.A.,  Ph.D.; 
Mrs.  J.  Grusec,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  T.  Grusec,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  V.  Pascal,  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (obiit.)',  A.  S.  Ross,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  Satterberg,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs. 
M.  C.  Smith,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer:  D.  M.  Keller,  B.A. 

Special  Lecturers  (part-time):  J.  A.  Long,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  Paitich,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
Miss  N.  Parker,  M.A.;  Miss  J.  Preston,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  W.  Ross,  M.A.;  C.  D. 
Webster,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
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RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 

Victoria  College: 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  Rev.  K.  J.  Joblin,  B.A.,  B.D., 
Th.M.,  D.D. 

Special  Lecturers:  Rev.  H.  N.  Frye,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.,  F.R.S.C.; 

R.  H.  Macdonald,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  Rev.  A.  B.  B.  Moore,  B.A.,  B.D.,  D.D. 
Associate  Professor:  Rev.  D.  V.  Wade,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor:  Rev.  R.  M.  Freeman,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 
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Trinity  College: 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  G.  A.  B.  Watson,  M.A.,  S.T.B. 
Professor:  Rev.  D.  R.  G.  Owen,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 

Assistant  Professor:  Rev.  B.  S.  Alton,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Special  Lecturers:  Rev.  Canon  H.  W.  Buchner,  B.A.,  L.Th.,  S.T.M.,  D.D.; 
Rev.  E.  R.  Fairweather,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Th.D.;  Rev.  E.  S.  Gale,  B.A.,  L.Th., 
S.T.B. ; Rev.  J.  C.  Hurd,  B.S.,  B.D.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

(By  cross-appointments): 

Professor:  A.  K.  Warder,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor:  B.  K.  Matilal,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor:  H.  Saddhatissa,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

St.  Michael’s  College: 

Associate  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  Rev.  L.  J.  Elmer,  B.A., 
S.T.D. 

Professors:  Rev.  G.  G.  Baum,  M.A.,  S.T.D. ; L.  S.  Dewart,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors:  Rev.  D.  E.  Belyea,  M.A.,  S.T.D.;  Rev.  A.  G.  Gibson, 
B.A.,  D.Th.;  H.  W.  Richardson,  S.T.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor:  P.  B.  Bilaniuk,  Th.B.,  D.Th. 

Lecturer:  J.  T.  O’Connell,  A.B. 

Lecturer  (part-time):  Mrs.  J.  Dewart,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Special  Lecturer:  J.  C.  Meagher,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
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SLAVIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  Mrs.  K.  B.  Feuer,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  and  Associate  Chairman:  C.  H.  Bedford,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professors:  H.  E.  Bowman,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  G.  Luckyj,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  B.  Budurowycz,  M.A.,  B.L.S.,  Ph.D.;  D.  G.  Huntley,') 

B. Sc.  (Econ.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  G.  Zekulin,  Ing.  Com.  Sc.,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professors:  Mrs.  D.  Bienkowski,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  H.  Floruk,  M.A.;[i 
F.  B.  Johnson,  B.S.,  M.A.;  Miss  G.  Kruberg,  M.A.;  R.  H.  Marshall,  M.A.;lj 
M.  Surducki,  M.A. 

Lecturers:  Mrs.  M.  Kirkoff,  M.A.;  S.  Kononoff,  M.A.;  R.  Lindheim,  M.A.;  1 

C.  V.  Ponomareff,  M.A.;  D.  S.  Struk,  M.A. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  S.  D.  Clark,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.C.S 
Professors:  N.  W.  Bell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  L.  S.  Feuer,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  P.  J.  Giffea 
M.A.;  O.  Hall,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  L.  James,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  Porter,  B.Sc 
(Econ.),  D.Sc.  (Econ.),  F.R.C.S.;  C.  Tilly,  A.B.,  Ph.D.;  L.  Zakuta,  M.A. 
Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  R.  F.  Badgley,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  Breton,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

W.  M.  Gerson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  T.  D.  Kemper,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  J.  Loubser,  M.A. 
Ph.D.;  R.  A.  Lucas,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  H.  K.  Nishio,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  Michelson 
A.M.,  Ph.D.;  I.  Weinberg,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (obiit.). 

Assistant  Professors:  R.  C.  Baum,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  C.  Beals,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

R.  Carlton,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  H.  Cooperstock,  A.B.;  I.  D.  Currie,  M.A.;  E.  E 
Harvey,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  L.  Lennards,  M.A. ; K.  N.  Walker,  M.A.;  B.  Wellmar 
M.A. 

Lecturers:  A.  M.  Bennett,  M.A. ; Mrs.  M.  Cooper,  B.A. ; M.  E.  Hanna,  M.A. 
Mrs.  M.  Kelner,  M.A.;  A.  T.  R.  Powell,  M.A.;  J.  Wayne,  M.A. 
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ZOOLOGY 

Professors  Emeriti:  A.  F.  Coventry,  B.A.;  E.  H.  Craigie,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.; 

A.  G.  Huntsman,  B.A.,  M.D.;  E.  M.  Walker,  B.A.,  M.B.,  F.R.S.C.  (obiit.)', 
Mrs.  N.  F.  Walker,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  D.  A.  Chant,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  and  Associate  Chairman  of  the  Department:  R.  R.  Langford,  B.Sc., 
Ph.D. 

Professors:  C.  E.  Atwood,  M.S.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  O.  Brinkhurst,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.; 

L.  Butler,  M.S.A.,  Ph.D.;  G.  M.  Clark,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  V.  E.  Englebert, 

M. S.A.,  Ph.D.;  A.  M.  Fallis,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  B.  Falls,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  K.  C. 
Fisher,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.;  R.  S.  Freeman,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  C.  Friend,  Ph.D.; 
F.  E.  J.  Fry,  M.B.E.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  F.  P.  Ide,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  L. 
Peterson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  F.  H.  Rigler,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  B.  Scott,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
F.  A.  Urquhart,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  G.  B.  Wiggins,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  A.  M.  Zimmerman, 

B. A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Professor:  J.  Robson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  H.  L.  Atwood,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  C.  Barlow,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
J.  Berger,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  D.  G.  Butler,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  I.  Campbell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 

C.  S.  Churcher,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  E.  J.  Crossman,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  M.  F.  Filosa, 
M.S.,  Ph.D.;  H.  H.  Harvey,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  R.  A.  Liversage,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
J.  Machin,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  D.  F.  Mettrick,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  N.  Mrosovsky,  B.A., 
Ph.D.;  G.  M.  Neal,  M.A.;  J.  Paloheimo,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  T.  S.  Parsons,  M.A., 
Ph.D.;  D.  H.  Pimlott,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  P.  J.  Pointing,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  T.  E.  Reed, 
B.A.,  Ph.D.;  H.  A.  Regier,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  C.  M.  Sullivan,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.; 

I.  Tallan,  B.S.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs...M.  Thompson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  A.  G.  Bell,  M.A.,  M.D.;  D.  W.  Dunham,  B.S.,  Ph.D.; 

J.  L.  Kelland,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  G.  A.  Knerer,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  J.  E.  Lai-Fook, 
B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  M.  Miyagi,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  G.  K.  Morris,  M.S.,  Ph.D.;  R.  C.  Plow- 
right,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  B.  Pomeranz,  M.D.,  Ph.D.;  D.  M.  Power,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
J.  J.  B.  Smith,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 4 H.  L.  Stackhouse,  M.S.,  Ph.D.;  G.  M.  Telford, 
B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  G.  Williams,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  K.  A.  Wright,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor:  B.  G.  M.  Jamieson,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  (part-time):  Mrs.  A.  J.  Hogan,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers:  E.  Battoosingh,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  T.  Geiling,  M.A. ; K.  L.  S.  Harley, 
M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  M.  E.  Hatton,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  B.  M.  Solandt,  M.A. 

Special  Lecturer:  Mrs.  M.  Parsons,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Instructor  and  Bibliographer:  J.  M.  Speirs,  Ph.D. 

SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE 

(All  members  of  the  Scarborough  College  teaching  staff  hold  appointments  in 
University  or  University  College  departments,  the  name  of  the  department 
being  shown  in  brackets.) 

Professors:  V.  W.  Bladen,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  D.Litt.  (Political  Economy); 
S.  J.  Colman,  M.A.  (Political  Economy);  R.  L.  James,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Socio- 
logy); W.  Leppmann,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (German);  J.  M.  R.  Margeson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(English);  J.  S.  Moir,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (History);  A.  F.  W.  Plumptre,  C.B.E., 
M.A.  (Political  Economy);  F.  A.  Urquhart,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Zoology). 

Associate  Professors:  R.  J.  Barta,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Spanish);  Miss  A.  Boddington, 
B.A.  (Classics);  I.  M.  Campbell,  B.Sc.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Zoology);  M.  F.  Filosa, 


M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Biology);  B.  Forrin,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Psychology);  W.  M.  Gerson, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Sociology);  J.  B.  Hartman,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Philosophy);  C.  E. 
Hopen,  M.A.  (Anthropology);  G.  F.  Israelstam,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Botany); 
J.  D.  King,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Physics);  P.  J.  Leah,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  S.J.  (Mathema- 
tics); R.  A.  Manzer,  B.Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Political  Economy);  N.  M.  Meltz, 
B.Com.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Political  Economy);  D.  L.  C.  Miller,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Philosophy);  P.  C.  Moes,  M.A.,  B.L.S.,  Ph.D.  (French);  K.  J.  Rea,  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Political  Economy);  R.  C.  Roeder,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Astronomy;  A. 
Tayyeb,  M.A.  (Geography);  G.  F.  R.  Trembley,  L.  es  L.,  Ph.D.  (French); 

J.  R.  Warden,  M.A.,  (Classics);  F.  B.  Watts,  M.A.  (Geography)  ( obiit . ). 
Assistant  Professors:  T.  L.  Aman,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Slavic);  Miss  W.  J.  Bancroft, 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  (French);  J.  W.  Batchelor,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (French);  A.  R.  Berger, 
M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Geology);  G.  B.  Biederman,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Psychology); 
Mrs.  H.  K.  Botta,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Mathematics);  R.  A.  Carlton,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Sociology);  P.  Cave,  M.A.,  D.Phil.  (Geography);  J.  Corbett,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Classics);  H.  Dachslager,  M.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Mathematics);  R.  E.  Dengler, 
B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Botany);  W.  M.  Dick,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (History);  L.  E.  Doucette, 
B.A.,  Ph.D.  (French);  W.  C.  Graham,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Philosophy);  J.  Grant, 
M.A.  (Classics);  B.  Greenwood,  B.A.  (Geography);  R.  O.  Harris,  B.Sc., 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Chemistry);  M.  E.  Irwin,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Classics);  J.  Kay,  M.A. 
(English);  J.  P.  B.  Kenyon,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (History);  M.  C.  Kirkham,  B.A., 
M.Phil.  (English);  W.  J.  Kirkness,  M.A.,  D.  U.  Besancon  (French);  P.  P. 
Kronberg,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Astronomy);  T.  R.  Lynch,  B.Sc.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Chemistry);  M.  Marrus,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (History);  I.  R.  McDonald,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Classics);  M.  Miyagi,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Zoology);  D.  L.  Mosher,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Philosophy);  P.  J.  O’Donnell,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Physics);  H.  H.  H.  Ohlendorf, 
B.A.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (German);  V.  Paskal,  B.Sc.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Psychology) 
{obiit.)\  A.  J.  G.  Patenall,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (English);  J.  M.  Perz,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D. 
(Physics);  B.  Peschken,  D.Phil.  (German);  J.  Riddick,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Chem- 
istry); A.  S.  Ross,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Psychology);  G.  Scavizzi,  Ph.D.  (Fine  Art); 
H.  B.  Schroeder,  M.A.  (Anthropology);  E.  G.  Schwimmer,  M.A.  (Anthro- 
pology); R.  W.  Shirley,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Anthropology);  Mrs.  M.  C.  Smith, 
B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Psychology);  V.  Soots,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Physics);  C.  Sparling, 
B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Botany);  H.  L.  Stackhouse,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Zoology);  D.  P. 
Wafker,  B.Sc.,  M.A.  (Mathematics);  A.  Walker,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Chemistry); 
M.  Walker,  B.Eng.,  D.Phil.  (Physics);  G.  F.  Will,  M.A.  (Political  Economy); 

K.  L.  Wyman,  M.A.  (Political  Economy);  G.  A.  Yarranton,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 
(Botany). 

Lecturers:  B.  R.  Aarons,  M.A.  (Philosophy);  Mrs.  J.  K Bartha,  M.A.  (Spanish); 
T.  G.  Bastedo,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Political  Economy);  P.  V.  Bishop,  M.A.  (Politi- 
cal Economy);  M.  W.  Bucovetsky,  M.A.  (Political  Economy);  E.  Costa,  M.A. 
(Italian);  J.  A.  Curtus,  M.A.  (French);  P.  W.  Gooch,  M.A.  (Philosophy); 
M.  E.  Hanna,  M.A.  (Sociology);  F.  Hawkins  (Political  Economy);  V.  V. 
Kingsley,  M.Sc.  (Microbiology);  P.  Leon,  M.A.  (Spanish);  B.  S.  Martineau, 
M.A.  (English);  R.  D.  Rodgers,  M.A.  (English);  Miss  G.  Sanguinetti,  B.A. 
(Italian);  Miss  M.  Schaeffer,  M.A.  (Fine  Art);  R.  Skyrme,  M.A.,  M.Litt., 
Ph.D.  (Spanish);  H.  S.  Swain,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Geography);  M.  Tait,  M.A. 
(English);  A.  C.  Thomas,  M.A.  (English);  E.  P.  Vicari,  M.A.  (English);  Miss 
J.  Zelonka,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Slavic) 

Special  Lecturers:  F.  R.  Lorriman,  B.E.M.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Chemistry);  J.  K. 
Spicer,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Political  Economy). 
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ERINDALE  COLLEGE 

(All  members  of  the  Erindale  College  teaching  staff  hold  appointments  in 
University  or  University  College  departments.) 

Professors:  W.  J.  Huggett,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Philosophy);  S.  A.  Lakoff,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Political  Science);  D.  F.  Putnam,  B.S.A.,  Ph.D.  (Geography);  S.  P.  Rosen- 
baum, M.A.,  Ph.D.  (English);  J.  T.  Wilson,  O.B.E.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D., 
D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.S.C.  (Physics). 

Associate  Professors:  W.  C.  Berman,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (History);  J.  F.  Burke,  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Spanish);  J.  V.  Canfield,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Philosophy);  Mrs.  C.  Cloutier- 
Wojciechowska,  L.  es  L.,  Dip.  d’E.  Sup.,  D.  de  l’U.  (French);  P.  H.  H.  Fan- 
tham,  M.A.,  D.Phil.  (Mathematics);  J.  E.  LeBel,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Mathematics); 

D.  F.  Mettrick,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Zoology);  A.  Mohr,  A.B.,  Ph.D.  (Anthropology); 
P.  J.  Pointing,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Zoology);  J.  J.  Rae,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Chemistry); 

E.  A.  Robinson,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Chemistry);  I.  M.  Spigel,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Psy- 
chology); H.  W.  Taylor,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Physics);  D.  C.  Tozer,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 
(Physics);  S.  M.  Trott,  B.Sc.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Mathematics). 

Assistant  Professors:  T.  M.  Alloway,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Psychology);  R.  L.  Beck, 
M.A.  (Classics);  D.  R.  Clark,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Chemistry);  T.  G.  Elliott,  B.A. 
(Classics);  M.  J.  Hare,  B.Com.,  C.A.  (Economics);  J.  R.  Harle,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D. 
(Botany);  L.  C.  Nkemdirim,  Ph.D.  (Geography);  B.  Kovrig,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Political  Science);  M.  Mather,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Mathematics);  P.  P.  M.  Meincke, 
B.Sc.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Physics);  G.  K.  Morris,  B.S.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Zoology); 
J.  R.  Percy,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Astronomy);  R.  C.  Plowright,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Zoo- 
logy); R.  Racine,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Astronomy);  P.  V.  Rangnekar,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D. 
(Botany);  I.  W.  J.  Still,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Chemistry);  G.  R.  Thaler,  M.Sc., 
(Botany);  D.  H.  Watkinson,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Geology);  L.  Waverman,  B.Com., 
M.A.  (Economics). 

Lecturers:  T.  M.  Adamowski,  M.A.  (English);  A.  M.  Bennett,  M.A.  (Sociology); 
A.  R.  Byrne,  M.A.  (Geography);  M.  Dafoe,  M.A.  (History);  P.  R.  Findlay, 
M.A.  (French);  O.  Hegyi,  M.A.  (Spanish);  Mrs.  S.  S.  Hole,  M.A.  (English); 
D.  M.  Keller,  B.A.  (Psychology);  D.  I.  Lancashire,  M.A.  (English);  L.  T. 
McCormick,  M.A.  (Italian);  W.  Meyer-Erlach,  B.A.  (German);  A.  T.  R. 
Powell,  M.A.  (Sociology);  Mrs.  M.  Raine,  M.A.  (French);  A.  Rosenthal, 
M.A.  (Philosophy);  Mrs.  M.  J.  Scarth,  M.A.  (Spanish);  Miss  J.  Webster,  M.A. 
(Spanish);  J.  Yashinsky,  M.A.  (French). 

Special  Lecturers:  W.  Reed,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Chemistry);  P.  H.  Schuepp,  Ph.D. 
(Physics);  S.  P.  Tyfield,  B.Sc.  (Chemistry);  Mrs.  R.  Vanderburgh,  M.A. 
(Anthropology). 


REGISTRATION  AND  FEES 

REGISTRATION  AND  ENROLMENT 


Every  student  in  attendance  proceeding  to  the  degree  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  is  required  to  register  in  one  of  University  College,  Victoria 
College,  Trinity  College,  St.  Michael’s  College,  New  College,  Innis  College, 
Scarborough  College,  or  Erindale  College,  unless  proceeding  towards  a degree 
in  the  Division  of  University  Extension.  Information  regarding  the  relation  of 
the  Colleges  to  the  University  will  be  found  under  the  heading  “The  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  and  Its  Colleges.” 

Registration  information  will  be  mailed  to  each  student  early  in  the  summer 
of  1969.  A student  “registers”  for  a programme  of  studies  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  through  the  Registrar  of  his  College.  At  that  time  he  is 
required  to  have  in  his  possession: 

(1)  His  Social  Insurance  Number. 

(2)  His  letter  of  admission,  if  a new  student. 

(3)  His  receipt  for  the  payment  of  at  least  the  first  instalment  of  fees. 
(This  is  obtained  from  the  Chief  Accountant’s  Office  or,  for  students 
in  the  Federated  Colleges,  from  the  College  Bursar.) 


DATES  FOR  REGISTRATION 

Registration  in  the  colleges  on  the  St.  George  campus  (other  than  Trinity 
College)  must  be  carried  out  as  follows: 

First  Year 

Thursday,  September  11,  9:00  a.m.  to  1 2:00  noon— 

A— G inclusive  from  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Thursday,  September  1 1,  2:00  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m.- 
H-L  inclusive  from  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Friday,  September  12,  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon— 

M— Se  inclusive  from  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Friday,  September  1 2,  2:00  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m.— 

Sf-Z  inclusive  from  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Monday,  September  15,  9:00  a.m.  to  1 2:00  noon- 
A— M inclusive  from  outside  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Monday,  September  15,  2:00  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m.— 

N— Z inclusive  from  outside  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Second  Year 

Tuesday,  September  16,  9:00  a.m.  to  1 2:00  noon- A— G inclusive. 

Tuesday,  September  1 6,  2:00  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m.-H-L  inclusive. 

Wednesday,  September  17,  9:00  a.m.  to  1 2:00  noon-M-Se  inclusive. 
Wednesday,  September  1 7,  2:00  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m.— Sf-Z  inclusive. 

Third  Year 


Thursday,  September  18,  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon-A-G  inclusive. 
Thursday,  September  18,  2:00  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m.— H-M  inclusive. 
Friday,  September  19,  9:00  a.m.  to  1 2:00  noon-N-T  inclusive. 
Friday,  September  19,  2:00  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m.— V-Z  inclusive. 
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Fourth  Year 

Friday,  September  19,  2:00  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m.— A— L inclusive. 

Saturday,  September  20,  9:00  a.m.  to  11:30  a.m.— M— Z inclusive. 

Special  Students 

Friday,  September  19,  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon— A— L inclusive. 

Friday,  September  19,  2:00  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m.-M— Z inclusive. 

(At  the  Faculty  Office,  Sidney  Smith  Hall.) 

REGISTRA  TION  IN  OTHER  COLLEGES 

Students  admitted  to  Trinity  College,  Scarborough  College,  or  Erindale 
College,  or  to  the  Division  of  University  Extension  should  consult  the 
appropriate  calendars  or  other  publications  to  ascertain  the  times  and  places 
of  registration. 

LA  TE  REGISTRA  TION 

After  September  20,  no  student  may  register  and  enrol  except  by  petition. 
The  Council  may  refuse  permission  to  register  late.  The  late  penalty  will  be 
enforced,  and  every  petition  for  late  registration  and  enrolment  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  late  registration  fee.  Petitions  for  the  refund  of  this  fee 
must  be  submitted  by  October  1 5,  with  a receipt  indicating  the  amount  paid. 

CHANGE  OF  SUBJECT  OR  COURSE 

Students  who  wish  to  make  a change  in  their  programme  after  registration 
must  consult  their  College  Registrar.  All  requests  should  be  made  as  early  in 
the  session  as  possible,  preferably  before  October  15.  Those  submitted  after 
that  date  may  be  granted  only  in  the  most  exceptional  circumstances.  No 
second-term  course  may  be  begun  after  February  1st. 


WITHDRAWAL 

A student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  from  a subject  or  course  or  from  his 
entire  programme  of  studies  during  the  session  must  do  so  through  his  College 
Registrar.  This  must  be  done  prior  to  November  15,  if  the  course  is  offered 
only  in  the  First  Term,  or  prior  to  February  1 5 in  all  other  cases,  or  he  will  be 
considered  to  have  failed. 

The  College  Registrar  is  unable  to  authorize  any  refund  of  fees  until  he 
receives  from  the  student  written  confirmation  of  his  intention  to  withdraw 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS  IN  DA  Y CLASSES 

A candidate  for  admission  to  day  classes  as  a Special  Student  (one  not  pro- 
ceeding to  a degree  in  this  Faculty)  must  apply  to  the  Director  of  Admissions, 
Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  181,  Ontario,  for  forms  of 
application  for  admission  and  return  them  before  August  15.  In  1970,  the  last 
date  for  the  receipt  of  such  applications  will  be  August  1st. 
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Each  application  for  admission  as  a Special  Student  is  considered  indi- 
vidually in  terms  of  the  student’s  previous  academic  record.  Transcripts  of 
record  from  other  universities  or  faculties  will  therefore  be  required  from 
those  applying  for  admission.  Students  who  have  been  admitted  to  this 
Faculty  as  Special  Students  in  a previous  session  will  be  re-admitted  provided 
they  have  completed  their  work  satisfactorily. 

All  applicants  as  Special  Students  are  required  to  state  the  purpose  for 
which  they  desire  admission.  Unless  clearing  a condition,  courses  taken  as  a 
Special  Student  may  not  be  credited  towards  a degree  offered  by  this  Faculty. 
Students  taking  courses  for  credit  or  admission  elsewhere  are  advised  to  con- 
firm with  the  institution  concerned  before  registering.  They  must  also  indicate 
on  their  application  form  if  the  subjects  or  courses  they  are  taking  as  Special 
Students  are  the  last  ones  required  to  qualify  for  a degree  elsewhere.  Courses 
should  be  selected  only  in  consultation  with  the  members  of  the  academic 
staff  responsible  for  Special  Students  in  each  University  or  College  department 
in  which  the  student  wishes  to  enrol.  Registration  instructions  will  be  sent  to 
applicants  on  admission. 

Special  Students  must  obtain  standing  in  any  subject  in  which  they  are 
enrolled,  before  they  may  enrol  in  the  next  higher  year  of  that  subject. 

Special  Students  who  do  not  write  the  annual  examinations  or  who  with- 
draw from  a course  after  February  15,  except  for  medical  or  similar  reasons, 
for  which  proof  must  be  submitted,  will  be  considered  for  purposes  of  re- 
enrolment to  have  failed  to  obtain  standing  in  the  course. 


EVENING  CLASSES  AND  SUMMER  SESSIONS 
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Students  seeking  admission  to  evening  classes  and  summer  sessions  (day  or 
evening)  as  Regular  or  Special  Students  should  consult  the  calendar  entitled 
“Degree  Programmes  in  Extension”  available  from  the  Office  of  the  Director 
of  University  Extension,  84  Queen’s  Park,  Toronto  181,  Ontario.  Registration 
instructions  will  be  sent  to  those  admitted  to  each  session. 
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FEES 


A student  who  desires  to  enrol  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  is 
required  to  pay  at  least  the  First  Term  Instalment  of  fees  on  or  before  the 
opening  date  of  the  session,  and  before  applying  to  his  College  Registrar  for 
his  card  of  admission  to  lectures.  The  amount  of  the  First  Term  Instalment  of 
fees  or  of  the  total  fee  for  the  session  may  be  ascertained  from  Schedules  A, 
B,  C,  and  D on  the  following  pages. 

The  Second  Term  Instalment  of  fees,  if  not  already  paid,  is  payable  on  or 
before  January  20.  After  this  date  an  additional  charge  of  $3  per  month,  or 
portion  thereof  (not  exceeding  $10),  will  be  imposed  until  the  whole  amount 
is  paid.  All  fees  for  the  session  must  have  been  paid  in  full  before  the  student 
can  receive  his  number  for  the  annual  examinations.  In  order  to  avoid  delay 
in  registration  at  the  opening  of  the  session  it  is  recommended  that  the  First 
Term  Instalment  of  fees  be  forwarded  by  mail  as  early  as  possible. 
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Late  Registration  Fee.  Any  student  who  registers  after  the  last  date  for 
normal  registration  in  his  or  her  own  faculty  or  school  is  required  to  pay  a late 
registration  fee  of  $10  plus  $1  for  each  day  of  delay  to  a maximum  of  $20. 
All  cheques  must  be  payable  at  par  in  Toronto. 

Adjustments  for  withdrawals  may  be  made  within  a fixed  period  only. 

Fees  are  subject  to  change  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 


I.  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE , NEW  COLLEGE,  INNIS  COLLEGE, 
SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE,  ERINDALE  COLLEGE 

Fees  of  students  enrolled  in  University  College,  New  College,  Innis  College, 
Scarborough  College  and  Erindale  College  are  payable  at  the  office  of  the 
Chief  Accountant,  St.  George  Campus.  Cheques  or  money  orders  in  payment 
of  these  fees  should  be  made  payable  to  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Each  undergraduate  enrolled  in  one  of  these  colleges  must  pay  annual  fees 
according  to  Schedule  A below  if  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
or  Bachelor  of  Science,  or  according  to  Schedule  B if  proceeding  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Commerce. 

The  total  fee  in  each  case  is  made  up  of  the  academic  fee  and  incidental 
fees,  both  University  and  College;  all  incidental  fees  are  payable  in  the  First 
Term  Instalment. 

N.B.  Students  of  other  Faculties  and  Schools  enrolled  in  New  College  or 
Innis  College  pay  a College  Fee  of  $15  in  addition  to  the  regular  fees  of  their 
Faculty  or  School. 

Schedule  A-Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  Bachelor  of  Science 


College 

“Academic 

Fee 

tlnci- 

dental 

Fees 

Total  Fee  (if 
paid  in  one 
instalment) 

First 

Term 

Instalment 

Second 

Term 

Instalment 
20  January 

University  College 

Men 

$470 

$67 

$537 

$302 

$238 

Women 

470 

47 

517 

282 

238 

New  and  Innis  Colleges 

Men 

470 

65 

535 

300 

238 

Women 

470 

45 

515 

280 

238 

Scarborough  and 
Erindale  Colleges 

Men 

470 

50 

520 

285 

238 

Women 

470 

44 

514 

279 

238 

‘The  Academic  Fee  includes  the  following  fees:  Tuition  ($417);  Library  and  Labora- 


tory;  Examination;  Degree;  Physical  Education. 

tThese  Incidental  Fees  include  the  following  fees:  For  men— Hart  House;  Students’ 
Administrative  Council;  Athletic;  Health  Service:  Literary  and  Athletic  Society.  For 
women-Students’  Administrative  Council;  Athletic;  Health  Service;  Women’s  Union; 
and  Women’s  Undergraduate  Association.  At  Scarborough  College  and  Erindale  College 
Incidental  Fees  will  include  fees  for  the  Scarborough  or  Erindale  College  Students’ 
Society  in  lieu  of  the  Literary  and  Athletic  Society,  Women’s  Union  and  Women’s 
Undergraduate  Association. 
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Schedule  B Bachelor  of  Commerce 


College 

‘Academic 

Fee 

t Inci- 
dental 
Fees 

Total  Fee  (if 
paid  in  one 
instalment) 

First 

Term 

Instalment 

Second 

Term 

Instalment 
20  January 

University  College 

Men 

$490 

$67 

$557 

$312 

$248 

Women 

490 

47 

537 

292 

248 

New  and  Innis  Colleges 

Men 

490 

65 

555 

310 

248 

Women 

490 

45 

535 

290 

248 

*The  Academic  Fee  includes  the  following  fees:  Tuition  ($437);  Library  and  Labora- 
tory; Examination;  Degree;  Physical  Education. 

tThese  Incidental  Fees  include  the  following  fees:  For  men-Hart  House;  Students’ 
Administrative  Council;  Athletic;  Health  Service;  Literary  and  Athletic  Society.  For 
women-Students’  Administrative  Council;  Athletic;  Health  Service;  Women’s  Union;  and 
Women’s  Undergraduate  Association. 


II.  VICTORIA  COLLEGE , TRINITY  COLLEGE, 

ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE 

Each  undergraduate  enrolled  in  any  one  of  Victoria  College,  Trinity  College 
or  St.  Michael’s  College  must  pay  annual  fees  according  to  Schedule  C below 
if  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science,  or 
according  to  Schedule  D if  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commerce. 
All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Bursar  of  the  College  concerned.  Cheques  in  pay- 
ment of  these  fees  should  be  made  payable  to  the  College  concerned. 

All  incidental  fees,  whether  University  or  College,  are  payable  through  the 
College  Bursar  in  the  First  Term  Instalment. 


Schedule  C-Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  Bachelor  of  Science 

N.B.  All  fees  payable  through  the  College  Bursar 
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Men 

Victoria 

$417 

V 

$27 

$236 

$211 

$110 

Trinity 

417 

T 

73 

282 

21  1 

110 

St.  Michael’s 

417 

M 

54 

263 

21  1 

110 

Women 

Victoria 

417 

V 

27 

236 

21  1 

85 

Trinity 

417 

T 

72 

281 

21  1 

85 

St.  Michael’s 

417 

M 

54 

263 

21  1 

85 

_ _ |l 

The  Academic  Fee  includes  the  following  fees:  Library  and  Laboratory;  Examination; 
Degree;  Physical  Education.  The  Incidental  Fees  include  the  following:  For  men-Hart 
House;  Students’ Administrative  Council;  Athletic;  Health  Service.  For  women-Students 
Administrative  Council;  Athletic;  Health  Service.  . TI  . , ..  „ 

V - Include  Victoria  College  Union;  Athletic  Pees;  Wymilwood  Student  Union;  Library 
T-Include  College  Amenities  Fee;  Student  Societies. 

M — Include  Student  Council  Fee,  Student  Centre  Fee;  Library  Fee. 
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Schedule  D-Bachelor  of  Commerce 
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All  fees  payable  through  the  College  Bursar 
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Men 

Laboij 

Victoria 

$175 

V 

$27 

$115 

$88 

$372 

$215 

$159 

Trinity 

175 

T 

73 

161 

88 

372 

215 

159 

Students 

St.  Michael’s 

175 

M 

54 

142 

88 

372 

215 

159 
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Women 

Victoria 

175 

V 

27 

115 

88 

347 

190 

159 

Trinity 

175 

T 

72 

160 

88 

347 

190 

159 

St.  Michael’s 

175 
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88 
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110 
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*This  University  Fee  includes  the  following  fees:  For  all  students—  Library ; Examina- 
tion; Degree;  Physical  Education.  For  men— part  of  composite  Tuition;  Hart  House; 
Students’  Administrative  Council;  Athletic;  Health  Service.  For  women— part  of  com- 
posite Tuition;  Students’  Administrative  Council;  Athletic;  Health  Service. 

V— Include  Victoria  College  Union;  Athletic  Fees;  Wymilwood  Student  Union;  Library. 
T—  Include  College  Amenities  Fee;  Student  Societies. 

M— Include  Student  Council  Fee,  Student  Centre  Fee;  Library  Fee. 


III.  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

Each  student  enrolled  in  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
through  the  Division  of  University  Extension  must  pay  fees  to  the  Chief 
Accountant  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

(a)  All  fees  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  registration: 

Academic  fee— per  subject $95 

For  granting  academic  credit— one  or  two  subjects 5 

—three  or  more  subjects 10 

( b ) Fees  payable  on  or  before  December  1 : 

Supplemental  examination  fee.  One  subject $10 

Each  additional  subject.  ...  5 

(c)  Fees  payable  at  the  time  of  registration  or  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
session  by  students  who  attend  the  summer  session: 

Academic  fee $95 

Summer  activity  fee 5 

Other  fees  where  required  as  in  (a)  and  (b). 

IV  FEES  FOR  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Each  Special  Student  enrolled  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  is  required 
to  pay  fees  according  to  the  following  schedule: 
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258 


Academic  fee: 

Per  subject  in  day  classes $ 95 

Maximum  academic  fee: 

For  the  session $470 


All  fees  are  payable  strictly  in  advance. 

Each  student  will  be  given  a statement  of  the  required  fees  prior  to 
registration. 

Special  Students  taking  courses  at  Victoria  College  will  be  required  to  pay 
the  college  library  fee  of  $10. 


V.  OTHER  UNIVERSITY  FEES 

Each  student  is  required  to  pay  to  the  Chief  Accountant  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  or  as  otherwise  specified,  such  of  the  following  fees  as  may  be 
required  of  him. 

Application  fee $10 

Each  applicant  who  is  not  in  full-time  attendance  at  a Canadian  high 
school  or  who  has  not  previously  registered  at  this  University  is  required 
to  submit  this  application  fee  together  with  his  application  form  to  the 
Office  of  Admissions,  University  of  Toronto,  Simcoe  Hall,  Toronto  1 81, 
Ontario.  These  students  are  not  required  to  pay  the  Equivalent  Certifi- 
cate fee  or  the  Advanced  Standing  fee. 

Equivalent  Certificate  fee $ 5 

Each  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  First  Year  upon  a certificate 
or  certificates  other  than  those  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education 
of  Ontario  and  covering  all  or  any  part  of  the  admission  requirements 
must  pay  this  fee. 

Advanced  Standing  fee $10 

Each  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  advanced  standing  from  another 
university  or  college  must  pay  this  fee. 

Special  Physical  Education  fee  (women  only) $50 

See  under  Section  entitled  “Physical  Education”  for  students  who  do 
not  complete  the  requirement. 

Supplemental  Examination  fee: 


One  subject  $10 

Each  additional  subject 5 


Each  student  who  applies  to  write  a supplemental  examination  either  at 
the  annual  examination  in  May  or  the  supplemental  examination  in 
August  must  pay  this  fee  on  or  before  December  1 if  writing  at  the 
annual  examination,  or  July  10  if  writing  at  the  August  examination. 


Fee  for  late  application  for  examination (per  day)  $ 1 

(maximum)  $20 

Each  student  who  fails  to  file  his  application  for  either  the  annual  or 
the  supplemental  examination  by  the  date  appointed  for  the  receipt  of 
such  must  pay  $1  for  each  day’s  delay,  to  a maximum  of  $20. 

Late  Registration  fee (minimum)  $10 

(maximum)  $20 

Each  student  who  registers  after  the  last  date  for  normal  registration 
must  pay  a late  registration  fee  of  $10  plus  $1  for  each  day  of  delay  to 
a maximum  of  $20. 

Outside  Centre  fee (minimum)  $10 

(each  additional  paper)  $ 5 

Each  student  who  applies  to  write  an  examination  outside  Toronto 
must  pay  this  fee  on  or  before  December  1 if  writing  at  the  annual 
examination,  or  July  10,  if  writing  at  the  August  examination.  An 
additional  fee  of  $5  must  be  paid  for  each  additional  examination. 

Special  Examination  fee $10 

Each  student  who  is  granted  permission  to  write  a special  examination 
must  pay  this  fee. 


Fees  for  Dispensation 

Each  student  receiving  dispensation  from  attendance  at  lectures  and 
laboratory  classes  (if  any)  must  pay  to  the  College  in  which  he  is  enrolled  a 
dispensation  fee  of  $40.00  each  term  during  which  he  is  granted  dispensation, 
and  to  the  University  a dispensation  fee  of  $20  for  each  such  term;  these  fees 
must  be  paid  as  soon  as  dispensation  is  granted,  and  the  payment  entitles  the 
student  to  supervision  of  such  term  work  as  may  be  prescribed. 

Each  student  receiving  dispensation  from  attendance  at  lectures  and 
laboratory  classes  in  one  subject  must  pay  a fee  of  $25. 


Miscellaneous  Fees 


Fee  for  transcript  of  record $ 1 

(For  each  additional  copy  ordered  at  the  same  time,  25^) 

Fee  for  checking  marks (per  paper)  $ 5 

(Refund  to  be  made  if  error  is  found) 


Fee  for  studies  abroad 


$100 
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PREFACE 


This  booklet  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  new  programme  that 
h been  devised  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  at  the  University  of 
T onto.  It  is  planned  that  the  First  and  Second  years  of  the  new  programme, 
w ch  will  differ  radically  from  the  old  pattern,  will  be  initiated  in  the 
a demic  year  1969-70.  Similar  changes  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  years  are 
p.nned  for  1970-71.  In  particular,  the  changes  mean  that  the  present  General 
(,ree-year)  and  Honour  (four-year)  Courses  will  be  replaced  by  the  programmes 
o;lined  in  the  following  pages.  The  detailed  information  given  here  is  con- 
f:ed  to  those  matters  that  are  important  in  planning  first-  or  second-year 
pigrammes  of  study. 

Admission  requirements  for  all  students  entering  the  first  year  of 
t;  new  programme  will  be  the  same  as  those  now  in  effect  for  admission  to  the 
pjsent  General  Arts  Course  and  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies:  namely, 

C:ario  Grade  XIII,  or  equivalent,  standing  in  two  of  English,  another  language, 
^hematics  A;  and  at  least  two  optional  subjects  comprising  three  credits. 


Students  now  in  Grade  XIII  who  have  chosen  their  current  programme  in 
tier  to  qualify  for  admission  to  a particular  Course  within  the  present  system 
j this  Faculty  will  be  able  to  pursue,  if  they  wish,  programmes  that  are  virtu- 
£ ly  identical  with  those  available  in  the  existing  Courses;  such  students  are 
<50  eligible  to  devise  entirely  different  programmes  that  may  better  fit  their 
: terests . 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  booklet  does  not  replace  the  regular 
(lendar  of  this  Faculty,  the  1969-70  edition  of  which  will  be  published  in  the 
:ring.  Information  about  the  Colleges,  Fees,  Regulations  for  standing, 
Iholarships,  and  details  about  the  Third  and  Fourth  years  of  the  old  curriculum 
ill  be  found  in  that  Calendar. 

THE  NEW  PROGRAMME 


The  new  programme  in  Arts  and  Science  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
1 students  should  be  allowed  access  equally  to  academic  resources  of  the 
ghest  quality  and  the  greatest  range,  so  that  they  can  investigate  many  fields 
learning  in  developing  and  fulfilling  their  intellectual  interests  and  abili- 
es.  In  the  First  Year,  the  new  curriculum  encourages  a broad  investigation 
fields  by  offering  a free  choice  of  five  of  the  courses  available  to  first- 
;ar  students.  This  freedom  allows  the  student  to  pursue  his  own  inclinations 
thout  necessarily  committing  himself  to  any  specified  programme,  while  at  the 
une  time  leaving  open  many  possibilities  for  specialized  study  in  higher  years, 
.nee  the  choice  of  courses  and  combinations  of  courses  is  largely  left  to  the 
:udent,  each  in  effect  may  follow  an  individual  academic  programme  from  year  to 
:ar. 


Because  interests  range  from  the  very  general  to  the  very  specialized, 
Jch  freedom  of  choice  enables  the  student  to  diversify  or  concentrate  his 
:udies  at  any  point  between  these  extremes,  and  also  to  vary  the  degree  of 
inerality  or  speciality  as  he  proceeds;  furthermore,  since  many  have  equal 
iterest  in  more  than  one  field  of  study,  the  new  curriculum  permits  combina- 
Lons  of  two  or  more  disciplines  in  a programme  of  study. 


For  all  students  who  meet  the  academic  requirements,  programmes  of 


study  leading  to  Bachelor's  degrees  may  extend  over  three  or  four  years,  anial 
students  will  be  equally  eligible  for  any  course  offered  for  which  he  has  mil 
the  academic  requirements. 


A further  principle  embodied  in  the  new  curriculum  is  that  studen: 
should  be  given  as  much  time  as  possible  for  independent  and  directed  work  q. 
side  the  classroom.  To  this  end,  no  student  is  required  to  enrol  in  more'  ar 
five  full  courses  to  make  up  a year's  programme.  Also  the  number  of  lectus 
per  week  has  been  reduced  to  provide  time  for  tutorials,  discussion  groups,  nc 


independent  research  and  thought.  As  a rule,  the  suggested  programmes  rec . 
mend  no  more  than  four  of  the  five  courses  taken  in  a year,  leaving  the  fif 
to  be  chosen  by  the  student  to  satisfy  another  interest.  In  a few  special 
cases,  five-course  programmes  are  recommended  because  of  the  needs  of  the  d- 
cipline,  but  students  who  follow  sucli  programmes  may  take  a sixth  course  as 
free  option. 


off] 
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As  will  be  seen,  great  emphasis  lias  been  placed  on  the  students'  ee 
dom  to  construct  individual  programmes  that  express  and  satisfy  their  inter  t$plt£ 
To  use  this  freedom  wisely,  students  who  wish  to  must  be  able  to  find  advic 
and  counselling.  Only  thus  can  they  make  full  use  of  the  academic  resourc  oi 
the  Faculty.  This  counselling  takes  two  forms,  personal  advice  from  facul 
members,  and  suggested  programmes  of  study. 


inert, 


Personal  advice  is  being  provided  by  the  Departments  and  Colleges 
through  members  of  the  teaching  staff  and  Registrars  who  are  available  to  di- 
cuss  academic  and  other  matters  with  incoming  students  and  those  already  in 
attendance.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  students  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  those  wishing  advice  of  this  kind  should  seek  it  as  early  as  possi e, 
preferably  during  the  current  winter  and  spring.  It  is  important  that  thej 
make  appointments  with  the  persons  whom  they  wish  to  see.  The  appropriate 
names  and  telephone  numbers  are  included  in  this  booklet  under  the  various  > 
partment  headings.  The  names  of  the  College  Registrars  are  as  follows: 


M id 


T:ts  the 

lira 


University  College 
Victoria  College 
Trinity  College 
St.  Michael's  College 
New  College 
Innis  College 


Prof.  R.M.H.  Shepherd 
Prof.  A.C.M.  Ross 
Mr.  R.  Cummins 
Rev.  M.V.  Mai Ion 
Prof.  F.A.  Hare 
Mr.  D.B.  King 


928-3171 

928-3800 

928-2687 

921-3151 

928-2463 

928-2511 
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The  arrangements  described  in  this  booklet  apply  particularly  to  le 
above  Colleges  on  the  St.  George  Campus.  Similar  arrangements  are  plannedit 
Scarborough  and  Erindale  Colleges,  and  students  should  consult  the  Registra; 
(named  below)  regarding  them. 


Scarborough  College 
Erindale  College 


Mr.  N.  Dobbs 
Prof.  J.J.  Rae 


284-3139 

828-5231 


It  should  be  noted  that,  again  because  of  the  large  number  of  stemts 
and  the  wide  freedom  of  choice,  some  courses  in  the  more  popular  subjects  at 
likely  to  attract  more  students  than  can  be  accommodated  if  a proper  standal 
of  instruction  and  learning  is  to  be  maintained.  Restrictions  on  enrolmer in 
such  courses  may  be  unavoidable,  and  students  are  advised  that  the  best  wayto 
meet  this  likelihood  is  to  seek  advice  and  begin  their  selection  early  rati  r 
than  at  the  last  moment. 


As  an  initial  step  in  the  counselling  procedure,  the  secondary-scad 
guidance  officers  will  be  able  to  interpret  to  students  the  significance  fc; 
them  of  the  new  curriculum,  and  to  provide  valuable  advice. 
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Opportunities  for  careers  in  various  areas  are  described  in  the 


r$,  ajropriate  Occupational  Information  Monographs,  available  from  the  guidance 
las  o icers  of  the  schools  and  from  the  Guidance  Centre  of  The  College  of  Educa- 
te of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Students  interested  in  a teaching  career 
i;  the  secondary  schools  will  find  relevant  information  in  the  departmental 
stued  criptions  of  programmes  below;  the  requirements  for  entry  to  certificate 
Wtl|  grammes  at  The  College  of  Education  are  described  in  Circular  649  of  the 
mono  ario  Department  of  Education.  In  general,  it  may  be  noted,  qualification 
leu  f* 1  the  Type  A Certificate  of  The  College  of  Education  involves  the  equivalent 
roup;  o twenty  courses  (that  is,  a four-year  degree),  with  the  equivalent  of  eight 
isiicirscs  in  the  major  teaching  subject. 

leff 

jecil ; The  second  important  kind  of  counselling  is  provided  by  the  suggested 

tit  pjgrammes,  which  are  of  various  kinds.  For  those  students  who  wish  to  specia- 
:sei  l:e  in  one  or  more  of  the  disciplines  in  the  Faculty,  programmes  are  outlined 
i the  descriptions  of  the  disciplines  (pp.  B-2  to  B-47  below)  and  in  the  sum- 
mries  of  Programmes  (pp.  B-48  to  B-57  below).  These  indicate  specific  post- 
ntslg iduatc  careers  (such  as  graduate  study,  teaching,  and  professions)  that  have 
inti  cjifinite  undergraduate  requirements.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Programmes  in- 
adtj  ylving  specialization  normally  require  four  years  of  undergraduate  study, 
sou 

fat  , Other  students,  who  do  not  seek  to  specialize  in  specific  disciplines, 

vll  nevertheless  wish  to  build  coherent  programmes  of  study.  Many  of  these 
v 11  probably  desire  to  concentrate  their  attention  in  upper  years  in  some  de- 
leje  gee  on  one  or  two  major  areas.  While  it  is  neither  easy  nor  desirable  to 
U daw  lines  separating  groups  of  disciplines  from  one  another,  three  groups  are 
unmonly  identified  as  having  internal  coherence:  the  Humanities,  the  Social 
J ;iences,  and  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics.  The  following  account 
icepts  these  divisions,  but  emphasizes  the  interrelations  among  them. 


IE  HUMANITIES 


In  general,  the  Humanities  are  concerned  with  the  historical  develop- 
lint  and  contemporary  aspects  of  human  experience.  They  examine  and  evaluate 
,e  ever-present  relations  of  man  to  man,  man  to  society,  man  to  God,  and  man 
i himself,-  Specifically,  different  disciplines  within  the  Humanities  deal 
th  language  and  culture,  with  intellectual,  political,  social,  economic,  re- 
gious  and  cultural  history,  and  with  the  arts;  in  each  of  these  areas  there 
; a concern  with  man's  powers  of  making  and  using  concepts,  and  of  reflecting 

i his  own  nature  and  condition. 

In  many  cases,  humanistic  interests  overlap  the  interests  of  the 
pcial  scientist,  who  is  dealing  with  the  same  phenomena  from  a different  point 
jf  view  and  by  other  methods.  The  natural  sciences,  while  their  materials  and 
ethods  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  Humanities,  also  have  an 
mtimate  bearing  on  humanistic  problems.  To  attain  a broad  awareness  of  the 
Oman  condition,  including  such  vital  matters  as  the  determination  of  solutions 
nd  the  formation  of  policies,  the  student  who  wishes  to  choose  a majority  of 
ourses  in  the  Humanities  would  be  wise  to  select  some  courses  in  the  Social 
nd  Natural  Sciences. 

The  disciplines  generally  considered,  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  to 
all  within  the  Humanities  include  Classical  Studies,  East  Asian  Studies,  English 
ine  Art,  French,  German,  History,  Islamic  Studies,  Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies, 
inguistics,  Music,  Near  Eastern  Studies,  Philosophy,  Religious  Studies,  and 
lavic  Languages  and  Literatures.  (Students  should  realize,  however,  that  some 
f these  disciplines,  such  as  History,  Linguistics,  and  studies  of  particular 
reas  and  cultures,  can  also  be  considered  as  Social  Sciences,  and  that  Mathe- 
atics  has  traditionally  been  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  humanistic  educa- 
ion. 

As  indicated  above,  each  of  the  disciplines  mentioned  offers  a pro- 
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gramme  for  students  desiring  to  specialize,  and  details  of  these  are  given 
Section  B,  pages  B-48  to  B-57  below.  The  new  curriculum  offers  wide  oppor  - j\s 
nities,  also,  to  those  who  wish  to  concentrate  their  studies,  but  who  eithe:  ;orSt 

have  not  yet  decided  to  specialize,  or  do  not  wish  to  specialize.  The  fol  jw- 
ing  table  indicates  some  coherent  combinations  of  four  courses  in  the  Human:jie<  ajso, 
that  have  been  popular  and  stimulating  in  the  past,  and  some  that  are  now  avi]."’’t yet 
able  for  the  first  time.  These  are  intended  merely  as  suggestions.  ! ' 'ue ii 
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100, 

HIS 

100, 

P11L 

100, 

FAR 

100 

NEH 

111, 

SLA 

110, 

GLL 

190, 

ENG 

105 

FRE 

120, 

REL 

no, 

ENG 

101, 

HIS 

100 

FAR 

110, 

MUS 

100, 

EAS 

102, 

FRE 

100 

GER 

120, 

FRE 

120, 

SPA 

100, 

PHL 

151 

LAT 

100, 

ITA 

100, 

ISL 

102, 

REL 

100 
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For  the  fifth  course  the  student  with  particular  interest  in  the  Humanities  s 
urged  to  explore  the  Social  or  Natural  Sciences.  Social  Science  courses  o: 
particular  interest  to  students  in  the  Humanities  include  the  following: 

ANT  100,  GGR  100,  POL  100  and  101,  PSY  100,  and  SOC  100.  Those  without  a lek- 
ground  in  Science  can  learn  much  of  scientific  problems  and  methods  by  takii 
such  courses  as  AST  100,  BIO  100,  BOT  100,  CHM  100,  GLG  100,  MAT  100,' and  PI 
101.  For  the  student  who  finds  some  interest  in  these  other  fields,  a seqince 
can  be  formed  extending  to  higher  years,  still  within  a programme  that  emph; 
izes  the  Humanities. 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


The  Social  Sciences  are  defined  by  their  subject  matter  and  by  th(r 
methods.  Their  basic  subject  is  the  interaction  of  human  beings  in  associ; 
tion  with  one  another:  their  basic  methods  are  analytic  and  descriptive  attepts 

* • x ir  -re 

to  understand  and  predict  behaviour.  Individual  disciplines  range  widely  fom  ' 
historical  studies  of  civilizations,  through  comparative  analyses  of  societis, 
to  specific  examinations  of  small  groups  in  particular  situations.  The  re]- 
tion  of  man  to  his  environment  is  integral  to  many  subjects,  consequently  sc'ial 
scientists  are  concerned  with  such  matters  as  urban  life,  communications,  ec- 
logy,  and  national  resources,  to  name  but  a few.  In  these  cases,  and  many 
others,  there  are  close  connections  among  the  Social  Sciences,  the  Natural  li- 
enees and  Mathematics,  and  the  Humanities:  for  instance,  a student  interest.] 

9 9 

in  the  economic  aspects  of  ecology  will  find  biological  studies  essential  tc 
full  understanding  of  the  problems;  a student  of  communications  from  a soci- 
logical  viewpoint  will  benefit  from  a study  of  language  and  linguistics;  a 
student  working  towards  a complete  picture  of  national  resources  policy  will 
need  to  be  aware  of  scientific  disciplines.  In  defining  his  special  interet, 
then,  each  student  should  examine  the  related  areas,  both  within  and  withoutthe 

9 ' I I :vpo 

Social  Sciences,  and  seek  counselling  in  choosing  his  programme. 


f 


The  disciplines  generally  considered  at  the  University  of  Toronto  p 
fall  within  the  Social  Sciences  include  Anthropology , Geography,  Political 
Economy  (comprising  Commerce,  Economics,  and  Political  Science),  Psychology, ,and 
Sociology.  As  indicated  above,  however,  many  other  disciplines  are  closelvre-  11 
lated.  There  arc  obvious  links  in  content  and  approach  with  such  subjects  n 
the  Humanities  as  History,  Philosophy,  Linguistics,  Religious  Studies,  with  icsc 
disciplines  dealing  with  the  culture  of  civilizations,  such  as  East  Asian  St  lies  ■ 
and  Islamic  Studies,  and  with  the  language  departments.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  equally  obvious  links  with  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science,  which 
supply  essential  methodological  tools,  and  with  the  Natural  Sciences  (certai 
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givj  ;>estigations  in  Psychology,  for  example,  overlapping  those  in  Biology). 

) e!r  ' As  indicated  above,  each  of  the  disciplines  mentioned  offers  a pro- 

amme  for  students  desiring  to  specialize,  and  details  of  these  are  given  in 
> HaJJction  B,  pages  B-48  to  B-S7  below.  The  new  curriculum  offers  wide  opportu- 
; noi| , Jties , also,  to  those  who  wish  to  concentrate  their  studies,  but  who  either 
ve  not  yet  decided  to  specialize,  or  do  not  wish  to  specialize.  The  follo- 
ng  table  indicates  some  coherent  combinations  of  four  courses  in  the  Social 
iences  that  have  been  popular  and  stimulating  in  the  past,  and  some  that  are 
iw  available  for  the  first  time.  These  are  intended  merely  as  suggestions, 

e first  two  suggestions  draw  all  four  courses  from  the  Social  Sciences;  the 
:xt  two  include  Humanities  courses;  the  final  two  include  courses  from  Mathe- 
itics  and  the  Natural  Sciences. 
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PSY 
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ANT 
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SOC 
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SOC 

101, 
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100, 

COM 

101 
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101, 
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101, 

SOC 

100, 
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100 

SOC 

100, 

POL 

100, 

PI  IL 

100, 

ENG 

105 
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100, 

COM 

101, 

GGR 

100, 

MAT 

134 

ANT 

140, 

POL 

100, 

BIO 

100, 

MAT 

100 
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for  the  fifth  course  the  student  with  particular  interest  in  the  Social  Sciences 
f js  urged  to  explore  the  Humanities  or  Natural  Sciences.  There  is  such  a wide 
hoice  of  Humanities  courses  of  interest  to  individuals  in  the  Social  Sciences 
hat  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  a few;  students  should  note  the  range  available 
ot  only  in  the  languages  and  literatures,  History,  and  Philosophy,  but  also  in 
lassical  Studies,  East  Asian  Studies,  Pine  Art,  Islamic  Studies,  Music,  Near 
; astern  Studies,  and  Religious  Studies.  Mathematics  and  Science  courses  of 
■:  pecial  interest  include  AST  100,  BIO  100,  BOT  100,  MAT  134  (or  MAT  110/120/130), 
’S”  [SC  108  and  148,  CHM  100,  GLG  100,  MAT  100,  and  PHY  101.  For  the  student  who 

, at|.  i,  ' ’ ' ' 
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:inds  some  interest  in  these  other  fields,  a sequence  can  be  formed  extending 
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:.o  higher  years,  still  within  a programme  that  emphasizes  the  Social  Sciences. 

* choice  of  one  or  more  courses  in  the  Humanities  and  Natural  Sciences  allows  a 
Selection  of  single  courses  or  sequences  in  the  upper  years. 


1 HE  NATURAL  SCIENCES  AND  MATHEMATICS 

Science,  the  study  of  natural  phenomena,  embraces  a wide  range  of 
(subjects  that  form  a continuous  spectrum  spreading  from  Mathematics,  Physics, 

,ind  Astronomy,  through  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  to  the  Biological  or  Life 
Sciences.  The  science  departments  of  the  Faculty  offer  courses  in  almost  every 
band  of  this  broad  spectrum;  these  are  designed  not  only  for  those  students  who 
seek  to  specialize  in  a particular  science  or  group  of  sciences,  but  also  for 
those  students  who  are  interested  in  a less  intensive  study  of  a wider  range  of 
sciences,  and  for  those  whose  primary  interests  lie  in  the  Humanities  and  Social 
Sciences.  For  eacli  of  these  groups  there  is  opportunity  to  discover  what  ex- 
cites the  specialist  to  follow  a scientific  discipline,  what  part  science  plays 
in  the  contemporary  world,  how  it  contributes  to  our  welfare  and  modes  of  living 
and  thinking,  and  what  problems  it  raises  and  attempts  to  solve  for  this  and 
succeeding  generations. 


The  student  who  seeks  a broad  programme  of  many  sciences,  or  who  wishes 
to  specialize  in  a single  one  or  in  an  interdisciplinary  combination,  should  be 
aware  of  the  interdependence  of  the  sciences.  All  use  Mathematics  as  an  indis- 
'[!  pensable  tool  in  developing  logical  frameworks  of  understanding  from  experimental 
1 facts,  and  in  devising  experimental  tests  of  hypotheses.  The  specialist  in 


Physics,  Astronomy,  and  Physical  Chemistry  will  require  a greater  breadth  of 
competence  in  Mathematics  than  will  specialists  in  the  Biological  or  Life 
Sciences,  but  in  these  latter  areas  there  are  exciting  opportunities  for  the 
application  of  Mathematics  to  such  fields  as  Lcology.  A glance  at  the  sectn 
on  Programmes  of  Study  (pages  B-48  to  B-57)  will  show  how  Mathematics  can  be 
combined  with  other  sciences;  all  such  combinations  are  active  fields  of  di 
covery  today.  bven  in  the  most  intensely  mathematical  of  the  sciences,  it 


should  be  noted,  there  are  differences  of  degree,  depending  on  the  student's 
inclination  to  theoretical  or  experimental  aspects;  certainly  the  student 


aiming  at  theory  should  take  as  much  Mathematics  as  possible,  without  neglecnj 
of  course,  the  basic  science  to  which  he  wishes  to  apply  mathematical  skills 


Geology  and  the  Life  Sciences  are  regarded  as  "derivative  sciences 
in  that  their  investigations  of  the  earth  and  the  organisms  on  it  are  built  ®s; 
a basic  foundation  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry.  Preparation  for 
these  fields  should  begin,  therefore,  with  a programme  that  includes  Calculu  to' 
Chemistry,  and  Physics;  those  interested  in  the  Life  Sciences  should  add  Bio  gv 
Such  a broad  first-year  programme  will  grant  the  student  entry  into  science  o- 
grammes  of  all  degrees  of  speciality  or  generality  in  the  Second  year. 


Details  are  not  given  here  of  programmes  in  such  fields  as  Biochem  trf®'11 1 
Microbiology,  Physiology,  or  of  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences;  such  pro-  IjiiiMtw 
grammes  usually  begin  in  the  third  year  of  study,  and  build  on  a firm  founda  or||lua* 1 
of  Biology,  Chemistry  (including  CUM  221),  Mathematics,  and  Physics;  student:  iWtarf 
planning  to  enter  one  of  these  fields  should  select  their  courses  for  the  fi,tP'6S‘ 
two  years  with  these  requirements  in  mind. 


Students  seeking  a one-  or  two-year  preparation  for  professional  wilk 
in  other  Faculties  such  as  Dentistry  or  Medicine  are  advised  to  consult  thos< 
Faculties  as  to  their  requirements. 


Students  who  do  not  seek  to  specialize  intensively  may  combine  man; 
science  courses  in  various  ways  to  suit  their  interests,  both  with  reference  : 
the  subject  matter  and  the  depth  to  which  it  is  probed.  Those  intending  to  ke 


a majority  of  courses  in  the  Sciences  should  note  that  without  Math  A in  Gra< 
XIII  their  choice  is  severely  limited.  A combination  allowing  entry  to  Matlj- 
matics  courses  in  the  higher  years  would  contain  MAT  110,  PI IY  101,  BIO  100  (< 
120),  GLG  100,  but  such  a combination  would  not  qualify  a student  for  very  m;/ 
upper-year  courses  in  the  Sciences. 

With  Math  A a good  foundation  for  advanced  study  is  provided  by  th< 
following  combination:  MAT  110  (or  130),  PHY  135  (or  130),  CUM  120,  BIO  100 

(or  120).  In  the  Second  year  this  would  allow  the  student  to  choose  course: 
from  among  the  following: 

AST  100,  200F 

BOT  220,  221,  222,  223 

CUM  220,  221 

GLG  100,  121Y,  220 

MAT  225,  230,  STA  232,  A PM  251 

MBL  200 

PHY  225Y , 230,  231 

ZOO  200,  320,  321,  322,  323 


The  following  table  suggests  some  coherent  first-  and  second-year 
combinations  for  students  who  have  a particular  interest,  not  extending  to 
specialization,  in  different  areas  of  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences. 
Unless  otherwise  noted,  Math  A would  be  a pre-requisite  for  such  combinations^ 
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dtli. 

B 'logy: 

First 

Year: 

MAT  110,  PHY 

135 , 

CHM 

120,  BIO 

100 

(or  120) ; 

ife 

Second  Year: 

CHM 

221, 

ZOO  200, 

MBL 

200,  BOT 

223 

or  || 

B any : 

First 

Year: 

MAT  110,  PHY 

135, 

CHM 

120,  BIO 

100 

(or  120); 

e sit 

Second  Year: 

CHM 

221, 

ZOO  200, 

BOT 

220,  BOT 

223 

caii|j 

C imistry: 

First 

Year: 

MAT  130,  PHY 

130, 

cm 

120,  BIO 

100 

(or  120) ; 

Of,; 

Second  Year: 

MAT 

230, 

PHY  230, 

CHM 

221,  ZOO 

200 

s.« 

Dlogy: 

First 

Year: 

MAT  110,  PHY 

135, 

CHM 

120,  BIO 

100 

(or  120)  ; 

deni 

Second  Year: 

BOT 

220, 

BOT  222, 

ZOO 

226,  ZOO 

321 

knhematics: 

First 

Year: 

MAT  130,  PHY 

130, 

ECO 

100,  AST 

100 

(+  CSC  148Y) ; 

rep: 

Second  Year: 

MAT 

225, 

230,  STA 

232, 

APM  251 

tii: 

Vithout 

lath  A: 

First 

Year: 

MAT  110,  PHY 

101, 

ECO 

100,  AST 

100 

(+  CSC  108Y)  ; 

6DC: 

Second  Year: 

MAT 

225, 

230,  STA 

232, 

APM  251 

nil! 

lysics : 

First 

Year: 

MAT  130,  PHY 

130, 

CHM 

120,  ECO 

100 

(+  CSC  148Y)  ; 

B fi 

Second  Year: 

MAT 

230, 

PHY  230, 

231, 

APM  251 

kii 

2 alogy: 

First 

Year: 

MAT  110,  PHY 

135, 

CHM 

120,  BIO 

100 

(or  120) ; 

i'i 

Second  Year: 

CHM 

221, 

ZOO  200, 

224, 

322 

! 

|r  the  fiftl 

course  the 

student  with 

particular  interest  in 

the  Natural  Sci- 

tees  is  urged  to  explore  the  Humanities  or  Social  Sciences.  A great  many 
ocl  (urses  in  the  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  are  attractive  as  options  for 
prod  lienee  students;  so  diverse  are  student  interests  that  isolation  of  courses 
< special  importance  is  impossible.  Science  students  are  therefore  advised 
idea  ■ look  carefully  at  the  course  descriptions  (pages  D-l  to  D-50)  for  the 
ic 9 Imanities  and  Social  Sciences  in  choosing  their  options. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


Chairman  of  Department: 
Undergraduate  Secretary: 


Departmental  Office : 


Professor  T.  F.  S.  McFeat 
Professor  R.  B.  Prewitt 
928-3295 
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Anthropology,  in  the  most  general  sense,  is  concerned  with  man's  develo] 


Social  i 


ment  throughout  the  world.  Within  the  spectrum  of  the  social  sciences,  Anthi. 
pology  tends  to  focus  on  human  societies  that  have  not  been  or  are  just  begii 
ning  to  be  influenced,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  industrialism.  This  very 
broad  interest  has  led  to  the  division  of  the  discipline  into  distinctive  ans 
of  research. 

■sill  to  1 

IS:;  neans 


fill  anthn 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


Archaeology  is  the  study  of  surviving  changes  in  the  material  world  tha\ 


society  i 


are  the  result  of  the  action  of  man.  Archaeologists  excavate  sites,  found  by 
survey  techniques,  that  contain  remains  of  human  activity.  From  the  material 
uncovered,  classes  of  artifacts  are  established,  based  on  analysis  of  form  ai 
function.  The  spatial  and  temporal  relations  of  artifacts  from  a number  of 
sites  are  studied.  From  such  studies  archaeologists  draw  conclusions  about  i; 
nature  of  social  groups,  adaptations  to  environment,  and  spatial  and  temporai 
relations  of  the  groups  involved.  Two  important  features  of  archaeological 
work  are  the  careful  observation  of  stratigraphy  uncovered  in  excavation  and 
the  increasing  use  of  highly  accurate  dating  techniques  based  on  physical, 
chemical  and  biological  characteristics  of  materials  found.  General  topics 
include:  the  origins  and  dispersal  of  early  tool  traditions;  adaptations  to 

cold  conditions  in  the  Ice  Age;  the  peopling  of  the  New  World;  the  developmei 
of  agriculture  and  of  civilizations  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 


I.'ir  c 
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LINGUISTIC  ANTHROPOLOGY 


pis  a 
pining  at 


Linguistics  is  the  scientific  study  of  language.  In  anthropological 
linguistics  certain  aspects  of  language  study  are  emphasized.  One  important 
aspect  is  the  relation  of  language  to  culture.  Here  language  is  studied  as  i; 
primary  means  of  communication  in  human  life.  In  and  through  language  member 
of  a comnunity  interact,  and  the  cultural  facts  of  a society  are  manifested. 
It  plays  a critical  role  in  the  transmission  of  culture  through  time. 


1 Isa; 
Mlt 
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Another  important  aspect  of  Anthropological  Linguistics  is  language  clas  stsof 
sification.  Typological  classification  deals  with  the  grouping  of  languages  fcnor 
according  to  their  structural  characteristics.  Comparative-historical  classi  Mhnp 
fication  groups  languages  which  have  evolved  from  a common  origin  (such  as  ■'<  tqiiis 
French,  Spanish,  and  Rumanian  from  earlier  Latin).  Dialectology  deals  with  re  iwti 
variation  of  language  over  an  area.  Such  studies  are  valuable  for  the  light 
they  shed  on  pre-history.  As  anthropologists  are  often  interested  in  the  leser  iliipi 
known  peoples  of  the  world,  linguistic  field  methods  have  come  to  provide 
techniques  for  the  analysis  of  languages  which  have  not  previously  been  studii.  Intt 

I MCI! 

PHYSICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY  IViitS, 

|1 

Physical  Anthropology  and  human  biology  are  concerned  with  the  study  of  re 
biological  evolution  of  man  and  the  spectrum  of  human  variability  seen  in  1 ivng  Kit Ki 
populations  of  mankind.  To  study  the  evolution  of  man,  one  studies  the  evolr  nH be 

tion  of  his  primate  relatives,  as  well  as  the  fossil  remains  of  earlier  humai  flliigt 
populations.  The  study  of  living  populations,  or  races  of  people,  is  ac- 
complished through  measurements  of  various  kinds,  e.g.,  of  body  proportions,  f ?at be 
the  colour  of  hair,  eyes  and  skin,  of  blood  group  frequencies,  and  the  analy:s  Hits i 
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ol  these  data.  Statistical  techniques  are  used  to  assess  the  biological  af- 
fiities  of  populations,  and  to  help  in  tracing  their  migrations.  Basic  to  the 
<udy  of  Physical  Anthropology  is  an  understanding  of  the  laws  of  human  genetics, 
'IcFeat  a:i  an  understanding  of  man’s  ecological  background.  Some  basic  concepts  of  the 
}ject  are  natural  selection  and  human  adaptation,  forces  that  have  operated 
ring  the  course  of  some  two  million  years  of  human  evolution  to  produce  the 
jlytypic  species  that  is  mankind  today. 


Witt 


iCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 

's  devtiij 

Social  Anthropology  is  the  study  of  the  social  life  of  man.  Traditionally 
iustlii:  :cial  anthropologists  have  used  small  scale  societies,  usually  non-literate  and 
'is  veil  j ; o la  ted  groups  because  it  was  easier  to  observe  the  total  social  life  of  a 
nctive  : cie ty . The  range  of  topics  includes  political,  economic  and  ritual  behaviour 
; well  as  social  sanctions  including  gossip.  Although  this  model  of  social  as 
i posed  to  individual  behaviour  was  developed  in  small-scale  societies,  it  is 

!no  means  limited  to  them.  Recently  Social  Anthropology  has  become  interested 
. society  in  general.  The  discipline  is  utilized  in  modern  western  society  for 
e study  of  ethnic  minorities  and  other  units  such  as  in  factories,  street- 
irner  cliques,  and  political  faction.  The  method  is  relevant  for  social 
lalysis  where  the  depth  and  intensity  of  small  group  interaction  is  part  of  the 
ineral  social  process.  Moreover,  institutions  and  models  of  social  behaviour 
\n  be  compared  cross-cultural ly  to  establish  more  general  concepts  and  trends. 

tenpc:  1 Careers  in  Anthropology  usually  emphasize  either  theoretical,  academic 
ogidi;  ;pects,  or  practical  applications  of  the  discipline.  Researchers  in  Anthropo- 
ion I )gy  are  generally  connected  with  a university  or  museum.  Courses  in  Anthropo- 
ical,  >gy  are  taught  at  the  university  or  college  level.  Most  institutions  involved 
topics  i teaching  and  research  require  professional  anthropologists  who  have  obtained 
ons tc  Ph.D.  degree.  Examples  of  the  practical  applications  of  Anthropology  range 
velcM  rom  work  on  problems  concerning  the  contact  of  groups  with  varied  social  and 
jltural  backgrounds,  to  preservation  of  archaeological  material  in  connection 
ith  development  and  expansion  of  regional  recreation  facilities.  Where  Anthro- 
ology  is  able  to  provide  a unique  contribution  in  practical  applications, 
raining  at  least  at  the  M.A.  level  is  required. 

leal  ! 

iortsr  As  a science  emphasizing  comparative  study  of  social  and  cultural  variation 
ed as  hroughout  the  world,  and  man’s  biological  background.  Anthropology  offers  a 
nerf  inique  grounding  for  interests  and  studies  in  the  Humanities,  other  Social 
'esteo  ciences,  Psychology,  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences,  and  Geography. 

There  are  two  courses  in  Anthropology  offered  in  the  first  year  and  five 

ge cl;  ourses  offered  in  the  second  year.  There  are  no  pre-requisites  for  any  of 

guaje  hese,  nor  is  there  a defined  programme  for  a student  who  seeks  to  specialize 

clu!  n Anthropology  in  the  second  year;  however  some  second-year  courses  will  be 

ire-requisites  to  courses  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  For  instance  the 
Kill  ntroduction  to  General  Linguistics  in  the  second  year  is  a pre-requisite  for 
liji!  several  of  the  advanced  courses  in  Anthropological  Linguistics.  There  are 
;luli  similar  pre-requisites  in  the  other  divisions  of  Anthropology. 


.de  1 

util  | In  the  first  and  second  years,  and  later  years  as  well,  courses  in  Anthro- 
pology can  be  fruitfully  combined  with  courses  in  a wide  variety  of  other  dis- 
ciplines. A few  examples  should  make  this  breadth  clear.  A student  interested 
in  Anthropological  Linguistics  would  find  language  courses  in  many  departments 
dyilj  relevant.  A student  of  Physical  Anthropology  could  strengthen  his  area  of  in- 
juljl  terest  with  courses  in  Zoology  and  Anatomy.  An  interest  in  Social  Anthropology 
evol  !C0Uld  be  complemented  with  a variety  of  courses  in  Sociology.  Finally  the 
lif  jbudding  archaeologist  might  find  courses  in  Geology  important  if  his  main  in- 
terest  were  early  man.  Because  of  the  wide  scope  of  Anthropology,  courses 
ions,  cannot  be  narrowly  prescribed.  Students  interested  in  concentrating  their 
malt  studies  in  this  field  must  be  prepared  to  consult  with  Faculty  advisors  of  the 
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Department  to  insure  that  they  are  following  a programme 
terests. 


t! 


suited  to  their  in-,»  , 

M , jtuden 

I |ijyatory o: 

I 

Admission  to  Graduate  Studies  in  Anthropology  in  this  Department  is  pos:')i 
with  or  without  undergraduate  specialization  in  Anthropology,  although  studeii;  J'Sf! 
who  have  not  had  extensive  undergraduate  training  in  Anthropology  are  expect*  W'  ° 
to  make  up  deficiencies;  this  involves  at  least  an  extra  year  of  work  at  the 
graduate  level. 


ASTRONOMY 


Chairman  of  Department: 


Professor  D.  A.  flacRae; 


Departmental  Office:  928-3150 


In  all  of  time  on  all  the  planets 
Of  all  the  galaxies  in  space 3 
What  civilizations  have  arisen , 
Looked  into  the  night 3 
Seen  what  we  see , 

Asked  the  questions  that  we  ask? 


Lated,  C 
Inly  beg 
Lcour 
tkcore 


- "Universe"  (National  Film  Board) 


The  subject  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  nugatory  but  the  modem  view  i 
quite  the  contrary.  In  all  ages  Astronomy  has  been  in  the  background  of  man' 
thought.  Its  ideas  pervade  our  literature.  Trade  and  commerce  have  dependec 
on  it.  And  now  in  our  own  day  Astronomy  has  become,  unexpectedly,  a matter  c 
everyday  concern.  Its  breadth  in  space  and  time  and  its  concern  both  with  thj 
very  large  and  the  very  small  make  a course  in  Astronomy  an  attractive  compomt 
of  any  programme. 


Ml  Of 


Several  courses  are  offered  to  suit  persons  of  diverse  background  and  de.h 
of  interest.  Two  of  the  beginning  courses  do  not  require  special  knowledge 
mathematics  or  the  sciences.  We  are  not  concerned  with  formulae  and  detailec 


calculations,  but  rather  with  what  the  student  can  see  with  his  unaided  eye  c 
with  a telescope.  Astronomical  phenomena  can  be  related  to  occurrences  on  ea h 
and  explained  by  familiar  laws  of  physics.  Extreme  conditions,  though  unusua 
need  not  be  mysterious. 


AST  100  is  presented  in  such  a way  that  students  can  learn  about  the  uni 
verse  we  dwell  in  even  though  they  do  not  have  a scientific  bent.  It  can  prc 
fitably  be  taken  in  either  first  or  second  year  since  no  other  courses  are  pr 
requisites.  The  course  is  largely  descriptive  and  covers  the  full  range  of 
astronomical  topics.  AST  200  is  a half-course  also  designed  for  those  studen 
whose  principal  interests  are  non-scientif ic . It  caters  to  the  needs  of  studits 
in  the  second  or  higher  years  whose  programme  in  other  areas  requires  them  to 
limit  themselves  to  a half-course.  Given  in  the  first  term  only,  the  lecture 
attempt  to  present  up-to-date  topics  and  to  answer  often-asked  questions. 


am 


A third  course  is  AST  220  offered  in  second  year.  It  is  designed  especi * 
ly  for  someone  who  is  attracted  to  science  and  who  has  taken,  in  his  first  ye;, 
one  of  the  first-year  Physics  courses.  This  will  enable  him  to  gain  a deeper 
insight  into  the  physical  nature  of  astronomical  bodies  and  a greater  appreci 
ation  of  the  unusual  conditions  which  are  revealed  when  we  study  them.  The 
tools  and  methods  used  by  the  astronomer  are  also  better  understood.  His  kno 
ledge  of  Astronomy  will  be  useful  in  later  studies  of  Physics,  the  Geoscience 
and  even  Life  Sciences. 

I 
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In  all  three  courses  it  is  an  objective  to  provide  for  personal  involvement 
the  student.  Primarily  this  is  done  by  the  use  of  telescopes  on  the  roof-top 
ervatory  of  the  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories,  by  day  as  well  as  by  night, 
isit  to  the  David  Dunlap  Observatory  is  also  arranged.  The  McLaughlin  Plane- 
ium  is  one  of  the  best  ways  in  which  concepts  can  be  presented  in  a realistic 
hion.  Motion  pictures,  slides  and  demonstrations  are  used  extensively. 


Public  interest  in  Astronomy  is  increasing  and  for  those  who  are  planning 
a areer  in  teaching  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  necessary  to  be  familiar  with 
t s area  of  science.  The  universe  has  always  excited  the  imagination  of  stu- 
di  ts  in  elementary  schools.  Now,  Astronomy  is  receiving  more  emphasis  at  the 
s ondary  school  level  than  it  did  only  a few  years  ago.  In  fact,  a number  of 
‘•'Morses  in  Astronomy  are  accepted  by  The  College  of  Education  as  giving  credit 
f"  Physics  towards  the  entrance  requirements  for  a teaching  certificate  pro- 
g.mme  at  the  College.  Students  should  consult  The  College  of  Education  for 
d ails. 


1 For  those  students  who  feel  that  thev  might  follow  a career  in  Astronomy 
al  Astrophysics,  or  a related  discipline,  a thorough  grounding  in  Physics  is 
r[uired.  Consequently  the  programme  for  specialization  in  Astronomy  does  not 
piperly  begin  until  the  student's  third  year,  and  comprises  a number  of  chal- 
liging  courses  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  that  are  offered  as  supplements 
t the  core  courses  of  the  Physics  Programme. 


BOTANY 


”.l‘:  Ciirman  of  Department: 


ilergraduate  Secretary: 


Professor  N.  P.  Badenhuizen 


Professor  P.  Sarkar 


. 

o: 


Departmental  Office:  928-3537 


‘eL  ndamental  biological  processes,  whether  common  to  all  living  things  or 
!tai,:  jculiar  to  plants. 


Botany  has  been  traditional lv  regarded  as  the  biological  science  that  is 
ilely  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  plant  kingdom.  Modern  Botany,  however, 
concerned  with  the  broader  field  of  the  nature  of  life,  and  deals  with 


. 
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It  both  contributes  to  and  uses  Biochemistry  and  Biophysics 
studies  of  life  processes  at  the  molecular  level.  It  is  also  concerned  with 
e integration  of  physical  and  chemical  processes  in  the  structure,  function, 
ganization  and  development  of  cells  and  whole  plants,  as  well  as  biological 
mmunities.  It  includes  plant  life  in  all  its  forms:  seed-bearing  plants, 
rns,  mosses,  algae,  fungi,  bacteria,  viruses;  and  it  deals  with  all  aspects 
their  life  as  individuals  and  in  relation  to  the  environment. 

Better  knowledge  of  plants  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  efforts  to  solve 
gent  problems  facing  mankind,  such  as  the  production  of  enough  food,  and  pro- 
motion against  pollution  of  air  and  water.  Man's  food  and  shelter,  the  oxygen 
; breathes,  the  condition  of  his  environment  and  the  fate  of  his  civilization 
spend  on  maintaining  a proper  balance  in  the  plant  cover  of  the  earth.  The 
'forts  of  botanists  are  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
.inkind. 

Careers  for  botanists  are  mainly  in  teaching  and  research.  These  aspects 
iy  be  combined  in  universities,  or  pursued  separately,  the  one  in  schools,  the 
ther  in  government  institutions  or  museums,  in  connection  with  various  botani- 
il  fields  such  as  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Forestry,  Conservation,  Plant 
reeding,  and  others. 

Botany  courses  can  play  a significant  role  in  a wide  variety  of  programmes 
f study.  They  can  be  combined  with  courses  in  Zoology  in  various  proportions 
o provide  programmes  in  Biology.  Those  who  seek  to  teach  Biology  in  the 
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secondary  schools  should  select  such  a programme,  balanced  according  to  the 


requirements  of  The  College  of  Education  for  entrance  to  its  various  teaching 


certificate  programmes.  More  general  programmes  can  be  devised  including  Boilr 


either  to  obtain  an  overall  knowledge  of  several  fields,  or  to  provide  a bad! 
ground  for  environmental  studies.  Combinations  with  Chemistry  can  lead  to 
specialization  in  Biochemistry,  Microbiology,  Food  Chemistry  or  Chemotaxonoim 
Combinations  with  Physics  opens  the  study  of  Biophysical  problems,  such  as  it  jl^ 
or  water  transport  in  plants,  photosynthesis,  and  manv  others.  With  Ceologv t 
mav  be  applied  to  the  use  of  plants  as  indicators  of  elements  in  the  earth  cii;tf:t' crt  j 
or  of  fossil  plants  to  identifv  geological  strata. 

Hch  career 

A student  who  wants  to  specialize  in  Botany  or  Biology  should  lay  a four|»|^®sW 
tion  of  knowledge  of  the  Biological  and  Phvsical  Sciences  bv  selecting  in  the  ii'slCSI' 
first  year  BIO  100  or  120,  (or  BOT  100),  CUM  120,  PHY  130  or  135,  and  MAT  13C»irstr 
135.  A training  in  Mathematics  is  essential  for  the  solution  of  a number  of  *^sa 
biological  problems.  For  the  second  year  BOT  220  (Morphology  and  Evolution)  ,id.#est 
BOT  223  (Introductory  Cell  Biology),  as  well  as  CUM  221,  are  regarded  as  funcj. 
mental  to  any  further  specialization  in  Botanv;  students  can  prepare  for  such! 
specialization  bv  appropriate  selection  of  courses  from  those  offered  by  Bota/(:^a: 
Zoology,  Chemistry  (CUM  220),  Physics  (PHY  230),  and  Statistics  (MAT  222),  1;  p 

main  areas  of  specialization  in  Botany  are:  Plant  relationships  (Systematic  Wa 

Botany,  Biosystematics,  Cytotaxonomv)  and  distribution  (Phytogeography),  stru-  'If? 
ture  and  evolution  (Anatomy  and  Morphology),  function  and  development  (Physic- 
ogy),  ultrastructure  in  relation  to  function  (Cell  Biologv)  or  to  hereditary 
problems  (Cytology,  Cytogenetics),  plant  diseases  (Pathology,  Virology),  the 
interrelationships  of  plants  and  the  environment  (Ecology),  the  studv  of  fun? 
(Mycology)  or  of  Algae  (Phycology) . 


Because  of  the  great  variety  of  combinations  that  are  possible  within  thj 
Life  Sciences,  stated  pre-requisites  are  kept  to  a minimum,  but  students  are 
strongly  advised  to  follow  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Department.  For 
special  combinations  of  courses  the  Department  should  always  be  consulted. 
There  will  be  opportunities  to  make  up  for  deficiences  when  a student,  who  ha 
followed  a programme  of  general  study  of  science,  wishes  to  enter  a fourth  ye- 
specialty. 


Standing  in  an  approved  programme  based  on  the  Biological  and  Physical 


Sciences  will  give  the  student  entrance  to  graduate  studies  in  a Botanical  fi  d.iisite 


Entrance  to  a Type  A certificate  programme  in  Biology  at  The  College  of  1 stint 
Education,  at  present  requires:  a total  of  20  courses  (or  60  credits)  after 

Grade  13,  of  which  at  least  eight  courses  must  be  in  Biology  (Botany  and  Zool  ;v),  fc 


one  in  Calculus  and  five  in  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Mathematics.  For  a Type  A !!( 


certificate  in  Science,  in  which  Biology  is  chosen  as  one  of  the  subjects,  at  nstr 
least  five  courses  are  required  in  Biology,  with  the  other  nine  distributed  or  p 
the  Physical  Sciences  and  Calculus.  I in 


CHEMISTRY 


1 


Chairman  of  Department : Professor  D.  J.  Le  Roy 


Departmental  Office:  928-3566 

Chemistry  is  both  a challenging  intellectual  pursuit  and  a dominant  fore 
in  shaping  our  modem  civilization.  Modern  Chemistry  places  a strong  emphasi? 
on  an  understanding  of  the  structure  and  properties  of  individual  atoms  and 
molecules,  and  on  using  this  understanding  to  interpret  and  predict  the 
behaviour  of  matter.  Many  of  the  concepts  of  Phvsics,  and  some  of  the  method' 
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Hjj  (i  Mathematics  are  basic  to  Chemistry.  Chemistry  is  in  turn  of  fundamental  im- 
jrtance  to  many  other  subjects  ranging  from  the  biological  and  medical  sciences 
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Geology,  Metallurgy  and  Astrophysics.  These  and  other  aspects  of  the  subject 


l e reflected  in  the  courses  of  study  offered  and  recommended  by  the  Department 
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Chemistry. 

The  Chemistry  Programme  is  a very  suitable  preparation  for  those  who  wish 
continue  into  graduate  work,  to  teach  Chemistry  in  high  school  (Type  A certi- 
cate)  or  to  enter  science-based  industry.  A graduate  degree  is  essential  for 
aching  at  the  college  or  university  level,  and  is  highly  desirable  for  a re- 
:arch  career.  Areas  of  specialization  at  the  4th  year  or  graduate  level  include 
le  Chemistry  of  biological  systems  (this  subject  borders  on  Biochemistry  and 
ophysics);  the  synthesis  of  new  organic  and  inorganic  substances  and  the  study 
: their  structures  and  reactions;  Solid  State  Chemistry,  related  to  the  study 
f metals  and  semiconductors;  Chemical  Physics,  the  use  of  modern  physical 
jchniques  to  study  chemical  problems;  Reaction  Kinetics,  the  study  of  the  rates 
nd  mechanisms  of  chemical  reactions;  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

The  basic  course  offered  in  first  year  is  CUM  120  and  should  be  chosen  by 
11  those  who  may  wish  to  continue  with  Chemistrv  in  a later  year  or  who  need 
hemistry  as  preparation  for  another  science.  CHM  120  concentrates  on  funda- 
ental  concepts,  particularly  the  nature  of  chemical  equilibrium,  the  structure 
f atoms  and  molecules,  and  the  molecular  basis  of  chemical  reactivity.  Some 
alculus  is  used,  and  a knowledge  of  Chemistry  through  Grade  13  level  is  as- 
umed.  Students  without  Grade  13  Mathematics  A and  Chemistry  may  not  normally 
nrol  in  CHM  120,  though  the  Department  of  Chemistry  will  consider  special  cases 
hrough  petition.  In  CHM  120  a weekly  tutorial  is  given  in  three  different 
ireas  to  take  account  of  differing  interests  and  aptitudes.  Students  may  choose 
i tutorial  session  which  gives  (i)  a discussion  of  problems  arising  from  the 
lectures  and  laboratory,  or  (ii)  a deeper  consideration  of  theoretical  and  mathe- 
matical aspects  of  the  subject,  or  (iii)  a study  in  greater  depth  of  the  chemi- 
:al  aspects.  There  will  be  one  afternoon  of  laboratory  every  alternate  week. 

1 

Another  course,  CHM  100,  is  specially  designed  for  non-scientists.  It 
seeks  to  give  an  insight  into  the  scientific  method  from  a chemical  viewpoint; 
little  Mathematics  will  be  used.  This  course  is  not  an  equivalent  to  Grade  13 
Chemistry,  nor  does  it  lead  to  any  other  Chemistry  course.  There  are  no  pre- 
requisites, and  it  may  be  taken  in  any  year,  and  can  form  part  of  a sequence 
with  the  similar  courses  in  the  other  sciences  to  give  a non-scientist  an  in- 
sight into  the  ideas  and  methods  of  science. 

Chemistry  courses  normally  taken  in  the  second  year  are  CHM  220  and  221. 

CHM  221,  "Structure  and  Synthesis  in  Chemistry",  combines  organic  and  inorganic 
Chemistry,  and  treats  structure  and  bonding  in  some  detail.  CHM  220,  "Chemical 
Statics  and  Dynamics"  considers  some  of  the  more  physical  aspects  of  Chemistry 
and  is  more  mathematical.  Students  wishing  a firm  background  in  Chemistry  but 
who  want  to  take  only  one  Chemistry  course  a year  should  postpone  CHM  220  until 
third  year.  Additional  advanced  courses  may  be  taken  if  pre-requisite  conditions 
have  been  met. 

The  Chemistry  Programme  has  been  designed  with  a basic  core  of  Chemistrv 
courses  for  a student  wishing  a well-rounded  training  in  Chemistry.  In  the 
first  two  years  these  courses,  CHM  120,  220  and  221,  when  combined  with  courses 
in  Physics  and  Mathematics,  give  a broadly  based  training  in  phvsical  science 
with  some  emphasis  on  Chemistry;  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  there  is  op- 
portunity for  greater  concentration  on  Chemistry  and  for  studv  in  depth  of 
chosen  areas. 

Students  wishing  intensive  training  in  Chemistry  should  take  CHM  120, 

PHY  120  or  130,  and  a calculus  course  in  first  year.  MAT  139  is  particularlv 
recommended,  but  any  non-terminal  first-year  calculus  course  is  acceptable. 
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(Students  with  especially  strong  interests  and  abilities  in  Mathematics  shoih 
consider  substituting  MAT  140  and  150  for  MAT  139).  Such  students  should  coi 
sider  taking  a further  science  or  mathematics  course  since  a first  year  com- 
bination of  one  course  in  each  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  Mathematics  and  Biology 
gives  a very  wide  freedom  of  choice  in  the  sciences  for  subsequent  years  of 
study.  The  student  is  also  encouraged  to  select  a course  from  outside  the 
sciences;  then  if  he  chooses  to  concentrate  in  Chemistry  after  his  first  veai 
he  will  still  have  the  opportunity  to  follow  an  interest  in  a non-scientific 
subject  in  the  free  optional  course  in  each  of  the  higher  years. 
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The  computer  is  playing  an  increasingly  important  role  in  Chemistry,  anc; 


optional  half-course  in  Computer  Programming,  CSC  148  (or  238)  is  strongly  re 


mended  as  an  extra  course  for  the  first  (or  second)  year. 


The  second  year  of  the  Chemistry  Programme  consists  of  CHM  220  and  221, 
PHY  220  or  230,  and  one  full  course  of  second-year  Mathematics  (MAT  235  or  22 
are  particularly  recommended).  The  student  who  does  not  choose  the  whole- of 


this  prescription,  but  finds  during  his  second  year  that  he  would  like  to  cori  fttieVe 


centrate  on  Chemistry,  is  urged  to  seek  the  advice  of  the  Chemistry  Departmen 
as  soon  as  possible,  preferably  before  the  end  of  his  second  year. 
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The  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  Chemistry  Programme  will  include  7 or 
courses  in  Chemistry.  There  will  be  considerable  freedom,  especially  in  the 
fourth  year,  for  the  student  to  concentrate  on  the  areas  of  Chemistry  of  greas; 
interest  to  him,  and  an  opportunity  will  exist  in  the  fourth  year  for  student- 
to  undertake  a research  project.  (Enrolment  for  research  may  have  to  be  limid)®eU 
Two  additional  Programmes,  Chemistry  (with  Physics)  and  Chemistry  and  Mathema cs 
are  outlined  below  primarily  for  the  guidance  of  students.  Combinations  of 
Chemistry  with  other  sciences  such  as  Biology  can  be  envisioned  and  a studen 
entering  the  second  or  higher  years  with  a serious  interest  in  Chemistry  who 
finds  that  the  published  Programmes  do  not  fully  meet  his  needs  is  urged  to 
consult  the  Department  of  Chemistry  as  early  as  possible. 


The  Programme  for  Chemistry  (with  Physics)  requires  as  a minimum  the  sam 
courses  in  the  first  two  years  as  for  Chemistry.  However,  a more  challenging  a ^el 
and  useful  training,  together  with  a greater  freedom  of  choice  in  later  years  k'ss5ic 
will  be  obtained  if  PHY  120  and  220  are  chosen  rather  than  PHY  130  and  230,  a ;^yea 
if  MAT  140  and  150  and  MAT  240  and  250  are  chosen  instead  of  MAT  139  and  MAT  5 Ws 


or  239.  Part  of  the  Chemistry  prescription  for  the  third  and  fourth  years  is 
replaced  by  Physics  and  Mathematics  courses:  in  the  fourth  year  there  will  b- 
an  opportunity  for  advanced  laboratory  or  research  work. 


kist  ol 


I in 


The  Programme  in  Chemistry  and  Mathematics  is  highly  challenging  and  sho'd 
be  attempted  only  by  outstanding  students.  This  interdisciplinary  Programme 
designed  particularly  for  those  intending  to  do  graduate  work  in  Theoretical 
Chemistry  or  Applied  Mathematics  and  a well-rounded  training  in  Chemistry  or 
Mathematics  may  be  obtained  by  a careful  choice  of  options,  particularly  in  t 
higher  years.  In  the  first  year  CHM  120  is  required.  IVhile  MAT  139  may  be 
chosen,  to  proceed  into  the  second  year  additional  work  during  the  summer  wil 
be  required  of  the  students,  and  hence  MAT  140  and  150  would  be  a much  better 
choice.  PHY  120  is  recommended  as  the  science  option  and  CSC  148,  a half-couie  Mo 
in  Computer  Programming,  is  recommended  as  an  additional  half-course.  The  Pro  to 
gramme  in  the  second  year  requires  CHM  220  and  221,  CHM  323  (a  half-course  in 
Quantum  Chemistry  that  requires  a half-course  in  Computing  as  a pre-  or  co- 
requisite), one-and-a-hal f courses  in  Mathematics,  MAT  240  and  250,  and  a fre 
option.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  a course  in  Applied  Mathematics, 

APM  251,  be  chosen  as  the  option  or  taken  as  an  extra  subject.  The  third  and 
fourth  years  will  include  more  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Applied  Mathematics 
and/or  Physics  with  a wide  range  of  choice  in  the  fourth  year. 
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CLASSICAL  STUDIES 


'airmen  of  Departments  of  Classics: 


University  College: 
Victoria  College: 
Trinity  College: 

St.  Michael's  College: 


Professor  G.  V.  Sumner 

Professor  D.  0.  Robson 

Professor  0.  J.  Conacher 

Professor  the  Reverend  J.  J.  Sheridan 


StlY 


Fnauiries:  924-2121 
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Classical  Studies  are  concerned  with  the  linguistics,  literature,  philosophy 
j d history  of  Greece  and  Rome.  For  the  linguist,  Greek  and  Latin  lav  a solid 
undation  for  the  study  of  the  Indo-European  languages  ancient  and  modem: 
nskrit,  Persian,  Armenian,  Teutonic,  Slavonic,  Lithuanian  and  Celtic.  Stu- 
nts and  lovers  of  literature  are  introduced  to  early  and  often  unsurpassed 
rks  in  every  genre  which  have  contributed  form,  content,  and  critical  stan- 
rds  to  every  European  literature.  The  philosopher  encounters  the  seminal 
eas  of  European  philosophy  clearly  and  simply  expressed.  The  political 
:ientist  observes  a people,  passionately  interested  in  both  the  theory  and 
•actice  of  politics,  who  explored  the  possibilities  of  elitist  governing 
voups,  enlightened  and  unenlightened  despotism,  and  democracy,  singly  and  in  a 
vriety  of  combinations,  in  national,  federal  and  imperial  contexts,  and  on 
very  scale  from  city  state  to  "world  empire".  Students  of  religion  discover  a 
Lch  variety  of  religious  experience,  interesting  in  itself  and  for  its  formative 
lit  ifluence  upon  Christianity  and  Islam.  The  historian,  with  an  entire  civiliza- 
ion  before  him  from  beginning  to  end,  can  compare  it  with  his  own,  and  can 
race  the  evolution  of  a single  great  social  experiment  from  its  first  creative 
hase,  through  its  mature  achievement,  to  its  final  period  of  consolidation  - 
nd  obsolescence.  Classical  language,  literature,  philosophy,  political  ex- 
erience,  religion,  law,  art,  architecture,  and  Euclidean  mathematics  are  still 
actors  in  our  lives,  and  our  understanding  of  the  present  will  be  enhanced  by 
ome  understanding  of  these  formative  influences  from  the  past. 


year 


The  Department  has  devised  Programmes  for  students  who  seek  to  specialize 
n Classics,  Greek,  Latin,  and  in  Greek  and  Roman  History,  beginning  in  the 
econd  year.  One  first-year  course  in  Greek,  and  one  in  Latin,  are  sufficient 
:o  admit  a student  to  any  of  these  Programmes.  The  Programme  in  Classics  will 
ronsist  of  two  courses  a year  in  Greek,  and  two  in  Latin,  with  the  possibility 
m the  upper  years  of  concentrating  upon  any  two  of  literature,  history  or 
philosophy.  The  Programme  in  Greek  will  consist  of  three  courses  in  Greek,  and 
pne  in  Latin,  in  each  year.  The  Programme  in  Latin  will  consist  of  three  courses 
| j*  -in  Latin,  and  one  in  Greek,  in  each  year.  The  Programme  in  Greek  and  Roman 
listory  will  require  two  courses  each  year  in  that  subject,  together  with  six 
unspecified  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin  (at  least  one  in  each  language  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  third  year)  to  ensure  to  the  specialist  in  this  field 
a grasp  of  his  linguistic  tools.  Graduates  of  these  Programmes  will  generally 
teach  in  schools  and  universities,  but  many  have  found  in  their  classical 
training  an  excellent  background  for  careers  in  Church,  Law,  the  other  profes- 
sions, and  business.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  Programmes  will  lead  to 
Type  A certificate  programmes  at  The  College  of  Education,  and  will  admit  gradu- 
ates to  schools  of  graduate  studies  here  and  abroad. 


J , Students  who  do  not  seek  to  specialize  in  any  of  these  fields  mav  take  any 
J course  in  the  Department  for  which  they  have  the  stated  pre-requisite.  It  will 
be  appreciated  that  advanced  work  in  Greek  and  Latin  can  only  safely  be  under- 
nJ  taken  by  those  who  have  studied  those  languages  in  previous  years.  But  an  ef- 
, fort  has  been  made  to  limit  pre-requisites  and  to  broaden  choice.  Courses  in 
Greek  and  Roman  History  and  Classics  in  Translation  have  no  pre-requisites,  and 
for  the  most  part  any  course  can  be  taken  in  any  year. 
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Any  student  can  combine  the  study  of  Creek,  Latin,  Creek  and  Roman  Hist 


course 


and  Classics  in  Translation  with  a variety  of  other  disciplines.  The  Depart 


n? 


and  fo» 


will  demand  no  more  than  one  first-year  pre-requisite  for  any  programme  admi  . 
stered  by  the  Department  of  Classics  jointly  with  another  Department  represe  . 


ing  specialization  in  more  than  one  discipline.  Students  of  medieval  and  mo  rr 
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languages  and  literatures,  of  the  ancient  and  contemporary  civilizations  of  ia  :i:S 


am 


There 


of  anthropology,  fine  art,  philosophy,  history,  religion,  sciences  and  mathe 
matics  can  find  in  the  study  of  Greece  and  Rome  material  relevant  to  their 
several  interests. 

Whether  the  student  approaches  the  Classics  in  the  original  languages  ojir, 
translation,  he  will  have  been  introduced  to  intelligent  people  of  another 
society  faced  with,  and  trying  to  meet,  basic  and  universal  issues.  He  will 
have  a better  sense  for  what  these  issues  are,  and  for  possible  responses  to 
them.  His  study  of  Classical  civilization  will  have  given  him  new  questions 
to  ask  of  his  own  society,  and  a broader  feeling  for  possibilities  in  presen 
and  future. 
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EAST  ASIAN  STUDIES 


lar  c1 


Chairman  of  Department: 
Undergraduate  Secretary : 


Professor  A.  K.  Warder 
Professor  A.  H.  C.  Ward 


Departmental  Office:  928-3301 


East  Asian  Studies  in  the  University  of  Toronto  is  a branch  of  the  humai 
ties,  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  civilizations  of  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

Its  aim  is  to  understand  the  vast  cultural  heritage  of  three  ancient  and  sti 
extremely  vital  peoples.  While  they  have  evolved  independently  of  Western 
culture,  today  Eastern  and  Western  traditions  are  flowing  together  into  a sitle 
world  civilization.  The  future  of  this  world  civilization  may  be  as  rich  as  he 
sum  of  all  its  component  traditions,  plus  the  new  impetus  which  can  arise 
through  their  interaction.  The  new  civilization  may  be  as  wise  as  the  com- 
bination of  our  heritages  of  human  wisdom  allows.  Our  insecure  and  suicidal 
world  needs  all  the  wisdom  it  can  command  if  it  is  to  have  any  future  worth 
contemplating;  the  realization  of  this  need  explains  the  contemporary  intere; 
in  the  heritage  of  Asia.  Some  people  point  out,  quite  rightly,  that  if  the  1st 
is  to  co-exist  with  the  East  we  must  understand  each  other  by  learning  each 
other's  languages  and  studying  each  other's  cultures.  But  a more  positive  aj 
proach  should  be  urged:  we  may  learn  interesting  and  useful  things  from  eacf 
other,  enriching  our  common  heritage,  whilst  we  learn  about  each  other  as  a 
matter  of  mere  practical  necessity. 
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The  offerings  of  the  Department  of  East  Asian  Studies  parallel  those  of 
language  and  literature  department  like,  say,  French,  since  the  main  programrs 
are  structured  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  such  departments.  They  are  in  a 


sense  wider,  however,  since  the  same  Department  offers  complementary  courses  n 


the  philosophy,  history  and,  to  some  extent,  the  art  of  the  countries  studied 
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The  discipline  of  East  Asian  Studies  is  a complex  of  linguistic  study, 
literature,  philosophy,  history  and  art.  Competence  in  the  relevant  language 
is  basic  and  our  three  Programmes  (each  of  which  allows  students  to  emphasize 
Literature,  Philosophy  or  History  of  the  area)  are  therefore  centred  on  SanskLt 
for  Indian  Civilization  (this  being  the  language  of  most  of  the  important 
literature;  Hindi  and  Pali  also  are  offered),  classical  and  modem  Chinese  fc 
the  Chinese  Studies  Programme  and  classical  and  modern  Japanese  for  the  Japantse 
Studies  Programme.  Any  student  considering  the  possibility  of  preparing  for 
advanced  work  in  Asian  Philosophy,  History  or  Literature,  should  take  the 
relevant  language  course  in  the  first  year.  For  Philosophy  there  are  intro- 
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tory  courses  in  the  second  year,  without  language  pre-requisite,  whereas  the 
le OeJt  rd-  and  fourth-year  courses  are  based  on  primary  sources  and  require  the 
3l®eaJs  ond-year  language  course.  It  is  suggested  that  students  interested  in  Asian 
rii^p  lo sophy  take  PHL  100  in  their  first  year  by  way  of  preparation.  For  History 
al  aitij re  are,  similarly,  broad  courses  without  language  requirement  in  the  first 
■tiflisi Jt  i years,  and  advanced  courses  with  study  of  original  sources  in  the  later 
ant*  litly  ,rs.  There  are  also  introductory  courses  of  literature  in  translation,  dis- 
0 ^itlt  ict  from  the  readings  in  the  original  that  form  part  of  the  language  courses 
a l advanced  literature  courses.  Detailed  outlines  of  these  Programmes  are 


;; 


pjvided  in  the  section  on  Programmes. 
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There  are  numerous  possibilities  for  combining  courses  in  East  Asian 
,‘jdies,  including  those  providing  language  study,  with  courses  in  other  depart- 
, its  in  order  to  form  programmes  of  study  that  emphasize  different  fields  and 
•tisfy  different  interests;  courses  in  Philosophy,  Linguistics,  or  another 
nguage  and  literature  are  of  particular  interest  in  this  regard.  A programme 
at  includes  courses  in  Philosophy  taken  concurrently  with  courses  in  Sanskrit 
d in  Indian  Philosophy  enables  the  student  to  study  Indian  Philosophy  in  the 
rticular  context  of  Western  Philosophy. 
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Enquiries:  921-3151  Ext.  262 

The  study  of  English  attempts  to  engage  the  mind,  imagination  and  sensi- 
ility  of  the  student  in  the  literature  of  the  English-speaking  world,  and  in 
elated  literatures,  both  classical  and  modern.  The  sequence  of  English 
iterature,  from  its  beginnings  (about  the  seventh  century)  to  the  present,  con- 
titutes  a continuous  tradition  that  reflects  the  vitality  of  an  entire  civili- 
ation  - its  political,  social,  religious,  scientific,  and  cultural  life  - and, 
n addition,  presents  a permanent  record  of  the  ways  in  which  the  human  mind 
nd  imagination  have  responded  to  recurrent  problems  and  situations.  At  the 
ame  time,  each  age  gives  rise  to  its  own  peculiar  problems.  The  literature  of 
he  past  and  the  literature  of  our  own  day  can  cast  light  upon  the  present  and 
ndeed  upon  the  future.  Literary  studies  can  provide  us  with  a fuller  knowledge 
if  ourselves  and  our  world  and  with  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  human  ex- 
terience. 

More  particularly,  the  undergraduate  study  of  English  in  this  University 
Prepares  the  student  for  more  advanced  work  in  the  discipline,  appropriate 
standing  in  the  English  Language  and  Literature  Programme  qualifying  the  student, 
unconditionally,  for  graduate  study  in  accredited  universities  of  this  country, 

3f  the  United  States  and  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  addition,  it  prepares  its 
students  for  a Type  A certificate  programme  for  secondary-school  teachers, 
particulars  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  The  College  of  Education,  for  work  in 
journalism  and  in  the  publishing  field,  and  for  positions  in  business  and  in 
various  departments  of  government. 


( Students  who  seek  to  specialize  in  English  may  enrol  in  the  English  Langu- 

? age  and  Literature  Programme  in  second  year.  This  structured  Programme  contains 
w a series  of  core  courses  that  are  required,  together  with  a number  of  options; 

!or  in  the  second  year  the  core  courses  are  ENC  210,  211,  and  212  or  206,  and  the 
student  may  select  two  further  courses  either  outside  or  within  the  Department's 
°'  offerings.  By  the  end  of  his  fourth  year  a student  in  this  Programme  is  required 
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to  have  taken  at  least  five  courses  outside  the  offerings  of  the  Department 
English.  In  each  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years  the  student  in  this 
gramme  will  normally  take  at  least  three  specified  courses  in  English  (or  eci..  J>e  stu£ 
valents  approved  by  the  Department)  and  will  have  the  opportunity  to  choose  : t# 
least  one  course  in  any  way  he  may  wish,  including  additional  courses  in  Enj  $!■  j-ver' 


I expert 


Combined  programmes  will  be  provided  in  collaboration  with  other  Depart *nt rip inter 
in  such  fields  as  English  and  an  ancient  or  other  modem  language,  English  sjl l®iversiiy 
History,  English  and  Philosophy,  English  and  Psychology,  English  and  Mathema  c?  tW stJ 
Students  should  consult  the  Departments  concerned  for  advice  as  to  appropriai‘|  .jwrh) 
course  combinations.  Normally,  in  such  programmes,  the  student  will  take  tv,  |::js  an  are 


courses  in  each  of  the  two  disciplines  -in  each  of  the  second,  third  and  fouii 
years,  leaving  one  free  option  in  each  year.  Appropriate  standing  in  such  cv 
bined  programmes  provides  automatic  qualification  for  double  certification  r 
Type  A programmes  of  The  College  of  Education. 
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Students  who  seek  the  opportunity  either  of  acquiring  a breadth  of  expe  lijspect  of 
ence  in  a wide  variety  of  disciplines  (for  example,  ancient  and  modem  langiqesjildep41 
social  sciences,  physical  sciences,  etc.)  or  of  focusing  their  studies  upon  ;o  tested  in 
three  or  more  subjects  (for  example,  English  and  History,  or  English  and  Hiskrv Lises a 
and  Sociology;  English  and  Slavic  Studies,  or  English  and  Slavic  Studies  and  undent 
Philosophy,  etc.)  can  devise  many  different  programmes  of  study  to  suit  theii  I^looki 
needs.  English  is  a very  appropriate  subject  for  inclusion  in  such  prograimr:; ,i(iften cn 
not  only  because  the  student  has  the  opportunity  to  improve  his  writing  ski  1 . 
in  the  essay  work  that  each  English  course  requires,  but  also  because  he  is  i - , To insu: 
troduced  to  a humanistic  approach  to  the  civilization  that  is  part  of  the  Hpiogiamm 
Canadian  heritage.  The  student  in  such  more  general  programmes  can  select  jlitourses 
courses  to  suit  his  needs;  he  can  of  course  elect  only  an  occasional  course  ijyisto 
English;  on  the  other  hand  he  can,  without  entering  the  Programme  in  English; 
Language  and  Literature,  choose  a larger  number.  By  careful  choice,  such  st 
dents,  while  continuing  their  studies  in  other  disciplines,  can  qualify  for 
entry  to  programmes  for  Type  B certification,  Intermediary  Endorsement  or  evi 
Type  A certification  in  either  one  or  two  subjects  at  The  College  of  Educatii 
Students  should  consult  The  College  of  Education  for  details  regarding  the  r 
quirements  for  entrance  to  the  various  programmes  of  the  College.  It  is  wit 
such  students  in  mind  that  the  second-year  courses  ENC  202-209  have  been  speial 
ly  designed,  and  similar  offerings,  allowing  for  a continuation  of  a sequent 
will  be  available  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  Students  may  also,  under  c* 
tain  conditions,  select  courses  numbered  ENG  210  and  above  and  should,  in  an 
case,  consult  the  Department  regarding  their  selection  of  courses. 


Students  who  achieve  at  least  B standing  in  the  total  English  Language 
Literature  Programme  are  normally  admitted,  without  condition,  to  Graduate  ^ 
Studies  in  English  in  this  University.  This  is  generally  true  of  students  a [jj 
plying  for  admission  to  graduate  studies  in  other  Canadian  Universities,  and n :,m 
those  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Applications  for  admi' 
sion  to  Graduate  Programmes  made  by  students  who  have  chosen  not  to  enrol  in 
this  Programme  will  normally  be  evaluated  on  the  strength  of  the  distributio 
of  courses  and  of  standing  in  the  programmes  taken.  Conditions  in  certain 
courses  at  the  undergraduate  level  may  be  imposed. 


FINE  ART 


Chairman  of  Department'. 


Professor  G.  S.  Vickers 


Undergraduate  Secretary: 


Professor  F.  E.  Winter 


Departmental  Office:  928-3289 


Studies  in  Fine  Art  at  the  University  of  Toronto  attempt  to  define  the 
of  the  visual  arts  in  the  development  of  man.  The  methods  used  are  both 
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h:torical  and,  through  the  use  of  studio  courses,  experimental.  The  courses  of- 
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fi'ed  survey  all  periods  from  the  Bronze  Age  to  the  Present  in  the  Mediterranean 
a; a.  The  student  may  extend  his  enquiry  by  the  examination  of  the  arts  of 
p mitive  peoples  and  those  of  the  Islamic  and  Far  Eastern  civilizations,  through 
flrcfic  given  bv  other  den  art  men  ts  . paining  thereby  a widened  and  refined  oer- 
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c rses  given  by  other  departments,  gaining  thereby  a widened  and  refined  per- 
s al  experience,  thereby  enabling  him  to  understand  better  his  own  environment 
help  interpret  it  to  others  - as  a teacher,  in  schools  from  the  primary  to 
university  level,  or  as  a curator  or  director  of  art  galleries  or  museums, 
(further  stage  of  professional  training  is  required  for  both  educational  and 
mieum  work.)  Because  the  modem  world  has  become  keenly  aware  of  the  Fine 
A;s  as  an  area  of  experience,  there  is  a demand  for  trained  guidance  which  con- 
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cierably  exceeds  the  supply,  especially  in  Canada. 
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Generally,  the  evidence  provided  by  the  Fine  Arts  enriches  the  understand- 
jg  of  other  disciplines  approached  by  the  historical  method.  The  history  of 
»t  can  be  related  to  the  courses  taught  in  the  Department  of  History.  It  is 
. e aspect  of  the  cultural  history  examined  in  the  studies  in  literature  of  the 

Iveral  departments  ranging  from  Classical  to  French,  Italian,  etc.  To  those 
terested  in  Music,  the  Fine  Arts  is  a sister  discipline.  A combination  of  Fine 
t courses  and  Philosophy  can  sharpen  the  grasp  of  those  interested  in  aesthe- 
cs  and  criticism.  Combinations  such  as  these  are  especially  helpful  for  those 
o are  looking  forward  to  graduate  studies  where  the  limits  of  single  fields 
e often  crossed, 
i 

To  insure  a reasonable  control  of  the  material  for  later  professional  use, 
ie  Programme  representing  specialization  in  Fine  Art  requires  a minimum  of  ten 
ill  courses.  Two  separate  fields  of  specialization  have  been  designated,  one 
i the  History  of  Art,  the  other  in  Studio.  For  the  first,  nine  courses  must 
; in  the  History  of  Art  and  one  may  be  in  Studio,  and  for  the  other,  six  in 
:udio  and  four  in  History  of  Art.  Both  the  specialists  in  History  of  Art  and 
lose  in  Studio  must  take  FAR  100,  200,  and  in  third  year,  Fine  Art  320,  as  well 
I's  FAR  140/141.  Unless  the  former  wish  to  pursue  a field  of  investigation  of 
'ather  more  narrow  scope,  as,  for  example,  Classical  Antiquity,  and  intend  to 
Jake  a considerable  number  of  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature  and  history, 


M ! he y should  choose  after  the  first  year  as  broad  a range  of  Fine  Art  courses  as 
sl*  ossible,  preferably  at  least  one  from  each  of  the  Ancient,  Medieval,  Renais 


ance.  Baroque  and  Modern  areas. 
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The  Department  of  Fine  Art  requires  no  pre-requisite  courses  taken  at  the 
secondary- school  level.  At  this  University,  the  three  basic  courses,  FAR  100, 
!00  and  Fine  Art  320  are  sufficient  for  admission  to  all  other  courses.  There 
.s  no  pre-requisite  to  FAR  200;  but  Fine  Art  320  will  be  limited  to  those  who 
lave  taken  FAR  200,  unless  the  student  has  demonstrated  particular  ability  by 
us  previous  record.  Because  the  History  of  Art  is  taught  in  chronological 


un 


sequences,  the  absence  of  a knowledge  of  what  has  gone  before  can  prove  a seri- 
dus  impediment  to  proper  study.  In  the  third  and  fourth  years,  language  pre- 
requisites will  also  be  required  because  much  of  the  literature  is  available 
mainly  in  languages  other  than  English. 


To  gain  sufficient  credits  for  the  Type  A certificate  at  The  College  of 
Education,  it  is  recommended  that  the  student  take  the  Studio  Programme  to  the 
maximum  of  courses  offered  in  studio,  plus  FAR  100,  200,  FineArt  320  and  a 
fourth-year  course  on  American  and  Canadian  Art,  the  total  requirement  of  42 
5 credits  being  made  up  by  related  courses  in  Philosophy,  History,  Languages, 
Anthropology,  East  Asian  Studies. 

Entrance  to  the  Graduate  School  will  normally  be  available  to  those  having 
taken  at  least  ten  courses  in  Fine  Art,  one  of  which  may  be  a studio  course,  and 
which  must  include  FAR  100,  140/141,  200  and  Fine  Art  320.  Applicants  must  also 
hetj  ^ave  taken  at  least  one  additional  course  in  each  of  the  four  major  areas  of 
western  art:  Ancient,  Medieval,  Renaissance,  Baroque,  and  Modem.  The  courses 
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in  Anthropology  (Anthropology  323)  and  East  Asian  Studies  (East  Asian  Studit  t#  PeI 
331)  are  to  be  counted  as  Fine  Art  courses.  Because  a reading  knowledge  of  ; Ls'^5’ e 
least  two  languages  is  necessary  for  the  M.A.  degree,  there  will  normally  bt 


pre-requisite  courses  in  two  languages,  though  the  candidate  has  only  to  prcjjP 


read' 


a reading  knowledge  gained  by  any  means  whatsoever.  The  student  should  re- 


member that  the  graduate  programme  will  complete  his  specialization,  and  she lc  a 
not  neglect  the  opportunity  when  an  undergraduate  to  explore  the  programmes  #ill  o 
fered  in  History,  Languages  and  Literature,  Philosophv  and  the  Social  Scienc;l  i«i°t'ie 

Mi,  W 

For  the  student  considering  a career  as  an  artist,  the  Studio  Programmes 
designed  to  assess  his  potential,  maintain  him  in  the  conviction  of  his  ulti 
mate  intention,  and  prepare  him,  on  graduation,  to  enrol  in  postgraduate  pre, 
fessional  training.  Such  a student  would  profitably  choose  introductory 
courses  in  the  Social  Sciences,  Philosophy,  and  the  other  modes  of  modem  ex 
pression  - Music  and  the  literatures.  The  courses  do  not  aim  to  provide 
technical  competence  to  the  level  of  that  of  a trained  artist. 
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French  studies  in  the  University  of  Toronto  provide  varied  and  f lexibleip- 
proaches  to  one  of  the  world's  great  languages  which,  together  with  its  litei- 
ture,  holds  a position  of  unique  importance  in  a Canada  committed  to  a confront 
practical  and  imaginative  acceptance  of  bilingualism. 


The  University  of  Toronto  is  happily  aware  of  the  great  strides  made  in:he 
last  twenty  years  in  the  teaching  and  learning  of  French  in  the  secondary 
schools.  Our  basic  first-year  course,  French  120,  assuming  satisfactory  com 
pletion  of  Grade  XIII  French,  is  devoted  to  consolidating  the  previous  ex- 
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perience  of  students  in  reading,  writing  and  speaking  French,  while  acquaint^ 
them  with  the  range  of  advanced  studies  open  to  them  in  university  and  provij.i)!; 
some  significant  experience  in  various  areas,  such  as  language,  literature  al 
civilization.  This  basic  course,  conducted  entirely  in  French,  as  are  the  g :at 
majority  of  our  courses,  will  include  intensive  language  practice,  and  much  : 
this  will  involve  carefully  planned  work  in  one  of  the  language  laboratories 
that  serve  students  of  French  in  all  the  Colleges.  The  practical  skills  thu 
developed  will  find  a natural  outlet  in  the  discussion  and  essay-writing  in 
French  which  will  be  a part  of  subsequent  courses.  The  basic  course  is  also 
available  in  second  year,  or  even  later  to  students  who  are  not  speciali zing n 
French.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  omitted  in  whole  or  in  part  by  special ’ 
qualified  students  who  pass  a searching  test,  and  these  may  proceed  directly  o 
a more  advanced  course. 


Supplementary  to  the  basic  course,  two  literature  courses  including  Freih 
and  French-Canadian  literature  of  the  twentieth  century  will  be  open  to  firs: 
year  students.  In  these  courses  the  student  will  be  introduced  to  the  inten  ve  j.(s 
study  of  vital  works  of  literature  and  also  to  the  various  approaches  - histri-  ... 
cal,  biographical,  psychological,  analytical,  structural,  etc.  - any  of  whicl  t(1 
should  be  familiar  alternative  avenues  to  the  appreciation  of  literature. 


Programmes  representing  specialization  in  French  may  be  entered  in  secoi. 
year,  and  in  second  year  will  normally  embrace  a choice  of  up  to  four  course: 
from  the  following  groups:  1)  the  main  trends  of  French  and  French-Canadian 
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literature;  2)  various  genres  - poetry,  theatre,  the  novel,  criticism,  etc. 
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, i various  periods;  3)  advanced  language  - phonology,  morphology  and  syntax, 

^ s listics,  etc.;  4)  language  practice  courses;  and  5)  courses  of  independent 
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sidy,  normally  with  a small  number  of  students  grouped  in  one  tutorial  that 
’iiludes  readings,  discussions  and  papers. 

Third-  and  fourth-year  courses,  interchangeable  and  open  to  qualified  stu- 
its,  will  offer  further  studies  in  literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  our  own 
(V,  and  other  options  in  advanced  language  courses:  Semantics,  historical 

immar,  structural  grammar,  comparative  stylistics,  phonostylistics , etc. 


From  such  a wealth  of  courses  students  of  widely  differing  tastes  and  needs 
uate!  ,y  select  satisfying  Programmes.  Some  enthusiastic  specialists  in  French  might 
' r iect  to  take  the  maximum  of  French  courses  allowed,  three  in  the  first  year  and 
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, average  of  four  in  each  of  the  other  years,  but  a student  may  be  regarded  as 
specialist  in  French  so  long  as  a minimum  of  9 courses  is  satisfactorily  com- 
eted.  Such  a student  may  qualify  for  entrance  to  a Type  A certificate  Pro- 
amme  in  Franqais  at  The  College  of  Education.  Many  specialists  in  French  may 
sh  to  pursue  parallel  studies  in  other  languages  - Latin,  English,  German, 
alian,  Spanish  or  Russian  - so  qualifying  for  entrance  to  a Type  A certificate 
ogramme  in  two  languages.  Other  specialists  will  wish  to  enrich  their  Pro- 
•amme  in  French  with  closely  related  studies  in  Linguistics,  Classics,  History, 
lilosophy.  Art,  Music,  etc.  Specialists  in  other  disciplines,  perhaps  parti- 
ilarly  in  the  social  sciences,  will  frequently  find  French  a natural  complement 
o their  programmes.  Still  others  who  prefer  a broad  general  programme  will 
ave  the  same  wide  choice  of  electives  in  French  following  the  pre-requisite 
asic  course.  These  combinations  are  limited  only  by  the  student's  ingenuity 
ad  the  time-table. 

Well-qualified  students  who  have  not  completed  Grade  XIII  but  successfullv 
ass  an  entrance  examination  which  tests  their  reading  ability  in  French  may 
e admitted  to  a series  of  courses  in  which  the  emphasis  will  be  on  reading  of 
elected  literary  works  in  French,  with  sections  conducted  in  English. 


’ 


|arv  Students  planning  to  specialize  in  French  are  urged  to  present  at  least 

rvc(:  sirade  XII  Latin,  which  is  necessary  for  a study  of  the  history  of  the  language 
e„  tnd  medieval  literature,  and  is  a requirement  for  graduate  study  of  French. 


In 


(pjjjiieu  of  such  Grade  XII  Latin,  a beginner's  course  in  Latin  may  be  taken  as  part 
provit pf  student's  programme. 
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gin  Undergraduate  Secretary : 


Professor  D,  P.  Kerr 


Professor  N.  C.  Field 


Departmental  Office:  928-3375 

Geography  at  the  University  of  Toronto  emphasizes  the  study  of  the  relation 
between  man  and  his  environment,  the  changing  social  and  economic  interactions 
of  people  and  the  spatial  patterns  of  such  physical  features  as  climates,  land- 
forms,  soils  and  vegetation.  The  study  of  the  relation  between  man  and  his 
environment  brings  to  light  the  manner  in  which  man  has  used  the  physical  re- 
sources of  his  environment  in  the  past  and  is  using  them  now;  it  can  point  to 
the  ways  in  which  man  should  use  his  environment  in  the  future.  These  studies 
lead  to  a better  understanding  of  such  problems  as  air-  and  water-pollution  and 
over-population  that  are  of  concern  today.  In  Physical  Geography  studies  are 
undertaken  to  investigate  physical  processes  that  take  place  on  the  earth  and 
to  examine  their  relation  to  man's  economic  and  social  development.  In  the 
study  of  Economic  Geography  which  is  one  of  the  most  popular  fields  of  Geo- 
graphy, emphasis  is  placed  on  the  allocation  of  the  uses  of  land,  the  flows 
of  goods  and  people,  such  as  migration,  commuting,  trade,  transportation  and 
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the  location  of  industry,  both  in  an  evolutionary  and  optimizing  sense.  Sue 
studies  are  highly  important  to  the  understanding  of  urbanization  and  to 
regional  economies. 


All  studies  in  Geography  are  concerned  directlv  or  indirectly  with  the 
broad  theme  of  man  and  society.  Each  societv  has  been  affected  by  the  phvsi 
environment  in  which  it  has  lived;  it  has  in  turn  changed  and  continues  to 
change  the  environment. 


Geography  is  an  important  and  well-established  subject  in  the  secondary 
schools  and  there  is  a continuing  demand  for  qualified  teachers.  Geographei 


are  in  demand  at  all  levels  of  government,  service,  in  the  Federal  Departments 


Energy,  Mines  and  Resources  (with  a special  demand  in  the  Water  Resourches 
Branch),  External  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce,  Northern  Affairs,  Regional 
Development,  and  other  branches.  Many  graduates  of  an  undergraduate  program, 
in  Geography  proceed  to  an  M.Sc.  degree  in  Urban  and  Regional  Planning.  In 
world  of  business,  graduates  in  Geography  have  attained  success  in  marketing 
firms,  transportation  companies,  and  consulting  agencies. 
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Geography  is  a natural  component  of  many  interdisciplinary  programmes  o 
study.  For  example,  Geography  already  plavs  an  important  role  in  the  Latin 
American  Studies  Programme  and  offers  courses  (particularly  those  dealing  wi 
specific  regions)  that  would  form  valuable  complements  in  programmes  of  stud; 
dealing  with  Canada,  the  United  States,  the  U.S.S.R.,  China,  or  Western  Euro 
Physical  Geography  and  Geomorphologv  have  close  connections  with  Geology,  Ci’jl 
Engineering  and  Archaeology.  Studies  in  Climatology  and  Biogeography  have 
relevance  to  programmes  that  emphasize  Biology  or  other  sciences,  especially 
those  concerned  with  ecological  studies  that  form  a necessary  basis  for  in- 
vestigation of  all  aspects  of  land,  water  and  air  pollution.  Geography,  Hisijrv 
(particularly  Economic  History),  and  Cultural  Anthropology  can  be  combined  e: 
fectivelv  by  the  student  interested  in  problems  of  the  past  such  as,  for  exaiilef®1^ 
the  manner  in  which  European  patterns  of  land-holdings  and  agriculture  were 
adapted  to  life  in  the  New  World  by  the  European  settlers,  and  how  these  pat- 
terns altered  as  the  New  World  developed.  Geography,  Economics  and  Sociolog) 
join  forces  to  tackle  many  contemporary  problems  such  as  those  of  urban  grovi,  Wo; 
regional  disparities,  and  resource  management.  Students  should  note  that  Mats-i-it: 
matics  now  plays  an  ever-increasing  role  in  modern  Geography  with  the  develop 
ment  of  models  permitting  quantitative  analysis  of  particular  problems. 
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The  Programme  in  Geography  has  been  devised  to  provide  the  student  with  p si  the 
integrated  pattern  of  specialized  study,  the  completion  of  which  confers  on  fls  ^ the 
student  a measure  of  professional  status.  Admission  to  a graduate  programme  fn  MU  to 
the  Department  of  Geography  at  the  University  of  Toronto  normally  requires  upr  "isol 
second-class  standing  in  the  later  years  of  this  Programme.  Students  followig  arisi 
different  programmes  are  usually  required  to  take  a two-year,  rather  than  a cs-lip,  i 
year,  M.A.  programme.  The  admission  requirements  to  a Type  A certificate  prd  Is  si 
gramme  for  secondary-school  teachers  include  at  least  24  credits  (8  courses)  i icn of 
the  major  field  and  at  least  18  credits  (6  courses)  in  related  disciplines.  | sites 


A student  may  enrol  in  the  Geography  Programme  in  the  second  year.  This 
Programme  requires  at  least  nine  full-courses  (or  the  equivalent  of  half- 
courses) in  Geography  during  the  four  years  of  the  undergraduate  Programme  iscic 
together  with  a one-week  Field  Gamp  in  September  of  the  third  year.  Of  these  rical < 
nine  courses,  four  are  specified  (GGR  100,  Physical  Geography;  GGR  270,  AnalyiL-  rttl 
cal  Methods;  GGR  320,  Philosophy  of  Geography;  GGR  491,  B.A.  Thesis)  as  givin  (texj 
the  necessary  overall  background  for  specialization  in  anv  aspect  of  Geograph,,  live! 
The  remaining  required  five  courses  should  be  selected  from  a list  of  ontionsi  toj 
in  various  branches  of  Geography,  after  consultation  with  the  Department,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  most  suitable  combination  for  specialization  in  a given  San 
field  and  to  ensure  that  an  appropriate  breadth  of  viewpoint  is  also  gained,  i rtf 
specialist  in  Physical  Geography,  for  example,  should  include  at  least  one  co'sefei 
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ense'  Stl  j,  Human  Geography.  GGR  100  should  be  included  in  the  second-vear  programme  if 


Pi 
"lies  to 


to  i was  not  taken  in  first  year,  and  a student  should  complete  at  least  three 
Ography  courses  by  the  end  of  his  second  year.  A student  can  enter  this  Pro- 
imme  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  his  third  vear,  but  should  consult  the  Depart - 
'^li  k\ r it  to  determine  what  courses  or  summer  assignments  mav  be  required.  Enrolment 
the  fourth  year  of  the  Programme  is  onen  onlv  to  those  students  who  will  have 
mpleted  nine  Geography  courses  (including  the  four  required  courses  and  the 
laid  Camp)  by  the  end  of  their  fourth  year.  There  is  no  specified  limit  on 
e maximum  number  of  Geography  courses  that  can  be  included  in  this  Programme, 
seconda|,:t  students  are  strongly  advised  to  take  at  least  one-third  of  their  courses 
other  related  disciplines.  Faculty  advisors  are  available  for  consultation 
to  what  are  appropriate  course  combinations  to  satisfy  each  student's  parti- 
lar  interests. 
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GGR  100,  101  and  220  are  available  to  students  who  enter  the  first  vear. 
student  who  intends  to  specialize  in  Geography  and  enter  the  Geography  Pro- 
amme  in  second  year  is  advised  to  take  no  more  than  two  of  these  courses  in 
s first-year  programme  (all  three  are  also  available  to  second-year  students), 
id  to  select  the  remaining  courses  to  suit  his  interests.  The  following  courses 
•e  suggested  for  consideration,  as  complementary  to  a Geography  programme: 

JT  100,  140,  ECO  100,  SOC  100,  HIS  120,  FRE  120  ( or  another  language),  MAT  110 
: 134  or  135,  GLG  100,  RIO  100  or  120,  CUM  120,  and  PI IY  135  or  130.  Mathe- 
itics  is  strongly  recommended  to  students  interested  in  advanced  work  in  Phvsi- 
il  Geography  or  in  the  more  mathematical  branches  of  Urban  and  Economic  Geo- 
faphy.  Courses  in  the  sciences  are  desirable  for  those  who  plan  to  specialize 
i Physical  Geography. 


GEOLOGY 


:or  hairman  of  Department: 

1 were  j 


Professor  E.  W.  Nuffield 


Departmental  Office:  928-3021 


se  pat 
cioio 

angujlj  Geology  is  the  science  of  the  earth.  It  includes  all  knowledge  of  the 
hat  I ji'arth  - its  origin,  history,  structure,  composition,  and  mineral  wealth  - and 
level*  he  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  processes  that  change  the  earth.  A 
lost  comprehensive  subject,  it  may  be  divided,  for  convenience,  into  three 
>road  branches:  Geophysics,  in  which  modern  methods  of  Physics  are  used  to 

: with:  (reveal  the  nature  of  the  interior,  of  the  outermost  skin,  and  of  the  atmosphere 
■s  oil  ground  the  earth,  and  to  study  the  enormous  forces  that  have  acted  and  are  still 
iraJ  acting  to  change  the  earth;  Geochemistry,  in  which  experimental  and  analytical 
resir  nethods  of  Chemistry  are  used  to  understand  the  chemical  processes  which  have 
olloaii igiven  rise  to  the  rocks,  oceans,  and  mineral  wealth  of  the  earth;  and  Geo- 
an at:  biology , which  deals  with  the  origin  and  evolution  of  living  things  on  the 
te pro-  .earth1  s surface  throughout  geologic  time.  Because  Geology  involves  the  appli- 
es): cation  of  the  fundamental  sciences  towards  understanding  the  earth,  its  studv 
ies,  requires  a grounding  in  mathematics,  and  in  the  principles  and  methods  of 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  or  Biology. 


Geology  offers  a rewarding  career  for  both  male  and  female  students  who 
me  have  scientific  ability  and  who  are  interested  in  studying  the  earth.  A geo- 
these  logical  study  begins  with  observations  made  in  the  field;  these  are  then 
Analti  j brought  back  to  the  laboratory  where  further  observations  are  made,  and  pos- 
givin: j siblc  explanations  proposed  and  tested.  Some  geologists  prefer  to  work  ex- 
^rap|ii  elusive ly  in  the  field;  others  prefer  to  work  in  the  laboratory;  and  vet  again 
tions  i others  divide  their  time  between  the  field  and  laboratory. 

1 iB 

ten  Ij  Many  graduate  geologists  enter  industry,  using  their  knowledge  in  the 
ied,  search  for  oil  and  mineral  deposits.  Others  work  for  the  federal  and  pro- 
e ccs  vincial  surveys,  where  they  are  involved  in  mapping  and  understanding  rocks  on 
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a wider  scale.  Still  others  have  become  involved  in  the  search  for  fresh  w;^ 
in  arid  areas,  in  oceanography,  and  in  the  exploration  for  resources  at  the  31 
tom  of  the  seas.  Perhaps  the  most  exciting  project  in  store  for  geologists  5 11 ’ „ 

the  investigation  of  rocks  from  the  moon  and  planets.  Because  the  Programming tT  rr 
Geology  is  well  grounded  in  Mathematics  and  basic  science,  graduates  are  abj 
to  transfer  to  related  disciplines,  such  as  materials  science,  solid  state  j|l,aiain 
phvsics,  or  metallurgy  for  additional  universitv  training  or  employment. 


An  increasing  number  of  the  more  interesting  positions  open  to  geologic 


require  graduate  experience.  Graduates  from  the  Programme  in  Geology  are  p:lj  :r? 


pared  for  advanced  study  towards  the  M.Sc.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  most  fields 


and 


si  in 


sucl 


geology.  Graduates  of  the  interdisciplinary  Programme  in  Physics  and  Geolo 
are  eligible  for  graduate  work  in  Phvsics  and  Geology. 

H Because 

For  those  students  who  seek  to  specialize  in  Geology,  a Programme  of  sljv 
is  offered,  building  on  a first  year  that  includes  CUM  120,  MAT  135  or  134  j jlisite  t°r 
PHY  130;  GLG  120  is  recommended  to  students  as  part  of  tine  first-year  progr;nfiea  stJ 
but  can,  if  desired,  be  deferred  to  the  second  year.  Students  interested  ii 
the  biological  aspects  of  Geology  should  include  BIG  100  or  120  in  their  fin- 
year  programme.  In  the  second  year,  the  programme  requires  CUM  221,  GLG  22C 
the  half-course  GLG  221,  and  GLG  120  if  not  taken  in  first  year,  as  a neces.'jrp 
basis  for  specialization  in  any  aspect  of  Geology,  and  students  can  select  tjf ilte  Ml 
area  of  specialization  by  choosing  any  two  courses  from  BOT  220,  MAT  335,  PI  P11'  " 


ii  field 


130  and  ZOO  240.  Preparation  for  GLG  221  is  best  met  by  taking  CSC  148  (a  ill 


course)  in  first  year,  but  if  necessary,  CSC  238  may  be  taken  in  the  Fall  ten  ^cate 
of  the  second  year. 


In  addition  a Programme  in  Physics  and  Geology  is  offered  that  provides 
preparation  for  graduate  work  in  Geophysics  and  for  application  of  Geophvsie 
to  geological  exploration  work.  The  Programme  builds  on  a first  year  that 
would  include  CUM  120,  GLG  120,  MAT  140  and  150,  and  PHY  120.  The  second-ver 
programme  requires  CUM  221,  GLG  220,  MAT  230,  244  and  246  (244  and  246  are  Ilf 
courses)  and  PHY  220;  it  is  recommended  that  PHY  221  be  taken  as  an  extra 
subject. 


GERMAN 


Chairmen  of  Departments : 


University  College: 
Victoria  College: 
Trinity  College: 

St.  Michael's  College: 


Professor  H.  N.  Milnes 
Professor  G.  W.  Field 
Professor  D.  A.  Jovce 
Professor  V.  Muel ler-Carson 
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Enquiries:  928-3186 
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For  the  past  two  hundred  years  Germany,  together  with  Austria  and  Germa 
speaking  Switzerland,  have  played  increasingly  important  roles  in  European  lfe,:uar 
both  as  leaders  in  commerce  and  industry  and  as  the  homelands  of  important 
musicians,  philosophers,  scientists,  psychologists,  and  religious  and  politi'il Btjrailu 
thinkers.  Their  scholars  are  unrivalled  in  such  fields  as  Biblical  Studies  ,11  kit  an 
Philosophy,  Archaeology,  Art  and  Music  History,  and  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Modern  literature  in  Germany  is  equally  distinguished.  It  developed  late.  ie  lurk 
first  great  writers  appeared  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  isit 
from  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Heine  to  Brecht  and  Thomas  Mann  they  have  remained  liita 
vigorous  and  individualistic,  and  concerned  with  the  widest  range  of  human 
problems,  philosophical  and  psychological,  moral  and  religious,  social  and 
economic. 


University  courses  in  German  offer  a thorough  study  of  the  language  and)f  :of 
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,r  freslh  language  and  of  the  more  important  authors  from  the  Middle  Apes  to  modern 
,es  at!;tj(3S.  Language  study  includes  phonetics  and  laboratory  work,  oral  expression, 
!e(%sT nslation,  and  essay-writinp.  In  the  senior  years  students  receive  advanced 
' Hraifl;  gua pe  traininp  and  may  choose  from  a variety  of  courses  in  literature  and  in 
esaft  tl  development  of  the  lanpuape.  Scholarships  for  study  at  Herman  universities 
1(^  stat; a:  available  for  graduate  students,  and  the  Herman  government  sponsors  flights 
tiHermany  and  summer  work  for  undergraduates. 

5 SMljJ Herman  may  be  profitably  studied  in  combination  with  other  languages  and 
’BY to  i eratures , with  Linguistics,  Philosophy,  or  History.  It  is  offered  as  an 
: fields  0 ion  in  such  programmes  for  specialists  in  English,  Music,  and  Pine  Art,  and 
fool;F, ms  itself  a part  of  programmes  that  specialize  in  languages  and  linguistics. 

Because  it  is  a well-established  fact  a young  student  learns  languages  more 
*of  e . i ly  and  more  thoroughly  than  an  older  one,  Hrade  XIII  is  the  normal  pre- 
w li(  njuisite  for  university  courses  in  Herman.  For  departments  or  faculties  that 
’rprof  r^uire  a student  to  learn  to  read  scholarly  Herman,  however,  provision  is  made 
'ested  f • appropriate  instruction  for  beginners  and  for  guidance  in  reading  in  speci- 
‘heir f;  a, zed  fields  for  those  who  already  have  some  knowledge  of  the  language. 

|f  I I 

a nece  ; The  successful  completion  of  a four-year  Programme,  including  seven  ap- 
select  y^priate  courses  in  Herman,  entitles  a student  to  do  graduate  work  in  the  De- 
335J  jrtment.  A knowledge  of  Herman  is  also  a valuable  asset  in  many  other  fields, 
148  (a,  .eluding  foreign  service.  For  information  concerning  admission  to  Type  A 
call|  irtificate  courses  at  The  College  of  Education  the  student  should  consult  the 
(liege . 


■.airman  of  Department: 
dergraduate  Secretary: 


HISTORY 

Professor  A.  P.  Thornton 
Professor  T.  A.  Sandquist. 
Departmental  Office:  928-3364 


Every  subject  taught  in  a university  has  a social  context.  History,  in 
articular,  is  relevant  to  the  study  of  all  disciplines  no  matter  how  special- 
ised. The  study  of  History  leads  the  student  into  the  records  of  mankind, 
lis  past  illuminates,  although  it  mav  not  directly  guide,  the  conditions  of 
le  present.  To  have  no  interest  in  History  is  to  have  no  interest  in  the  pre- 
;nt,  no  reasonable  view  of  the  future,  and  no  analysis  of  oneself. 

The  Department  of  History  at  the  University  of  Toronto  at  present  consists 
f sixty  full-time  members  of  staff,  whose  professional  interests  range  through 
ach  diversified  fields  of  History  as:  British  and  Commonwealth,  Canadian, 

ast  /Vsian,  Hast  European,  European,  Latin  American,  Russian  and  United  States, 
dens'  'n  the  British  and  the  European  fields  the  medieval  as  well  as  the  modern 
earferiods  are  fully  covered.  Other  fields  such  as  Hreek  and  Roman,  Near  Eastern 
ant  ! nd  Islamic  History  are  taught  by  other  departments.  We  aim,  in  the  various 
oiitfc  ;nder graduate  courses  of  the  Department  of  History  to  introduce  the  student  to 
dies,  ,s  wide  and  as  deep  a range  of  study  as  is  possible, 
ry.  ] 

te,  ! Our  basic  approach  to  instruction  in  these  courses  is  to  combine  lectures 
But  'ith  a small  tutorial  group,  in  which  the  students  and  the  tutor  can  explore 
lined  historical  problems  in  depth.  In  upper  level  courses  instruction  mav  take  the 
m orm  of  a lecture  without  tutorial  groups,  or  seminars  without  lectures. 

Hid  j 

Students  who  seek  to  specialize  in  History  are  required  to  enrol  in  the 
listorv  Programme  with  the  Department.  The  second  year  of  this  Programme  con- 
an8  gists  of  a minimum  of  two  courses  in  history.  The  Department  encourages  each 
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history  specialist  to  define  his  own  interests,  and  considers  it  a matter  o'  , joU] 
primary  importance  that  each  history  specialist  pursue  an  academically  collect  1 


teachi’ 


and  sensible  programme  of  study.  Through  its  system  of  advisors,  the  Depart 


will  assist  each  specialist  in  choosing  his  history  courses  and  his  other  c(r$ 
in  order  that  he  might  better  be  able  to  construct  a carefully  integrated  p;j. 
gramme . 
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The  Department  does  not  require  a (trade  XIII  pre-requisite  for  entry  iii 
the  first-vear  course  in  History.  It  does  not  require  the  first-year  Histor 
course  either  for  entry  into  the  Programme  for  specialists  or  as  a pre-requit 
to  any  further  History  course.  The  Department  recommends,  however,  that  a r:. 
year  student  who  intends  to  specialize  in  History  include  the  first-vear  Ili^r 
course  in  his  programme.  In  this  course  the  student  is  given  a general  intro- 
duction to  the  historical  discipline.  In  his  subsequent  years  he  will  deve  i 
his  knowledge  in  the  fields  of  his  particular  choice. 


Students  who  wish  to  obtain  a Tvr»e  A certificate  must  conform  to  the  r<ja-"e' 


lations  laid  down  by  The  College  of  Education,  i.e.  a minimum  of  nine  cours<! 
in  History.  Students  who  intend  to  follow  their  undergraduate  education  wilt 
graduate  work  should  confer  on  their  programme  with  departmental  advisors. 


ISLAMIC  STUDIES 


j»t  of  c 
Ills  stii 

i Sf 


Professor  R.  M.  Savor> 


Professor  L.  M.  Kennv 


Chairman  of  Department: 

Undergraduate  Secretary: 

Departmental  Office:  928-3307 

The  discipline  of  Islamic  Studies  is  concerned  with  the  total  culture  c*d 


civilization  of  the  Islamic  world  from  the  advent  of  Islam  in  the  7th  centuo  mr 
A.D.  up  to  the  present  day.  By  "Islamic  world"  is  meant  those  regions  where 
Islam  is,  or  was,  the  dominant  religion.  It  is  therefore  not  limited  to  the 
Middle  East,  but  includes  areas  as  far  apart  as  North  Africa  and  Spain  on  tl 
one  hand,  and  China,  Malaya  and  Indonesia  on  the  other.  Todav,  about 
450,000,000  people  call  themselves  Muslims.  The  study  of  Islamic  civilizatin 
thus  introduces  the  student  to  the  culture  of  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  1 
population  of  the  world. 


The  discipline  of  Islamic  Studies  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  the 
literature,  history,  religion,  philosophy,  thought,  art  and  architecture  of  he 
Islamic  world  as  defined  above.  Because  languages  are  the  key  to  the  under- 
standing of  any  culture,  courses  are  offered  in  the  four  principal  languages 
of  Islam,  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish  and  Urdu.  Of  these,  Arabic  is  the  most  i- 
portant;  Arabia  was  the  birthplace  of  Islam,  and  Arabic  is  the  language  of  t'e 
Qur'an,  the  revealed  scriptures  of  Islam.  Today,  Arabic  is  the  common  langige 
of  people  from  Morocco  to  the  borders  of  Persia,  and  from  Syria  to  the  Sudarj 
But  Muslims  speaking  and  writing  Persian,  Turkish  or  Urdu  have,  through  the 
centuries,  made  a vital  contribution  to  that  unique  cultural  achievement  whih 
we  call  Islamic  civilization. 


The  discipline  of  Islamic  Studies  is  conceived  in  the  broad  tradition  c| 
the  humanities.  Its  special  appeal  is  that  it  affords  the  student  the  op- 
portunity of  studying  a non-Western  civilization.  No  longer  can  the  West  be 
content  to  ignore,  or  to  have  only  vague  and  prejudicious  ideas  about,  a sul 
stantial  proportion  of  mankind.  It  follows  that  the  civilization  of  Islamic; 
merits  study  for  its  own  sake. 


ism  i 
tfcittf 
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There  are  many  careers  open  to  students  in  Islamic  Studies.  These  incl.de 
university  teaching;  specialist  Islamic  librarian  (for  those  qualified  in  be h 
Islamic  Studies  and  Library  Science);  public  administration;  business;  high 
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TOttcfJs  ool  teaching;  Islamic  art  and  archaeology  (usually  connected  with  work  in 
:a^vco!  ny  eums) ; journalism,  and  bibliographical  work. 


■S  other!  ; At  the  graduate  level  opportunities  for  advanced  study  are  also  provided, 
:eMeJa[  graduate  students  are  encouraged  to  take  courses  in  other  departments  and 
citres  in  addition  to  courses  specificallv  related  to  Islamic  Studies.  Such 
oartments  and  centres  include  the  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies,  the  Centre  for 
r entrJi  iguistics , the  Centre  for  International  Affairs,  the  Department  of  Philosphv, 
sar Histlt. i Pontifical  Institute  for  Medieval  Studies,  and  the  Centre  for  Russian  and 
Pr«-reJf5t  European  Studies.  There  are  many  areas  of  research  in  which  fruitful  co- 
i that]  (^ration  is  possible  between  the  discipline  of  Islamic  Studies  and  other  dis- 
:-vear||  n lines:  for  example,  with  Hispanic  Studies,  for  the  studv  of  Islamic  civili- 

leralii  htion  in  Spain;  with  Medieval  Philosophy  and  Classics,  for  the  influence  of 
ill  ilei;  i>o-Platonism  on  the  Muslim  scholastic  theologians  and  political  philosophers, 
name  but  one  possible  area;  with  llistorv,  for  the  studv  of  those  periods 
iring  which  there  was  close  contact  between  Islam  and  Christendom,  for  in- 
to the  ance,  the  Crusades,  the  Mongol  invasions  of  western  Asia  and  eastern  Europe, 
ie  co®  ,d  the  600  years  of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  and  with  International  Affairs,  for 
itioiu;  |e  study  of  political  and  social  developments  in  the  modern  Islamic  world. 

'isors,!  r the  linguist,  the  philosopher,  the  historian,  the  social  scientist,  and  the 
udent  of  comparative  literature,  the  interaction  between  the  two  civilizations 
'fords  stimulating  comparisons.  Students  should  have  these  opportunities  in 
nd  when  selecting  the  courses  in  their  undergraduate  programmes. 

The  undergraduate  Programme  for  students  seeking  to  specialize  in  Islamic 
;udies  is  distinguished  primarily  by  its  insistence  on  real  competence  in  at 
:ast  one  Islamic  language.  A student  intending  to  proceed  to  graduate  work 
1 this  discipline  would  be  urged  to  study  a second  Islamic  language,  but  this 
; not  mandatory.  At  the  same  time,  no  proper  understanding  of  Islamic  civili- 
ition  can  be  achieved  without  a thorough  knowledge  of  Islamic  history.  The 
-slamic  Studies  Programme  combines,  therefore,  a minimum  core  of  three  courses 
n each  year,  of  which  one  shall  be  a language  course,  and  one  an  Islamic 
iiistory  course.  A wide  variety  of  options  is  offered  in  each  year.  Students 
iho  intend  to  enrol  in  this  Programme  are  urged  to  contact  the  Department  of 
slamic  Studies  before  the  end  of  their  first  year,  so  that  the  options  which 
est  suits  their  interests  and  needs  may  be  selected.  The  number  of  pre-requis- 
tes  for  courses  has  been  kept  to  a minimum,  but  the  senuential  nature  of 
anguage  teaching  requires  that  a less  advanced  language  course  will  normally  be 
he  pre-requisite  for  a more  advanced  language  course. 


cents 
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A student  who  has  fo 
courses)  will  automatical 
ie  has  satisfied  the  admi 
i student  who  has  not  so 
I che  graduate  school  will 
urovided  that  (a)  he  sati 
(Of  Graduate  Studies,  and 
may  consider  necessary  to 


1 lowed  the  Islamic  Studies  Programme  (minimum,  nine 
lv  be  eligible  for  graduate  work  in  the  field  provided 
ssion  requirements  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies, 
specialized  as  an  undergraduate  but  seeks  to  do  so  in 
be  admitted  to  a graduate  programme  in  Islamic  Studies 
sfies  the  basic  admission  requirements  of  the  School 
(b)  he  takes  such  additional  courses  as  the  Department 
make  good  his  deficiences  in  any  particular  area. 
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ITALIAN  AND  HISPANIC  STUDIES 


jM!  |, Chairman  of  Department: 

.[  j Undergraduate  Seore  tary: 

i sill  | 


Professor  J.  !l.  Parker 
Professor  S.  B.  Chandler 


Departmental  Office:  928-3394 


ITALIAN 


To  study  "Italian"  is  not  only  to  acquire  a language,  but  also  to  study  a 
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rich  literature  and  a manv-sided  culture  that  have  plaved  an  important,  and  sdk'i' 
times  dominant,  role  in  western  civilization.  For  Canadians,  the  Italian  coi|j  W ^ 
bution  bears  a special  significance,  since  the  vast  influx  of  Italians  in  rents125' 
years  has  brought  changes  in  our  way  of  life  and  a living  presence  to  reinfojfc 
traditional  Italian  influences  and,  in  time,  to  enrich  the  meaning  of  the  te*® 
"Canadian". 


bf 


At  the  University,  courses  are  offered  for  beginners  in  the  language  an 
for  students  with  Crade  XIII  standing  (or  equivalent)  in  the  subject.  Stres 
is  laid  on  both  the  spoken  and  written  language  and  opportunities  are  providdl 


y 

Hispanic 
m cuitu; 


the  ex 


for  practice  in  each  year.  In  the  first  year,  beginners  receive  an  intensive  re  in 


rest  «i 


course  including  work  in  the  language  laboratory  (ITA  100),  while  those  with; 
Grade  XIII  standing  are  introduced  to  twentieth-centurv  literature,  while  coil 
tinuing  their  study  of  the  language  (ITA  120).  Of  the  two  additional  course 
one  (ITA  140),  open  to  both  groups  of  students,  discusses  Italian  thought  in 
this  century  and  the  impact  of  Italy  on  the  world  of  today,  the  other  (ITA  1 ) tcJ f°r  ■ 
open  to  beginners  only,  provides  extra  language  practice.  In  the  second  yea  ting  or  e 
two  courses  are  offered,  of  which  students  may  choose  either  or  both:  one  o'lBten l^ngi 

nineteenth-century  literature  (ITA  220),  the  other  on  twentieth-centurv  lite  - first  ye: 
ture  (ITA  221),  with  language  practice  in  each.  In  the  third  year,  it  is  pl  -Ul»l>< 
ned  to  offer  a core  course  on  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  (ITA  320)  and  fo  priori 


half-courses  on  eighteenth-century  literature  and  thought,  the  Renaissance  awi 
Italian  linguistics  and,  in  the  fourth  year,  a course  on  Renaissance  poetry,  pi 
and  nine  half-courses  on  various  aspects  of  the  Italian  language  and  its  ■glhisti 
historical  development,  on  the  Renaissance  theatre,  the  Baroque  period,  Dant  laid  lex 
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the  poetry  of  the  thirteenth  century,  modem  literary  criticism  and  some  fea 
of  contemporary  Italian  literature.  In  the  fourth  year,  as  there  will  be  no 
core  course,  the  student  will  have  complete  freedom  of  choice.  In  all  vears 
outstanding  literary  works  are  read  not  only  for  their  individual  artistic 
value,  but  also  to  illustrate  the  outlook  and  intellectural  climate  of  their 
age.  Group  discussions  and  the  preparation  of  reports  and  essays  are  import, tn 
means  to  this  end.  fBillll  ir 


111  lite 
,ili  Aner 


ITA  100  or  120  are  pre-requisites  for  second  vear  courses,  ITA  220  or  2 
for  third  year  courses,  and  ITA  320  for  fourth  year  courses,  since  each  sue-  trt 
ceeding  year's  work  requires  an  increased  knowledge  and  preparation.  In  ad-  irentei 
dition,  ITA  100  or  120  are  co-requisites  for  ITA  140  or  141,  and  ITA  320  for 
other  third  year  courses.  HiJersi 


With  the  recent  marked  growth  of  Italian  in  the  high  schools  of  Ontario 
openings  for  teachers  qualified  in  Italian  and  another  language  are  increasi  ^ 
At  the  university  level,  there  has  existed  for  some  vears  in  North  America  a 
shortage  of  faculty  members  in  Italian.  In  addition,  the  study  of  Italian,  BflSfJio 
of  other  modern  languages,  may  prepare  students  for  such  careers  as  the  fore  ;n  ;,wr 
service,  publishing,  journalism,  and  commercial  or  cultural  relations  bet wee 


Canada  and  Italy. 


Italian  may  be  combined  with  other  modern  languages  and  literatures,  in 
eluding  English;  the  appreciation  of  mutual  influences  will  broaden  the  stu- 
dent's understanding  of  each.  The  three  great  Italian  writers  of  the  fourte  ,th 
century,  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  and  the  Italian  Renaissance  of  the  ti 
following  centuries,  profoundly  influenced  other  European  literatures.  Ital  ■'nation  i 
also  combines  naturally  with  Latin,  and  is  useful  in  Fine  Art  or  Music.  Itaj.an  |r 
will  join  in  programmes  for  students  who  intend  a joint  specialization  on  an; 
equal  basis  with  each  of  the  other  modern  languages  and  with  Latin;  these  re  lirt^, 
two  courses  in  Italian  and  the  equivalent  in  the  other  language  in  each  of  t 
second,  third  and  fourth  years,  and  at  least  one  course  in  each  subject  in  t 
first  year.  Thus  a specialist  student  would  take  ITA  100  or  120  in  first  ve 
220  and  221  in  second  year,  and  further  courses  in  Italian  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years.  He  could  take  additional  courses  in  Italian  if  he  wished  and  i 
his  programme  permitted.  Such  a selection  of  at  least  seven  courses  would 


|ld 
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ifv  him  for  entry  into  graduate  studies  in  Italian  at  most  universities,  or 


an$  in 


J'ini  a Type  A programme  at  The  College  of  Education.  At  present,  Tvpe  A certi- 


. ‘f i 


of  the 


tes  may  be  gained  in  Italian-and-Erench,  and  Italian-and-Latin. 


ST-  'ISH_ 

Hispanic  culture  offers  a varietv  probablv  unrivalled  bv  any  other  modern 
^ we  :ern  culture.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Spain  was  the  vital  point  of  contact 
" ^r:ieween  the  Christian  and  Islamic  civilizations;  in  its  Golden  Age  it  led  the 
e ?rot:w z in  the  exploration  and  settlement  of  the  New  World,  and  established  a great 
lntensHr; ire  in  the  process;  today  it  is  estimated  that  the  Spanish  language  is  the 

0Se  w':  tl1  rd  most  widelv-spoken  in  the  world. 

while  A 

1 com,  phe  subject  "Spanish"  is  mainly,  but  by  no  means  exclusively,  concerned 
w:h  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Spanish-speaking  peoples.  Courses  are 
o ered  for  beginners  in  the  language,  as  well  as  for  those  with  Grade  XIII 
nding  or  equivalent  in  the  subject.  Stress  is  laid  on  both  the  spoken  and 
0ll!w;tten  language,  and  opportunities  are  provided  for  practice  in  each  vear.  In 
first  year,  beginners  receive  an  intensive  course  including  work  in  the 
tls?liguage  laboratory  (SPA  100),  while  those  with  Grade  XIII  standing  read 
ant^s  ected  works  of  modern  Spanish  literature,  while  continuing  their  studv  of 
5a®  t:  language  (SPA  120).  Of  the  two  additional  courses,  both  open  to  both  groups 
FoetrI  0:  students , one  (SPA  140)  provides  a survev  of  the  social,  artistic  and  intel- 
*ts  l.tual  history  of  Spain,  the  other  (SPA  141)  investigates  the  history,  struc- 
U#  t< *e  and  lexical  content  of  the  Spanish  language.  In  the  second  year  a student 
5‘cializing  jointly  in  Spanish  and  another  language  takes  the  core  half-course 
(language  practice  (SPA  220),  and  three  of  the  half-courses  devoted  to  modern 
finish  literature  (prose,  poetry  and  drama)  (SPA  221-3)  and  to  a survey  of 
I ini sh  American  civilization  (SPA  224).  Another  course  (SPA  225),  for  those 
tW  ;i  teres  ted  in  the  analysis  of  the  Spanish  language,  will  be  introduced  in  the 
Mission  1970-71.  In  the  third  year  it  is  planned  to  offer  a core  half-course 
PA  320)  involving  language  practice,  and  other  half-courses  on  the  historv  of 

Ie  Spanish  language,  the  phonetics  of  Spanish,  Spanish  prose,  verse  and  drama 
the  Golden  Age,  and  Spanish  American  literature  before  the  twentieth  centurv. 
the  fourth  vear  a core  half-course  of  language  practice  (SPA  420)  will  be 
pplemented  by  a course  on  medieval  Spanish  literature  and  half-courses  on 
dern  Spanish  American  verse,  prose  fiction  and  thought,  and  modern  Spanish 
ijiama,  verse  and  prose.  In  all  years,  outstanding  literary  works  are  read  not 
ly  for  their  individual  artistic  value,  but  also  as  illustrations  of  the  outlook 
tarif  d intellectual  climate  of  their  age.  Group  discussions  and  the  preparation  of 
reasi  [ports  and  essays  are  important  means  to  this  end. 
ica  a 1 

ian, | li  SPA  100  or  120  are  pre-requisites  for  second-vear  courses,  SPA  220  for 

fon:  lird-vear  courses,  and  SPA  320  for  fourth-year  courses,  since  each  succeeding 
stKfjbar's  work  requires  an  increased  knowledge  and  preparation . In  addition, 

’A  100  or  120  are  co-requisites  for  SPA  140  or  141,  and  SPA  220  for  other 
3cond-year  courses, 
ii  i 

Opportunities  for  qualified  teachers  of  Spanish  and  another  language  exist 
'urtc;  tii  the  high  schools  of  Ontario.  At  the  university  level,  the  demand  for  teach- 
ers of  Spanish  language  and  literature  continues  unabated  in  North  America.  In 
Itali!  ddition,  the  study  of  Spanish,  as  of  other  modern  languages,  may  prepare  stu- 
dents for  such  careers  as  the  foreign  service,  publishing,  journalism,  and 
n an  commercial  and  cultural  relations  between  Canada  and  Spanish-speaking  countries, 
ert  ihe  development  of  closer  relations  between  Canada  and  Latin  America  will  extend 
jf tl j) he  range  of  available  opportunities, 
in  t' 

Spanish  may  be  combined  with  other  modern  languages  and  literatures,  in- 
md  luding  English;  the  appreciation  of  mutual  influences  will  broaden  the  stu- 
iiiifllent's  understanding  of  each.  Spanish  joins  in  programmes  for  such  combined 
d ipecial i zation  on  an  equal  basis  with  each  of  the  other  modern  languages;  these 
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require  two  courses  in  Spanish  and  the  enuivalent  in  the  other  language  in  l|l''or' 
of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years,  and  at  least  one  course  in  each  subj:t 
in  the  first  year.  Thus  a specialist  would  take  SPA  100  or  120  in  the  firs.  , ^e,s 
year;  SPA  220  and  either  221  or  222  in  the  second  vear;  SPA  320  and  three  jl#^n 
further  courses  in  Spanish  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  He  could  take  fu  h o^anai 
courses  if  he  wished  and  if  his  programme  permitted.  Such  a selection,  amciit : in ^ 
to  the  equivalent  of  seven  courses,  would  qualifv  him  for  entry  into  a Tvpei|l*Pca' 
course  or  Graduate  Studies  in  Spanish.  At  present.  Type  A certificates  mayij,  :herePu 
gained  in  English-and-Spanish,  and  French-and-Spanish. 

|:.g  neigl- 
ii:e  the 
I(alizin| 

Portuguese,  tne  language  or  Portugal  ana  ot  brazil,  is  spoken  ov  moredia 
one  hundred  million  people  on  four  continents:  Europe,  Africa,  Asia  and  Air -i  lhat  ide< 

Twenty  percent  of  all  residents  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  Brazilians,  wqjik!  Ma' 
test  to  the  truth  that  one  out  of  every  five  Americans  - North,  Central,  So settled 
speaks  Portuguese  natively.  jj  ije:  Ho 

■.tore  i 

Portugal's  literature  began  on  a high  note  in  the  twelfth  centurv,  and .e tissues 
discoveries  in  the  Renaissance  led  her  to  all  comers  of  the  globe.  In  the  as 
two  decades  Portugal  has  given  to  Canada  manv  thousands  of  new  citizens;  an  heProf 
Brazil  is  attracting  the  attention  of  Canadians  through  her  vast  potentials^  toes  (of 
a land  of  culture,  of  natural  resources,  and  of  industry.  M and < 

Kylsr  at 

It  is  with  Brazil  that  the  Portuguese  studies  at  the  University  of  Tor IflfUle : 
arc  particularly  concerned,  although  the  outstanding  European  heritage  is  b lukattei 
means  forgotten.  Through  small  classroom  and  language  laboratorv  groups,  t Wion 
introductory  course  (Portuguese  300)  offered  in  third  year  provides  basic  i Ljtitut 
struction  in  grammar,  conversation,  reading  and  writing.  The  second  course  4;jervic 
(Portuguese  420)  offered  in  fourth  year  in  learning  sequence  is  an  introduc  o%ition 
to  the  wealth  of  Brazilian  literature:  poetrv,  prose  and  drama.  In  additi  , 

the  Department  of  Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies,  to  which  this  discipline  be  n ftipi i 
offers  a rapid-reading  course  in  Portuguese  to  students  and  staff  of  anv  FaijilljUe! 
and  concrete  plans  are  under  way  to  increase  course  offerings  in  all  branch'  o^arf 
Portuguese-Brazi  lian  linguistics  and  literature. 

Portuguese  300  and  Portuguese  420  serve  the  Programme  in  Latin  America 
Studies  and  any  student,  specializing  or  not,  who  may  wish  to  begin  a study  f 
a new  language  in  a higher  year. 

LATIN  AMERICAN  STUDIES  I [ [ 


C}iairrnn  of  Department:  Professor  K.  L.  Levy 

I linpi: 

departmental  Office:  928-3360  | 1S(Sti 

I fistic 

This  interdisciplinary  Programme  for  specialists  which  brings  together  he  ,7f 
departments  of  Anthropology,  Geography,  History,  Italian  and  Hispanic  Studi<  , 
Political  Economy  and  Sociology  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  cultu:1 
and  civilization  of  the  two  hundred  million  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  Central  ;d 
South  America  who  speak  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  ...;s 

, sts, 

Dr.  Johnson  once  said  that  Columbus's  discovery  gave  a new  world  to 
European  curiosity.  Canadian  curiosity  is  at  present  "discovering  a new  wo:d 
in  Latin  America,  and  for  that  matter  Latin  America  is  beginning  to  "discovdl 
Canada.  At  this  moment  of  mutual  discovery,  the  University  of  Toronto  Latin  ; 

American  Studies  Programme  (part  of  which  - that  dealing  with  language  and  1 
literature  - is  based  solidly  on  a century-old  tradition  of  Spanish  teachin; 
can  play  a significant  role  in  providing  the  student  with  the  linguistic,  ii| 
tellectual  and  cultural  guidance  that  he  needs.  |' 
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/ Until  World  War  II  there  were  next  to  no  Canadian  diplomatic  missions  in 
Sfiish  and  Portuguese  America;  Canada's  gaze  was  directed  chieflv  towards 
■fjope.  The  situation  has  changed  in  the  last  twenty  vears,  and  Canada  is  now 

■U  take  J 
ction,  •, 

L; in  America.  There  are  good  reasons  whv  we  in  Canada  should  inform  ourselves 
l1lt!  t-v.0  rnrMiK i ; cr>.ii-Vi  n f i-Jio  sin  r -can  Ho  a s members  of  the  Western  Hemi- 


■eresented  in  every  country  in  Latin  America.  During  the  same  period,  the 
rion  of  Canadian  Hispanism  has  broadened,  by  adding  to  its  traditional  in- 
t(2St  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  a vigorous  concern  with  the  cultural  panorama  of 


afut  the  republics  south  of  the  Rio  Crande. 

Sjere  we  must  come  to  terms  intelligently  with  our  Spanish-  and  Portugese- 
s’aking  neighbours,  gauging  their  hopes  and  fears  first  hand,  learning  to 
rognize  the  distinctive  patterns  of  their  fabric  of  life,  and  at  the  same 

t e realizing  that  we  have  with  them  manv  things  in  common. 

n OV  PPM 

P"'"  What  ideals  do  the  two  hundred  million  people  south  of  the  Rio  Grande 
la,ls'c  rish?  What  are  their  economic,  political  and  social  traditions?  How  have 
ira^  fiy  settled  the  continent  and  developed  its  resources?  What  is  their  cultural 
hitage:  How  do  they  react  as  human  beings?  In  short,  what  makes  them  tick 

(id  - more  important  still  - what  makes  them  kick?).  These  are  some  of  the 
:r  1 t iad  issues  with  which  the  Latin  American  Studies  Programme  concerns  itself. 

In  ! 

-ens;i  j programme  provides  a thorough  grounding  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

^tiLjiguages  (one  being  begun  in  the  first  vear  of  the  Programme,  the  other  in  the 
tird),  and  offers  a panoramic  view  of  the  literatures  written  in  them,  both 
hinsular  and  American  (a  mature  understanding  of  the  Hispanic  past  being  in- 
1 of‘  ispensable  for  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  American  present).  It 
^eiS:  ::uses  attention  on  Latin  America's  historical  development  and  geographical 
ouos':  (ganization,  its  human  and  social  patterns,  as  well  as  its  economic  and  politi- 
*,as’Ci  i:l  institutions.  The  Programme  is  intended  to  prepare  students  for  the  diplo- 
coursi  ijtic  service  and  other  government  agencies,  international  in  scope,  as  well  as 
ntrodi;  r positions  in  university  teaching  and  in  industry, 
additi  | 

linet*  I Since  some  direct  contact  with  the  Latin  American  contemporary  scene  is 
anv&  t only  desirable  but  indeed  essential  to  a meaningful  programme  of  this  kind, 
tad  Udents  ar  encouraged  to  spend  the  third  year  of  the  Programme  studying  at  a 
iversity  in  Latin  America.  Thus  academic  exercise  joins  hands  with  living 
iialitv. 
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LINGUISTICS 


irector s Centre  for  Linguistic  Studies:  Professor  M.  .Joos 

Office  of  the  Centre:  928-3479 

Lew  I 

Linguistics  as  an  undergraduate  study  is  a newcomer  to  the  Canadian  scene, 
t was  established  at  the  University  in  1968  in  response  to  student  demands, 
inguistics  is  not  "language  study"  - it  does  not  teach  a single  language  or 
etlieri  iterature  - there  are  language  departments  for  that,  and  the  Department  of 
Stui  , inguistics  does  not  intervene  in  their  work, 
cult®  jl 

tral  1 The  aim  of  Linguistics  is  to  develop  a worthwhile  understanding  of  how  all 
.anguages  work,  and  of  how  different  languages  use  disparate  means  for  the  same 
rffects.  The  theme  is  the  variety  and  unity  of  human  language.  The  method  is 
:o  ;xploratory.  Ultimately,  the  native  language  (in  our  case  Fnglish)  is  to  be 
wwpxplored  in  detail,  not  by  studying  books  about  it  but  rather  by  examining  what 
sco* people  actually  say  and  how  they  say  it  and  what  effects  result  from  various 
Latn  ways  0f  saying  things, 
and  J 

But  that  analysis  of  F.nglish  is  possible  onlv  for  someone  who  has  learned 
c,  ipljhow  to  look  at  his  own  language  from  an  unprejudiced  point  of  view  - from  out- 
side it,  so  to  speak.  Otherwise  the  exploration  of  one's  native  language  is 


rather  like  trying  to  keep  a fire  in  a wooden  stove.  The  student  in  e lemeriu 
linguistics  learns  a method  for  exploring  any  language,  and  practices  it  or) 
variety  of  materials,  English  and  other.  A student  proceeding  to  a degree  jEW 
pursue  several  lines  of  study  - see  the  course  titles  and  descriptions.  Ik i* 
advised  - and  in  some  programmes  he  is  renuired  - to  take  the  one-vear  basi 
course  (not  some  more  advanced  course  - the  experience  is  important  here  rme- 
than  the  accomplishment)  in  an  "exotic"  spoken  language  such  as  Chinese, 
Japanese,  or  Turkish.  The  intermediate  and  advanced  Linguistics  courses  irlltd 
the  theoretical  bases  and  history  of  linguistics,  a survey  of  a sampling  oiltl  W'iel,at 
world's  thousands  of  languages,  the  principles  of  change  and  variety  in  lar ,-jit,  fr0' 
and  its  social  functions,  the  theory  and  practice  of  how  languages  are  leaiijdpf  ' 
by  children  and  adults,  and  finallv  an  exploration  of  the  structures  in  motm  teutics ' 
English.  tt|iwns 


■iitt 

Undergraduate  Linguistics  is  justified  principally  as  a normal  componednjiiltses) 
a liberal  education.  It  is  naturally  available  as  preparation  for  graduate.  |y toll® 
study  towards  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees,  either  towards  other  professional^oTl^1® 
and  teaching  where  some  training  in  Linguistics  is  increasingly  recognized  ; 
important;  or  towards  work  and  teaching  in  Linguistics  itself,  where  the  dejind  Tie PU1 
for  trained  linguistics  experts  has  exceeded  the  supply  for  the  past  thirty  lit  own  r 
years  and  will  long  continue  to  do  so.  Toronto  undergraduate  Linguistics  wj.l  Uvie1 
serve  as  such  pre-professional  training.  But  that  is  not  what  it  is  most  i-  tjibra,  an 
tended  for. 


■ Hear 

The  primary  aim  is  to  make  a contribution  to  a liberal  education  withi  th»stost 
undergraduate  years,  an  enrichment  of  the  preparation  for  civic  life  and  le.iuiilviisei 
and  for  a broad  spectrum  of  professions,  notablv  the  civil  service,  commerc,  mis  of  I 
diplomacy,  journalism,  law,  politics,  and  teaching,  even  the  teaching  of  chitfs&ucali 
try  but  of  course  more  obviously  the  teaching  of  English,  languages,  or  socitl  ||o;ic 
studies.  The  courses  are  designed  and  arranged  in  a flexible  sequence  with. n ate, 
aim  to  making  any  allowed  combination  (or  any  single  course,  such  as  the  time  Suited f 
which  have  no  pre-requisites)  a rewarding  experience.  This  mav  be  regarded  j L^ned 
the  service  of  Linguistics  to  those  who  seek  a liberal  education.  But  no  cirsexeir 
are  reserved  to  these  students  alone,  and  none  are  reserved  to  specialists,  x-'ation 
cept  that  LIN  221  rather  than  201  should  be  taken  bv  those  who  would  seek  t ifthe 
specialize  in  this  field.  1 jury 

I ill  live: 

There  will  not  be  any  set  programme  for  students  who  seek  to  special  iZ:  in  :to 
Linguistics  by  itself.  Instead,  appropriate  programmes  depend  on  arrangeme  :s 
with  other  single  departments  (or  pairs  of  modern-language  departments),  ea i fe 
arrangement  establishing  one  combined  programme  in  that  discipline  and  Lings-  .* 
tics.  Each  combined  programme  must  include  Linguistics  100  and  220  and  fouil  fc 
other  courses,  one  of  which  may  be  the  basic  "exotic"  language. 

its  ti 

Graduates  of  these  programmes  with  adequate  standing  are  qualified  for  d- 
mission  to  the  one-year  M.A.  programme  in  Linguistics.  Other  students  are 
likely  to  find  that  they  have  make-up  work  to  do  before  admission  to  the  on.' 
year  M.A.  programme.  The  College  of  Education  has  agreed  to  accent  Linguis  cs  ;,te 
100  as  a credit  in  English  for  entrance  to  the  Type  A certificate  programme^  at( 
English. 

Most  undergraduate  Linguistics  courses  are  also  available  to  higher  veils  |1!s, 
so  that  students  may  either  specialize  earlv  in  their  programme,  or  defer 
specialization  to  the  higher  years. 


: airman  of  Department: 
dev  graduate  Secretary: 


Professor  G.  F.  D.  Duff 


Professor  R.  Wormleighton 
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: Mathematics  historically  was  concerned  with  concrete  notions  of  snace  and 

V imber.  From  these  concrete  notions  haye  evolved  such  abstract  ideas  as  "set" 
„ are  k id  "group"  which  form  the  subject  matter  of  contemporary  Mathematics,  and 
esin®  ithematics  today  may  be  considered  as  the  art  or  science  of  making  deductions 

The  deductions  themselves  and  the  methods  used  to  make 


Departmental  Office:  928-3320 
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com  given  statements, 
lem  come  within  the  scope  of  Mathematics,  while  the  original  statements 
/potheses)  largely  lie  outside.  The  observation  that  the  results  deduced  anplv 
3 any  collection  of  objects  and  relations  that  satisfy  the  hypotheses  is  the  lev 
o the  immense  power  and  surprisingly  wide  utility  of  Mathematics. 


The  pure  mathematician  is  interested  in  abstract  mathematical  structures  in 
heir  own  right.  He  is  guided  by  considerations  of  taste,  beauty,  and  rigour 
nd  may  view  his  subject  as  an  art.  The  main  fields  of  pure  Mathematics  are 
lgebra,  analysis,  geometry,  and  topology. 
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The  applied  mathematician  is  more  interested  in  how  he  can  use  those  struc- 
tures to  study  some  aspect  of  the  world  around  him.  Applied  Mathematics,  orig- 
.nally  used  to  describe  the  application  of  Mathematics  to  certain  classical 
Fields  of  Physics,  today  includes  also  such  fields  as  communication  theory, 

!'0^-  numerical  analysis,  and  the  theory  of  games.  Such  areas  as  machine  languages, 
or®  :md  logic  and  automata  form  part  of  the  rapidly  growing  subject  of  Computer 
ce  “iti  Science.  Originally  used  to  describe  the  collection  and  tabulation  of  records 
^et  required  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  a State,  Statistics  today  is  a discipline 
earded  Concerned  with  the  production  and  assessment  of  quantitative  evidence.  Actuarial 
Jtaof  Science  includes  such  topics  as  the  theory  of  compound  interest,  and  the  ao- 
'lists,  plication  of  probability  theory  to  the  hazards  of  survival.  Although  histori- 
scdi  cally  the  main  applications  of  Mathematics  have  been  to  physical  sciences,  con- 
temporary Mathematics  has  significant  utility  for  nearly  all  sciences,  and  for 
such  diverse  subjects  as  Economics  and  Linguistics.  Mathematics  is  the  language 
cialii:  of  precise  thought. 


;)i E1: 1 There  are  then  many  different  motivations  for  the  study  of  Mathematics.  To 
i Lifif ' the  humanist,  Mathematics  is  part  of  the  mainstream  of  human  culture.  To  the 
id  fom  i scientist,  engineer,  or  social  scientist  it  is  an  important  working  tool.  To 
the  mathematician,  it  is  an  end  in  itself.  The  Department  of  Mathematics  at- 
tempts to  provide  courses  to  suit  all  these  diverse  viewpoints, 
d for:  i 

are  , The  professional  mathematician  is  most  likely  to  find  employment  in  uni- 
leoii  versities,  in  the  civil  service  or  in  government  laboratories,  and  in  financial- 
guiil  ly  or  technologically  oriented  business  firms.  Research  positions  require  nost- 
•a*  | graduate  study.  Such  fields  as  teaching,  computing,  applied  statistics,  and 
actuarial  science  offer  opportunities  for  B.Sc.  graduates.  A training  in 
Mathematics  has  traditionally  been  a strong  preparation  for  careers  in  law  and 
r*!|  business;  today  it  is  also  an  excellent  foundation  for  further  work  in  a wide 
er  variety  of  fields  in  the  sciences  and  social  sciences. 


The  sequential  nature  of  Mathematics  means  that  pre-requisites  are  es- 
sential in  many  courses  and  steady  work  is  usually  required.  Students  are 
advised  to  consult  the  pre-requisites  of  second  year  courses  in  which  they  mav 
be  interested.  Where  pre-requisites  are  stated,  they  may  be  waived  for  students 
who  can  demonstrate  adequate  knowledge.  Students  who  wish  to  have  pre-requisites 
waived  are  advised  to  consult  the  Undergraduate  Secretary  two  months  before  the 
beginning  of  term. 
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Students  who  are  contemplating  graduate  work  in  Mathematics,  Applied  Majiek'W'50, 
matics,  or  Statistics  are  advised  to  follow  the  Programme  in  Mathematics.  T«  ;,tv leVe' 
Programme  in  Mathematical  Studies  is  designed  mainly  for  those  who,  after  grlu.  istoric3 
ation,  wish  to  use  their  mathematical  training  in  other  fields;  it  provides  i .consist 
rather  more  flexibility  and  a correspondingly  reduced  emphasis  on  mathematic 
analysis.  The  Programme  in  Mathematics  for  Teaching  is  less  concentrated,  b;.  Lon,  ^ 
also  satisfies  the  Type  A requirements  of  The  College  of  Education.  Programs 
in  Actuarial  Science  and  Computer  Science  are  designed  to  meet  the  specialize  fora5 
requirements  of  those  fields.  For  students  with  interdisciplinary  interests!  will 
Programmes  in  Chemistry  and  Mathematics,  Mathematics  and  Biology,  Mathematic  , to  spec 
and  Economics,  Mathematics  and  Linguistics,  Mathematics  and  Philosophy,  and  ir. jects as 
Mathematics  and  Physics  are  available.  Lnplii 


■ipjliSlW 

The  Department  offers  a wide  variety  of  first  year  courses.  Students  wh  euture ; 
both  Math  A and  Math  B (and  marks  of  75%)  in  Grade  XIII  who  are  con  temp  la  tin  ability, 
programme  of  specialization  in  Mathematics  are  advised  to  take  MAT  140  and  Mflplthi 
150,  while  PHY  120  is  recommended  also.  Students  with  the  same  background  Wi  ability 
can  take  only  one  course  in  Mathematics  should  elect  MAT  139.  Students  with  Ljtle, 
MAT  139  will  have  to  do  some  extra  summer  work  to  follow  the  Mathematics  Pro  jjorfo 
gramme  in  second  year.  MAT  135  and  134  are  designed  for  students  interested  jition 
primarily  in  science  or  social  science  (the  two  are  equivalent  for  pre-requi  without 
ite  purposes),  and  are  less  intensive  than  MAT  139  or  150.  Students  with  le 
than  66%  in  Math  A are  not  advised  to  select  these  courses.  MAT  130  is  a le  1 inthi 
demanding  calculus  course  that  still  provides  an  adequate  foundation  for  fur  erLiOO,  w! 
work.  MAT  110  is  a special  version  of  MAT  130  designed  for  those  without  Gr  e if  j 
XIII  Mathematics.  MAT  120  covers  a selection  of  elementary  topics  in  Algebr  , ffly 
Calculus,  Probability  and  Statistics  and  hence  is  not  recommended  for  studen  L^th 
who  may  wish  to  elect  further  courses  in  Mathematics.  MAT  100  is  designed  a a yea 
cultural  course,  particularly  for  students  in  the  humanities  or  other  non-  BL|i net 
science  fields  who  seek  to  learn  something  about  Mathematics  as  a discipline  toft 
rather  than  gain  a training  in  Mathematics.  CSC  108  or  148  are  Commuter  Scice  - tfei 
half-courses  in  programming  of  which  one  will  be  available  as  an  extra  to  eviv 
first  year  student  who  desires  it.  ;Ei  fte1 


Students  contemplating  enroling  in  these  Programmes  of  specialization 
should  consult  the  requirements  given  elsewhere.  Appointments  for  individua 
counselling  should  be  arranged  with  the  Undergraduate  Secretary  of  the  Denar 
ment . 


MUSIC 


Chairman  of  Department: 


Enquiries:  928-3750 


Professor  G. 


Ridout 


In  the  expanding  horizons  of  contemporary  civilization.  Music  in  the  wic 
understanding,  both  western  European  and  non-western,  both  cultivated  art  foi 
and  popular  music,  is  a vital  aspect  of  our  world.  The  study  of  Music  in  the 
university  opens  to  students  the  past  heritage  of  man’s  spiritual  history,  a? 
well  as  problems  of  the  sociological,  philosophical  and  technological  milieu 
of  modern  life. 
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The  Music  courses  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  present  the  study  c 
Music  as  one  of  the  liberal  arts,  drawing  upon  concepts  of  musical  analysis  ed 
theory  to  allow  exploration  in  depth.  As  the  approach  to  musical  style  is 
historical  and  humanistic,  it  differs  in  many  aspects  from  courses  designed  fr 
the  performer  and  composer.  Professional  performing  skills  are  not  required  )r 
such  a study. 

J I 

Courses  are  designed  in  such  a way  that  no  prior  training  is  required. 
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ius,  an  intelligent  student,  who  evinces  an  interest  in  the  subject  late  in  his 
jcondarv-school  career  will  easily  be  able  to  profit  from  this  studv  at  a uni- 
ersity  level.  The  theoretical  subjects,  given  as  laboratories  in  sunnort  of 
le  historical  and  analytical  courses,  are  also  designed  to  this  end;  at  first 
hev  consist  of  the  rudiments  of  Music  sufficient  to  enable  the  student  to  read 
nd  eventually  to  coordinate  ear  and  eye,  of  ear  training  to  sharpen  aural  per- 
eption,  and  of  harmony  and  counterpoint,  etc.,  to  facilitate  analysis. 
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For  a student  pursuing  a general  programme  of  study,  the  courses  available 
o him  will  serve  to  broaden  his  musical  knowledge  and  taste.  For  those  who 
ish  to  specialize  in  other  disciplines.  Music  will  blend  fruitfully  with  such 
ubjects  as  History,  Fine  Art,  languages  and  sciences.  Students  in  Anthronologv, 
or  example,  would  benefit  greatly  from  certain  upner-vear  options,  such  as 
ithnomusicologv  (music  of  the  world's  peoples),  while  students  in  Fine  Art  or 
iterature  programmes  could  draw  from  a number  of  subjects  relevant  to  their 
peciality.  All  students  are  free  to  choose  from  a wide  variety  of  offerings, 
>rovided  they  have  fulfilled  the  few  necessary  pre-requisites.  To  allow  for 
flexibility,  these  pre-requisites  will  be  available  in  upper  years,  as  far  as 
possible.  For  example,  an  Anthropology  student  may  take  Ethnomusicologv  in  his 
third  or  fourth  year  by  qualifying  for  it  in  his  first,  second,  or  third  year. 

In  addition,  the  student  wishing  to  take  only  one  course  in  Music,  may  take  MUS 
100  without  the  attached  theory  laboratory. 

I 

In  the  Music  Programme  itself,  all  courses  stem  from  the  full  course  in 
MUS  100,  which  combines  a study  of  the  literature  of  Music  with  a laboratory. 
Thus,  if  gifted,  even  a student  who  has  not  studied  Music  previous  to  university 
level  may  enter  the  Music  Progrmme.  Advanced  laboratories  in  theorv  continue  to 
support  the  historically-oriented  subjects  in  MUS  220  and  320.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  years,  the  courses  expand  to  cover  such  matters  as  bibliography  and  re- 
search methods,  some  broad  historical  areas,  several  more  specialized  electives 
(four  of  which  are  to  be  chosen  over  the  third  and  fourth  years)  and  the  nota- 
tion of  early  music. 


:tion 


The  Music  subjects  for  the  specialist,  then,  will  be  MUS  100,  MUS  220 
(studies  in  depth  of  various  aspects  of  musical  literature  and  a supporting 
laboratory),  MUS  320  (Music  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  and  laboratory), 
MUS  321  (Musical  bibliography  and  historical  method),  MUS  422  (Medieval  and 
f,eMI  t Renai  ssance  Music  plus  a supporting  laboratory  in  early  notation),  plus  four 
electives. 

To  qualify  as  a specialist,  the  student  must  study  other  humanistic  dis- 
ciplines; he  should,  therefore,  carefully  select  courses  in  his  lower  years. 
To  support  his  historical  studies  in  his  third  and  fourth  years,  he  will  need 
GER  120  and  221,  HIS  100  and  a second-year  offering  in  History,  PHL  100,  plus 
Aesthetics  and  the  Philosophy  of  Music,  and  one  year  of  Italian. 
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Students  who  wish  to  qualify  for  the  Type  A certificate  in  high-school 
Music  or  to  obtain  training  as  performers  or  composers  are  referred  to  the 
Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Music.  The  Programme  in  Music  of  the  Facultv  of  Arts 
and  Science  is  designed  to  provide  automatic  admission  to  graduate  work  in 
Musicology  in  this  University  and  other  institutions,  and  thence  to  university 
teaching,  research,  and  music  criticism. 
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NEAR  EASTERN  STUDIES 


Chairmen  of  Departments'. 


University  College: 
Victoria  College: 


Professor  R.  J.  Williams 
Professor  J.  Macpherson 


Departmental  Office:  928-3181 
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The  Department  of  Near  Eastern  Studies  is  concerned  with  the  story  of  mar; 
first  breakthrough  from  neolithic  savagery  to  settled  urban  life,  and  the  sub- 
sequent development  of  high  civilizations  in  Egypt  and  the  Tigris-Euphrates 
valley,  and  later  in  adjacent  areas,  down  into  the  Christian  era. 
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The  point  at  which  the  Department  is  content  to  let  other  departments,  su 
as  Islamic  Studies  or  History,  take  over  this  story  is  not  easv  to  define.  Fc! 
the  Egyptologist  and  the  Assvriologi st , 600  A.D.  - the  eve  of  the  Islamic  age 
is  a liberal  limit.  But  some  of  the  languages  spoken  in  the  older  Orient,  sui 
as  Hebrew  or  Syriac,  continued  to  be  used,  at  least  in  scholarly  circles.  Ion 
after  this  date,  and  important  new  contributions  were  made  to  their  literature;, 
so  that  the  Hebraist  and  Syriacist  must  extend  the  limit  to  include  the  Middle; 
Ages.  Hebrew,  indeed,  has  been  revived  within  the  past  centurv  as  a living 


Lear  Eas 


language,  and  thus  in  the  case  of  Modern  Hebrew  the  concerns  of  the  Department  I’M 


of  Near  Eastern  Studies  come  right  down  to  the  present  day. 


The  geographical  scope  of  Near  Eastern  Studies  is  easier  to  define.  It 
comprises  the  area  of  modern  Egypt,  Israel,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Syria,  Turkey,  In, 
Iraq,  and  the  Arabian  peninsula,  although  the  scholar  in  Near  Eastern  Studies 
may  find  his  interests  leading  him  to  the  Indus  Valley,  to  Ethiopia,  or,  fol- 
lowing the  peregrinations  of  the  Jewish  people,  to  Europe. 


Near  Eastern  Studies  clearly  include  a wide  variety  of  disciplines.  Thei 
is  Archaeology,  both  for  the  prehistoric  period  when  the  archaeologist  alone  01 
reconstruct  the  story  of  man's  doings,  and  for  the  historic  periods  when  archa- 
ologist  and  philologist  work  together,  combining  the  evidence  of  tell  and  text 
to  restore  the  fuller  tale.  The  Near  East  is  a particularly  attractive  area  fjr 
the  archaeologist  because  of  its  abundance  of  buried  materials  and  the  fact  tn: 
it  was  here  that  man  pioneered  the  path  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  Archa- 
ology  includes  not  only  the  study  of  humble  potsherds  and  crumbled  walls,  but  f Bit  hi 
reliefs  and  wall  paintings,  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  other  types  of  | ftabi 
ancient  art. 


There  is  also  Philology,  the  study  of  languages  and  documents  with  curiou 
scripts  - Egyptian  with  its  hieroglyphs,  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  dialects 
of  Akkadian  with  its  cuneiform  writing,  Hebrew,  Aramaic  and  its  graceful  siste 
Syriac,  and  Hellenistic  Greek  (some  other  languages  are  taught  only  in  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies).  A knowledge  of  these  languages  is  a key  to  the 
first-hand  study  of  literatures  far  older  than  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  Egyptian 
stories  like  those  of  Sinuhe  or  Wen-Amon,  or  Babylonian  compositions  like  the 
Gilgamesh  and  Creation  Epics,  hold  honoured  Places  in  the  history  of  world 
literature.  The  best  known  body  of  literature  from  the  ancient  Near  East  is, 
of  course,  the  Jewish  Bible,  the  Christian  Old  Testament,  echoes  of  which  are 
heard  in  all  the  great  literatures  of  western  civilization. 


hi  ii 
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The  findings  of  archaeologist  and  philologist  provide  the  raw  materials 
for  the  historian,  who  synthesizes  the  multifarious  data  and  traces  the  broad 
movements  of  progress  and  regression  which  the  student  of  the  ancient  Near  Eas 
must  discern  if  he  is  not  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  vastness  of  the  time  span 
with  which  he  must  reckon. 


'test 


Why  study  civilizations  so  remote  in  time  and  place  from  one's  own  as  the 
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i the  ancient  Near  East?  The  only  adequate  answer  is  that  one  finds  them  in- 
capably fascinating.  But  what  good  do  such  studies  do?  They  provide  the 
ckground  and  the  depth  in  one's  field  of  vision  that  are  necessary  if  one 
iuld  see  western  civilization  in  true  perspective.  Anyone  curious  about  the 
epest  foundations  of  our  own  society  should  consider  taking  at  least  NEH  111, 
.id  perhaps  also  a sequence  in  Near  Eastern  History  in  his  second  and  third 
>ars.  The  student  interested  in  the  westward  shift  of  power  from  the  Near  East 
> Greece  and  Rome,  and  then  to  Europe,  might  combine  courses  in  Near  Eastern 
istory  with  others  in  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  medieval  European  history, 
person  interested  in  the  science  of  Archaeology  can  hardly  omit  to  take  at 
;ast  one  of  NEH  211,  221,  or  231,  which  can  be  combined  with  courses  in 
ithropology  and  Fine  Art.  Someone  particularly  interested  in  the  Hebrew 
:riptures,  the  continuing  fount  of  inspiration  for  both  Judaism  and  Christian- 
ty,  should  take  NEH  241  and  341,  however  distant  their  other  studies  are  from 
he  Near  East. 


3:  i 


The  student  who  wishes  to  savour  the  taste  of  an  original  Near  Eastern  text 
ith  the  full  pungency  that  no  translation  can  every  convey  should  tackle  a 
anguage,  such  as  Hebrew,  either  classical  (biblical)  or  modem.  A person 
iteratuj  pecially  interested  in  Judaism  or  early  Christianity  might  add  Aramaic  or 

ellenistic  Greek  - the  languages  of  a large  corpus  of  Jewish  literature  and  of 
he  New  Testament  respectively  - to  his  study  of  Hebrew  in  his  second  year, 
gyptian  may  be  taken  in  the  second  year  with  no  pre-requisite,  but  some  prior 
nowledge  of  Hebrew  or  Arabic  is  required  for  Akkadian,  whose  clumsy  writing 
;ystem  does  not  adequately  express  some  important  features  in  the  structure  of 
he  language,  which  must  be  reconstructed  by  analogy  with  other  Semitic  langu- 
ages. A student  who  plans  a career  in  Iraqi  Archaeology  and  who  wishes  to 
itudy  Akkadian  might  consider  it  more  practical  to  take  Arabic  rather  than 
lebrew  as  his  first  Semitic  language. 
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A student  wishing  to  specialize  in  any  of  the  generally  recognized  fields 
)f  Near  Eastern  Studies,  such  as  Egyptology,  Assyriologv,  Hebrew  Studies,  Near 
alonti  Eastern  History,  or  Near  Eastern  Archaeology  will  find  the  regulations  for  the 
arc!  constitution  of  an  appropriate  programme  sufficiently  flexible  to  allow  him 
nd  ted  to  select  courses  directly  relating  to  his  interests,  with  a minimum  of  con- 
area:  straint  to  take  subjects  he  may  consider  uncongenial  or  irrelevant.  His  choice 
fact ff 'of  subjects,  however,  will  best  be  made  with  the  advice  of  the  Department.  He 
: would  do  well  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  German  as  early  as  possible,  and  not  to 
neglect  his  French.  Some  knowledge  of  Anthropology  will  be  useful  by  teaching 
him  how  best  to  approach  archaic,  non-western  societies.  A course  or  two  in 
Linguistics  will  stand  him  in  good  stead. 


curitt  | An  inter-disciplinary  programme  in  Ancient  History  can  be  created  by  com- 
lecti  bining  courses  in  Near  Eastern  History  with  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman  History 
sit ! offered  by  the  Classics  Department,  preferably  in  conjunction  with  a course  in 
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Greek  or  Latin  and  another  in  a Near  Eastern  language.  A programme  in  Archae- 
ology can  be  formed  by  combining  courses  in  Near  Eastern  History  with  a selec- 
tion from  the  offerings  of  Anthropology  and  Fine  Art.  The  student  seriously 
interested  in  medieval  Judaism  should  combine  his  study  of  Hebrew  with  as  many 
as  possible  of  Arabic,  Islamic  History  and  Institutions,  Philosophy,  Medieval 
European  History,  Latin,  and  Spanish  or  Italian.  One  interested  in  modern 
Hebrew  literature  should  aim  at  a wide  acquaintance  with  European  literatures, 
particularly  Russian  and  German. 


ils  To  what  kind  of  careers  do  programmes  specializing  in  Near  Eastern  Studies 

road  lead?  A good  background  in  Hebrew  and  Near  Eastern  History  will  be  of  great 
• East  I value  to  candidates  for  the  Rabbinate  or  Christian  ministry.  Other  programmes 
ian  naturally  lead  to  careers  in  museum  work,  archaeology,  or  university  teaching 
and  research. 


The  student  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  proceed  to  a graduate  degree  in  a 


particular  area  of  Near  Eastern  Studies  will  obviously  want  to  follow  an  undd.  :pis 
graduate  programme  in  that  same  area.  But  graduates  with  little  background  Ifther  area 
their  desired  field  of  specialization  are  admitted  to  the  Graduate  D e part  men  ijjf  ,1  ScW 


Near  Eastern  Studies,  although  their  training  must  take  longer  than  in  the  cd;  itin 


of  a person  with  a fuller  background.  The  undergraduate  uncertain  of  where  Mimics, 
interests  really  lie  should  therefore  not  rush  into  a premature  speciali  zati(jllCe  or 0 
in  this  field. 


PHILOSOPHY 


CJuirman  of  Department: 


Professor  T.  A.  Goudge 


Undergraduate  Secretaries: 


Undergraduate  Secretary  (St.  Michael's  College): 

Departmental  Office:  928-3313 


Professor  J.  M.  0.  Wheal  plants  1 
Professor  J.  G.  Slater  ! Kj  from  a 

Professor  A.  E.  Wingell  RUSse 


Philosophy  is  the  most  searching  and  sustained  questioning  of  fundament? 
of  which  man  is  capable.  All  of  us  need  to  understand  ourselves  and  our  worl 
But  a philosopher  is  not  content  to  accept,  uncriticized  and  unanalyzed,  eitl 
the  conventional  platitudes  of  common  sense  or  the  most  respectable  bases  of 
science  and  scientific  method.  The  philosopher's  questions  raise  doubts  aboi 
just  those  dogmatic  but  basic  assumptions  that  men  often  accept  without  exami 
tion.  Nor  does  the  questioning  stop  when  one  has  arrived  at  what  he  believes' 
be  the  first  principles  of  his  thinking.  Once  one  begins  to  examine  the  con- 
ceptual framework  of  knowledge,  morality,  society,  art,  God,  and  nature,  stai 
ing  and  revolutionary  alternatives  force  themselves  upon  us.  Philosophy  is  r 
for  the  intellectually  timid  or  unadventurous. 
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'love  of  wisdom' 


The  Greek  words  from  which  "philosophy"  is  formed  mean  „ ... 

and  all  the  great  philosophers  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  Sartre  and  Russel’ 
are  moved  by  an  intense  devotion  to  the  search  for  wisdom.  What  distinguishe 
Philosophy  from  the  physical  and  social  sciences  is  its  concern  not  only  with 
the  truths  which  are  discovered  by  means  of  specialized  methods  of  investigate, 

but  with  the  implications  such  discoveries  have  for  individual  human  beings  i1 
, . ...  ....  . . . l .mre  a 

their  relations  with  one  another  and  m their  understanding  and  appreciation  f 

the  world  in  which  they  find  themselves.  However,  it  has,  in  common  with  the 
sciences,  an  abiding  interest  in  those  basic  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  le 
physical  and  social  world  which  underlie  even  the  methodology  by  means  of  whih 
scientists  seek  to  explain  their  observations.  It  is  from  the  challenge  both 
to  know  and  to  accommodate  such  discoveries  that  the  most  searching  and  revea- 
ing  philosophical  questions  arise.  Whatever  his  social  status  or  professiona 
role,  each  man  has  a set  of  beliefs  about  the  areas  of  life  which  concern  hi  it' 

The  philosopher  calls  into  question  even  the  most  cherished  of  these,  attemptip 
to  show  that  such  beliefs  are  either  well-  or  ill-founded,  knowledge  or  false 
opinion.  But  the  value  of  the  endeavour  lies  in  the  questioning  itself  and  n: 
in  the  admittedly  impossible  task  of  coming  to  a complete  understanding  of  th 
foundations  of  our  knowledge. 
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Despite  its  intrinsic  merits  and  its  value  as  a means  to  developing  crit- 
cal  awareness,  there  is  no  obvious  practical  application  to  which  the  student 
of  Philosophy  can  direct  his  studies.  The  discipline  is  taught  exclusively  a 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  though  it  is  hoped  that  it  will,  in  the  near 
future,  be  possible  for  graduates  of  a programme  specializing  in  Philosophy  t 
qualify  for  entry  to  a Type  A certificate  programme  at  The  College  of  Educatii 
There  will,  of  course,  be  some  students  who  will  want  to  pursue  graduate  work 
in  Philosophy,  and  to  become  professional  philosophers,  and  manv  who  will  wan 
to  do  further  work  in  fields  such  as  Law  or  Criminology  where  some  knowledge  : 
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ilosophy  is  a distinct  advantage.  Many  students  whose  primary  interests  lie 
other  areas,  such  as  Classics,  Fine  Art,  Music,  Literature,  the  Physical  and 
cial  Sciences,  and  Mathematics,  will  want  to  do  some  work  in  Philosophy,  at 
ast  in  those  areas  related  to  their  own  fields;  e.g. , Greek  Philosophy, 
sthetics,  the  Philosophy  of  Music  or  of  Literature,  and  the  Philosophy  of 
:ience  or  of  Mathematics. 
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A glance  through  the  courses  offered  in  Philosophy  will  inform  any  pro- 
active student  of  the  names  of  some  of  the  philosophers  studied,  and  the 
•jecial  areas  investigated  in  the  Philosophy  Programme  at  the  University  of 
jronto.  With  the  exception  of  the  introductory  course  offered  in  the  first 
jar,  all  courses  are  of  term  length.  A dictionary  or  encyclopedia  will  supply 
tandard  definitions  of  logic,  ethics,  Epistemology  and  metaphysics.  But  who- 
Ver  wants  to  know  what  Philosophy  is  must  do  it.  A student  can  learn  a great 
eal  from  a study  of  what  has  been  written  and  thought  by  such  philosophers  as 
lato  and  Aristotle,  Locke  and  Hume,  Descartes  and  Spinoza,  Kant  and  Hegel, 
ill,  Russell,  and  Wittgenstein,  Husserl,  Sartre,  and  Heidegger.  But  such 
tudv  is,  nevertheless,  only  an  important  preliminary.  To  read  without  joining 
hem  in  their  bold  and  critical  thinking  is  next  to  useless. 
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In  order  to  foster  as  much  interdisciplinary  work  as  possible,  and  to  allow 
laximum  flexibility  to  students  whose  interests  are  not  defined  in  terms  of  the 
raditional  disciplines  and  areas  of  study,  the  Philosophy  Programme  is  defined 
s the  successful  completion  of  at  least  12  half-courses  in  Philosophy  of  the 
student’s  choice  from  those  numbered  200  and  above.  Students  are  strongly  urged 
:o  balance  their  programme  with  courses  in  other  disciplines.  To  ensure  that 
they  are  at  least  minimally  prepared  for  entry  into  the  best  North  American  and 
British  graduate  schools,  students  planning  to  go  on  to  graduate  study  in 
Philosophy  are  strongly  advised  to  include  within  their  programmes  at  least  two 
courses  in  Logic  (chosen  from  PHL  210,  211,  and  212),  two  tutorial  courses  in 
the  History  of  Philosophy  (chosen  from  PHL  218,  219,  222  and  223),  and  two  non- 
historical  tutorial  courses  (those  currently  offered  are  PHL  335  and  PHL  336  in 
Epistemology).  PHL  100,  the  introductory  course  offered  in  the  first  year,  is 
intended  to  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  range  of  topics,  and  methods  of  ap- 
proach, covered  in  the  discipline.  It  is  not  a pre-requisite  for  any  further 
course  offered.  However,  students  who  think  they  might  wish  to  do  senior  work 
in  Philosophy  are  advised  to  take  it.  Many  third-  and  fourth-year  seminars  will 
require  at  least  one  course  in  Logic  as  a pre-requisite  and  some  will  require, 
in  addition  to  this,  at  least  one  course  in  Epistemology  as  a pre-  or  co-requis- 
ite. Thus,  students  who  are  planning  to  continue  taking  courses  in  the  field 
are  strongly  advised  to  take  Logic  in  the  second  year  and  to  take  at  least  one 
course  in  Epistemology  in  either  the  second  or  third  year  in  order  to  ensure 
entry  into  more  senior  courses  of  their  choice. 


PHYSICS 


Chairman  of  Department: 
Associate  Chairman: 


Professor  J.  M.  Daniels 


Professor  R.  L.  Armstrong 


Departmental  Office:  928-2936 

Physics  is  the  study  of  material  phenomena  at  its  most  fundamental  level. 
Everyone  has  heard  of  many  of  the  classes  of  natural  phenomena  in  this  category  - 
heat,  electricity  and  magnetism,  light,  and  atomic  phvsics,  for  example.  The 
basic  principles  of  all  of  these  subjects  were  discovered  by  people  who  con- 
sidered themselves  physicists  (or  perhaps  natural  philosophers),  and  at  the  time 
of  their  discovery  were  considered  a part  of  Physics.  Yet  almost  all  of  these 
have  given  rise  to  engineering  or  technological  developments,  and  in  many  cases 
are  now  considered  separate  branches  of  engineering  on  their  own.  Within  the 
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last  thirty  years,  for  example,  the  whole  of  electronics  and  nuclear  energy  1; 
developed  from  Physics,  and  many  of  the  techniques  pioneered  as  part  of  Phy s ip f 
such  as  x-ray  diffraction,  magnetic  resonance,  and  spectroscopy,  are  now  star:  ;l0n°i 
dard  tools  in  Chemistry,  Biology  and  other  sciences.  For  this  reason  some  krj;. 
ledge  of  Physics  is  considered  necessary  in  order  to  pursue  a career  in  almos 
any  other  science.  Physics  is  a pioneering  science. 
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Another  point  which  must  be  appreciated  is  that  most  physical  phenomena  an 
hardly  be  described  in  other  than  mathematical  terms  and  a good  knowledge  of 
Mathematics  is  essential  for  a proper  understanding  of  Physics,  so  much  so  th: 
almost  one-half  of  the  courses  forming  a programme  that  provides  for  a specialEstsents 
lized  training  in  Physics  must  be  in  Mathematics.  Thus  the  Programme  in  Phvsts iileits  ar 
consists  of  a set  of  courses  in  Physics  (PHY  220,  PHY  221,  APM  246,  MAT  244, 

MAT  239  and  courses  in  later  years  yet  to  be  determined),  which  are  considere  Studif 
to  contain  the  basic  knowledge  which  ought  to  be  possessed  bv  anyone  who  intejpie afc 
to  specialize  in  Physics  or  any  related  subject.  These  courses  are  called  th,  kites' 


"core  in  Physics".  Standing  in  Grade  XIII  Mathematics  and  Physics  is  requirej 
to  enter  the  core  via  PHY  120,  but  without  these  the  Programme  mav  be  entered 
via  PHY  130  in  the  first  year.  The  core  courses  comprise  about  half  of  the 
courses  in  the  full  Programme  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years  at  this 
University,  and  the  student  is  able  to  take  a number  of  additional  courses  in 
Physics  which  are  offered,  and  which  are  essential  if  he  contemplates  graduat 
work  in  Physics.  Alternatively,  the  student  may,  in  addition  to  the  core,  ta 
courses  in  related  subjects  either  to  acquire  specialization  in  some  other  su 
ject  as  well,  or  to  broaden  his  background.  For  example,  the  Astronomy  Pro- 
gramme consists  of  the  Physics  core  plus  a number  of  courses  in  Astronomy 
normally  taken  in  the  third  and  fourth  years;  the  same  applies  to  Geophysics. 
There  is  a Mathematics  and  Physics  Programme  designed  for  those  who  intend  to 
continue  in  Theoretical  Physics,  and  other  programmes  which  may  be  easily  con 
structed  include  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Geology,  Physics  and  Bio- 
logy. In  choosing  his  programme  the  student  should  always  bear  in  mind  what 
his  future  aim  is  and  choose  his  courses  accordingly.  He  should  remember  tha, 
Physics  is  one  of  the  basic  sciences , and  that  one  of  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  study  of  Physics  should  be  versatility  and  an  ability  to  turn  in  ma 
directions. 
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For  those  who  do  not  wish  to  specialize  in  Physics  but  nevertheless  requ'e  tprobe 
a basic  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  Department  offers  a two-year  course  (PH(  l!mst 
130  and  PHY  230),  which  is  a survey  of  most  of  Physics  and  which  can  be  folio  d 
by  many  of  the  other  courses  offered  by  the  Department.  Such  a programme,  wh  e y 
not  having  the  same  degree  of  intensive  specialization  as  the  Physics  Program)', 
is  a useful  alternative  and  can  lead  to  a teaching  certificate  if  the  program:! 


includes  the  number  of  Physics  courses  necessary  for  entrance  to  the  Type  A 
certificate  programme  at  The  College  of  Education.  In  addition,  the  Departmei 
offers  two  one-year  courses  - PHY  135,  which  is  a one-year  course  of  selected 
topics  for  scientists  (and  which  can  be  followed  by  PHY  230  if  desired),  and 
PHY  101,  which  is  a course  about  Physics  rather  than  a course  in  Physics,  in^ 
tended  for  those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  physical  ideas  and  though' 
rather  than  to  learn  Physics  as  a subject. 
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What  career  opportunities  are  there  after  following  a programme  of  specia- 


*11 


ization  in  Physics?  This  is  very  difficult  to  predict.  In  the  last  ten  year:) 
or  so,  the  main  employers  of  physics  graduates  have  been  universities  (which 
have  recently  undergone  a large  expansion)  and  research  institutes  (mostly  umr 
government  controller  sponsorship).  However,  more  and  more  positions  are  becc- 
ing  available  in  private  industry.  Positions  in  industry  seem  to  be  for  the 
most  part  in  developing  industries  - such  as  computing,  or  nuclear  energy  - 
where  no  definite  pattern  of  employment  has  yet  grown  up.  For  a research 
position  a graduate  degree  (M.Sc.  or  Ph.D.)  is  very  desirable. 
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'014MERCE  (Supervisor  of  Studies:  Professor  S.  G.  Hennessey) 

Commerce  courses  offer  opportunity  for  studies  in  economic  organization, 
tccounting,  industry,  trade,  the  legal  environment  of  business,  finance,  in- 
vestments, production,  marketing,  taxation,  administrative  theory,  business 
problems  and  related  topics. 
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Studies  in  Commerce  are  particularly  appropriate  for  students  who  plan  to 
assume  administrative  or  management  responsibilities  on  graduation,  to  undertake 
graduate  studies  in  Economics,  or,  to  pursue  a professional  career  in  Accounting, 
Actuarial  Science,  or  Law. 


In  the  past,  Commerce  subjects  have  been  available,  primarily,  to  students 
in  the  programme  in  Commerce  and  Finance  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Commerce.  These  studies,  established  in  1910,  have  required  extensive  work  in 
§*>  two  ar  as,  Commerce  and  Economics.  The  curriculum  has  been  designed  to  provide 
a broad  and  liberal  education  and  not  merely  a technical  training  for  students 
entering  business.  Most  graduates  are  to  be  found  in  senior  positions  in  a 
great  variety  of  enterprises  including  the  professions,  the  financial  com- 
munity, industry,  insurance,  government  and  the  universities.  Their  careers 
reflect  the  general  objectives  of  the  programme:  the  development  of  a compre- 

hensive awareness  and  the  provision  of  an  education  that  leads  to  meaningful 
participation  in  and  contribution  to  our  society. 
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Beginning  in  the  academic  year  1969-70,  studies  in  Commerce  will  be  more 
generally  available  within  the  Faculty.  At  the  same  time,  the  Commerce  and 
Finance  Programme  will  continue  to  require  serious  studies  in  the  joint  areas 
of  Commerce  and  Economics  and  will  lead  to  a Bachelor  of  Commerce  degree.  The 
general  objectives  of  the  programme  will  not  change.  Students  who  choose  to 
specialize  will  have  a wide  choice  of  options  in  each  year,  but  will  be  required 
to  probe  in  some  depth  in  the  subjects  that  they  establish  as  their  principal 
interest . 

Subject  to  the  necessity  of  placing  limitations  on  numbers,  all  first-year 
students  in  the  Faculty  will  be  able  to  take  two  Commerce  courses:  COM  101 

(Industry  and  Trade),  and  either  COM  100  (Financial  Accounting)  or  COM  102 
(Introduction  to  Commerce).  COM  100  is  preferable  for  those  planning  to  speci- 
alize in  Commerce  and  Finance.  In  this  way  it  will  be  possible  to  gain  some 
useful  impressions  that  will  help  the  student  to  decide  whether  to  specialize 
in  Commerce  and  Finance,  to  take  some  Commerce  courses  as  part  of  another  pro- 
gramme in  later  years,  or  to  take  all  courses  in  disciplines  other  than  Com- 
merce. In  their  first  year,  students  will  be  able  to  explore  such  inter- 
disciplinary possibilities  by  taking  courses,  for  example,  in  Actuarial  Science, 
Economics,  Geography,  Mathematics  and  Political  Science. 

First-year  students  who  have  in  mind  specialization  in  Commerce  and  Finance 
are  strongly  advised  to  take  the  first-year  choices  in  Commerce  noted  above, 
and  in  addition  ECO  100  (Introduction  to  Economics),  and  MAT  134  (Calculus  for 
Social  Scientists).  If  they  do  not  take  these  recommended  courses  they  will  be 
handicapped  in  their  choice  of  subjects  in  their  upper  years;  nevertheless, 
students  without  this  first-year  background  can  enter  the  Programme  in  their 
second  year  by  satisfying  the  course  requirements  indicated  below. 

Past  experience  indicates  that  only  students  with  at  least  a high  third- 
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class  standing  in  first  year  should  attempt  these  specialized  studies, 
do  not  take  the  first-year  options  recommended  in  the  previous  paragraph  musij 
take  COM  100  and  MAT  134  in  the  second  year,  and  so  will  have  limitations  on  ; 
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their  choice  of  other  courses, 
year  of  the  Programme. 


Similar  limitations  will  follow  into  the  third 
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There  are  a number  of  ways  in  which  students  specializing  in  Commerce  am 


Finance  can  arrange  their  choice  of  courses: 


(i)  with  emphasis  on  Commerce:  the  principal  choices  are  available  in 

third  and  fourth  years;  some  students  who  have  done  this  go  directly  into  bus: 


i 


ness,  law,  and  the  government  service;  others  do  graduate  work  in  business 


admin i st rat  ion; 


(ii)  with  emphasis  on  Economics:  here  again  the  real  specialization  coim! 

in  third  and  fourth  years;  there  are  a number  of  sub-choices  within  this  field, 
in  mathematical  economics  and  in  economic  theory,  for  example.  Many  of  the  b< :( iiiies ! 
students  have  so  chosen  and  gone  on  to  graduate  studies  in  Economics,  very  ofp  F 
leading  to  University  academic  careers; 


i.l 


(iii)  with  emphasis  on  Accounting  and  Finance:  many  of  these  people  have 

made  a career  in  accounting  or  in  the  financial  world;  tvpicallv,  a third  or  : 
of  the  class  has  been  so  incluined  in  recent  years.  The  current  re-structurii 
of  the  accounting  profession's  qualifying  and  educational  requirements  will 
probably  make  this  emphasis  more  attractive  in  the  future; 


(iv)  with  emphasis  on  Actuarial  Science:  in  this  way  the  student  can  cor 
bine  his  undergraduate  studies  with  some  progress  towards  qualification  as  an 
actuary;  only  a limited  number  have  done  this  recentlv; 


(v)  in  the  future,  it  seems  likely  than  an  increased  number  of  students 
will  choose  a balanced  selection  of  courses  in  Commerce,  Economics,  and  the  wi; 
range  of  other  disciplines  that  will  be  available;  those  who  so  choose  will  be 
able  to  go  in  almost  any  direction,  including  entrance  to  a Type  A certificate 
programme  of  The  College  of  Education. 


While  these  indicate  the  main  choices  made  by  students,  they  are  merelv 
suggestive;  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  one's  future  career  will  be  severeh 
limited  by  the  choice  of  one  of  them.  The  flexibility  of  the  Commerce  and 
Finance  Programme,  allowing  special  emphasis  on  a number  of  subjects,  promotes 
the  growth  and  development  of  students  who  wish  to  achieve  an  understanding  oi 
our  society  and  who  intend  to  provide  responsible  leadership  in  it. 


ECONOMICS  (Supervisor  of  Studies:  Professor  A.  Kruger) 
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Economics  is  a social  science;  that  is,  it  is  an  exploration  of  the  be- 
haviour of  people  in  society.  Economics  studies  a particular  range  of  human 
behaviour,  that  has  a strong  influence  on  the  structure,  well-being,  and 
development  of  a society. 


Much  of  human  activity  is  directed  toward  the  satisfaction  of  material 
wants.  In  many  areas  of  the  world,  the  greater  part  of  human  effort  must  be 
directed  toward  meeting  the  most  elemental  demands  for  food,  clothing  and 
shelter.  Even  in  technologicall-advanced  societies,  where  these  basic  require 
ments  can  be  met  with  comparative  ease,  the  human  desire  for  more  goods  appear 
never  to  be  fully  satisfied.  In  consequence,  every  society  - regardless  of 
whether  it  is  capitalist,  socialist,  or  communist  in  political  orientation  - 
is  both  competitive  and  co-operative.  It  is  competitive  because  its  members 
contend  with  one  another  to  satisfy  their  individual  wants  out  of  a limited 
supply  of  productive  resources.  It  is  co-operative  because  the  greatest  pos 
sible  supply  of  goods  is  available  when  the  activity  of  producing  them  is 
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s'  ‘liicc >rdinated  and  organized.  The  lives  of  human  beings  are  very  largely  linked 
r3D"  Mother  into  societies  because  of  this  need  for  co-operative  action. 

‘ions  cfl 

Economics  studies  the  social  problems  and  issues  that  arise  out  of  this 
nature  of  competition  and  co-operation  in  every  society.  In  recent  years,  for 
e;mple,  it  has  been  particularly  concerned  with  the  diagnosis  of  two  separate 
'™er^  plnomema:  mass  unemployment,  and  inflationary  price  increases.  It  explores 

tl  roles  of  government,  of  private  business,  and  of  individual  consumers  in 
ration  to  these  and  similar  problems.  Economics  is  similarly  concerned  with 
in  t question  of  growth  from  an  "underdeveloped"  to  a materially-advanced  society, 
into  h I asks  how  this  growth  comes  about,  and  it  asks  what  new  problems  arise  as  new 
’'ness  g wth  is  attained.  Economics  deals  with  any  issue  arising  out  of  the  conflict 
b ween  human  demand  for  material  goods  and  a limited  supply  of  resources  to 
s isfv  those  demands. 

Ms  fiJ'  Because  Economics  studies  human  behaviour,  it  has  links  with  other  dis- 
of the  c > line s in  the  social  sciences.  A student  who  so  desires  can  join  his  courses 
very®  Economics  to  courses  in  Political  Science  or  in  History,  for  example.  It  is 
i fact  possible  to  specialize  in  Political  Economy,  a combination  of  Economics 
ad  Political  Science, 
rale  li|  | 

irdoi  | Economic  theory  now  makes  considerable  use  of  Mathematics  in  some  of  its 
ructur:  inquiries.  A student  who  chooses  to  specialize  in  Economics  should  take  one 
rill  Isic  course  in  Mathematics  (MAT  134  is  recommended).  If  desired,  more  such 
mrses  may  be  taken;  and  several  Economics  courses  draw  quite  heavily  on 
: lithematical  analysis.  However,  these  courses  are  optional,  offered  only  for 
:ose  students  whose  interests  happen  to  extend  along  mathematical  lines. 
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Because  of  the  advances  in  economic  theory,  an  undergraduate  degree  cannot 
ke  the  student  sufficiently  far  to  make  him  a professional  economist.  For 
at  purpose,  graduate  work  is  necessary  - and  one  objective  of  a Programme  in 
onomics  is  to  ready  those  students  who  want  to  go  on  to  graduate  work  in 
onomics.  Graduate  work,  however,  is  highly  specialized,  and  the  undergraduate 
•ogramme  is  not  designed  solely  to  feed  students  into  graduate  school.  Those 
indents  thinking  of  graduate  work  should  seek  advice  from  the  Department  con- 
;rning  their  choice  of  courses. 


Undergraduate  training  in  Economics,  as  in  other  disciplines,  is  directed 

Inward  the  goal  of  a liberal  education.  Its  purpose  is  to  familiarize  students 
ith  the  discipline  of  economic  thinking,  and  so  to  equip  them  for  intelligent 
ppraisal  of  contemporary  economic  problems.  It  is  intended  to  make  students 
ware  of  the  nature  of  economic  science,  and  of  the  directions  in  which  economic 
heorv  is  currently  moving.  It  should  give  students  a solid  preparation  for 
raining  in  such  fields  as  Law,  or  for  entry  into  business,  industry  or  govem- 
ent . 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE  ( Supervisor  of  Studies:  Professor  A.  Kruger) 


The  study  of  Political  Science  at  the  University  of  Toronto  is  wide-ranging 
md  diverse,  including  such  fields  as  political  theory,  Canadian  government, 

,1  international  relations,  and  the  detailed  examination  of  political  life  and 
be  ’rocesses  in  numerous  foreign  societies  (developed  and  developing).  Students 
selecting  courses  in  Political  Science  may  be  thinking  of  a career  in  public 
uiK  ^ervice ; some  may  seek  a more  profound  understanding  of  political  thought  and 
peal  political  processes,  perhaps  for  an  eventual  career  in  teaching;  others  may 
f simply  wish  to  know  more  about  the  world  in  which  we  live.  The  course  offerings 
. in  the  Department  are  designed  to  meet  these  needs:  specialized  courses  (often 
rs  with  a number  of  pre-requisites)  for  those  who  require  detailed  understanding  of 
j particular  fields,  less  specialized  (though  no  less  rigorous)  courses  for  those 
)S.  seeking  a broad  background  in  politics. 
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Courses  in  Political  Science  dovetail  with  programmes  in  most  of  the  o 
disciplines  of  the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities:  Economics,  SociologjPlS°r' 

History,  Philosophy,  and  Psychology.  A student  interested  in  Canadian  studs 
or  urban  problems,  for  example,  would  be  well  advised  to  choose  courses  f ro 
all  these  disciplines,  as  would  someone  interested  in  international  affairs 
foreign  area  studies.  A student  planning  graduate  work  in  the  social  scien®saSL  ' 
should  seek  to  obtain  a basic  understanding  of  each  of  these  disciplines.  :u, 
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dents  who  plan  advanced  work  in  Political  Science  are  strongly  urged  to  ore  ri 
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themselves  with  a solid  background  in  Political  Theory  and  Statistical  Meth'W)1' 
for  these  are  the  tools  of  the  profession.  m&Wl raIt 

Programmes  of  study  of  Political  Science  are  very  flexible  and  contain b ^ 
required  core  courses  in  Political  Science.  Students  seeking  a genuine  und(Bprea cr 
standing  of  the  discinline  are  strongly  urged  to  take  at  least  two  courses  j 'M 
Political  Theory.  Students  are  further  advised  that  POL  100  (Government  of 
Canada),  is  a pre-requisite  for  many  advanced  courses  in  the  field  of  public  |«irect 
administration  and  Canadian  government,  and  that  either  POL  101  (IntroductiijB®  ^ 
to  Political  Science)  or  POL  200  (Political  Theory)  is  a pre-requisite  to  mi  t W carl 
advanced  courses  in  Political  Theory.  jjpchii'fi 

Biiate  nor 

In  planning  his  first-year  programme,  a student  may  choose  anv  five  coi;e 
offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  to  first-year  students.  In  Polii:a  0 
Science,  this  includes  most  courses  numbered  100  to  399,  although  200-  and 
numbered  courses  are  intended  primarily  for  second-  and  third-year  students  jlinii of s 
typical  first-year  programme  might  include  one  or  two  courses  in  Political  i|?f 


Science,  plus  a combination  of  courses  from  the  following  disciplines:  EcoijuJred undei 


ics  (ECO  100  is  strongly  recommended),  English,  Geography,  History,  Mathematic®? 
Philosophy,  Psychology,  Sociology,  a foreign  language,  or  a course  in  the  imtlieh1 
natural  sciences.  Hithest 


PSYCHOLOGY 
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Undergraduate  Secretary : 
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Departmental  Office:  928-3406 


Psychology  is  that  branch  of  science  which  seeks  to  understand  the  be- 
haviour of  organisms,  both  human  and  infra-human,  normal  and  abnormal.  Psycj 
ologv  accepts  the  individual  organism  rather  than  the  collective  or  group  a 
the  unit  of  analysis.  It  attempts  to  determine  how  organisms  perceive,  how 
they  develop  and  change  over  the  course  of  their  life  histories,  how  thev 
choose  among  alternative  courses  of  action  and,  particularly  with  humans,  h 
they  relate  to  their  fellows  and  to  social  institutions.  The  courses  in  thi 
Department  are  designed  to  further  an  awareness  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  Psychology,  its  research  findings,  and  the  means  by  which  psychological 
knowledge  is  acquired.  The  emphasis,  thus,  is  upon  scientific  inquiry,  rath* 
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than  upon  the  development  of  service  skills.  Experimentation,  laboratory  wo;;, 


and  Statistics  are  considered  fundamental  tools  to  basic  Psychology. 


As  a career,  today,  Psychology  is  a heterogeneous  and  far-flung  enterprise, 
and  psychologists  are  far  from  agreeing  on  the  problems  they  should  study,  t; 
methods  they  should  employ,  or  the  theories  that  should  claim  their  allegianu 
As  a research  science,  psychologists  working  in  the  context  of  universities, 
research  institutes  (public  and  private),  and  large  corporations,  investigat 
basic  behavioral  phenomena  in  areas  such  as  physiological  psychology,  com- 
parative (animal)  psychology,  developmental  psychology,  the  psychology  of  in 
dividual  differences,  clinical  psychology,  and  social  psychology.  Ouite  oft 
research  psychologists  collaborate  with  scientists  in  other  fields  to  work  o 
particular  problems.  For  example,  with  medical  scientists  they  may  jointly 
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on  such  problems  as  the  behavioral  effects  of  drugs,  the  behavioral  effects 
sensory  deprivation  (through  prolonged  isolation),  and  the  application  of  con- 
:an s!<d > ioning  to  modifying  behavior  disorders.  With  engineers,  they  may  examine  the 
[!irses1e  ects  of  memory,  perception,  fatigue,  etc.,  on  skilled  performance  of  one  sort 
f.  a^a>jo] another.  In  more  "applied"  settings  psychologists  are  involved  in  such 
ra|  S£lfi  Ids  as  Law,  Medicine,  Education,  Industrv,  and  Religion. 

alines,  I 

’ed  toifI  it  should  be  noted  that  students  who  are  interested  in  Psvchologv  as  a 
lcal ''tjc  eer  within  any  of  the  aspects  suggested  above,  must  be  prepared  for  a period 
tiicallv  ranging  from  three  to  four  years  of  graduate  training.  Cone  are  the 
uCMtli|d/s  when  the  B.A.  was  sufficient  to  land  an  exciting  and  creative  position  in 
™lneti;'ne  area  of  Psychology.  Our  Department,  consistent  with  departments  of 
courseslf >chology  across  North  America,  provides  courses  which  represent  an  exposure 
1 the  basic  subject  areas  of  contemporary  Psychology  and  does  not  provide  for 
i;  direct  training  of  professional  service  skills.  The  courses  mav  be  of 
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tr0(luciE  iue  both  to  the  potential  specialist  within  Psychology  as  well  to  students 
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panning  careers  in  business  and  industry,  in  the  medical  and  legal  professions, 
teaching,  in  nursing,  and  in  social  work.  In  all  cases,  however,  further 
aduate  work  or  on-the-job  training,  or  both,  are  required. 


i the 


To  guide  the  student  wishing  to  specialize  in  the  field  of  Psychology  as 
undergraduate,  the  Department  has  set  forth  certain  guidelines.  First,  a 
nimum  of  seven  courses  (equivalent  to  fourteen  half-year  courses)  in  Psvch- 
ogv  should  be  taken.  This  relatively  small  minimum  number  of  courses  re- 
s:  ;iired  underscores  this  Department's  belief  that  even  the  student  specializing 

II  Psychology  should  be  encouraged  to  take  a variety  of  courses  in  other  areas 
long  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  and  natural  sciences,  but  at  the  same 
.me  the  student  may  take  more  than  the  minimum  of  seven,  if  he  wishes.  Second, 
le  Department  recognizes  that  the  undergraduate  specializing  in  Psychology 
lould,  in  addition  to  content  courses,  have  some  exposure  to  laboratory  techni- 
cs, research  and  statistical  methodology,  and  the  experience  of  conducting  a 
^search  project.  Hence  a laboratory  course  (PSY  320,  321,  or  322)  a statistics 
purse  (PSY  200,  201)  and  a research  project  (PSY  400)  must  be  included  in  the 
inimum  of  seven  courses  in  Psychology.  Third,  although  no  specific  course  pre- 
equisites  are  instituted,  recommended  basic  preparation  for  each  course  is  in- 
icated  in  the  course  descriptions  so  that  the  student  is  appropriately  advised, 
ut  without  restricting  flexibility.  In  addition,  certain  courses  may  have  to 
e restricted  on  a priority  basis  relating  to  the  vear  of  the  student  in  order 
o avoid  overcrowding.  Normally  a student  seeking  to  specialize  in  Psychology 
lould  take  the  introductory  course  in  his  first  year  and  take  additional  psvch- 
logy  courses  in  his  second,  third,  and  fourth  years,  reserving  his  thesis 
research  project)  to  his  fourth  year.  It  should  be  noted  that  any  student, 

;ven  if  he  is  not  specializing  in  Psychology,  may  take  most  if  not  all  of  the 
Psychology  courses  offered  and  may,  in  fact,  defer  the  decision  to  specialize 
in  Psychology  as  long  as  he  can  eventually  satisfy  the  minimum  requirements  for 
ciplf  (special  ization. 

:ai 

Students  who  wish  to  pursue  a career  in  high-school  teaching  with  Psychology 
is  the  subject  of  specialization  may  qualify  for  Type  A certification  at  The 
College  of  Education  by  ensuring  that  they  have  the  equivalent  of  eight  Psych- 
ology courses  (1968-69  requirement).  Students  who  wish  to  go  on  to  Graduate 
study  in  Psychology  (to  the  Ph.D.  level)  to  prepare  themselves  for  careers  as 
teachers  and  research  workers  at  the  university  level,  should  at  the  under- 
liai: 1 graduate  level,  be  prepared  to  complete  the  four-year  programme  for  specialists 
and  should  diversify  their  interests  within  the  body  of  psychological  knowledge, 
jail  By  the  end  of  the  second  year  a student  will  have  had  the  opportunity  of  being 
exposed  to  a cross  section  of  all  major  areas  within  the  discipline.  From  this 
in  he  can  decide  which  fields  within  Psychology  he  wishes  to  study  at  greater 
ft:  depth.  In  third  and  fourth  year  such  opportunity  becomes  available. 
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Enquiries : 928-3057 


Religious  Studies,  as  an  academic  discipline,  is  based  upon  a broad  con 
cept  of  the  fundamental  significance  of  religion  in  human  nature  and  societv 
The  intention  of  the  Department  is  to  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  t’ 
deepen  their  understanding  of  man  and  his  institutions  and  to  explore  in 
various  ways  the  ultimate  questions  and  convictions  which  have  affected  the 
foundations  of  his  life  throughout  history. 
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The  breadth  of  the  concept  of  religion  which  is  assumed  in  the  academic 
approach  to  it  is  reflected  in  the  diversity  of  perspectives  and  methods  in- 
volved in  the  courses  that  are  offered  in  the  Department  as  well  as  in  those 
that  are  recommended  from  other  disciplines.  Furthermore,  students  partici- 
pating in  the  study  of  religion  are  encouraged  to  bring  to  that  study  the 
instruments  of  critical  and  sensitive  enquiry  which  they  have  developed  in 
other  areas. 


Among  the  perspectives  and  methods  included  in  the  discipline  are  those 
History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Sociology,  and  Anthropology.  Using  these, 
separately  and  in  combination,  fundamental  assumptions  and  questions  about  h 
nature,  values  and  beliefs,  which  are  too  frequently  excluded  from  other  fori 
of  enquiry,  are  exposed  and  systematically  probed  in  an  intellectual  atmosph> 
of  freedom  and  thoroughness.  This  process  yields  insights  which  may  then  be 
value  in  other  fields. 
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Throughout  history,  man  has  expressed  his  profoundest  convictions,  ques  on 
aspirations,  and  fears  in  many  ways.  Ilis  art,  philosophy,  conduct,  social  ii 
stitutions,  even  his  theories  about  the  physical  universe,  have  conveyed  and 
illuminated  his  measure  of  himself  and  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  From 
time  to  time  these  forms  of  expression  coalesce  within  a particular  pattern 
and  tradition  which  we  may  identify  as  a "great"  or  a "world"  religion,  but 
along  with  such  religions  - both  within  them  as  well  as  outside  then  - are  tl 
individuals,  each  with  his  own  personal  convictions,  values  and  interpretatics 
of  experience  and  of  the  symbols  by  which  he  represents  to  himself  the  ultinue 
concerns  of  life.  The  examination  of  all  of  this  constitutes  the  academic 
enterprise  which  we  title  Religious  Studies. 
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Those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  these  dimensions  of  human  activity  and 
aspiration  will  find  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  delimit  severely  the 
direction  of  their  enquiry.  There  is  no  one  programme.  Rather,  students  hav 
the  freedom  and  the  responsibility  of  planning  their  own  programme  within  the 
wide  limits  of  available  courses.  The  Department  suggests  to  students  who  wih 
to  specialize  in  Religious  Studies  that  half  of  the  total  number  of  courses 
they  take  in  the  Faculty  be  chosen  from  those  listed  by  the  Department,  and  t; 
other  half  from  the  Faculty's  offerings  as  a whole.  Ouite  unique  and  even  ur 
likely  avenues  of  learning  are  thus  possible.  Faculty  advisors  mav,  of  cours, 
be  consulted  in  shaping  a particular  progranme. 
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To  expand  human  awareness  in  areas  which  affect  directly  the  foundations 
and  quality  of  life  is  not  easy,  but  in  our  age  it  is  vitally  important.  To 
prepare  for  life,  as  distinct  from  preparing  for  a career  or  for  graduate  stilf, 


is  to  learn  how  to  ask  (among  other  things)  ultimate  questions  and  work  towaf 
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stations.  The  Department  of  Religious  Studies  is  committed  to  the  encouraging 

0 this  process  and  the  critical  and  creative  extension  of  it  to  areas  of  in- 
d idual  or  corporate  blindness. 

Students  who  wish  to  continue  into  graduate  schools  of  religion  will  find 
a increasingly  wide  opportunity  to  do  so  in  North  American  universities,  and 
m think  of  their  undergraduate  study  as  preparation  for  this.  Needless  to 
s',  there  are  also  opportunities  to  continue  in  schools  of  Social  Work,  Coun- 
s ling.  Theology,  and  other  fields;  increasingly,  however,  in  such  humanistic 
f:lds  graduate  schools  look  not  at  the  type  of  discipline  in  which  a student 
hi  been  "trained"  but  at  the  depth  and  breadth  of  his  undergraduate  education, 
a1  such.  The  same,  indeed,  can  be  said  of  manv  errmlovers. 

w sociei 

A‘;  A careful  reading  of  course  descriptions  in  Religious  Studies  will  suggest 

1 the  student  with  more  than  one  area  of  interest  a number  of  ways  in  which  a 
jrticular  programme  may  be  constructed,  combining  selection  from  Religious 
!udies  with  offerings  from  other  departments.  For  example,  the  courses  listed 
I the  Department  in  the  calendar  may  be  combined  with  courses  in  Philosophy  or 

acafc  pychology  or  Sociology  or  Political  Science  to  create  an  investigation  in  the 
lychologv  of  religious  expression,  the  phi losophical  analysis  of  religious 
nguage,  the  sociological  analysis  of  religious  institutions,  the  political 
pact  of  religious  institutions  and  belief,  religious  motivations  in  human 
haviour,  etc.  Similarly,  religion  and  the  arts  can  be  creatively  fashioned 
an  area  of  study  by  a selection  of  courses  in  Religion,  Fine  Art,  Music,  and 
ie  Literatures.  By  combining  courses  in  Religious  Studies,  Near  Eastern 
udies,  East  Asian  Studies  and  Islamic  Studies,  a variety  of  programmes  in 
iligious  and  cultural  beliefs  may  be  planned;  the  focus  here  could  be  achieved 
irough  language  study  or  through  works  in  translation.  Not  least  important  is 
ie  possibility  for  comparative  study  of  religions  or  the  study  of  basic  re- 
gious  beliefs  in  one  or  many  cultural  traditions. 
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SLAVIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 


ihairman  of  Department: 
nder graduate  Secretary. 


Professor  K.  B.  Feuer 


Professor  D.  G.  Huntlev 


Departmental  Office:  928  - 34  4 0 


The  Department  of  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures  offers  an  extensive 
ange  of  courses  in  Russian  language  and  literature,  four-year  sequences  in 
zech  (and  Slovak),  Polish,  Serbo-Croatian  and  Ukrainian  languages  and  litera- 
ures,  and  some  advanced  courses  in  Slavic  linguistics.  Within  this  range 
here  are  courses  suitable  for  inclusion  in  a wide  variety  of  programmes  of 
study  irrespective  of  whether  the  student  has  studied  Russian  in  Grade  XIII  or 
lot.  Some  students  may  specialize  intensively  in  Russian  language  and  litera- 
.ure.  Others  may  simply  wish  to  gain  a working  knowledge  of  Russian  to  aid 
:s tiii |:heir  reading  of  important  material  in  another  field,  as,  for  example,  science 
‘l  n social  science;  for  such  purpose  the  two-year  sequence  SLA  100  followed  by 
3LA  201  is  recommended,  although  even  a single  year  can  be  useful.  The  other 
ses  Slavic  languages  and  literatures  may  also  be  included  in  any  programme,  and, 

^d1  “in  particular,  even  in  a programme  that  does  not  contain  Russian.  Language 
M study  in  the  Department  emphasizes  skills  in  using  literarv  materials,  and  it 
:oif  falso  employs  oral  methods,  combining  small  instructional  groups  with  some 
laboratory  or  conversational  practice. 
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Students  who  have  not  studied  Russian  in  secondary  school  should  not  con- 
i'1 sider  themselves  at  a disadvantage  when  considering  specialization  in  the 
stf  Russian  or  Slavic  field.  It  is  still  not  common  for  secondary  schools  to  offer 
Russian,  and  the  Toronto  programme  in  language  is  by  itself  capable  of  providing 
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a very  good  foundations  for  specialized  work. 
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Students  who  have  studied  Russian  in  secondary  school  and  would  like  to 
continue  it,  should  take  SLA  121  (or  SLA  201  if  their  chief  interest  lies  in 
the  natural  or  social  sciences).  If  a student  is  inclined  to  begin  a specia. 
zation  in  Russian  at  the  University,  he  should  include  SLA  100  (first-year 
Russian)  in  the  first-year  programme.  Also  recommended  for  first-year  stude s 
with  an  interest  in  the  Russian  field,  whether  or  not  they  are  studying  Russ n ^ r 
language,  is  the  course  "Problems  of  Russian  Literature  and  Culture"  (SLA  11 
which  is  designed  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  some  gTeat  works  of  Russian 
literature  and  to  some  significant  questions  of  Russian  intellectual  and  soc  l 
development. 


First-year  students  should  also  note  that  they  may  enrol  for  the  Depart 
ment's  courses  SLA  205,  206,  207,  208  (elementarv  Czech,  Polish,  Serbo-Croat 
Ukrainian)  and  also  courses  SLA  215,  216,  217,  218  (Czech  and  Slovak,  Polish 
Serbo-Croatian  and  Ukrainian  literature  and  culture).  All  of  these  courses 
not  offered  in  every  year,  so  students  planning  to  take  them  should  consult  s 
"Schedule"  included  in  the  Department's  list  of  courses,  and  make  their  plan 
accordingly. 


The  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures'  Programme  may  be  literary  or  lingiiB^ 
istic  in  emphasis.  Over  the  four  years  of  the  Programme  there  are  ten  requi.d 
courses,  six  or  seven  of  which  must  be  in  Russian  language  and  literature  wh:s 
the  remaining  three  or  four  may  be  in  Russian  literature,  another  Slavic  lan- 
age  and  literature,  or  Slavic  linguistics.  Among  these  ten  courses  may  be  ii 
eluded  one  or  more  fourth  year  seminars,  which  will  allow  qualified  students  d p5. 
take  up  specialized  subjects  and  to  carry  out  individual  research  projects. 


Students  enrolled  in  this  Programme  are  free  to  follow  their  own  interess 
in  choosing  their  remaining  ten  courses.  Some  may  elect  to  do  further  work 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures,  while  others  will  range  far  afield.  Those 
emphasizing  Slavic  linguistics  will  profit  from  courses  offered  by  the  Depar 
ments  of  Anthropology  and  Linguistics,  while  the  student  whose  primary  conce 
is  literature  may  be  drawn  to  many  other  studies  - in  English  or  other  liter 
tures,  in  philosophy,  psychology,  the  history  of  music  or  art,  in  Russian  an 
East  European  history,  in  Marxism  or  political  sociology. 
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Students  who  proposed  to  study  Russian  and  a second,  non-Slavic  languaj 
with  a view  to  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  should  enrol  in  a programme 
representing  specialization  in  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures  from  their 
second  year.  Within  this  programme  and  including  first-year  pre-requisite 
courses,  students  may  acquire  the  21  credits  (7  courses)  required  for  entry 
into  the  Type  A certificate  programmes  in  English  and  Russian,  or  French  and 
Russian,  at  The  College  of  Education.  Furthermore,  qualified  students  in 
Modern  Languages  and  Literatures  have  the  opportunity  to  spend  their  third 
undergraduate  year  abroad  at  a university  or  universities  recommended  by  the 
appropriate  departments. 
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The  student  whose  interest  in  the  Russian  or  East  European  world  is  pol 
tical  or  historical  or  sociological  can  specialize  in  Political  Science  or 
History  or  Sociology  and  at  the  same  time  take  language  courses,  and  perhaps 
selected  courses  in  literature,  in  this  Department.  Students  planning  to 
specialize  in  Economics,  for  example,  or  in  Psychology  or  Mathematics  or  any 
number  of  other  fields,  who  have  a special  interest  in  the  Russian  or  East 
European  area,  will  find  an  advanced  knowledge  of  Russian  or  of  another  Slavi 
language  an  important  intellectual  and  professional  asset.  In  recent  times 
many  fields  of  research  have  included  serious  and  extensive  work  in  the  Russii 
and  East  European  area  and  in  Russian  and  Asian  studies.  In  academic  fields 
like  History,  Political  Science,  Economics,  Sociology,  professional  careers  c;i 
now  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  some  part  of  the  Russian  and  East  European  are 
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Th  growing  importance  of  Eastern  Europe  in  contemporary  affairs  has  not  only 
gi  n great  impetus  to  the  growth  of  Slavic  studies  in  Western  universities,  but 
:li  like  itias  the  effect  of  making  academic  work  in  these  areas  especially  lively  and 
st  ^te>:vant.  The  study  of  literature,  too,  is  invigorated  by  such  a sense  of  con- 
11  a sMel)orary  relevance. 
rst-yei,f 

^ear stgJ  1 Students  with  literary  interests,  specializing  in  English  or  another  modem 
lvan8Siila guage , will  find  profit  in  the  study  of  Russian  or  another  Slavic  literature. 

students  may  also  find  attractive  the  opportunity  to  take  some  important 
'f Husiiij j};rary  courses  in  Russian  or  other  Slavic  literatures  without  needing  a know- 
^ an<l : le ge  of  any  Slavic  language. 

Graduate  programmes  in  the  Russian  and  Slavic  areas  have  expanded  widely  in 
‘e D^icent  years,  so  that  many  opportunities  now  exist  for  advanced  study  in  North 
rbo-CroiAiirica  and  Europe.  For  those  with  such  graduate  training  there  is  now  the 
!i  Polii cl  nee  of  spending  an  academic  year  in  the  Soviet  Union,  through  an  exchange  pro- 
Murspg  mme  administered  by  the  Centre  for  Russian  and  East  European  Studies  at  the 
consul!  1):  vers i tv  of  Toronto.  Many  professional  opportunities  are  now  offered,  especi- 
■eirpta  y in  the  academic  world  and  in  government  service.  There  is  certain  to  be  a 
c tinuing  need  for  specialists  in  these  areas  of  Eastern  Europe,  to  which  too 
1 tie  attention  has  been  paid  in  the  past  and  which  are  today  assuming  a pri- 
or lirmi/y  role  in  the  world's  intellectual,  cultural,  political  and  scientific  affairs. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


Professor  S.  D.  Clark 


Professor  II.  Cooperstock 


Departmen ta t Office : 928-3411 


Sociology  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  human  groups.  In  contrast  to  human 
con  l|ychology,  which  deals  mainly  with  processes  that  occur  within  individuals, 
Iciology  directs  its  attention  to  social  relationships  among  people.  The 
ian  .'iciologist  studies  many  kinds  of  groups,  ranging  in  kind  and  size  from  that  con- 
isting  of  a pair  of  lovers,  through  intermediate-size  groups  such  as  those  in 
}isons,  factories,  and  boarding  schools,  to  the  enormously  comprehensive  group 
’ call  a society.  Sociologists  ask  how  social  groups  come  to  be  established, 
at  factors  account  for  their  continuity  and  change,  and  why  some  of  them  fall 
art.  How  does  a family,  a bridge  club,  a mental  hospital,  or  an  entire  society 
nage  to  keep  going  despite  conflicts,  and  under  what  conditions  does  conflict 
suit  in  either  the  transformation  or  the  break-up  of  groups  and  the  formation 
new  ones? 


Since  groups  are  made  up  of  individuals,  however,  the  sociologist  is  also 
mcerned  with  the  way  in  which  the  requirements  of  the  individual  as  a bio- 
)gical  entity  and  as  a personality  impose  limits  upon  the  characteristics  of 
'oups.  Many  sociologists  are  also  interested  in  the  more  social-psvchological 
uestion  of  how  the  values  of  the  individual  are  shaped  in  the  course  of  his 
irticipation  in  or  contact  with  such  groups,  or  even  as  a result  of  his  ex- 
Lusion  from  certain  groups. 

One  of  the  central  questions  sociologists  have  had  to  confront  concerns  the 
xtend  to  which  the  individual  personality  is  determined  by  the  society  of  which 
e is  a part.  How  far  can  the  individual  go  in  choosing  his  own  make-up  and 
estinv?  Is  man  a prisoner  of  society,  or  is  he  free  to  shape  himself  and 
ocietv  as  he  wishes? 


;Ts cj  In  considering  such  questions,  sociologists  use  the  methods  of  science  as 
i jjc  ell  as  those  of  the  humanistic  disciplines.  The  answers  are  not  self-evident; 
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they  require  an  understanding  of  how  a group's  goals  are  established,  how  tW 
are  achieved,  how  the  needs  of  individual  participants  are  satisfied,  how 
authority  is  distributed  among  the  members,  how  internal  and  external  threa! 
to  the  group's  existence  are  dealt  with,  and  what  functions  the  group  has  f<j 


other  groups  and  for  the  larger  society  of  which  it  is  a part. 
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Insofar  as  Sociology  consists  of  a bodv  of  tested  theory  and  of  reliabi 
facts,  it  possesses  a double  value:  it  can  add  to  man's  understanding  of  h:L 

self  and  his  society,  and  it  can  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  problems ; 
faces  in  achieving  and  maintaining  the  kind  of  society  in  which  he  hones  to 
live.  In  a rapidly  changing  world,  traditional  explanations  often  prove  un^ 
reliable,  both  as  a source  of  understanding  and  as  a guide  to  action.  The  :l 
creasing  complexity  of  modern  society  creates  problems  for  which  there  are  i 
ready-made  answers.  In  this  situation,  Sociology  constitutes  a valuable  soi:e  in  So 
of  knowledge  for  both  the  individual  and  society.  ! ieS  are 
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New  research  interests  and  areas  of  application  have  produced  such  speci- 
al i t ies  as  urban  sociology,  criminology,  race  and  ethnic  relations,  and  the 
sociology  of  industry,  of  law,  of  education,  of  the  family,  of  the  mass  med:, 
of  popular  culture,  and  many  others.  As  the  pieces  from  these  various  sub- 
fields of  Sociology  are  gradually  assembled  for  a larger  and  more  revealing 
picture  of  various  groups  and  institutions,  familiar  facts  also  come  to  be  :;r 
in  a new  light. 


Employment  opportunities  are  constantly  increasing  for  persons  who  have 
studied  Sociology.  The  number  of  positions  in  government  and  business  is  e: 
panding  rapidly.  Persons  with  training  in  Sociology  have  also  frequently  bn 
employed  in  public  relations,  market  research,  advertising,  industrial  relalpii 
and  various  correctional  and  guidance  positions.  Many  of  these  are  open  to 
sociology  graduates  because  of  their  knowledge  of  technical  methods  of  collet- 
ing  and  interpreting  statistical  data.  Students  who  wish  to  pursue  careers  i 
such  fields  as  teaching,  social  work,  law,  medicine,  the  ministry,  business, 


economics,  history,  the  natural  sciences,  politics,  etc.,  gain  from  the  stuc 


of  Sociology  a clearer  understanding  of  "the  human  condition"  as  it  relates  i 
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each  of  these  professions.  In  Canada  and  abroad  the  present  demand  for  proi;- 
sional  sociologists  is  very  great  for  teaching,  research,  administrative,  ar 
consulting  positions.  A professional  career  in  Sociology,  however,  requires 
advanced  training  beyond  the  undergraduate  level. 


u; 


The  subject  matter  of  Sociology  lends  itself  to  combinations  with  a vaJt\ 
of  related  disciplines.  Sociology  and  Political  Science,  for  instance,  both 
study  the  factors  that  influence  political  and  administrative  relationships  id 
decisions.  Similarly,  Sociology  and  Social  and  Cultural  Anthropology  share 
research  interest  in  the  comparative  analysis  of  societies  by  exploring  pre- 
literate  and  contemporary  societies.  Sociologists,  as  well  as  Geographers, 
Historians,  and  scholars  from  other  disciplines  carry  out  research  on  varioi, 
aspects  of  urban  life.  Psychology,  particularly  Social  Psychology,  and  Soci 
ology  are  concerned  with  the  individual  and  his  relations  with  his  fellows  i 
families  and  small  groups  of  various  types.  Sociology  shares  an  interest  wj| 
Philosophy  and  History  in  such  areas  as  the  sociology  of  knowledge,  ideas,  el 
science,  and  the  relations  of  these  ideas  and  philosophies  to  social  life. 
Sociology  is  able  to  make  contributions  to  the  training  of  students  in  many  :he 
areas  such  as  Latin  American  Studies. 


cont 
is  of  1) 


The  Department  of  Sociology  offers  six  Programmes  which  reflect  the  clo: 


associations  mentioned  above.  These  mav  be  entered  in  either  second  or  thir 


year  and  the  first-year  Sociology  courses  are  not  required  as  nre-requisites 
Five  of  the  Programmes  are  closely  related  to  other  disciplines,  the  sixth. 
General  Sociology,  is  a Programme  within  Sociology  itself.  Details  of  these 
Programmes  are  tabulated  at  the  end  of  this  section. 


ods  oi 
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led,  he.  ‘ Many  t*ie  advanced  courses  in  Sociology  and  the  related  disciplines  have 
rnal  tip  p -requisites,  involving  a knowledge  of  various  theories  and  approaches  rele- 
Toup |Jvj.it  to  sociological  problems,  and  a knowledge  of  the  logic  and  methods  of  soci- 
mgical  research.  Many  courses  assume  some  competence  in  Statistics.  For  this 
rtson,  any  student  considering  advanced  courses  in  Sociology  is  strongly  urged 
of  relij  tj  cover  these  basic  requirements  by  taking  Methods  of  Social  Research  (SOC  201) 
idingJa'i  a course  in  Social  Theory. 

; proble-  ''  Students  contemplating  entrance  to  a Type  A certificate  programme  at  The 
; (lone,, 1C  Liege  Education  should  complete  at  least  three  Sociology  courses  in  the 
iprovJfrst  two  years.  Students  planning  graduate  studies  are  strongly  advised  to 
<e  Methods  of  Social  Research  in  their  second  year. 

Programme  planning  should  be  done  in  consultation  with  the  Supervisor  of 
indies  in  Sociology.  More  detailed  descriptions  of  courses,  with  biblio- 
japhies,  are  prepared  in  the  early  summer,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
int  of  Anthropology. 
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ZOOLOGY 


airman  of  Department: 


•ting  Associate  Chairman: 


Professor  D.  A.  Chant 


Professor  H.  H.  Harvey 


Departmental  Office:  928-34  73 


Zoology  is  the  branch  of  the  biological  sciences  concerned  with  the  animal 
.ngdom.  It  relates  to  such  major  human  problems  as  population  numbers,  war, 
imine,  disease,  conservation,  pollution,  and  the  need  for  outdoor  recreation, 
re  study  of  Zoology  provides  a broad  perspective  of  man's  place  in  the  natural 
)rld.  Basic  awareness  of  the  population  explosion  and  its  consequences  have 
pme  from  zoological  research.  Ecological  studies  of  the  interaction  of  plants 
nd  animals  show  how  famine  and  disease  follow  the  unwise  use  of  our  habitat, 
nd  how  pollution  aggravates  these  problems.  Life  in  our  rivers  and  lakes  is 
tudied  not  only  because  they  produce  fish,  but  also  because  their  oxygen  and 

fhemical  contents  affect  all  life.  Zoology  plays  a part  not  only  in  the  study 
f life  on  our  planet,  but  also  in  the  design  of  life-support  systems  for  space 
l ravel.  One  modern  aspect  of  Zoology  is  the  study  of  animal  behaviour,  which 
elps  us  to  understand  human  behaviour  in  warfare,  politics,  and  other  activities, 
oologists  study  the  effects  of  radiation  on  animals  and  their  surroundings,  and 
ormulate  rules  that  can  be  applied  to  man.  Much  of  the  research  done  in  medi- 
ine  depends  on  discoveries  made  with  other  animals  and  applied  to  man. 


e i 
till! 
sitt! 
xth, 


Historically,  Zoology  was  largely  an  observational  science  but  now  has  be- 
:ome  much  more  experimental  and  theoretical  and  depends  in  its  research  on 
•adioisotopes  and  other  techniques  of  chemistry  and  physics.  The  main  theore- 
tical contributions  of  zoologists  have  been  in  the  understanding  of  life  in 
terms  of  physical  and  chemical  mechanisms,  and  the  theory  of  organic  evolution. 

A zoologist  is  a scientist  who  is  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  structure, 
the  functioning,  and  the  interrelationships  of  animals.  The  general  field  of 
Zoology  is  divided  into  a large  number  of  special  areas  of  study  and  research. 
One  way  to  divide  Zoology  is  according  to  the  classification  of  animals  into 
such  specialties  as:  protozoology,  entomology  (insects),  mammalogy,  and 

ichthyology  (fish).  Another  way  is  to  divide  it  by  levels  of  organization  and 
methods  of  study  such  as:  molecular  biology,  cell  biology,  radiation  biology, 

physiology,  genetics,  ethology  (animal  behaviour),  and  population  biology. 


Modern  Zoology  depends  on  knowledge  in  many  other  scientific  disciplines. 
The  fruitful  interaction  of  Zoology  with  the  other  sciences  is  encouraged  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  Special  branches  of  Zoology  can  be  combined  with 
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studies  in  Anthropology,  Botany,  Geology,  Mathematics,  Medical  Biophysics, 
Parasitology,  Paediatrics,  and  Psychology,  to  name  only  some.  Many  of  the  p:. 
fessors  in  the  Department  of  Zoology  do  research  and  teaching  in  other  denari 
ments  of  the  University  as  well  and  are  available  to  counsel  students.  Form! 
recognition  is  shown  by  the  cross-appointments  of  Zoology  staff  in  other  dept, 
ments  of  the  University.  Not  only  is  there  interrelationship  and  a blending f ^ , 

scientific  knowledge  among  the  University  departments,  but  this  extends  to  IiMraS  " 
stitutes  and  various  divisions  of  Government.  Members  of  the  Zoology  Depart: n^e’ 3 
maintain  active  programmes  in  affiliation  with  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  the 
Great  Lakes  Institute,  the  Ontario  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  and  the 
Fisheries  Research  Board  of  Canada,  to  mention  but  a few  associations.  In  a< 
dition  to  the  previously  mentioned  disciplines,  students  are  encouraged  to  ii 
corporate  with  their  Zoology  programmes,  courses  in  the  areas  of  Anatomy,  BidB®0, 
chemistry,  Microbiology,  Parasitology,  and  Physiology.  The  relationships  am 
opportunities  for  research  and  study  between  the  different  disciplines  are  cc.j  Wv‘ 
stantly  being  investigated  .and  extended.  ||; student 


I In  i«ki 
L student 


Careers  in  Zoology  are  mainly  in  research,  which  is  the  search  for  new  | . W int 
knowledge  on  which  to  base  our  understanding  of  biological  principles;  in 
teaching  at  the  levels  of  the  high  schools,  community  colleges,  and  universities;^ t0 
and  in  technical  biological  work  such  as  drug  testing,  pest  control,  fish  and  “ 
wildlife  management,  and  animal  production.  Professional  careers  in  Zoology  sllins SCI 
quire  specialization  at  the  undergraduate  level,  and  usually  an  advanced  degi;,R[W®s 
Students  should  bear  this  in  mind  when  planning  their  programmes. 

Students  who  intend  to  become  high-school  biology  teachers  are  urged  to  trectiv  i' 
plan  their  programmes  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  High  School  Assistant' 
Certificate,  Type  A.  The  Type  A Certificate  requires  60  credits  in  a four-yer 
course,  with  a minimum  of  24  credits  in  Biology.  A detailed  description  may 
found  in  Circular  No.  649  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education. 


in  l 


Two  types  of  courses  are  offered  by  the  Department  of  Zoology:  courses 

primarily  for  the  student  who  either  does  not  wish  to  specialize  at  all  in  a 
discipline  or  who  wishes  to  specialize  in  a quite  different  discipline  yet 
include  some  Zoology  in  his  programme;  and  courses  primarily  for  the  student 
who  wishes  to  specialize  in  Zoology  or  Biology.  There  are  no  rigid  pre-requij 
ite  or  co-requisite  requirements  for  any  course.  Those  listed  are  only  sug 
gestive.  However,  students  should  realize  that  courses  are  designed  on  the 
sumption  that  the  students  who  are  enrolled  will  have  the  suggested  pre-requi 
ites  in  their  background  and  will  be  enrolled  concurrently  in  the  suggested 
requisite  courses,  if  any. 


2 

uses  in 
!0id  or 


Even  if  a student  does  not  seek  to  specialize,  he  may  enrol  in  any  cours 
offered  in  Zoology.  The  following  courses  are  designed  specifically  for  stu- 


dents who  do  not  intend  to  specialize  in  Zoology:  ZOO  200,  320,  321,  322,  ar 


323;  they  offer  a good  basic  presentation  of  the  subject  without  the  need  for 
the  intensive  study  demanded  by  specialization. 


There  is  no  prescribed  programme  for  students  specializing  in  Zoologv,  a. 
such  students  also  may  enrol  in  any  course  offered  by  the  Department.  Howcvc 
students  who  wish  to  specialize  and  to  prepare  for  a career  in  Zoology  are 
strongly  advised  to  build  their  programme  along  the  following  lines: 


In  first  year  - BIO  100  or  12,  CUM  120,  PHY  120  or  130  or  135,  and 
a first-year  Mathematics  course  other  than  MAT  100. 


In  second  year  - CIIM  221,  STA  222  and  three  of  ZOO  220,  221,  222, 
223,  224,  226. 


ZOO  225  could  be  included  in  the  second-year  programme  but  because  it 
depends  on  CHM  221  as  a pre-requisite  and  on  Biochemistry  as  a co- 
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requisite,  it  is  preferable  deferred  to  the  third  year. 

In  addition,  ZOO  350  and  351  are  available  to  second-year  students  who  de- 
re  them  for  programmes  in  other  disciplines. 

In  the  third  year,  a student  specializing  in  Zoology  will  be  encouraged 
take  as  many  of  the  remaining  core  courses  in  the  Zoology  220-226  series  as 
ssible,  and  additional  courses  in  the  350  series  are  available  for  their  con- 
deration.  In  the  fourth  year  a wide  variety  of  advanced  courses  is  available. 

In  making  a selection  of  Zoology  and  other  science  courses  in  a given  year, 
le  student  should  ensure  that  pre-requisites  for  courses  in  future  years  are 
>tained . 

Many  variations  on  the  above  suggested  programme  are  possible,  depending  on 
le  student's  individual  interests  and  needs.  For  example,  a student  interested 
n quantitative  ecology  may  wish  to  take  additional  courses  in  Mathematics;  a 
tudent  interested  broadly  in  Biology  ray  wish  to  substitute  courses  in  Botany 
Dr  some  of  the  above;  or  a student  interested  in  cellular  Zoology  or  Physiology 
ay  wish  to  take  more  Chemistry,  Physics,  or  Biochemistry  than  the  suggested 
inimum.  Specialist  students  are  strongly  urged  to  take  advantage  of  the  coun- 
elling  services  provided  by  the  Department  before  selecting  courses  for  their 
ro  grammes. 

Students  entering  university  with  Grade  XIII  Biology  ray  petition  to  enter 
irectly  into  Zoology  courses  in  the  200  or  300  series.  Normally,  however,  they 
ill  be  advised  to  take  BIO  120  to  ensure  an  adequate  background  for  further 
tudy  in  Zoology. 

ZOO  200  is  available  to  any  student  in  the  University  in  any  year.  Other 
:ourses  in  the  200  and  300  series  are  recommended  primarily  for  students  in 
second  or  third  years. 
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PROGRAMMES  OF  STUDY  1 5 

For  the  guidance  of  students  who  might  seek  to  specialize,  the  Departmen 
in  the  Faculty  have  devised  Programmes  of  Study  that  are  appropriate  to  speci;  r00 
alization  either  in  their  discipline  alone,  or  in  combination  with  another. 

The  following  list  has  been  compiled  for  the  convenience  of  intending  special  t<  Recow*n 
and  gives  details  of  the  recommended  course-combinations  that  should  be  includ 
in  the  second-year  programme  together  with  those  first-year  courses  that  are 
recommended  as  preparation.  The  list  of  first-year  courses  includes  those  th  second-) 
are  pre-requisites  for  the  stated  second-year  courses  in  those  cases  where  pr 
requisites  are  necessary. 


This  list  does  not  pretend  to  be  complete  nor  to  give  all  the  variants  tt 
are  possible.  In  particular,  there  can  be  several  Programmes  in  the  Biologic  IjjjjlCAl 
and  Medical  Sciences  including  such  fields  as  Biochemistry,  Microbiology,  and 
Physiology  (or  in  combination)  that  will  begin  in  the  third  year,  and  follow  ;; ajs0 un 
two  years  of  preparation  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics  and  Physics.  For 
fuller  details,  the  student  should  consult  the  descriptive  outline  of  the  dis 
ciplines  concerned  that  are  printed  earlier  in  this  section,  and  should  consu 
the  Departments  involved. 


The  following  abbreviations  are  used: 


The  solidus  symbol  (/)  means  OR 
The  ampersand  symbol  (5)  means  AND 


ASTRONOMY 


Recoin* 


Recoin# 


ASTRONOMY  I ^ 

The  Astronomy  Programme  begins  in  the  student's  third  year.  It  then  bui s 
on  the  Physics  Programme  (q.v.)  that  should  be  followed  in  second  year. 


BOTANY 


dec 


BOTANY 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  BIO  100/120/BOT  100,  CHM  120, 

MAT  130/135,  PHY  130/135 

Second-year  programme:  BOT  220  5 223 

CHM  221 

Selection  from:  Other  BOT  and  ZOO  courses, 

PHY  230,  MAT  222 


CHEMISTRY 

CHEMISTRY 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  CHM  120,  MAT  139/(140  £ 150), 

PHY  120/130 


Second-year  programme:  CHM  220  § 221 

MAT  235/239 
PHY  230/220A 

CHEMISTRY  (WITH  PHYSICS) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  CHM  120,  MAT(140  5 150)/139, 

PHY  120/130,  CSC  148Y 


LAT  c 


CHM  .0, 


PA! 

‘false 
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Second-year  programme:  CUM  220  5 221 

MAT  (24 OF  f,  250)/235/239 
PHY  220/230 

IMISTRY  AND  MATHEMATICS 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  CUM  120,  MAT  (140  5 150),  PHY  120, 

CSC  148Y 

Second-year  programme:  APM  251 

CHM  220  5 221  $ 323Y 
MAT  24 OF  $ 250 

(PHY  220  is  recommended  as  an  extra  subject) 

LASSICAL  STUDIES 

ee  also  under  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation  in  Greek: 

(a)  two  of  GRK  120F , 121F,  122S,  123S  for  students  with  XIII  GRK 

(b)  GRK  100  for  students  without  XIII  GRK 

Recommended  first-year  preparation  in  Latin: 

(c)  two  of  LAT  120F,  12 IF,  122S,  123S  for  students  with  XIII  LAT 

(d)  LAT  130  for  students  with  only  XII  LAT 

(e)  LAT  100  for  students  without  high-school  LAT 


jASSICS 


Second-year  programme:  one  course-combination  in  GRK,  together  with  one 

course-combination  in  LAT  as  given  below. 

GRK  course-combinations:  (i)  GRK  220  5 221  for  students  with  first-year 

preparation  (a) 

(ii)  one  of  GRK  220,  221  and  two  of  GRK  120F, 
121F,  122S,  123S  for  students  with  first- 
year  preparation  (b) 

LAT  course-combinations: (iii)  LAT  220  5 221  for  students  with  first-year 

preparation  (c)  or  (d) 

(iv)  one  of  LAT  220  6 221  and  two  of  LAT  120F, 
121F,  122S,  123S  for  students  with  first- 
year  preparation  (d)  or  (e) 


TREEK 


Second-year  programme:  one  GRK  course-combination  as  above,  and 

one  of  LAT  220,  221,  222 


SATIN 


Second-year  programme:  one  LAT  course-combination  as  above,  and 

one  of  GRK  220,  221 

EAST  ASIAN  STUDIES 

(See  also  under  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES) 
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INDIAN  CIVILIZATION 


Recommended  first  year  preparation:  EAS  110,  112,  116 


Second-year  programme:  EAS  210  § 211 

two  of  EAS  212,  213,  214 


CHINESE  STUDIES 


Recommended  first-year  preparation  for  each  Chinese  Programme:  EAS  100,  2 


CHINESE  AND  CHINESE  PHILOSOPHY 


Second-year  programme:  EAS  200  S 203 

one  of  EAS  204,  202,  213,  112,  222 
one  PHL  course 

EAS  102  (if  not  taken  previously) 


CHINESE  AND  CHINESE  HISTORY 


Second-year  programme:  EAS  200  and  202 

one  of  EAS  203,  204,  213,  112,  222 
one  HIS  course 

EAS  102  (if  not  taken  previously) 


CHINESE  AND  CHINESE  LITERATURE 


Second-year  programme:  EAS  200  5 201 

one  of  203,  202,  213,  112,  222 

one  course  in  Literature  from  another  Department 

EAS  102  (if  not  taken  previously) 


JAPANESE  STUDIES 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  EAS  120,  124 


Hie  tote 


OGRAPI 


Hie  tot 
100,  270 


Second-year  programme:  EAS  220  £ 222 

EAS  124  (if  not  taken  previously) 


ENGLISH 

(See  also  under  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES) 


Recoil 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  At  least  one  course  in  English 


Second-year  programme:  ENG  210  5 211 

ENG  212/206 


(Note  at  least  5 courses  outside  the  Department  must  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year.) 


FINE  ART 

HISTORY  OF  ART 


Seconi 


The  total  Programme  requires  a minimum  of  10  courses  in  Fine  Art:  9 must 
be  courses  in  History  of  Art  (and  include  FAR  100,  HOF,  141S,  200  § 320)  and 
1 may  be  in  Studio. 
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Recommended  first-year  preparation:  FAR  100,  140F,  141S 


EAS  l|i 


artu 


Second-year  programme:  Should  include  FAR  200 

i 

svio 

The  total  Programme  requires  a mininwm  of  10  courses  in  Fine  Art;  4 must 
btin  History  of  Art  (and  include  FAR  100,  140F,  141S,  200  $ 320)  and  6 in 
Sldio  work. 

1 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  FAR  100,  HOF,  141S,  110 

Second-year  programme:  Should  include  FAR  200 

FENCH 

i 

( e also  under  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES) 

I 

"NCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

The  total  Programme  requires  a minimum  of  9 courses  in  French. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  FRE  120  and  FRE  140/142 

Second-year  programme:  choice  of  up  to  4 courses  in  French 

(EOGRAPHY 

OGRAPHY 

I 

The  total  Programme  requires  a minimum  of  9 courses  in  Geography,  including 
( R 100,  270,  320,  and  491  and  a one-week  field-camp. 


Recommended  first-year  preparation:  GGR  100  and  GGR  101/220 

Second-year  programme:  Should  include  GGR  270 

lEOLOGY 

,’OLOGY 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  CUM  120,  GLG  120,  MAT  134/5,  PHY  130 

CSC  148Y 

Second-year  programme:  CHM  221 

GLG  220  5 221Y 

GLG  120  (if  not  taken  previously) 
two  of  BOT  220,  MAT  235,  PHY  230,  200 

HYSICS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  CHM  120,  GLG  120,  MAT  (140  § 150), 

PHY  120 

Second-year  programme:  CHM  221 

GLG  220 

MAT  239  $ 244F  5 246S 
PHY  220 

GLG  120  (if  not  taken  previously) 


■ 
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GERMAN 

(See  under  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES) 

HISTORY 


HISTORY 


The  total  Programme  requires  an  academically  coherent  combination  of 
courses  chosen  in  consultation  with  departmental  advisors  so  as  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  student.  A minimum  of  two  courses  in  History  is  required  i 
the  second-year  of  the  Programme. 


The 

ictua  ry. 


Ijcoimen 

Second-v 


Recommended  first-year  preparation:  HIS  100 

ISLAMIC  STUDIES 

(See  under  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES) 


01 M 

The  Pro] 


ISLAMIC  STUDIES 


The  total  Programme  requires  a minimum  of  9 courses  in  Islamic  Studies. 


Recommended  first-year  preparation:  ISL  100 

ITALIAN  AND  HISPANIC  STUDIES 

(See  under  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES) 


LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 


SecoiBei 


SCI 


The  Pri 
in  thi 


Many  programmes  can  be  devised  which  combine  modern  languages,  ancient 
languages,  or  modern  and  ancient  languages  together.  The  pattern  for  such  cc 
binations  could  be  basically  the  same,  i.e.  two  courses  (where  offered)  in  en 
of  the  two  languages  chosen  in  each  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years,  t 
fifth  course  remaining  a free  choice. 

I 

(a)  Courses  are  offered  (not  all  in  three  or  four  year  Sequences)  in  th 
following  modern  languages: 


Arabic,  Chinese,  Czech  (6  Slovak),  English,  French,  German, 
Hebrew,  Hindi,  Italian,  Japanese,  Persian,  Polish,  Portuguese, 
Russian,  Serbo-Croatian,  Spanish,  Turkish,  Ukrainian,  Urdu. 


(b)  Courses  are  offered  (not  all  in  three  or  four  year  sequences)  in  th€ 
following  ancient  languages: 


The  P 
I the  $p 
fires  in 
Ihematic 


Akkadian,  Classical  Arabic,  Aramaic-Svriac,  Chinese,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Classical  Japanese,  Latin,  Pali,  Sanskrit. 


(c)  Interesting  combinations  can  be  devised  within  (a),  within  (b) , or 
by  combining  courses  from  (a)  and  (b) . 


(d) 


The  Department  of  Education  lists  the  following  combinations  of 
language  courses  which  lead  to  Interim  High  School  Assistant's  I The 

Certificates,  Type  A in  Ontario  Colleges  of  Education.  Aics^ 

English  and  French;  English  and  German;  English  and  Russian;  English 
and  Spanish;  French  and  German;  French  and  Italian;  French  and 
Russian;  French  and  Spanish;  Classics  (Latin  and  Greek) ; English 
and  Latin;  French  and  Latin;  Italian  and  Latin. 
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MATHEMATICS 

awarial  science 

The  Programme  is  designed  to  prepare  a student  for  professional  work  as 
s actuary. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  MAT  134/135/139/150 

Second-year  programme:  ACT  22 3F  fj  233S 

One  of  MAT  234,  235,  239,  250 
STA  242/252 

mSTRY  AND  MATHEMATICS 

The  Programme  can  lead  to  graduate  work  in  either  Chemistry  or  Mathematics. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  CHM  120,  CSC  148Y,  MAT  (140  5 150), 

PHY  120 

Second-year  programme:  APM  251 

CHM  220  5 221  5 235Y 
MAT  240F  5 250 

(PHY  220  is  recommended  as  an  extra  subject) 

)MPUTER  SCIENCE 

The  Programme  is  designed  to  prepare  a student  for  professional  or  graduate 
>rk  in  this  field. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  MAT  (140  § 150) /139,  PHY  120/CSC  148Y 

Second- vear  programme:  CSC  248Y 

MAT  244F/APM  251 

(MAT  240  5 250)  or  (MAT  239  5 140) 

STA  242/252 

(PHY  220  is  recommended  as  an  additional  (or 
extra) subject 


ATHEMATICAL  STUDIES 


The  Programme  is  designed  to  provide  a broad  training  in  Mathematics  with- 
, ut  the  special  emphasis  on  Analysis  that  is  necessary  for  many  graduate  pro- 
Tammes  in  Mathematics.  It  provides  excellent  preparation  for  intending 
lathematics  teachers. 

inti  1 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  MAT  (140  ^ 150) /139,  CSC  148Y. 

Second-year  programme:  CSC  238F  (if  CSC  148Y  not  taken  previously) 

(MAT  239  5 140)  or  (MAT  240F  5 250) 

MAT  245S 

,or  STA  242/252 

MATHEMATICS 

f 

The  Programme  is  designed  to  prepare  a student  for  graduate  work  in  Mathe- 
matics, Applied  Mathematics,  Probability  or  Statistics. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  MAT  140  f,  150,  PHY  120 
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Second-year  programme*:  APM  251 

MAT  240F  5 245S 
MAT  250 
STA  252 


L 


0 $ 


| The 

ic 

i be' 


Lie  a co* 


| action 


*Subject  to  approval  by  the  Department,  any  required  course  may  be  deferred  t 
a higher  year.  Students  wishing  to  specialize  in  Probability  should  include  lee01* 
their  total  Programme  STA  357,  MAT  450  (Measure  Theory)  and  half-courses  in  a 
vanced  probability,  stochastic  processes  and  time  series  analysis.  Students  Second-'^ 
wishing  to  specialize  in  Statistics  should  include  STA  342,  352,  MAT  450  and 
a fourth-year  half-course  in  Statistics.  It  is  recommended  that  students  acqir 
a reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  of  German  and  Russian. 


m THEMATICS  AND  BIOLOGY 


\ Prograi 


The  Programme  is  designed  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  mathematical!-* v,eH 
oriented  biologists. 


The  firs 


Recommended  first-year  preparation: 


BIO  100/120/BOT  100,  CHM  120,  MAT  1/ 
(140  § 150),  PHY  120/130/135 


Second-year  programme:  CHM  221 

MAT  239 
STA  242 

ZOO  220/B0T  222/B0T  223 


MATHEMATICS  AND  ECONOMICS 


SIC 


The  Programme  provides  a firm  mathematical  foundation  for  subsequent  wor 
in  Economics. 


Recommended  first-year  preparation:  MAT  139/(140  5 150) 


Second-year  programme:  ECO  240F  $ 24 IS 

(MAT  239  5 140)  or  (MAT  240  $ 250) 
MAT  244 /APM  251 
STA  252 


The  tot. 

110  s 22 

tear  of 


Recomne 


MATHEMATICS  AND  LINGUISTICS 


A Programme  for  students  interested  in  the  application  of  Mathematics  to 
the  study  of  the  structure  of  language. 


The  tot 
pied  20( 


Recomnended  first-year  preparation:  MAT  134/135/139/(140  $ 150),  CSC  14 


Second-year  programme:  LIN  220 

(MAT  225  5 234)  or  (MAT  240F  $ 250) 
STA  242/252 


MATHEMATICS  AND  PHILOSOPHY 


The  aim  of  the  Programme  is  to  emphasize  those  aspects  of  each  disciplini 
that  are  of  particular  interest  to  each  other,  historically  and  currently. 


Recommended  first-year  preparation:  MAT  (140  5 150),  PHL  100 


m 


Second-year  programme:  MAT  224S  § 240F  fj  245S  5 250 

PHL  21 OF 

one  of  PHL  21 IS,  212S,  213F 


\k  B,C 
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HEMATICS  AND  PHYSICS 

1 

The  Programme  includes  the  Physics  core  of  courses  and  is  designed  to 
pr  ide  a combination  with  additional  Mathematics  th§t  demonstrates  the  strong 
in  raction  between  the  two  disciplines. 

eferrei  I 

intl|  If  Recommended  first-year  preparation:  MAT  (140  £ 150),  PHY  120 

r$es  i;  1 

Second-year  programme:  APM  251 

450  aj  1 1 MAT  240F  § 250 


PHY  220A,  221B,  222F 


m 


IE  MAT  ICS  FOR  TEACHING 


A Programme  to  provide  a deep  understanding  of  elementary  Mathematics  and 
euatiia  road  view  of  the  subject  and  its  applications. 


' 


The  first  three  years  of  the  programme  must  include  MAT  100 

two  courses  in  calculus 

MAT  140/225 

MAT  300/345 

MAT  325 

CSC  108Y/148Y 

two  of  MAT  220,  320, 

STA  232 


YJSIC 

I 

int  c Mi'IC 


The  total  Programme  includes  MUS  100,  220,  320,  321  and  422  together  with 
G.  120  5 221,  HIS  100  (and  one  other  History  course),  PHL  206F,  and  at  least 
o ■ year  of  Italian. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  GER  120,  HIS  100,  MUS  100 


P ILOSOPH  Y 


FLOSOPHY 


1 


The  total  Programme  requires  a minimum  of  12  half-courses  from  those 
inhered  200  and  above.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  these  include  at  least 
b of  PHL  210,  211,  212,  and  at  least  two  of  PHL  218,-219,  222,  223  and  PHL  335 


'SO 


HYSICS 

! 

lYSICS 


Recommended  first-year  preparation:  PHY  120,  MAT  139/(140  5 150) 

Second-year  programme:  APM  246S 

MAT  239  $ 244F 
PHY  220A  5 221B 

3LITICAL  ECONOMY 

iMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 

The  Commerce  and  Finance  Programme  begins  formally  in  second  vear  and  leads 
> the  B.Comm.  degree  which  is  obtained  on  successful  completion  of  the  fourth 
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year.  In  each  year  of  the  Programme  the  student  is  required  to  take  6 couest  Ungui5' 
of  which  one  is  a free  option  that  he  mav  choose  as  he  wishes. 

IgOLOGV 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  COM  100  5 101,  ECO  100,  MAT  134 


Second-year  programme:  COM  220 

ECO  200/ (240F  5 241S) 

ECO  220/STA  242 

two  courses  chosen  from  the  following  list 


For  emphasis  in  Commerce:  COM  300,  ACT  223F/233S,  MAT  234,  ECO  202/ (2'lF 

205S) , STA  242 

For  emphasis  in  Economics:  ECO  101/202/ (204F  5 205S)/221,  MAT  234,  ST2< 
For  emphasis  in  Accounting  and  Finance:  COM  300,  MAT  234,  ACT  235F/2 S 


For  emphasis  in  Actuarial  Science:  ACT  223F/233S,  MAT  234,  STA  242  II 

ECONOMICS 


Second-) 


! 


The  Programme  would  include  the  basic  core  courses  MAT  134,  STA  242,  ]) 
200  and  ECO  (204F  5 205S)  together  with  four  to  eight  additional  courses  ii 
Economics . 


Recommended  first-year  preparation:  ECO  100,  MAT  134 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 


Is  is  strongly  suggested  that  the  student  seeking  a basic  understands 
of  politics  take  at  least  two  courses  in  Political  Theory.  Although  POL  1( 
is  not  a required  course  in  such  a Programme,  it  is  a pre-requisite  for  mo: 
advanced  courses  in  Canadian  Government  and  Public  Administration,  and  is  Ijs 
recommended  as  first-year  preparation. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

PSYCHOLOGY 


LOGY 

b 

ton 


The  Programme  requires  a minimum  of  7 courses  (14  half-courses)  in  Psyc- 
ologv  including  one  of  PSY  200F,  201S  and  one  of  PSY  320,  321,  322  and  also 
PSY  400. 


Recommended  first-year  preparation:  PSY  100 

RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 

RELIGIONS  STUDIES 


The  Programme  requires  10  full  courses  (or  equivalent  of  half-courses) 
selected  from  those  listed  by  the  Department  in  consultation  with  a faculty 
advisor. 


SLAVIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

(See  also  under  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES) 


SLAVIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 


The  Programme  requires  10  courses  over  the  four  years  of  the  Programme  ; 
which  6 or  7 are  in  Russian  Language  and  Literature,  and  4 or  3 are  chosen  fin 
the  fields  of  Russian  Literature,  another  Slavic  Language  and  Literature,  or 
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Slvic  Linguistics. 

,S!  SCIOLOGY 

Uf\N  SOCIOLOGY 

Second-year  programme:  SOC  201  S 205 

, GGR  224 

S list  1 t 

, , Ci  PARATIVE  SOCIAL  STRUCTURES 

Second-year  programme:  SOC  206 

ANT  204 

ER-PERSONAL  RELATIONS 

1 1 Second-year  programme:  SOC  202 

PSY  203Y 

CIOLOGY  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

!Jrse-  Second-year  programme:  SOC  203 

PHL  203F 

VjITICAL  sociology 


retail 

lPOlj 

fori 

■Oil  is 


Second-year  programme:  SOC  201  5 204 

POL  201 

(NEPAL  SOCIOLOGY 

Second-year  programme:  Any  two  courses  in  Sociology. 


alii 


OOLOGY 

OLOGY 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  BIO  100/120,  CHM  120,  MAT  110/130/135/ 

139/150,  PHY  135/130/120 

i 

Second-year  programme:  CHM  221 

MAT  2122 

three  of  ZOO  220,  221,  222,  223,  224,  226 


w ! 

j ; 
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FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEAR  COURSES 


c-i 


PREFACE 


A student  entering  the  New  Programme  may  choose  any  five  courses  from  thje 
offered  to  first-year  students.  He  mav  also  take  an  extra  full-  or  half-cour: 
if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  These  first-year  courses  are  listed  below  in  the  sumiiv 
that  gives  the  course  number,  title,  the  equivalent  number  of  hours  of  class- 
room instruction  per  week,  the  pre-requisite  and  the  co-requisite.  The  majorv 


of  the  courses  listed  in  this  category  are  numbered  100  to  199,  but  there  are 
several  that  carry  numbers  200  and  above.  These  200-series  courses  are  norma 


L|b#ci' 


taken  by  second-year  students,  and  their  accessibility  to  first-year  students; 
usually  depends  on  the  number  of  places  that  may  be  available  when  other  studjttses  °PeI1 
have  been  accommodated.  Enrolment  even  in  some  courses  in  the  100-series  maye 
subject  to  limitations  of  space  and  facilities.  ||ll)0 


Also  listed  are  the  courses  that  are  available  to  second-year  students  (j$;02 
in  most  cases,  to  students  in  higher  years  as  well)  in  order  that  the  incomin 
student  may  look  ahead  at  least  one  year  and  plan  his  first-year  programme  ac  jises  i 
cordingly.  In  the  New  Programme  a student  may  include  up  to  two  first-year 
courses  in  his  second-year  programme.  The  majority  of  second-year  courses  ar 
numbered  200  to  299,  and  there  are  a number  of  300-series  courses  also  listed 
as  being  available  to  second-year  students.  Again  their  accessibility  depend  hM 
on  the  number  of  places  that  may  be  available  after  the  third-year  students  h e 210 
been  accommodated.  Kill 


Students  should  note  that  no  two  of  the  following  may  be  combined  in  any 
degree  programme  since  their  content  is  similar:  GGR  270,  GLG  221Y,  STA  232, 

STA  242,  STA  2S2,  ECO  220,  POL  206,  PSY  200F,  PSY  201S,  SOC  201.  Other  com- 
binations that  are  similarly  undesirable  are  noted  either  in  this  summary  or 
with  the  Course  Descriptions  at  the  appropriate  places. 


>TR0N( 


uses  ( 


Because  the  summary  is  very  condensed,  the  student  is  strongly  urged  to 
consult  the  Course  Description  when  making  his  selection. 


pises  op* 1 2 3 4 


KEY  TO  THE  SUMMARY 


The  Summary  gives: 


(1)  Subject  abbreviation  and  identification  number,  e.g.  GLG  100  = Geolo 
100.  If  there  is  no  suffix  after  the  3-digit  number,  the  course  is 
full -course  given  throughout  both  terms. 


pises  oi 


indicates  a half-course  given  in  the  Fall  Term  only 
indicates  a half-course  given  in  the  Spring  Term  only 
indicates  a half-course  given  throughout  both  Terms 
indicates  a full-course  given  in  the  Fall  Term  only 


B indicates  a full-course  given  in  the  Spring  Term  only 


uses  o 


(2)  A short  title  of  the  course. 


s under 


(3)  The  equivalent  hours  of  formal  instruction  per  week. 


L indicates  lecture  or  lecture-discussion  hours 
T indicates  tutorial,  seminar  or  small-group  hours 
P indicates  hours  for  practical  work,  in  laboratories, 
language  laboratories,  studio,  etc. 


puses  c 


(4)  The  stated  pre-requisites  ( P : ) and  co-requisites  (C:)  for  the  course 
- indicates  that  there  are  none 


C-2 


indicates  that  the  student  should  consult  the  Course 
Description  for  complete  details  as  to  the  preparation 
expected 


The  solidus  symbol  (/)  means  OR 
The  ampersand  symbol  (S)  means  AND 


:s  Iron 
half-o, 
i the  si 
°f  class 
The 
there 

are«®  VTHROPOLOGY 

'"I 

^crs!  (arses  or>en  to  first-vear  students 

-ries  n h:- 


-r  100 

hr  140 

fr  202 


Introduction  to  Anthropology 
Human  Adapt.  (»  World  Regions 


mcoi 

raiiBi  (Urses  open  to  second  and  higher  vears 

t-yearj  J;m  ' 

arsesi  201  North  American  Prehistory 
) listj  t 203  Intro,  to  Physical  Anthro. 


T 204 

■dentil  240 

!T  241 


in 

TA  231 
r con 
irvoi 


jed  to 


Social  (<  Cultural  Anthro, 
Languages  of  the  World 


STRONOMY 

mrses  open  to  first-year  students 


ST  100  Introduction  to  Astronomy 
courses  open  to  second  and  higher  years 


>e  1s1 


ST  200F  Astronomy 

ST  220  General  Astronomy 


HOLOGY 

ourses  open  to  first-year  students 

ilO  100  Principles  of  Biology 

110  120  Evolut.  ^ Environ.  Biology 


bourses  open  to  second  and  higher  years 


3L  IT 
2L 


Intro,  to  General  Linguistics  2L  IT 


2L  IT  P 

2L  2P  P 
2L  IT  P 

3L  P 


N.  Amer.  Indian  in  Transition  2L  IT 


2L 


2L 

2L 


2L 

2L 


See  under  Botany,  Microbiology  and  Zoology. 


BOTANY 


IP  P: 


P:  - 

IP  P:  PHY  135/ 
130/120 


3P  P:  - 
3P  P: 


Courses  open  to  first-year  students 


B0T  100  Plants  and  Man  2L 

Courses  open  to  second  and  higher  years 


B0T  220  Morn.  $ Evol.in  the  Plant  King,  2L 

B0T  221  Biology  of  Lower  Plants  2L 


3P  P: 


3P  P: 
3P  P: 


nn  nn  n nnnnn  non 


BOT  222  Plant  Enriron.  ^ Variation  2L  3P  P: 

BOT  225  Introduction  Cell  Biology  2L  3P  P: 

CHEMISTRY 

Courses  open  to  first-vear  students 


CUM  100 
CHM  120 


Introduction  to  Chemistry 
Basic  Concepts  of  Mod.  Chem. 


2L  IT  P:  - 
2L  IT  2P  P:  XIII  CUM, 
MAT  A 


C: 

C: 


MAT  150/13 
135/150 


Courses  open  to  second  and  higher  years 


CHM  220  Chemical  Statics  f,  Dynamics  2L  IT  P:  CHM  120 
CHM  221  Structure  h Synth,  in  Chem.  2L  4P  P:  CHM  120 


180  In 

120F  T'11 

CIS  T!; 


CLASSICAL  STUDIES 

GREEK 


Courses  open  to  first-year  students 


GRK 

100 

Intro.  Greek  with  select. Read. 

4T 

P: 

- 

C 

GRK 

1 2 OF 

The  Wanderings  of  Odysseus 

3T 

P: 

XIII 

GRK/ 

C 

GRK 

100 

GRK 

1 21 F 

Socrates  on  the  Comic  Stage 

3T 

P: 

XIII 

GRK/ 

C 

GRK 

100 

GRK 

1 22S 

Socrates  on  Trial 

3T 

P: 

XIII 

GRK/ 

C 

GRK 

100 

GRK 

1 23S 

War  in  History  C,  Oratory 

3T 

P: 

XIII 

GRK/ 

C 

GRK 

100 

Courses  < 

Dpen  to  second  and  higher  years 

GRK 

220 

Greek  Tragedy 

3T 

P: 

GRK  100/2 

C 

of 

GRK  1 20F 

121F,  1 22S , 

123S 

GRK 

221 

Greek  Prose 

3T 

P: 

GRK 

100/2 

C 

of  GRK  1 20F , 

121F,  122S, 

1 23S 


GREEK  AND  ROMAN  HISTORY 


Courses  open  to  first-year  students 


GRH 

100 

Greek  Hist. to  Death  of  Alex. 

2L 

IT 

P 

- 

C 

GRII 

100 

Greek  Roman  Civilization 

2L 

IT 

P 

- 

c 

GRH 

200 

Hist,  of  Rome  From  Found,  to 

31B.C. 

2L 

IT 

P 

c 

GRH 

202 

The  Roman  Empire 

2L 

IT 

P 

- 

C: 

GRH 

210 

Studies  in  Greek  Hist,  of 

the  5th  Cent. 

2L 

IT 

P 

_ ★ 

C: 

GRH 

211 

The  Roman  Revolution 

3T 

P 

_ ★ 

C 

GRH 

216 

A Spec.  Tonic  in  Greek  Hist. 

2T 

P 

_ * 

C 

GRH 

217 

A Spec.  Topic  in  Roman  Hist. 

2T 

P 

_ ★ 

C 

lies  open 


GRK  121F/1S 
1 23S 

GRK  120F/1  S 
123S 

GRK  1 2 OF / 1 : F 
123S 

GRK  120F/1  jlf  21 
122S 


yf.lK  AND  LATIN  LITERATURE  IN  TRANSLATION 


Co'ses  open  to  first-year  students 


ffi  190 

Greek  (,  Roman  Epic  fi  its  Influ. 

2L 

IT 

P 

. 

C: 

_ 

GL  191 

Greek  Roman  Drama 

2L 

IT 

P 

- 

C: 

- 

G1  196 

Hist,  of  Greek  G Roman  Liter. 

3L 

P 

- 

C: 

- 

UJN 

C<  rses 

open  to  first-year  students 

L,  100 

Introductory  Latin 

4T 

P 

- 

C: 

- 

L 12  OF 

The  Poetry  of  Catullus 

3T 

P 

XIII 

LAT/  C: 

LAT  121 S/ 

■ 

LAT 

100/130 

122F/123S 

L 1 2 1 S 

The  Poetrv  of  Horace 

3T 

P 

XIII 

LAT/  C: 

LAT  1 20F/ 

1 

LAT 

100/130 

122F/123S 

L'  1 22F 

Livy  & Roman  Hist.  Writing 

3T 

P 

XIII 

LAT/  C: 

LAT  120F/ 

LAT 

100/130 

121S/123S 

V 1 23S 

Cicero  5 Roman  Oratory 

3T 

P 

XIII 

LAT/  C: 

LAT  120F/ 

H 

LAT 

100/130 

121S/122F 

L’  130 

Intermediate  Latin 

3T 

P 

XII  LAT/  C: 

- 

LAT 

100 

C arses 

open  to  second  and  higher  years 

itr  220 

Comedy  G Epic  in  Roman  Renub. 

3T 

P 

LAT  100/  C: 

_ 

1 

130/2  of 

LAT 

120F, 

II 

121 S 

,122F, 

1 

123S 

If  221 

Cicero  and  his  times 

3T 

P 

LAT  100/  C: 

- 

130/2  of 

LAT 

120F, 

121S 

,122F, 

1 

123S 

T 222 

Christian  £ Mediaeval  Latin 

2V2T 

P 

LAT  100/  C: 

- 

130/ 

2 of 

LAT 

12  OF, 

1 2 1 S 

, 122F, 

123S 

AST  ASIAN  STUDIES 

aurses 

open  to  first-year  students 

AS  100 

Intro.  Modem  Stand.  Chinese 

3T 

2P 

P 

_ 

C: 

_ 

/VS  102 

Hist,  of  East  Asian  Civiliz. 

2L 

IT 

P 

- 

C: 

- 

/VS  110 

Basic  Sanskrit 

2L 

4P 

P 

- 

C: 

- 

AS  112 

Intro,  to  Indian  Historv 

2L 

IT 

P 

- 

C: 

- 

AS  116 

Intro,  to  Buddhism 

1L 

IT 

P 

- 

C: 

- 

AS  120 

Intro.  Modern  Japanese 

1L 

3T 

IP 

P 

- 

C: 

- 

AS  124 

Chin.G  Jap.  Liter.  In  Transl. 

1L 

IT 

P 

- 

C: 

- 

AS  215 

Modern  Hindi 

1L 

4P 

P 

- 

C: 

- 

bourses 

open  to  second  and  higher  years 

•AS  200 

Interned.  Modern  Stand.  Chinese 

3L 

2P 

P 

EAS  100  C: 

:AS  202 

Ancient  Med.  Chinese  Historv 

2L 

IT 

P- 

- 

C: 

- 

:AS  203 

Pre-Han  Philosophy 

2L 

P 

- 

C: 

- 

C-5 


EAS 

204 

Chinese  Fiction  and  Drama 

1L 

IT 

P 

- 

c 

EAS 

210 

Intermediate  Sanskrit 

3T 

P 

EAS 

no 

c 

EAS 

211 

Intermediate  Sanskrit  Liter. 

3T 

P 

EAS 

no 

c 

EAS 

212 

Indian  Political  History 

1L 

2T 

P 

- 

c 

EAS 

213 

Outline  of  Indian  Philosophy 

3T 

P 

- 

c 

EAS 

214 

Indian  Literature  in  Translation 

3T 

P 

- 

c 

EAS 

220 

Intermediate  Modern  Japanese 

2L 

2P  P 

EAS 

120 

c 

EAS 

222 

Ancient  S Med.  Japanese  Hist. 

2T 

P 

- 

c 

EAS 

224 

Jap.  Poet,  fj  Theatre  in  Transl. 

1L 

2T 

P 

- 

c 

ENGLISH 


Courses  open  to  first-year  students 


ENG 

100 

Forms  of  20th  Century  Liter. 

3L 

P 

- 

C 

- 

ENG 

101 

Shakespeare 

3L 

P 

- 

C 

- 

ENG 

102 

American  Literature 

3L 

P 

- 

c 

- 

ENG 

103 

Old  Eng.  Lang.  Liter. 

3L 

P 

- 

c 

- 

ENG 

104 

Eng.  Liter.  Forms  fj  Approaches 

3L 

P 

- 

c 

- 

ENG 

105 

Major  British  Writers 

3L 

P 

- 

c 

' 

Courses 

open  to  second  and  higher  years 

ENG 

202 

English  Poetry 

3L 

P 

. 

c 

ENG 

203 

The  Longer  English  Poem 

3L 

P 

- 

c 

- 

ENG 

204 

English  Literature,  1580-1660 

3L 

P 

- 

c 

- 

ENG 

205 

Varieties  of  Drama 

3L 

P 

- 

c 

■ 

ENG 

206 

Varieties  of  Prose  Fiction 

3L 

P 

- 

c 

ENG 

207 

Mi lton, Pope, Wordsworth  5 Yeats 

3L 

P 

- 

c 

- 

ENG 

208 

Beowulf 

3L 

P 

ENG  103 

c 

- 

ENG 

209 

College  Option 

3T 

P 

- 

c 

- 

ENG 

210 

Chaucer 

3L 

P 

- 

c 

- 

ENG 

211 

English  Prose  5 Poet ., 1500-1600 

3L 

P 

- 

c 

- 

ENG 

212 

Prose  Fiction,  Bunvan  to  Meredith 

3L 

P 

- 

c 

- 

FINE  ART 


Courses  open  to  first-year  students 


FAR  100 
FAR  110 
FAR  14  OF 


Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Art  2L  IT 

Intro,  to  the  Visual  Arts 
Materials  H Methods  of  Art  Hist.2L 


P 

6P  P 
P 


FAR  141S  Classical  Myth.  5 Christ.  Icon.  2L 


P: 


C:  - 
C:  - 

C:  FAR  100 
14  IS 

C:  FAR  100 
HOF 


Courses  open  to  second  and  higher  years 


FAR  200  European  Art  from  1400-1800  3L 

FAR  201  The  Bronze  Age  in  Aegean  5 Near  2L 

Fast 

FAR  220  Later  Greek  ^ Roman  Architect.  2L 
FAR  231  Elementary  Sculpt.  5 Graphics 


P:  - C:  - 

P:  - C:  - 

P:  FAR  100  C:  - 

6P  P:  FAR  110  C:  - 


C-6 


I 

1 

fench 

■ 1 ' ' 

Ccrses  open  to  first-year  students 


■ ’ F! 

100 

French  Liter.  Taught  in  English 

1L 

IT 

P: 

Reading 

C 

- 

knowledge 

of  French 

F! 

120 

Preparation  for  Univ.  French 

1L 

2T 

P: 

XIII 

FRE 

C 

- 

Studies 

F 

140 

Studies  in  Mod.  French  Liter. 

1L 

IT 

P: 

XIII 

FRE 

c 

FRE 

F 

142 

Man  Ei  Society  in  Fiction 

1L 

IT 

P: 

XIII 

FRE 

c 

FRE 

C 

irses 

open  to  second  and  higher  years 

i 

220 

The  Classical  Current 

1L 

IT 

P: 

FRE 

120 

c 

- 

F 

222 

The  Philosophical  Current 

1L 

IT 

P: 

FRE 

120 

c 

- 

M 

224 

The  Romantic  Current 

1L 

IT 

P: 

FRE 

120 

c 

- 

1 

226 

The  Realistic  Current 

1L 

IT 

P: 

FRE 

120 

c 

- 

I 

228 

Symbolism  and  Surrealism 

1L 

IT 

P: 

FRE 

120 

c 

- 

He 

230 

The  Liter,  of  French  Canada 

1L 

IT 

P: 

FRE 

120 

c 

- 

IE  242 

Studies  in  French  Poetry 

1L 

IT 

P: 

FRE 

120 

c 

- 

IE 

252 

Drama  from  1600  to  1800 

1L 

IT 

P: 

FRE 

120 

c 

- 

IE  254 

Drama  from  1800  to  1940 

1L 

IT 

P: 

FRE 

120 

c 

- 

IE  262 

Prose  Fiction  from  1600  to  1800 

1L 

IT 

P: 

FRE 

120 

c 

- 

E 

264 

Prose  Fiction  from  1800  to  1900 

1L 

IT 

P: 

FRE 

120 

c 

- 

E 

266 

Prose  Fiction  from  1900  to  1940 

1L 

IT 

P; 

FRE 

120 

c 

- 

E 271 

Language  Practice 

3T 

P: 

FRE 

120 

c 

- 

.E  272 

Intro,  to  French  Linguistics 

1L 

IT 

P: 

FRE 

120 

c 

- 

:E 

273 

General  Hist,  of  French  Lang. 

1L 

IT 

P: 

FRE 

120 

c 

- 

' |E  274 

Intro,  to  the  Stylistics  of  Fre. 

1L 

IT 

P: 

FRE 

120 

c 

- 

Ip 

275 

The  Structure  of  Modern  French 

1L 

IT 

P: 

FRE 

120  8 

c 

- 

I 

ANT 

202 

EE  290 

Independent  Study 

P: 

FRE 

120 

c 

- 

GEOGRAPHY 


ourses  onen  to  first-vear  students 


GR  100 
GR  101 
GR  220 


Introductory  Physical  Geography 
Environment  and  Man 
Regional  Economic  Analysis 


ourses  open  to  second  and  higher  years 


2L 

2L 

2L 


1GR  202S  Climatology  2L 

■ GR  205F  Introductory  Pedology  2L 

>GR  224  Introduction  to  Urban  Geography  2L 

IjGR  240  Canada  - a geographical  interpret  2L 

IGR  242  The  Geography  of  Latin  America  2L 

IGR  270  Introductory  Analytical  Methods  2L 

(See  note  Page  C-2) 


I 

2T 

tT 

IT 


IT 

IT 

lj 

It 

~r 

It 

2 

IT 


GGR  100 


P/C:  2 other  GGR  courses 


GEOLOGY 

Courses  open  to  first-year  students 

GLG  100  Introduction  to  Geology  2L  2P  P:  - 


C-7 


GLG  120 


C: 


Principles  of  Geology 
GLG  121Y  Hist.  6 Structure  of  the  Earth 


Courses  open  to  second  and  higher  years 


GLG  220  Mineralogy 

GLG  221Y  Geological  Data  Processing  by 

(See  note  Page  C-2)  Computer 


2L 

2L 


IT  2P  P:  XIII  CHM, 

PHY,  MAT  A 
P:  XIII  CHM, 
PHY 


C:  - 


2L  4P  P:  CHM  120  P/C: 

1L  2P  P:  CSC  148*  P/C: 


itfllCST 

lino  In 

GL(.2|io5F  M 
GL(  j jjHF 

I Si 


GERMAN 


Courses  open  to  first-year  students 


GF.R 

101 

German  Liter,  in  Eng.  Transl. 

2L 

P: 

- 

C: 

GBR 

105 

Reading  German 

3T 

P: 

- 

C: 

GER 

120 

German  Liter,  of  the  19th  5 20th 

2L 

IT 

P: 

XIII 

GER 

C: 

Centuries;  Language  Practice 

GER 

121 

Modem  German  Literature 

2L 

IT 

P: 

XIII 

GER 

C: 

GER 

140 

Language  Practice 

2T  2P 

P: 

XIII 

GER 

C: 

GER 

220 

Reading  Scholarly  German, Advanced 

2T 

P: 

GER  105 

C: 

(1ER  11/  U 

121  la 


Courses  open  to  second  and  higher  years 


GER 

240 

German  Liter,  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment 8 Storm  $ Stress 

2L 

IT 

P: 

GER 

120/121 

C:  GER  2:. 
242 

GER 

241 

Readings  in  the  19th  C.  Novel le 

1L 

2T 

P: 

GER 

120/121 

C:  GER  2D 

GER 

242 

Language  Practice 

3T 

P: 

GER 

120/121 

C:  GER  21) 

/ 


pN 


:ses  op 


HISTORY 


Courses  open  to  first-year  students 

HIS  100  An  Intro,  to  Methods  £ Problems  2L  IT  P:  - 
of  Historical  Study 


Courses  open  to  second  and  higher  years 


UPS 

100 

Hist,  Philosophy  of  Science 

2L 

IT 

P 

- 

ISL 

200 

Islamic  History  600A.D. -1520A.D. 

2L 

P 

- 

HIS 

220 

The  Shape  of  Medieval  Society 

2L 

IT 

P 

- 

HIS 

230 

England:  15th  to  17th  Century 

2L 

IT 

P 

- 

HIS 

231 

Britain:  19th  G 20th  Centuries 

2L 

IT 

P 

- 

HIS 

240 

Early  Modern  Europe, 1500-1815 

2L 

IT 

P 

- 

HIS 

241 

The  Age  of  European  Hegemonv, 

1815-1945 

2L 

IT 

P 

- 

HIS 

250 

Russian  since  the  9th  Century 

2L 

IT 

P 

- 

HIS 

260 

Intro,  to  Canadian  History 

2L 

IT 

P 

- 

HIS 

270 

Hist,  of  United  States, 1783-1 941 

2L 

IT 

P 

- 

HIS 

271 

Major  Themes  in  American  Hist. 

2L 

IT 

P 

- 

EAS 

102 

Selected  Topics  in  Chinese  L 
Japanese  History 

2L 

IT 

P 

- 

HIS 

290 

Latin  America:  Conquest  to  Revol 

. 2L 

IT 

P 

- 

HIS 

300 

History  of  Canada 

2L 

IT 

P 

- 

HIS 

330 

The  Britisli  Imperial  Experience 

2L 

IT 

P 

- 

Note : 

HIS  270  & 271  may  not  be  combined 
HIS  260  L 300  be  so  combined. 

in  any 

degree  programme. 

/ ] LAMIC  STUDIES 

Cl.  : 

( arses  open  to  first-year  students 


L 100  Introductory  Standard  Arabic  3T  2P  P:  - C:  - 

L 101  An  Intro,  to  Islamic  History  2L  P:  - C:  - 

p/[,  L 102  Islamic  Liter.  In  Translation  2L  P:  - C:  - 

p/f,  L 103F  An  Introduction  to  Islam  2L  P:  - C:  - 

-L  104F  Islam  as  a Civilization  2L  P:  - C:  - 

;L  105S  Survey  of  Islamic  Art  2L  IP  P:  - C:  - 


lurses  open  to  second  and  higher  years- 


;l  200 

Islamic  Historv  600A.D.-1520A.D. 

2L 

P 

. 

c 

SL  201 

Islamic  Religious  Q Political 

2L 

P 

- 

c 

- 

Institutions 

SL  202S 

Islamic  Liter,  in  its  cultural 

2T 

P 

ISL  101 

c 

- 

setting 

SL  203 

Introductory  Persian 

3T 

IP 

P 

- * 

c 

- 

SL  204 

Introductory  Turkish 

3T 

IP 

P 

- * 

c 

- 

SL  205 

Introductory  Urdu 

3T 

IP 

P 

_ * 

c 

- 

SL  220 

Intermediate  Standard  Arabic 

3T 

IP 

P 

ISL  100 

c 

- 

ITALIAN  AND  HISPANIC  STUDIES 

rTALIAN 

Courses 

open  to  first-year  students 

ITA  100 

Italian  Lang,  for  Beginners 

3L 

2P 

P 

_ 

c 

ITA  120 

Modern  Ital.  Liter.  Lang.Pract. 

2L 

2T 

P 

XIII  ITA 

c 

- 

ITA  140 

Italy  in  the  20th  Century 

1L 

IT 

P 

- 

c 

ITA 

100/120 

ITA  141 

Intensive  Oral  Pract.  in  Ital. 

1L 

IT 

P 

- 

c 

ITA 

100/120 

Courses 

open  to  second  and  higher  years 

ITA  220 

19th  Century  Liter.  Lang.Pract. 

2L 

IT 

P 

ITA  100/ 

c 

120 

ITA  221 

20th  Century  Liter.  Lang.Pract. 

2L 

IT 

P 

ITA  100/ 

c 

ITA 

220 

120 

SPANISH 

Courses 

open  to  first-year  students 

SPA  100 

Spanish  Lang,  for  Beginners 

3L 

2P 

P 

_ 

c 

SPA  120 

Modem  Span.  Liter.,  Lang.Pract. 

2L 

2T 

P 

XIII  SPA 

c 

- 

SPA  140 

Survey  of  Spanish  Culture 

1L 

IT 

P 

- 

c 

SPA 

100/120 

SPA  141 

Intro.  Span.  Ling.  Lang.  Pract. 

2L 

P 

- 

c 

SPA 

100/120 

Courses 

open  to  second  and  higher  years 

SPA  220Y 

Composition  Oral  Practice 

IT 

IP 

P 

SPA  100/ 

c 

120 

SPA  22 1Y 

Modern  Spanish  Novel 

1L 

IT 

P 

SPA  100/ 

c 

SPA 

22  0Y 

120 

SPA  22 2 Y 

Modern  Spanish  Poetry 

1L 

IT 

P 

SPA  100/ 

c 

SPA 

22  0Y 

SPA  223Y 
SPA  224Y 


Modern  Spanish  Drama  1L  IT 

Spanish  American  Civiliz.  1L  IT 


P:  SPA  100/120  C:  SPA  220Y 
P:  SPA  100/120  C:  SPA  220Y 


LINGUISTICS 


Courses  open  to  first-year  students 


ANT  202  Intro,  to  General  Ling.  2L  IT  P: 

Courses  open  to  second  and  higher  years 


C:  - 


LIN 

201 

Language  Learning 

2L 

IP 

P: 

- 

C:  - 

LIN 

220 

Bases  of  Linguistic  Theory 

2L 

P: 

ANT  202 

C:  - 

LIN 

221 

Language  Learning 

1L 

IP 

P: 

ANT  202 

C:  - 

ANT 

240 

Languages  of  the  V/orld 

3L 

P: 

- 

C:  - 

MATHEMATICS 


Note:  No  two  of  MAT  110,  130,  134,  135,  139,  150  may  be  combined  in 

programme.  Other  undesirable  combinations  are  noted  below. 


any  degr 
See  also  e 


note  on  Page  C-2. 

Courses  open  to  first-year  students 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 


CSC 

1 08Y 

Computer  Programming 

1L 

CSC 

148Y 

Introduction  to  Computing 

1L 

(No 

two  of  CSC  1 08Y,  148Y,  238F  may 

be 

MATHEMATICS 

MAT 

100 

Introduction  to  Mathematics 

2L 

MAT 

110 

Calculus  A 

2L 

MAT 

120 

General  Mathematics 

2L 

MAT 

130 

Calculus 

2L 

MAT 

134 

Calculus  for  Social  Scient. 

2L 

MAT 

135 

Calculus  for  Scientists 

2L 

MAT 

139 

Calculus  with  Linear  Algebra 

2L 

MAT 

140 

Linear  Algebra  and  Geometry 

2L 

MAT 

150 

Analysis  I 

2L 

IT 

IT 


P:  - 

P:  XIII  MAT  A 


combined. ) 


2T 

2T 

2T 

2T 

2T 

2T 

2T 


IT 

2T 


1225 

j (Hay  no' 


C:  - 
C:  MAT  134/13 
139/150 


P: 

- 

C: 

- 

P: 

C: 

- 

P: 

XIII 

MAT 

A 

Cc 

- 

P: 

XIII 

MAT 

A 

C: 

- 

P: 

XIII 

MAT 

A 

C: 

- 

P: 

XIII 

MAT 

A 

C: 

- 

P: 

XIII 

MAT 

A 

C: 

- 

5 B* 

* 

P: 

XIII 

MAT 

A 

C: 

- 

5 B 

P: 

XIII 

MAT 

A 

C: 

MAT 

ii!  noti 


§ B 


Courses  open  to  second-  and  higher-year  students;  they  are  also  open  to  first 
year  students  who  have  the  stated  pre-requisite  (or  its  equivalent)  and  are 
enrolled  in  the  stated  co-requisite  course. 


m 

arses 


ACTUARIAL  SCIENCE 

ACT  223F  Mathematics  of  Invest. ^Credit  2L  IT 

ACT  233S  Intro.  Life  Contingencies  2L  IT 


P:  A first-vearC:  - 
calculus  course 
P:  ACT  223F  C:  STA  232/24: 
252 


!«se: 

RIO 


C-10 


, PLIED  MATHEMATICS 

1 

M 246S  Mechanics  2L  IT 

(May  not  be  combined  with  APM  251) 

'M  251  An  Intro,  to  Applied  Math.  2L  IT 
(May  not  be  combined  with  APM  246A/MAT  244F) 

1MPUTER  SCIENCE 


P:  PHY  120  $ MAT  C: 

244F 

P:  - C:  MAT  250 


>ee  i 


3C  238 F 

Introduction  to  Computing 

2L 

IT 

P:  MAT 

134/135 

C: 

- 

(May  not  be  combined  with  CSC  148Y/EC0 

222) 

SC  248S 

1 

Programming  Lang.  5 Applic. 

2L 

IT 

P:  CSC 

148Y/238F 

C: 

- 

4 THEM  AT  ICS 

o two  of 

MAT  230,  234,  235,  239,  250 

may 

be  combined  in  any  degree 

programme 

AT  220 

Classical  5 Modern  Analysis 

2L 

IT 

P:  Any  first-year 

C: 

- 

MAT 

course 

AT  222  suggested  for  several  Programmes  is  a 

misprint; 

read  for 

it 

STA 

232. 

Jt!  lllAT  224S 

Intro,  to  Foundations  of 

2L 

IT 

P:  Anv 

2 full 

C: 

- 

als  | 

Mathematics 

MAT 

courses 

AT  225 

Linear  A1 gebra 

2L 

IT 

P:  XIII 

NAT  A/ 

C: 

- 

(May  not  be  combined  with  NAT  140) 

NAT 

100/110 

AT  230 

Advanced  Calculus 

2L 

IT 

P:  NAT 

110/130/ 

C: 

- 

134/135 

AT  234 

Advanced  Calculus  for  Soc. 

2L 

IT 

P:  NAT 

134/135 

C: 

- 

Scientists 

MAT  235 

Advanced  Calculus  for 

2L 

IT 

P:  NAT 

134/135/ 

C: 

- 

J/l  j 

Scientists 

139/150 

Si  MAT  239 

Analysis 

2L 

IT 

P:  MAT 

139/150 

C: 

- 

NAT  24 OF 

Linear  § Multilinear  Algebra  2L 

IT 

P:  MAT 

140 

C: 

- 

MAT  244F 

Differential  Equations 

2L 

IT 

P:  MAT 

139/150 

C: 

NAT 

239 

(May  not  be  combined  with  APM  251) 

MAT  245S 

Geometry  I 

2L 

IT 

P:  MAT 

140 

C: 

- 

(May  not  be  combined  with  MAT  325) 

MAT  250 

Analysis  II 

2L 

IT 

P:  NAT 

150 

C: 

MAT 

240 

STATISTICS 

(See  note 

Page  C-2) 

It 

STA  232 

Introduction  to  Statistics 

2L 

IT 

P:  MAT 

110/130 

C: 

_ 

STA  242 

Applied  Statistics 

2L 

IT 

P:  MAT 

134/135/ 

C: 

- 

139 

STA  252 

Probability  and  Statistics 

2L 

IT 

P:  NAT 

139/150 

C: 

MAT 

140 

MICROBIOLOGY 

Courses  open  to  second  and  higher  years 


MBL  200 
MBL  220 

MUSIC 


Introductory  Microbiology  2L 
General  Microbiology  2L 


2P  P:  - C: 

4P  P:  BIO  100/120  C: 


Courses  open  to  first-year  students 
MUS  100  The  Study  of  Music  as  a Lit.3L 


2P  P:  - 


C:  - 


C-ll 


Courses  open  to  second  and  higher  years 


LoiS  j 


MUS  201  The  Symphonic  Repertoire  2L  IT  P:  MUS  100  C: 

MUS  220  Studies  of  Music  Literature  2T  3P  P:  MUS  100  C: 

NEAR  EASTERN  STUDIES 

NEAR  EASTERN  HISTORY 

Courses  open  to  first-year  students 

NEH  111  The  Ancient  Near  East  1-^-L  IT  P:  - C: 

(May  not  be  combined  with  NEI1  221/231  in  any  one  year) 

Courses  open  to  second  and  higher  years 


L 203F 

■\P 

1 205  F 
■|  20bf 
1 20’S 
1210F 
31 2115 


03F 

|2145 
1 215F 


NEH  21 IF 
NEH  212S 


P:  - 


C:  - 


Prehistory  of  the  Near  East  1L  IT 
The  Art  Architecture  of 
the  Ancient  Near  East  1L  IT  P 

NEH  221  Ancient  Egypt  1L  IT  P 

NEI1  231  Ancient  S-Western  Asia  1L  IT  P: 

(Note:  NEH  221/231  may  not  be  combined  with  NEH  111  in  any  one  year) 
NEH  241  Pre-exilic  Hebrew  Lit.  in 

Translation 


1L  IT 


P:  - 


C:  - 


NEAR  EASTERN  LANGUAGES 


Courses 

open  to  first-year  students 

NLA  141 

Intro.  Classical  Hebrew 

3T 

P: 

C: 

NLA  151 

Intro.  Modern  Hebrew 

2T 

2P  P: 

- 

C: 

- 

(NLA 

141  and  NLA  151  may  not  be  combined  in  any 

degree  programme) 

Courses 

open  to  second  and  higher  years 

NLA  211 

Introductory  Akkadian 

3T 

P: 

Arabic/ 
Hebrew; 
normally 
ISL  100/ 

C: 

- 

NLA  141/151 

NLA  221 

Introductory  Aramaic-Svriac 

3T 

P: 

Hebrew; 
normal  1 v 
NLA  141/151 

C: 

NLA  231 

Introductory  Middle  Egyptian 

3T 

P: 

- 

C: 

- 

NLA  241 

Intermediate  Classical 

3T 

P: 

NLA  141/ 

C: 

- 

Hebrew 

151 

NLA  261 

Introductory  Hellenistic 

3T 

P: 

XIII  GRK/ 

C: 

NLA  141 

Greek 

GRK  100 

PHILOSOPHY 

Courses 

onen  to  first-year  students 

PHL  100 

Intro,  to  Philosophy  2L 

IT 

P: 

- 

C: 

- 

Open  to 

second-and  higher-vear  students; 

all 

are  also  onen  to 

first-year 

1 218F 
(Slav  nt 
1 2195 


(Slay  no 
1 220F 
(Slay  no 
1 221S 
(Slay  nt 
1 222F 


(Slay  n 


1 224F 


11  227S 
1I  228S 


tarses 


II 

1! 


nurse; 


on  petition  to  the  Department  if  space  is  available,  and  pre-requisite  and/or  >- 


I Si 
425 
|5 


requisites  are  satisfied. 

PHL  200F  Introduction  to  Ethics 


’US 


2L 


C:  - 


I 


HL  201S 

Contemporary  Ethics 

2L 

P 

PHL  200F  C 

- 

'HL  202S 

Political  Philosophy 

2L 

P 

PHL  200F / C 
203F 

— 

HL  203F 

(1 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Social 
Sciences 

2L 

P/C:  2 courses 
Sciences 

in  the  Social 

HL  204S 

Philosophy  of  History 

2L 

P/C:  2 courses 

in  History 

HL  205F 

Philosophy  of  Religion 

2L 

P 

C 

- 

'HL  206F 

Aesthetics 

2L 

P 

C 

- 

'HL  207S 

Philosophy  in  Literature 

2L 

P 

C 

- 

’HL  21  OF 

Modern  Symbolic  Logic 

2L 

P 

C 

- 

’HL  21  IS 

Philosophical  Uses  of  Logic 

2L 

P 

PHL  210F  C 

- 

’HL  21 2S 

Inductive  Logic  S Scientific 
Method 

2L 

P 

PHL  203F/  C 
210F/213F 

~ 

’HL  21 3F 

Philosophy  of  Science 

2L , 

P/C:  2 courses  in  the 
Physical  Sciences 

PHL  214S 

Epistemology 

2L 

P 

PHL  2 10F  C 

- 

PHL  215F 

Metaphysics 

2L 

P 

1 previous C 
course  in 
PHL 

PHL  218F 
(May  not 

Tutorial  in  the  Phil,  of  Plato 
be  combined  with  PHL  220F) 

2T 

P 

C 

PHL  210F 

PHL  21 9S 
(May  not 

Tutorial  in  the  Phil,  of 

Aristotle 

be  combined  with  PHL  221S) 

2T 

P- 

PHL  2 18F  C 

PHL  220F 
(May  not 

Plato 

be  combined  with  PHL  218F) 

2L 

P: 

C 

- 

PHL  221 S 
(May  not 

Aristotle 

be  combined  with  PHL  219S) 

2L 

P- 

C 

- 

PHL  222F 
(May  not 

Tutorial  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Descartes  fi  Locke 
be  combined  with  PHL  224F) 

2T 

P: 

C 

PHL  21  OF 

PHL  223S 
(May  not 

Tutorial  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Berkeley  Hume 

be  combined  with  PHL  225S) 

2T 

P: 

PHL  222F  C 

PHL  211S/ 
212S 

PHL  224F 
(May  not 

Descartes  and  Locke 
be  combined  with  PHL  222F) 

2L 

P: 

C 

- 

PHL  225S 
(May  not 

Berkeley  and  Hume 
be  combined  with  PHL  223S) 

2L 

P 

PHL  224F  C 

- 

PHL  226F 

Spinoza  and  Leibniz 

2L 

P 

C 

- 

PHL  227S 

Kant 

2L 

P 

PHL  223S/  C 
225S/226F 

- 

PHL  228S  Existentialism  2L 

PHILOSOPHY  (ST.  MICHAEL’S  COLLEGE) 

P: 

1 previous  C1 
course  in 
PHL 

Courses 

open  to  first-year  students 

PHL  150 

Intro,  to  Philosophical 

2L  IT 

P:  - 

C:  - 

Problems 

PHL  151 

Classical  Philosophy 

2T 

P:  - 

C:  - 

Courses  open  to  second  and  higher  years 


PHL 

250 

Ethics 

2L 

P:  - 

C:  - 

PHL 

251 

Logic 

2T 

P:  - 

C:  - 

PHL 

252 

Philosophical  Psychology 

2L 

P:  - 

C:  - 

PHL 

253 

Social  Political  Philosophy 

2L 

P:  - 

C:  - 

PHL 

254 

Epistemology 

2T 

P/C: 

1 course  in 

C-13 


PHL  255 

Metaphysics 

2T 

P/C:  1 

course  in  PHL 

PHL  256 

Philosophical  Examination  of 
Religious  Beliefs 

2T 

P:  - 

C:  - 

PHL  257 

Mediaeval  Philosophy 

2T 

P:  - 

C:  - 

PHL  258 

Modern  Philosophy  to  Kant 

2L 

P:  - 

C:  - 

PHL  259 

PHYSICS 

Nineteenth  Cent.  Philosophy 

2T 

P:  PHL 

258  C:  - 

Courses  open  to  first-year  students 


Note:  No  two  of  PHY  102,  130,  135  mav  be  combined  in  any  degree  programme. 


PHY  101 
PHY  120 

PHY  130 
PHY  135 


Physics  £ the  Modern  World  2L  IT  P:  - C:  - 

Elementary  Mechanics  2L  IT  1%PP:  XIII  MAT  C:  MAT  130/135/ 

A $ B,  PHY  139/150 

Mechanics,  .Matter  $ Waves  2E  IT  1%PP:  XIII  MATA  C:  MAT  130/135/1 

A Selection  of  Physics  Topics  2L  IT  1%PP:  XIII  MAT  A C:  MAT  130/135/1 


Open  to  second  and  higher  years;  also  open  to  first  vear  on  consultation  with 
Department . Note : PHY  230  may  not  be  combined  with  PHY  220A  or  221B 


PHY  22 0A 

PHY  221B 

PHY  22 2F 
PHY  223S 

PHY  224 

PHY  225Y 

PHY  230 

PHY  231 
PHY  270Y 


Electromagnetism 

Waves 

Intro,  to  Theoretical  Physics 
Intro,  to  Electronics 


Elasticity  5 Fluid  Mechanics 


Geophysics 


Electromagnetism  $ Atomic 
Physics 

Solid  State  Physics 

Lab.  in  Electricity,  Optics, 
Electronics 


4L  2T  P: 

4L  2T  P: 

2L  P: 

2L  P: 

2L  P: 

1L  P: 

2L  IhPP: 

21  P: 

3P  P: 


MAT  130/  C: 
135/139/150 
MAT  130/  C: 
135/139/150 
MAT  139/150C: 
PHY  220A/  C: 
230 (first 
term) 

MAT  130/135  C: 
139/150;  $ 
PHY  120/130 
MAT  130/  C: 
135/139/ 

150 

MAT  130/  C: 
135/139/ 

150 

PHY  130/  C: 
135 

C: 


MAT  235/239 

MAT  235/239 

MAT  235/239 
PHY  270/230 
(second 
term) 

MAT  230/235 


MAT  230/235 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY 


COMMERCE 


Courses  open  to  first-year  students 


COM  100 

Financial  Accounting 

2L 

P: 

- 

C 

COM  101 

Industry  and  Trade 

2L 

P: 

- 

C 

COM  102 

Introduction  to  Commerce 

2L 

P: 

- 

C 

Courses 

open  to  second  and  higher  years 

COM  220 

Management  Accounting 

2L 

P: 

COM 

100/ 

c 

102 

COM  300 

The  Legal  Environ. of  Business 

2L 

P: 

ECO 

100 

c 

C-14 


I 

CONOMICS 


he  following  courses  are  designed  for  first-year  students 

CO  100  Introduction  to  Economics  2L  IT  P:  - 

CO  101  European  Economic  History  2L  IT  P:  - 


he  following  courses  are  also  open  to  first-year  students  on  request  to  the 
epartment  if  space  is  available  and  pre-  and  co-requisites  are  satisfied.  Note 
the  course  descriptions  indicate  combinations  of  courses  that  are  not  per- 


litted. 


'roM 


on  Kitl 


•CO 

200 

•CO 

202 

•CO 

204F 

ICO 

205S 

[ICO 

220 

ECO 

221 

ECO 

222 

ECO 

223 

(Note 

35/2  33 


POL  202 
ECO  227 
ECO  24  OF 

ECO'  24 IS 


Microeconomic  Theory 
Macroeconomic  Theory,  Money, 
Banking  S National  Income 
Macroeconomic  Theory 
Macroeconomic  Policy 
Quantitative  Methods  in  Econ. 
North  American  Econ.  History 
Computing  for  Social  h Manage 
ment  Sciences 

Economics  5 its  Applications 


Comparative  Economic  Ideas 
The  Economy  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Mathematical  Approach  to 
Macroeconomic  Theory 
Mathemtical  Approach  to 
Microeconomic  Theorv 


2L  IT 

P: 

_ * 

C 

- 

2L  IT 

P* 

_ * 

C 

- 

2L  IT 

P: 

_ * 

C 

_ 

2L  IT 

P: 

ECO 

204F 

C 

- 

2L  IT 

P: 

MAT 

134 

C 

- 

2L  IT 

P: 

ECO 

100 

c 

- 

2L  IT 

P: 

MAT 

134 

c 

- 

2L  IT 

P: 

ECO 

100 

c 

_ 

misplaced 

; 

it  appears 

on  page  D-50. ) 

2L  IT 

P: 

ECO 

100 

C 

- 

2L  IT 

P: 

ECO 

100 

C 

- 

2L  IT 

P: 

MAT 

134* 

c 

MAT  225  § 234 

2L  IT 

P: 

MAT 

134* 

c 

MAT  225  £,  234 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 


/235 


Courses  open  to  first-year  students 

POL  100  Introduction  to  Can.  Politics  2L  ^T  P:  - 

POL  101  Introduction  to  Pol.  Science  2L  P:  - 

Courses  open  to  second  and  higher  years 

POL  200  Political  Theory  2L  IT  P:  - 

POL  203  Politics  £ Government  of  the  2L  ^T  P:  - 

United  States 


C:  - 
C:  - 


C:  - 
C:  - 


The  following  courses  are  also  open  to  first-year  students  on  request  to  the 
Department  if  space  is  available  and  pre-  and  co-requisites  are  satisfied. 

POL  201 
POL  202 

POL  204 

POL  205 

POL  206 


POL  300 
POL  301 


Political  Behaviour 

2L 

P:  - 

C: 

Political  Economy  ^ Public 
Pol  icy 

2L 

P:  -* 

C: 

Politics  $ Government  of  the 

U.S.S.R. 

2L 

P:  - 

C: 

Politics  $ Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom 

2L 

P:-* 

C: 

Quantitative  Methods  of  Pol. 

Science 

note  page  C-2) 

3L 

P:  - 

C: 

Comparative  Government 

2L 

P : - 

C: 

Politics  and  Government  of 
the  Commonwealth 

2L 

P:  - 

C: 

C-15 


POL 

302 

Politics  8 Government  of 
Western  Europe 

2L 

P: 

- 

POL 

303 

Politics  8 Government  of  Asia 

2L 

P: 

- 

POL 

304 

Politics  $ Government  of 
Developing  Countries 

2L 

P: 

- 

POL 

305 

Politics  8 Government  of  Latin 
America 

2T 

P: 

- 

POL 

306 

Introduction  to  International 
Relations 

2L 

P: 

- 

POL 

307 

Political  Analysis 

2L 

P: 

- 

POL 

308 

Urban  Politics 

2L 

P: 

- 

POL 

309 

Government  & Politics  of 
Africa 

2L 

P: 

- 

POL 

320 

Modern  Political  Thought 

2L 

P: 

POL 

101 

POL 

321 

Systems  of  Political  Science 

2L 

P: 

POL 

206 

101/ 

POL 

322 

Introduction  to  Public 

Administration 

2L 

P: 

POL 

100 

POL 

323 

Workshop  in  Canadian  Govern- 
ment 

3L 

P: 

POL 

206 

100  8 

POL 

324 

Comparative  Communism 

2L 

P: 

POL 

204 

POL 

325 

Topics  in  United  States 
Government 

2L 

P: 

POL 

203 

POL 

326 

Advanced  International 

Relations 

2L 

P: 

POL 

101 

100  8 

POL 

327 

Comparative  Foreign  Policy 

2L 

P: 

POL 

326 

306/ 

POL  328  International  Organization 

PSYCHOLOGY 

2L 

P: 

POL 

326 

306/ 

Courses  < 

spen  to  first-year  students 

PSY  100 
Courses  < 

Introductory  Psychology 
npen  to  second  and  higher  years 

2L 

P:  - 

PSY 

2 OOF 

Statistics  tj  Research  Methods 

2L 

P:  -* 

PSY 

201S 
(See  i 

Statistics  Research  Methods 

note  Page  C-2) 

2L 

P:  -* 

PSY 

202Y 

Developmental  Psychology: 
Social  fi  Personality  Develop. 

2L 

P:  -* 

PSY 

203Y 

Intro,  to  Social  Psychology 

2L 

P:  -* 

PSY 

204F 

Personality 

2L 

P:  -* 

PSY 

205S 

Differential  Psychology 

2L 

P:  -* 

PSY 

206F 

Introduction  to  Learning 

2L 

P:  -* 

PSY 

207S 

Introduction  to  Learning 

2L 

P:  -* 

PSY 

208F 

Sensory  Processes  8 Psycho- 
physics 

2L 

P:  -* 

PSY 

209S 

Introduction  to  Physiological 
Psychology 

2L 

P:  -* 

PSY 

21  0Y 

Individual  Projects 

P:  - 

PSY 

2 1 1 F 

Motivation 

2L 

P:  -* 

C- 16 


nn  n nnnnnn  n nn  n n n n nn  n n nn  nno  n n nn 


ULIGIOUS  STUDIES 


( jr ses  open  to  first-year  students 


FL 

100 

Religious  Traditions  East  and 

2L 

IT 

P 

C 

West 

(May  not  be  combined  with  RF.L  200) 

IL 

110 

Religion  8 the  Human  Condition 

2L 

IT 

P 

- 

C 

- 

I L 

200 

Living  Religions:  Origns, 

2L 

IT 

P 

- 

C 

- 

Traditions,  Trends 

(May  not  be  combined  with  RHL  100) 

L 

201 

Christianity  8 Christendom 

2L 

IT 

P 

- 

C 

- 

■ j 

urses  open  to  second  and  higher  years 

■L 

202 

Hinduism  and  Buddhism 

2L 

IT 

P 

. 

c 

•L 

203 

Near  Eastern  Thought  5 Lit. 

2L 

IT 

P 

- 

c 

- 

•L 

210 

Contemporary  Problems  in 

2L 

IT 

P 

- 

c 

- 

Religion  8 Ethics 

|:L 

211 

Communications  Media  £ 

1L 

IT 

IP  P 

- 

c 

- 

FI 

Religious  Consciousness 

•L 

22  OF 

Meaning  of  Religious  Symbols 

1L 

2T 

P 

- 

c 

- 

EL 

22  IS 

Evolution  of  Religious  Symbols 

1L 

2T 

P 

- 

c 

- 

EL 

222S 

Problems  £ Methods  of 

1L 

2T 

P 

PHL  205 

C’ 

- 

Religious  Thought 

LAVIC 

LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

(Note:  see  the  Course  Descriptions  for  combinations  of  courses  that  are 
not  permitted.) 


ourses  open  to  first-year  students 


■LA 

100 

First  Year  Russian 

3T 

2P 

P: 

- 

C 

- 

:;la 

110 

Problems  of  Russian  Literature 

2L 

IT 

P: 

- 

C 

- 

1 T 

and  Culture 

SLA 

121 

First  Year  Russian  for  Matri- 

3T 

2P 

P: 

XIII 

RUSS 

c 

- 

u 

culants 

SLA 

201 

Intensive  Russian  Reading 

3T 

P: 

XIII 

RUSS/  C 

- 

SLA 

100 

SLA 

205 

Elementary  Czech 

3T 

IP 

P: 

- 

c 

- 

SLA 

206 

Elementary  Polish 

3T 

IP 

P: 

- 

c 

- 

!SLA 

207 

Elementary  Serbo-Croatian 

3T 

IP 

P: 

- 

c 

- 

SLA 

208 

Elementary  Ukrainian 

3T 

IP 

P: 

- 

c 

- 

(Note: 

SLA  205,  206,  207,  208  are  not 

all 

offered 

each 

year 

Consult 

the 

1 

Course 

Descriptions. ) 

SLA 

215 

Problems  of  Czech  8 Slovak 

3L 

P: 

- 

c 

- 

Literatures  8 Cultures 

SLA 

216 

Problems  of  Polish  Literature 

3L 

P: 

- 

c 

- 

8 Culture 

SLA 

217 

Problems  of  Serbo-Croatian 

3L 

P: 

- 

c 

- 

Literature  8 Culture 

SLA 

218 

Problems  of  Ukrainian  Litera- 

3L 

P: 

- 

c 

- 

ture  8 Culture 

(Note: 

SLA  215,  216,  217,  218  are  not 

all 

offered 

each 

vear 

Consult 

the 

Course 

Descriptions. ) 

Courses  open  to  second  and  higher  years 

SLA 

210 

The  19th  C.  Russian  Novel 

2L 

IT 

P: 

- 

c 

- 

C-l  7 


SLA  212 

Russian  Drama 

2L 

IT 

P: 

- 

C: 

- 

SLA  220 

Second  Year  Russian 

3T 

IP 

P: 

SLA 

100 

C: 

1 

SLA  221 

Second  Year  Russian  for 

Matriculants 

3T 

IP 

P: 

SLA 

121 

C: 

_ J 

SLA  240 

The  Nineteenth  C.  Russian 

2L 

IT 

P: 

- 

C: 

SLA  220/22 

Novel 

SOCIOLOGY 

Courses 

open  to  first -year  students 

SOC  100 

Introduction  to  Sociology 

2L 

IT 

P: 

C: 

SOC  101 

Contemporary  Society 

2L 

IT 

P: 

- 

C: 

- 

Courses 

open  to  second  and  higher  years 

SOC  201 

Methods  of  Social  Research 

2L 

IT 

P: 

C: 

(See 

Note  Page  C-2) 

SOC  202 

Structure  of  Inter-Personal 

2L 

IT 

P: 

- 

C: 

- 

Relations 

SOC  203 

History  of  Social  Theory 

2L 

IT 

P: 

- 

C: 

- 

SOC  204 

Political  Sociology 

2L 

IT 

P: 

- 

C: 

- 

SOC  205 

Urban  Sociology 

2L 

IT 

P: 

- 

C: 

- 

SOC  206 

Comparative  Social  Structure 

2L 

IT 

P: 

- 

C: 

- 

ZOOLOGY 

Courses  open  to  first-year  students 


(See  under  Biology) 


ZOO 

200 

Human  Biology 

2L 

hr  i'2p  p 

- 

C 

- 

Courses 

open  to  second  and  higher  years 

ZOO 

220 

Animal  Form  and  Function 

2L 

3P 

P 

_ * 

C 

zoo 

221 

Cellular  f)  Develop.  Zoology 

2L 

3P 

P 

_ * 

c 

- 

zoo 

222 

Animal  Behaviour  $ Neurobiol ogy  2L 

3P 

P 

_ * 

c 

- 

zoo 

223 

Ecology 

2L 

3P 

P 

_ * 

c 

- 

zoo 

224 

Systematics  $ Phylogeny 

2L 

3P 

P 

_ ★ 

c 

- 

(ST  A 

222  and  221  recommended  as  preparation  for 

ZOO  223  and 

224  are  misprii 

for 

both  read  STA  232/242.) 

zoo 

225 

Animal  Physiology 

2L 

3P 

P 

_ ★ 

C 

Biochemist 

371 

zoo 

226 

Principles  of  Genetics 

2L 

3P 

P 

_ * 

C 

- 

zoo 

32  0 

Biology  of  Animals 

2L 

hT  3P 

P 

_ * 

C 

- 

zoo 

321 

Ecological  Systems 

2L 

3P 

P 

_ * 

C 

- 

zoo 

322 

General  Q Human  Genetics 

2L 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Ini 


ANT  100 


Introduction  to  Anthropology 

An  introduction  to  the  Department  and  subject,  stressing  the  unity  c 
diversity  of  anthropology.  In  proceeding  through  the  origins  and 
development  of  homo  sapiens  and  the  living  populations,  the  growth, 
diversity  and  structure  of  societies,  cultures  and  languages,  this 
course  will  cover  all  fields  of  anthropology.  These  are,  in  ordeni 
presentation,  physical  anthropology,  archaeology,  social  and  cultui 
anthropology  and  linguistics. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


ANT  140 


Human  Adaptability  and  World  Regions 

This  course  will  encompass  the  study  of  two  or  more  major  world  ar 
in  which  concentration  is  placed  upon  regional  cultures,  their 
communities,  their  languages  and  their  populations  considered  genel 
cally.  Regions  will  be  drawn  from  the  following:  the  Americas, 
Africa,  Asia,  Europe  and  Oceania.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  e 
contact  and  contact-changing  peoples. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


Pre-M 


ANT  201 


Worth  American  Prehistory 
An  intensive  survey  course  of  North  American  history  from  the  time  : 
man's  entry  into  the  New  World  to  the  historic  period.  Major  pre- 
historic culture  areas  will  be  presented  with  representative  archae. 
logical  sites  being  discussed  in  depth.  Major  theories  and  approve 
will  be  demonstrated  through  the  medium  of  such  study. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite : None 


ANT  202 


Introduction  to  General  Linguistics 
A general  introduction  to  linguistics  with  main  emphasis  on  descrip v 


linguistics . 
Pre-requisite:  None 


(See  also  under  Linguistics.) 
Co-requisite:  None 


ANT  203 


Introduction  to  Physical  Anthropology 
An  introduction  to  physical  anthropology  and  human  biology.  The  sid; 
of  human  evolution,  viewed  against  the  background  of  primate  evolutm 
in  past  and  present  populations  of  man,  paying  particular  regard  tc:h 
genetical  aspects  of  evolution.  A comprehensive  laboratory  courses 
offered  in  conjunction  with  the  lectures. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite : None 


ANT  204 


Social  and  Cultural  Anthropology 
The  study  of  social  organization  and  structure  including  belief 
systems,  kinship  and  marriage,  politics,  and  ecology. 
Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


he- 


ANT  240 


Languages  of  the  World 

A survey  of  the  languages  of  the  world,  and  of  the  groups  and  subgrips 
into  which  they  are  classified.  A discussion  of  linguistic  structes 
and  of  the  methods  of  language  classification.  This  course  covers  he  fo, 
domains  of  linguistic  geography  and  language  typology,  and  provides 
background  in  linguistics  for  students  of  anthropology. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


ANT  241 


Worth  American  Indian  in  Transition 
A discussion  of  the  established  culture  areas  and  types  existing  in 
precontact  and  early  contact  times  in  North  America  followed  by  an 
analysis  of  the  problems  arising  out  of  contacts  between  North  Amer  an 
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Co-requisite:  None 


Indians  and  Euroamericans . 
Pre-requisite:  None 


ASTRONOMY 

100  Introduction  to  Astronomy 

A general  survey  of  astronomy  giving  a descriptive  treatment  of  the 
nature  of  solar  and  sidereal  systems  and  the  present  conception  of  the 
structure  of  the  universe. 

(Note:  AST  100  may  not  be  combined  with  AST  200  or  220  in  any  degree 
programme . ) 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

200F  Astronomy 

A topical  course  in  astronomy  designed  for  specialists  in  disciplines 
other  than  the  sciences.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  fields  of  current 
interest  in  astronomy  with  the  aim  of  interpreting  recent  and  forth- 
coming developments. 

(Note:  AST  200F  may  not  normally  be  combined  with  AST  100  or  AST  220 
in  any  degree  programme.) 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

220  General  Astronomy 

A survey  course  in  astronomy  intended  for  specialists  in  science  in  the 
second  or  higher  years.  Emphasis  would  be  placed  on  current  develop- 
ments as  well  as  on  the  application  of  basic  physics  to  astronomical 
problems. 

(Note:  AST  220  may  not  normally  be  combined  with  AST  100  or  AST  200  in 
any  degree  programme.) 

Pre-requisite:  PHY  135/130/120  Co-requisite:  None 

BIOLOGY 


100  Principles  of  Biology 

An  introductory  biology  course  emphasizing  the  role  of  physical  and 
chemical  principles  in  life  processes.  Lectures  and  laboratories  will 
stress  organization  and  metabolism  of  cells  and  organisms  including 
nutrients,  energy  cycles  and  physiological  regulation.  Genetic 
mechanisms,  reproduction  and  evolution  of  plants  and  animals  will  also 
be  considered. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

120  Evolutionary  and  Environmental  Biology 

A biology  course  relating  the  study  of  plants  and  animals  to  evolution. 
Lectures  and  laboratories  will  consider  briefly  origin  of  life  and 
cellular  processes,  and  will  stress  genetic  mechanisms,  adaptations  of 
plants  and  animals,  populations,  ecological  systems,  and  man  in  his 
environment.  Intended  primarily  for  students  with  Grade  XIII  biology. 

Pre-requisite:  None  (XIII  BIO  recommended)  Co-requisite:  None 


BOTANY 


100  Plants  and  Man 

A basic  botany  course  covering  such  topics  as  the  structure,  function 
and  uses  of  plants  in  their  relation  to  the  development  and  maintenance 
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of  an  environment  suitable  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Lectures  anc 


An 


laboratories  will  include  sexual  reproduction  and  selection,  the  orij 
of  cultivated  plants,  and  the  significance  of  photosynthesis.  ! ,j5t 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


BOT  220 


Morphology  and  Evolution  in  the  Plant  Kingdom 
A lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  living  and  fossil  representatives 
of  the  major  plant  groups,  with  emphasis  on  morphology,  anatomy  and 
evolution. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


BOT  221 


Biology  of  Lower  Plants 

A lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing  mainly  with  the  algae  and 


a 


fungi,  their  biology  and  importance  to  man.  Laboratory  work  is 
largely  experimental,  and  includes  the  isolation  of  pure  cultures, 
studies  of  growth  and  nutrition  and  the  production  of  antibiotics  an 


Thi: 


enzymes . 

Pre-requisite:  None 


pw-reqw 


Co-requisite:  None 


BOT  222 


Plant  Environment  and  Variation 
A course  dealing  with  the  effects  of  environment  on  plants.  Emphasi 
will  be  placed  on  genetic  variability  and  its  relation  to  adaptation 
evolution  and  distribution  (some  field  work  will  be  included). 
Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


Fiji 


BOT  223 


Introductory  Cell  Biology 
A course  on  the  fine  structure,  function  and  genetics  of  the  cell  an 
its  organelles. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


CHEMISTRY 


CHM  100 


Introduction  to  Chemistry 
A course  for  those  interested  in  learning  something  about  modern 
chemistry,  and  its  relationship,  dependency  and  impact  on  other  fiel< 
of  science. 

(Note:  CUM  100  may  not  normally  be  combined  with  CUM  120  in  any  deg e 

programme.) 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


CHM  120 


Basic  Concepts  of  Modem  Chemistry 

Introduction  to  the  concepts  of  thermodynamics  leading  to  a discussii 
of  chemical  equilibrium.  Atomic  and  molecular  structure  and  modem 
theories  of  chemical  bonding.  Chemical  reactivity  in  relation  to 
molecular  structure. 

(Note:  CHM  120  may  not  normally  be  combined  with  CHM  100  in  any  degi 

programme. ) 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  CHM,  MAT  A Co-requisite : MAT  130/1 34/ 1 35/ 1 3 


Pre-re 


CHM  220 


Chemical  Statics  and  Dynamics 

Elementary  quantum  mechanics  with  special  emphasis  on  rotors  and 
vibrators.  Principles  and  applications  of  electronic,  vibrational, 
rotational  and  magnetic  resonance  spectroscopy.  The  second  and  thi: 
laws  of  thermodynamics.  Kinetic  molecular  theory  and  elementary 

statistical  mechanics.  Reaction  kinetics  and  its  application  to  the 

elucidation  of  reaction  mechanisms. 

Pre-requisite:  CHM  120  Co-requisite : None  but  MAT  230/ 

234/235/239/250  recommends 


Pre-n 


^reS|  (1  221  Structure  and  Synthesis  in  Chemistry 

tlit | i An  integrated  course  in  inorganic  or  organic  chemistry  emphasizing 

sis.  structure  and  bonding  and  their  study  by  spectroscopic  methods.  The 

last  part  of  the  course  will  present  fundamental  concepts  of  organic 
chemistry. 

Pre-requisite:  CHM  120  Co-requisite:  None 

!sentiti|  ! 
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i.K  100  Introductory  Greek  with  Selected  Readings 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  beginners  to  the  ancient  Greek 
language  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  reading  of  Greek  literature. 
Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

IK  120F  The  Wanderings  of  Odysseus 

I Homer:  Odyssey 3 6,  9,  11. 

Further  study  of  language. 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  GRK/GRK  100  Co-requisite:  GRK  121/122/123 


TK  12 IF  Socrates  on  the  Cosmic  Stage 

Aristophanes:  Clouds 

Further  study  of  language. 

! celli  I Pre-requisite:  XIII  GRK/GRK  100  Co-requisite:  GRK  120/122/123 


122S  Socrates  on  Trial 

Plato:  Apology  of  Socrates 

Further  study  of  language. 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  GRK/GRK  100  Co-requisite:  GRK  120/121/123 

123S  War  in  History  and  Oratory 

Thucydides,  Selections  from  Book  7 and  Demosthenes:  Philippics  I. 
Further  study  of  language. 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  GRK/GRK  100  Co-requisite:  GRK  120/121/122 

220  Greek  Tragedy 

With  reading  of:  Aeschylus,  Prometheus  Bound ; Sophocles,  Antigone; 

Euripides,  Hippolytus  or  Medea. 

Pre-requisite:  GRK  100/Two  of  GRK  120,121,122,123  Co-requisite:  None 
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IRK  221  Greek  Prose 

(1)  The  Beginning  of  the  Writing  of  History,  with  reading  of 
Herodotus  (selections) . 

(2)  Eros  and  Philosophy,  with  reading  of  Plato,  Symposium.  Composition 
and  Translation  at  Sight  (required  of  specialists  only). 

Pre-requisite:  GRK  100/Two  of  GRK  120,121,122,123  Co-requisite:  None 

jREEK  & ROMM  HISTORY 


GRH  100  Greek  History  to  the  Death  of  Alexander 

A study  of  political,  economic  and  intellectual  development  in  the 
youthful  creative  phase  of  Classical  Civilization. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

GRH  190  Greek  and  Roman  Civilization 

Its  political,  economic  and  cultural  evolution,  beginning  in  an  age  of 
independent  city-states,  reaching  rich  maturity  in  the  Hellenistic  age 
of  Great  Powers,  and  culminating  in  the  multiracial  and  multicultural 
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Roman  empire. 
Pre-requisite:  None 


Its  place  in  world  history. 

Co-requisite:  None 


GRH  200 


History  of  Rome  from  its  Foundation  to  31  B.C. 

Political,  economic  and  cultural  development  accompanying  Rome's 
evolution  from  city-state  to  world  empire. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


value 


Selec 


stud) 


GRH  210 


Studies  in  Greek  History  of  the  Fifth  Century 
Aspects  of  life  in  the  golden  age  of  Greece. 

Pre-requisite:  None;  GRH  100  is  recommended.  Co-requisite:  None 


GRH  202 


The  Roman  Empire 

Constitutional,  economic,  military  and  religious  problems  of  a work 
state  and  a declining  civilization. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


Livy 
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GRH  211 


The  Roman  Revolution 

A study  of  the  transition  from  republic  to  principate,  based 
original  sources  in  translation. 

Pre-requisite:  None;  GRH  202  is  recommended.  Co-requisite:  None 


upon 


GRH  216  A Special  Topic  in  Greek  History 

Pre-requisite:  None;  GRH  100/190  recommended. 
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Co-requisite:  None 


GRH  217  A Special  Topic  in  Roman  History 

Pre-requisite:  None;  GRH  100/190  recommended. 


Co-requisite:  None 


GREEK  & LATIN  LITERATURE  IN  TRANSLATION 
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GLL  190 


Greek  and  Roman  Epic  and  its  influence 

With  readings  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid  and  Lucan;  the  course  explores  ie 
nature  of  epic,  oral  and  literate,  its  mode  of  composition,  the  rolef 
the  poet,  his  literary  aims,  the  cultural  world  in  which  he  lived  an 
its  influence  on  him,  the  development  of  the  genre  in  Classical  Anti 
quity  and  its  influence  in  later  literature. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


Pre-requ 


GLL  191 


Greek  and  Roman  Drama 

With  a study  of  selected  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Aristophanes,  Menander,  Plautus,  Terence  and  Seneca. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


A 
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GLL  196 


History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature 

(1)  The  history  of  Greek  Literature  with  assigned  readings  from  Home 
to  Plato. 

(2)  The  history  of  Roman  Literature  with  readings  from  Lucretius, 
Cicero,  Catullus,  Horace,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Juvenal  and  Apuleius. 

(Offered  1969/70  only.) 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


LATIN 


I fre-req 


LAT  100 


Introductory  Latin 
This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  essentials 
the  Latin  language  and  to  introduce  him  to  Roman  literature. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


LAT  120F 


The  Poetry  of  Catullus 

Selections  from  the  work  of  Catullus,  including  both  his  love  poems 


d 


his  satiric  epigrams.  This  course  will  concentrate  on  the  literary 


■re-pec 
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I 

value  of  Catullus'  work.  It  will  also  include  study  of  the  Latin 
language . 

Pre-requisite : XIII  LAT/LAT  100/130  Co-requisite:  LAT  121/122/123 

W»lA  12 IS  The  Poetry  of  Horace 

Selections  from  the  Odes  of  Horace.  This  course  will  concentrate  on 
the  literary  value  of  Horace's  lyric  poetry.  It  will  also  include 
study  of  the  Latin  language. 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  LAT/LAT  100/130  Co-requisite:  LAT  120/122/123 

e LA  122F  Livy  and  Roman  Historical  Writing 

Livy,  Book  I will  be  read  for  the  light  it  sheds  both  on  the  early 
history  of  Rome  and  on  Livy's  methods  as  an  historian.  The  course 
fate  ||  will  also  include  study  of  the  Latin  language. 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  LAT/LAT  100/130  Co-requisite:  LAT  120/121/123 


i up® 


U 123S  Cicero  and  Roman  Oratory 

I Reading  of  Cicero  Pro  Caelio.  This  speech,  which  deals  with  a cause 

ckl&bre  in  the  circle  of  Catullus,  will  be  studied  for  the  light  which 
it  sheds  on  social  life  at  the  end  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  to  illus- 
trate Cicero's  skill  as  an  orator.  The  course  will  also  include 
study  of  the  Latin  language. 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  LAT/LAT  100/130  Co-requisite:  LAT  120/121/122 


L,  130  Intermediate  Latin 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  student  who  has  not  taken  Latin  beyond 
Grade  XII.  Cicero's  Pro  Cluentio  (selections)  and  Ovid  Metamorphoses 
I will  be  read  and  the  course  will  also  include  study  of  the  Latin 
language. 

Pre-requisite:  XII  LAT/LAT  100  Co-requisite : None 

i'  220  Comedy  and  Epic  in  the  Roman  Republic 

Reading  of  a play  of  Plautus,  a play  of  Terence,  Catullus  Peleus  and 
Thetis t and  Lucretius  (selections) . 

Pre-requisite:  LAT  100/130  or  Two  of  LAT  120,121,123  Co-requisite:  None 


IT  221  Cicero  and  his  times 

A study  of  Cicero's  political  career,  with  readings  from  his  letters 
and  from  Sallust  Catiline.  Composition  and  translation  at  sight 
(required  of  specialists  only). 

Pre-requisite:  LAT  100/130  or  Two  of  LAT  120,121,122,123  Co-requisite:  None 

IT  222  Christian  and  Mediaeval  Latin 

Selections  of  Prose  and  Poetry. 

Pre-requisite:  LAT  100/130  or  Two  of  LAT  120,121,122,123  Co-requisite:  None 


EAST  ASIAN  STUDIES 


■ S 100  Introductory  Modem  Standard  Chinese 

An  introductory  course  in  speaking  and  writing  Chinese  (Mandarin) . 
Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


;iali 


00! 


era: 


102  History  of  East  Asian  Civilization 

Selected  topics  to  highlight  the  crucial  developments  and  problems  in 
the  histories  of  China  and  Japan.  Main  emphasis  is  on  gradual  devel- 
opments and  changes.  Provides  a background  for  those  who  may  subse- 
quently wish  to  proceed  further  in  the  study  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
civilizations. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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HAS  no 


Basic  Sanskrit  i’ll 

The  object  of  this  'basic'  course  is  the  reading  of  Sanskrit  texts 
the  language  of  the  major  sources  for  study  of  Indian  Civilization 
Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


Midi 


tion 


EAS  112 


Introduction  to  Indian  History 
An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  development  of  Indian  civiliza 
tion.  The  course  presents  an  outline  from  the  origins  of  civiliz 
tion  in  India  down  to  the  present  day,  tracing  the  continuity  as  w 
as  the  changes  in  Indian  society  and  its  cultural  traiditons. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


EAS  116 


Introduction  to  Buddhism 
An  historical  and  doctrinal  introduction  to  Buddhism  with  its  vari 
schools . 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


EAS  120 


Introductory  Modem  Japanese 
An  introductory  course  in  speaking  and  writing  Japanese, 
grammar.  Hiragana  and  basic  characters. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


Element 


EAS  124 


Chinese  and  Japanese  Literature  in  Translation 
Readings  from  the  total  range  of  translated  Chinese  and  Japanese 
literature.  Themes,  historical  background,  and  the  relation  of 
form  to  content  emphasized. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


EAS  200 


Intermediate  Modem  Standard  Chinese 

A continuation  of  EAS  100.  Further  training  in  speaking,  writing 
and  reading  the  language  with  the  aim  of  preparing  the  student  for 
the  study  of  Chinese  literature  in  the  Third  Year.  One  hour  per 
week  is  devoted  to  an  introduction  to  Literary  Chinese. 
Pre-requisite:  EAS  100  Co-requisite:  None 


EAS  202 


Ancient  and  Medieval  Chinese  History 
A survey  of  the  history  of  China  up  to  circa  1550. 
Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


EAS  203 


Pre-Han  Philosophy 

Detailed  study  of  translations  from  Four  Pre-Han  philosophical 
traditions:  Legalism  (Political  Philosophy),  Confucianism  (Moral 
Philosophy),  Later  Mohism  (Logic),  and  Taoism  (Metaphysics).  The 
texts  to  be  studied  are  Han~Feitzut  Hsun  Tzut  Mencius t the  Hsiao-CJ 
and  Chuang  Tzu. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


EAS  204 


Chinese  Fiction  and  Drama 

Traditional  Colloquial  Language  fiction  and  traditional  drama  share 
themes,  techniques  and  preoccupations.  This  course  looks  at  thei: 
relation,  through  the  medium  of  translations.  A chance  to  read  tf 
great,  and  less  great,  novels  in  their  entirety  and  to  see  how  Chirse  fo.re( 
drama  works.  Syllabus  flexible. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


EAS  210 


Intermediate  Sanskrit 
A continuation  of  EAS  110  using  the  same  text  books  (Antoine: 
Sanskrit  Manual  and  Warder:  Sanskrit  Prose  Reader)  and  reading  a 

varied  selection  of  Sanskrit  texts  (from  the  Upamitibhavaprapanca 
and  the  Chandogya  Upanisadt  together  with  the  Ubhayabhisdrika) . 

Pre-requisite:  EAS  110  Co-requisite:  None 
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211  Intermediate  Sanskrit  Literature 

Additional  Sanskrit  literary  readings  for  specialists  taking  EAS  210, 
particularly  if  their  main  interest  is  literature.  The  main  selec- 
tions are  from  an  epic  poem,  the  Saundarananda,  and  a lyric  poem,  the 
Meghasandesa. 

Pre-requisite:  EAS  110  Co-requisite:  EAS  210 

5 212  Indian  Political  History 

An  outline  of  the  political  history  of  India  from  the  origins  of 
civilization  to  the  present  day,  with  attention  to  the  main  histori- 
cal problems,  including  the  nature  of  the  sources,  chronology, 
systems  of  administration,  methodology. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

S 213  Outline  of  Indian  Philosophy 

An  historical  outline  of  the  rise  of  the  main  schools  of  Indian 
philosophy,  focussing  on  their  studies  of  the  problem  of  knowledge. 
(Text  book  and  course  outline:  Warder,  Outline  of  Indian  Philosophy.') 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

S 214  Indian  Literature  in  Translation 

An  historical  survey  of  Indian  literature,  with  reading  of  recommended 
translations  of  characteristic  dramas,  fiction,  poetry  and  criticism. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

S 215  Modem  Hindi 

An  introduction  to  modern  standard  Hindi  for  non-specialists. 
(Specialists  should  begin  with  Sanskrit,  EAS  110,  and  may  take  a 
course  in  modern  Hindi  in  their  third  year.) 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

S 220  Intermediate  Modem  Japanese 

The  course  aims  to  equip  students  with  basic  skills  for  reading 
modern  Japanese  prose  through  careful  structure  analysis,  acquisition 
of  basic  working  vocabulary  and  oral  drill.  Readings  are  selected 
from  representative  modern  Japanese  authors. 

Pre-requisite:  EAS  120  Co-requisite:  None 

S 222  Ancient  and  Medieval  Japanese  History 

Seminar  discussion  of  topics  in  history  up  to  about  1550  A.D.  Sub- 
jects include  general  cultural  history,  political  and  social  institu- 
tions and  events,  and  intellectual  and  religious  trends.  Marks  are 
usually  based  on  seminar  participation  and  one  essay  per  term. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


224  Japanese  Poetry  and  Theatre  in  Translation 

Reading  and  discussion  of  the  major  works  of  Japanese  poetry  and  drama 
accessible  in  translation.  In  poetry:  the  Man'yoshut  the  Kokinshu 3 
the  Shinkokinshu , the  haiku  of  Basho,  Buson  and  Issa,  and  the  free 
verse  of  Hagiwara  and  other  modern  poets.  In  drama:  the  No,  the 
Ky5gen,  the  Bunraku,  the  Kabuki,  and  the  Shingeki. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


ENGLISH 


100  Forms  of  Twentieth-Century  Literature 

Five  of  the  following  novels:  Conrad,  Heart  of  Darkness;  Lawrence, 

Sons  and  Lovers;  Woolf,  To  the  Lighthouse;  Hemingway,  Farewell  to 
Arms;  Fitzgerald,  The  Great  Gatsby;  Waugh,  A Handful  of  Dust; 
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Faulkner,  Light  in  August;  a more  recent  novel  to  be  selected. 

Five  of  the  following  plays:  Shaw,  Major  Barbara;  O'Casey,  Juno  co\ 

the  Payaook;  O'Neill,  Long  Day's  Journey  into  Night;  Williams,  The' 
Glass  Menagerie;  Fry,  The  Lady’s  not  for  Burning;  Osborne,  Luther j 
Pinter,  The  Caretaker;  Albee,  Who’s  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf?;  a 
play  to  be  selected. 

Three  of  the  following  poets:  Yeats,  Frost,  Eliot,  Williams,  Auden, 

Dylan  Thomas,  Stevens,  a younger  poet. 

Additional  works  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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ENG  101  Shakespeare 

Special  study  of  Romeo  and  Juliet t A Midsummer  Night’s  Dreamt 
Richard  II , Henry  IV t Parts  I and  II,  Twelfth  Night t Measure  for 
Measure t Hamlet t Antony  and  Cleopatra3  The  Tempest.  Other  plays  m;; 
be  added  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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ENG  102  American  Literature 

Three  of  the  following  poets:  Edward  Taylor,  Poe,  Whitman,  Dickinsr, 

Frost,  Stevens,  Pound,  Eliot,  Hart  Crane,  Robert  Lowell. 

Four  of  the  following  novels:  a novel  of  Cooper;  Hawthorne,  The 

Scarlet  Letter;  Melville,  Moby  Dick;  Twain,  Adventures  of  Huckle- 
berry Finn;  James,  The  Portrait  of  a Lady;  a novel  of  Howells;  a 
novel  of  Stephen  Crane;  a novel  of  Dreiser;  a novel  of  Faulkner; 
Ellison,  Invisible  Man. 

Three  of  the  following:  Bradford,  Of  Plymouth  Plantation;  Creveco  r. 

Letters  from  an  American  Farmer;  Franklin,  Autobiography ; Irving, 
History  of  New  York;  Dana,  Two  Years  before  the  Mast;  Parkman,  Th 
Oregon  Trail;  Thoreau,  Walden;  Twain,  Life  on  the  Mississippi; 
Adams,  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams;  Cummings,  The  Enormous  Room; 
Wolfe,  Look  Homeward , Angel;  Baldwin,  Notes  of  a Native  Son. 
Additional  works  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite : None 
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ENG  103  Old  English  Language  and  Literature 

An  introduction  to  the  language,  history,  and  literary  culture  of  t 
Anglo-Saxons  from  700  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  Prescribed  text: 
Seven  Old  English  Poems  (fid.  Pope,  Bobbs-Merrill) . Other  texts  to 
be  assigned. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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ENG  104  English  Literature  Forms  and  Approaches 

Emily  Bronte,  Wuthering  Heights;  Faulkner,  The  Sound  and  the  Fury 
Shakespeare,  Hamlet;  Congreve,  The  Way  of  the  World;  selections  I Prg-requ 
from  the  poetry  of  Marvell;  selections  from  the  poetry  of  Hopkins; 

More,  Utopia  OR  Browne,  Religio  Medici  OR  Carlyle,  Sartor  Resars.  ■ 

At  least  four  more  works,  chosen  so  as  to  extend  the  range  of  forms 
to  make  possible  additional  approaches,  and  to  illuminate  by  compar  on  ce 
the  listed  texts.  Readings  in  criticism  to  be  assigned.  ! [ ^-wqu 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


ENG  105  Major  British  Writers 

Selections  from:  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare's  non-dramatic  poet , 
Donne,  Milton,  Pope,  Johnson,  Wordsworth  OR  Keats,  Browning  OR  Tennon 
Yeats  OR  T.S.  Eliot. 

Text:  The  Norton  Anthology  of  English  Literature  one  volume  ed.  (re 
vised) . (Alternative  or  additional  texts  at  the  discretion  of  the  in 
structor. ) 

Three  plays,  at  least  one  by  Shakespeare;  Swift,  Gulliver’ s Travel 
one  novel,  novella,  or  group  of  short  stories  by  each  of:  Fielding 
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Dickens  OR  George  Eliot,  and  Joyce  OR  James. 

■requisite:  None  Co-requisite : None 

English  Poetry 

A study  of  various  forms,  themes,  styles  and  traditions.* 
■requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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The  Longer  English  Poem 

A study  of  representative  works.* 
■requisite:  None 


Co-requisite:  None 


E 


English  Literature , 1580-1660 
A study  of  selected  poetry,  prose  and  drama.* 

•requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


Varieties  of  Drama 
A study  of  selected  plays.* 
■requisite:  None 


Co-requisite:  None 


206  Varieties  of  Prose  Fiction 

A study  of  selected  narratives  in  prose.* 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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Milton , Popet  Wordsworth , and  Yeats 
Milton,  Pope,  Wordsworth,  and  Yeats.* 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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Beowulf 

A study  of  the  poem. 
■requisite:  None 


Co-requisite:  None 


College  Option 

Courses  in  special  subjects  taught  at  individual  colleges.* 

(Some  may  be  half  courses.) 

■requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

Chaucer 

A study  of  Troilus  and  Criseyde , selections  from  The  Canterbury  Tales 
and  further  selections  from  Chaucer's  works.* 

■requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

English  Prose  and  Poetry , 1500-1600 
A study  of  representative  poets  and  prose  writers,  with  selected 
readings  in  Continental  writers  of  the  period.* 

•requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


Prose  Fiction , Bunyan  to  Meredith 
A study  of  selected  novelists  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth 
century  illustrating  the  historical  development  of  the  English  novels 
Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

* Further  information  concerning  these  course  prescriptions  is 
available  at  the  office  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
English  at  each  College. 
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FAR  100 


Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Art 
A survey  of  the  art  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  the  mediaeval  Christian 
world  (including  the  Byzantine  Empire).  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  importance  of  architecture  and  the  arts  as  characteristic  ex- 
pressions of  their  age;  this  concept  is  illustrated  by  detailed 
study  of  the  outstanding  monuments  from  each  period. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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FAR  110 


Introduction  to  the  Visual  Arts 
The  language  of  vision  is  explained  and  explored.  Discussions  of 
various  principles  and  concepts  of  form  and  space  are  accompanied 
by  a series  of  pertinent  practical  exercises  designed  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  basic  media  through  experience  in  the  use  of 
a wide  variety  of  materials. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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FAR  140F 


Materials  and  Methods  of  Art  History 
A discussion  of  the  theories  and  practice  of  art  history,  including 
not  only  theoretical  approaches  to  art  history  as  an  academic  dis- 
cipline, but  also  the  main  bibliographical  and  photographic  resourc 
that  specialists  in  the  subject  will  be  expected  to  use. 

Pre-requisite : None  Co-requisite:  FAR  100  G 14lS 


FAR  141S 


Classical  Mythology  and  Christian  Iconography 

The  subject-matter  of  classical  and  Christian  art.  Important  re- 
curring themes  in  sculpture  and  painting,  from  classical  antiquity 
the  early  modern  period,  will  be  discussed  and  illustrated,  with 
emphasis  on  differences  in  interpretation  of  the  same  theme 
ent  periods. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  FAR  100  5 140F 
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FAR  200 


European  Art  from  1400  to  1800 
A selective  survey  of  the  concepts  and  problems  involved  in  the  tra^ 
sition  from  Late  Mediaeval  to  Renaissance  in  Italy  and  Northern  Euiie 
and  of  subsequent  artistic  and  cultural  developments  up  to  the  peril 
of  the  French  Revolution  (with  special  emphasis  on  the  17th  Century 
Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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FAR  201 


The  Bronze  Age  in  the  Aegean  and  Near  East 
The  development  of  the  Bronze  Age  civilizations  of  Egypt,  Mesopotanu, 
Crete,  and  Mycenaean  Greece.  The  material  remains  revealed  by  arcie- 
ological  investigations  are  discussed  as  documents  of  general  cultinl 
and  historical  significance  as  well  as  works  of  art. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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Later  Greek  and  Homan  Architecture 

A detailed  study  of  the  transformation  of  the  classical  Greek  archij  m 
tectural  tradition  into  the  Hellenistic  style  of  the  Aegean  and  Wes;rn 
Anatolia,  and  of  the  fusion  of  Hellenistic  with  Italic  elements  in  ite 
Republican  and  Imperial  Roman  work.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  if 
originality  of  Hellenistic  and  Roman  architects. 

Pre-requisite:  FAR  100  Co-requisite:  None 
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Elementary  Sculpture  and  Graphics 
(Not  offered  1969-70.) 

Pre-requisite:  FAR  110  Co-requisite:  None 
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100  French  Literature  Taught  in  English 

Based  on  a mode,  e.g.  "satirical  literature"  or  "tragic  literature" 
or  "comedy",  with  appropriate  texts.  Readings  in  French.  Lectures 
and  Tutorials  in  English  (or  in  French,  if  individual  sections  so 
desire) . 

Pre-requisite:  Reading  knowledge  of  French.  Co-requisite : None 

120  Preparation  for  University  French  Studies 

(a)  One  hour  per  week:  orientation  lecture,  including  readings. 

(b)  Two  hours  per  week  of  language  practice,  including  phonetics, 
grammar,  composition  and  language  laboratory  work. 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  FRE  Co-requisite:  None 

140  Studies  in  Modem  French  Literature 

The  study  of  specific  texts  in  19th  and  20th  Century  poetry,  novel 
and  drama.  A practical  introduction  to  techniques  of  literary 
criticism  and  analysis. 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  FRE  Co-requisite:  FRE  120 

142  Man  and  Society  in  Fiction 

Studies  in  contemporary  French  and  French-Canadian  novel.  To  pro- 
vide an  introduction  to  critical  studies  in  fiction. 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  FRE  Co-requisite:  FRE  120 

220  The  Classical  Current 

Specific  texts  studied,  with  emphasis  on  the  main  period  associated 
with  the  current. 

Pre-requisite:  FRE  120  Co-requisite:  None 

222  The  Philosophical  Current 

Specific  texts  studied,  with  emphasis  on  the  main  period  associated 
with  the  current. 

Pre-requisite:  FRE  120  Co-requisite:  None 

224  The  Romantic  Current 

Specific  texts  studied,  with  emphasis  on  the  main  period  associated 
with  the  current. 

Pre-requisite:  FRE  120  Co-requisite:  None 

226  The  Realistic  Current 

Specific  texts  studied,  with  emphasis  on  the  main  period  associated 
with  the  current. 

Pre-requisite:  FRE  120  Co-requisite:  None 

228  Symbolism  and  Surrealism 

Specific  texts  studied,  with  emphasis  on  the  main  period  associated 
with  this  theme. 

Pre-requisite : FRE  120  Co-requisite:  None 

230  The  Literature  of  French  Canada 

Specific  texts  studied,  with  emphasis  on  the  main  period. 

Pre-requisite:  FRE  120  Co-requisite:  None 

242  Studies  in  French  Poetry 

Specific  texts  studied  within  the  period  1600  to  1940. 

Pre-requisite:  FRE  120  Co-requisite:  None 
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FRE  252  Drama  from  1600  to  1800 

The  study  of  specific  texts  within  the  period  1600  to  1800. 

Pre-requisite:  FRE  120  Co-requisite:  None 

FRE  254  Drama  from  1800  to  1940 

The  study  of  specific  texts  within  the  period  1800  to  1940. 

Pre-requisite:  FRE  120  Co-requisite:  None 

FRE  262  Prose  Fiction  from  1600  to  1800 

The  study  of  specific  texts  within  the  period  1600  to  1800. 

Pre-requisite:  FRE  120  Co-requisite:  None 

FRE  264  Prose  Fiction  from  1800  to  1900 

The  study  of  specific  texts  within  the  period  1800  to  1900. 

Pre-requisite:  FRE  120  Co-requisite:  None 

FRE  266  Prose  Fiction  from  1900  to  1940 

The  study  of  specific  texts  within  the  period  1900  to  1940. 

Pre-requisite:  FRE  120  Co-requisite:  None 

FRE  271  Language  Practice 

A continuation  of  FRE  121,  including  grammar,  composition,  oral, 
vocabulary,  pattern  drills  and  language  laboratory  work. 

Pre-requisite:  FRE  120  Co-requisite:  None 


FRE  272  Introduction  to  French  Linguistics 

Being  particularly  the  study  of  linguistic  theories  as  relevant 
to  the  French  language. 

Pre-requisite:  FRE  120  Co-requisite:  None 

FRE  273  General  History  of  the  French  Language 

Pre-requisite:  FRE  120  Co-requisite:  None 

FRE  274  Introduction  to  the  Stylistics  of  French 

Being  essentially  the  study  of  stylistic  devices  used  in 
contemporary  French. 

Pre-requisite:  FRE  120  Co-requisite:  None 


FRE  275  The  Structure  of  Modem  French 

The  study  of  the  phonological,  morphological  and  syntactical 
systems  of  contemporary  French. 

Pre-requisite:  FRE  120  8 ANT  202  Co-requisite:  None 


FRE  290  Independent  Study 

Individual  work  with  a member  of  staff  on  a literary  or  language 
topic  of  common  interest,  including  readings,  discussions,  papers. 
Pre-requisite:  FRE  120  Co-requisite:  None 
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GGR  100  Introductory  Physical  Geography 

Term  1:  Geomorphology:  Principles  of  landscape  sculpture,  modern 
versus  classical  geomorphology,  morphoclimatic  controls,  weathering, 
soil  formation,  the  hydrologic  cycle,  rivers  and  drainage  basins, 
floods,  erosion,  pollution;  man's  role  in  changing  the  landscape. 
Term  II:  Climatology:  Time  and  space  scales  of  fluctuations  in  atmos 
pheric  variables;  fluxes  and  balances  of  radiation,  heat,  moisture; 
relationship  to  other  geographically  differentiated  phenomena. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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GGR  101  Environment  and.  Man 

A study  of  relationships  of  man  and  the  physical  environment.  Man's 
quest  for  control  of  physical-biotic  processes;  consequences  of  man's 
intentional  and  unintentional  modifications  of  the  environment;  chang- 
ing values  toward  nature  and  resources.  First  term  largely  histori- 
cal; second  term  contemporary  to  deal  with  such  problems  as  pollution 
and  over-population. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

GGR  202S  Climatology 

Introduction  to  Climatology:  Discussions  of  heat  and  water  balance, 

atmospheric  circulation,  climatic  classification  and  climatic  change. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

GGR  205F  Introductory  Pedology 

Soils  in  relation  to  the  landscape;  important  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  soils;  weathering  and  soil  formation;  soil  mineralogy; 
soil  classification;  an  outline  of  the  soils  of  Canada. 

Pre-requisite:  GGR  100  Co-requisite:  None 

GGR  220  Regional  Economic  Analysis 

An  introduction  to  location,  structure  and  interaction.  The  course 
focuses  on  the  use  of  location  theory  in  explaining  industrial  and 
agricultural  patterns;  transport  networks  and  flow  systems;  regional 
economic  structure  and  problems  in  regional  economic  development. 
Examples  are  drawn  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

GGR  224  Introduction  to  Urban  Geography 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  city  under  these  headings:  origins 
of  cities;  description  and  measurement  of  the  city;  spatial  struc- 
ture of  urban  activities;  intra-urban  circulation;  urban  systems; 
urban  growth;  urban  form  and  development  in  Europe  and  North  America; 
the  city  as  environment;  contemporary  approaches  to  urban  problems. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

GGR  240  Canada  - a geographical  interpretation. 

An  examination  of  the  development  of  economic  regions  in  Canada. 
Emphasis  will  be  put  on  questions  of  resource  endowment,  human  migra- 
tion and  spatial  interaction.  Problems  of  present  regional  dispari- 
ties will  be  discussed. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

GGR  242  The  Geography  of  Latin  America 

This  course  provides  a survey  of  the  settlement  geography  of  Latin 
America,  a discussion  of  the  origin  and  distribution  of  the  various 
types  of  land  use  in  Latin  America  and  a discussion,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  geography,  of  some  of  the  major  problems  of  present-day  Latin 
. America. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

GGR  270  Introductory  Analytical  Methods 

An  introduction  to  elementary  statistics  and  quantitative  methods, 
sampling  and  survey  techniques  in  geography.  Topics  include:  modes 
of  spatial  analysis,  data  and  measurement;  descriptive,  spatial  and 
inferential  statistics;  theoretical  probabilities;  sampling  and  testing 
procedures;  regression,  correlation,  analysis  of  variance. 

(Note:  GGR  270  may  not  be  combined  with  SOC  201  ECO  220  GLG  221Y  PSY 
200F  PSY  201S,  etc.  - see  pg.  C-2.) 

Pre-requisite  and/or  Co-requisite : Two  other  courses  in  Geography. 
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GLG  100  Introduction  to  Geology 

A terminal  course  that  examines  the  regional  processes  that  have 
operated  in  more  recent  geological  time  to  develop  the  earth  as  we 
know  it  today.  Laboratory  topics  include:  composition  of  rocks  and 
minerals,  classification  and  distribution  of  fossils,  evolution, 
ancient  climates,  glaciology,  volcanology,  geomorphology,  sedimenta- 
tion, mountain  building,  crustal  structure  and  earthquakes. 

(Note:  GLG  100  may  not  be  combined  with  GLG  120  in  any  degree  pro- 
gramme. ) 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

GLG  120  Principles  of  Geology 

A two-part  lecture- laboratory  course  that  examines  the  principles  of 
physical  and  historical  geology.  Part  I deals  with  the  origin  of 
the  earth  and  the  physical  processes  that  operate  on  and  in  it.  Part 
II  traces  the  history  of  the  earth  from  the  sequence  of  physical  and 
biological  events  revealed  in  the  rock  record  with  emphasis  on  paleon^ 
tology  and  the  concepts  of  geologic  time. 

(Note:  GLG  120  may  not  be  combined  with  GLG  100  in  any  degree  pro- 
gramme.) 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  CUM,  PHY,  MAT  A Co-requisite:  None 

GLG  121Y  History  and  Structure  of  the  Earth 

The  structure  of  the  earth  and  its  determination  by  earthquake 
studies;  continental  drift  as  a geological  hypothesis;  volcanoes, 
the  earth's  composition,  paleomagnetism,  age  determination,  paleo- 
climates  and  other  geological  means  of  determining  the  history  of  the 
earth. 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  CHM,  PHY  Co-requisite:  None 

GLG  220  Mineralogy 

A first  course  in  mineralogy  and  crystallography;  the  study  of 
minerals  as  inorganic  chemicals  in  the  earth's  crust;  the  use  of 
crystal  chemistry  to  explain  optical,  morphological  and  other  physical 
properties  of  minerals;  the  formation,  occurrence  and  classification 
of  minerals  and  their  identification  both  micro-  and  macroscopically. 

Pre-requisite:  CHM  120  Co-requisite:  GLG  120 

GLG  221Y  Geological  Data  Processing  by  Computer 

Applied  mathematics,  probability,  and  statistics  for  processing 
geological  data  using  computer  methods. 

(Note:  GLG  221Y  may  not  be  combined  with  GGR  270,  ECO  220,  S0C  201, 
etc.  - see  pg.  C-2.) 

Pre-requisite:  CSC  148  (or  CSC  238  as  Co-requisite:  GLG  120 

co-requisite) 
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GERMAN 


GER  101  German  Literature  in  English  Translation 

A study  of  selected  masterpieces  of  German  Literature  in  English 
translation. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

GER  105  Reading  German 

Training  in  reading  scholarly  German  for  students  for  whom  this  work 
is  recommended  or  required  by  other  departments  or  faculties. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

German  Literature  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries ; 

GER  120  Language  Practice 

A study  of  works  from  19th  and  20th  Century  German  Literature  to 
illustrate  major  trends  from  the  Classical  period  to  the  present; 
practice  in  active  language  learning. 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  GER  Co-requisite:  None 

GER  121  Modem  German  Literature 

Selected  works  of  modern  German  Literature  with  emphasis  on  the 
20th  Century. 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  GER  Co-requisite:  None 

GER  140  Language  Practice 

An  intensive  course  in  learning  to  write  and  speak  German. 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  GER  Co-requisite:  GER  120/121 

GER  220  Reading  Scholarly  German  - Advanced 

The  continuation  of  a two-year  sequence  that  begins  with  German  105. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  groups  of  students. 

Pre-requisite:  GER  105  Co-requisite:  None 

GER  240  German  Literature  of  the  Enlightenment  and  Storm  and  Stress 

A study  of  the  works  of  the  German  Auflkarung , and  of  the  young 
Goethe,  the  young  Schiller,  and  their  contemporaries.  The  tutorial 
hour  may  be  used  for  some  language  work,  but  this  cannot  be  decided 
until  discussion  with  students  at  registration. 

Pre-requisite:  GER  120/121  Co-requisite:  GER  241/242 

GER  241  Readings  in  the  19th  Century  Novelle;  language  practice 

A course  intended  primarily  to  improve  the  student's  active  command  of 
German,  with  some  reading  of  German  prose  for  those  who  wish  to  do 
more  literature. 

Pre-requisite : GER  120/121  Co-requisite:  GER  240 

GER  242  Language  Practice 

A somewhat  more  intensive  course  in  learning  to  write  and  speak  German 
than  241,  for  those  students  who  are  particularly  interested  in  gaining 
an  active  command  of  the  language. 

Pre-requisite:  GER  120/121  Co-requisite:  GER  240 


HISTORY 


HIS  100  An  Introduction  to  the  Methods  and  Problems  of  Historical  Study 

An  introduction  to  history  as  a discipline  rather  than  to  the  history 
of  any  country  or  period.  A selection  of  major  historical  events. 
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such  as  revolutions,  and  of  themes,  such  as  the  development  of  the 
state,  will  be  drawn  from  both  European  and  non-European  societies. 
Students  will  consider  the  interpretation  of  historical  sources  and 
texts,  and  the  concepts  which  historians  use  to  analyse  change. 
Instruction  consists  of  lectures  and  tutorials  in  one-half  the  year 
and  seminars  in  the  other  half. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


j[S 


HPS  100  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science 

The  development  and  influence  of  science  on  contemporary  society  from 
earliest  times  to  the  present;  not  only  of  a history  of  scientific 
discovery,  but  also  a history  of  the  philosophic  framework  of  the 
science.  Interaction  between  physical  science  and  political  thought,: 
biological  science  and  social  thought,  and  technology  and  science  will 
be  drawn  in  historical  context. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


ISL  200  Islamic  History  600  A.D.  - 1520  A.D. 

This  course  deals  with  the  period  of  the  Caliphate;  the  Mamluk,  Mongol 
and  Timurid  empires;  the  rise  of  the  Ottoman  empire;  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Safavid  dynasty  in  Iran. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

HIS  220  The  Shape  of  Medieval  Society 

A topical  survey  of  economic,  political,  religious  and  educational 
ideas  and  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  narrative  of  politi- 
cal events  is  kept  to  a minimum,  serving  only  to  provide  the  necessary 
context  for  institutions  and  ideas.  From  the  late  Roman  period  to 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

HIS  230  England:  Fifteenth  to  Seventeenth  Century 

England  (with  some  attention  to  the  rest  of  Britain)  from  the  mid- 15th 
through  the  17th  century,  with  stress  on  the  "hinge"  century  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  Civil  War.  The  approach  is  socio-economic  and 
cultural  as  well  as  political. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

HIS  231  Britain:  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries 

The  major  themes  of  British  history  from  the  late  18th  century:  the 

emergence  of  industrial  society,  the  fate  of  aristocracy,  religion, 
cultural  and  intellectual  change;  external  relations,  constitutional 
development  and  political  history. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

HIS  240  Early  Modem  Europe t 1500-1815 

A general  survey  of  the  political,  social,  and  economic  history  of 
Europe  from  the  period  of  the  great  discoveries  through  the  Napoleonic 
era.  Topics  to  be  discussed  include:  the  political  and  religious 

struggles  of  the  16th  century;  overseas  expansion;  the  development 
of  royal  absolutism;  social  change  and  the  crisis  of  the  ancient 
regime;  the  impact  of  the  Enlightenment;  the  French  Revolution  and 
its  effects. 

Pre -requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


HIS  241  The  Age  of  European  Hegemony  1815-1945 

Main  themes  in  the  history  of  Europe.  Attention  paid  less  to  nationa 
histories  than  to  European  institutions,  social  classes  and  ideas, 
industrialization  and  urbanization,  cultural  development,  internationa 
relations,  imperialism,  war  and  peace  and  the  shifting  position  of 
Europe  in  the  world  balance. 
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Pre-requisite:  None 


Co-requisite:  None 


IIS  250  Russia  Since  the  Ninth  Century 

The  Russian  people,  state  and  culture,  with  emphasis  on  major  institu- 
tional, social  and  ideological  changes.  First  term:  the  origins  of 

Russian  history,  paganism  and  Christianity,  Mongol  influences,  the 
forging  of  Muscovite  autocracy,  westernization  to  1800;  Second  term: 
the  imperial  regime,  the  radical  intelligentsia,  the  Revolution  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Soviet  regime,  the  Stalin  revolution  in  agri- 
culture, industry  and  society,  foreign  relations.  Reading  in  primary 
and  secondary  materials. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


HIS  260  Introduction  to  Canadian  History 

A general  discussion  of  the  political,  constitutional  and  intellectual 
history  of  Canada  designed  to  raise  the  main  problems  and  themes  in 
Canadian  history.  Intended  to  provide  students  with  the  general 
framework  desirable  for  the  more  specialized  courses  in  Canadian  his- 
tory in  subsequent  years. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


HIS  270  History  of  the  United  States 3 1782-1941 

An  introduction  to  American  history,  from  independence  to  the  Second 
World  War.  Primary  attention  devoted  to  political  developments,  but 
economic,  social  and  intellectual  factors  will  also  be  examined. 
Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


HIS  271  Major  Themes  in  American  History 

The  Revolution  and  the  Constitution;  Jeffersonian  and  Jacksonian 
Democracy;  Manifest  Destiny;  the  slavery  controversy;  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction;  industrialization  and  urbanization;  Populism  and 
Progressivism;  emergence  to  world  power;  prosperity;  the  depression 
and  the  New  Deal;  world  leadership  and  the  affluent  society. 

Pre -requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

EAS  102  Selected  Topics  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  History 

Selected  topics  to  highlight  the  crucial  developments  and  problems  in 
the  histories  of  China  and  Japan.  Main  emphasis  is  on  gradual  develop- 
ments and  changes.  Provides  a background  for  those  who  may  subse- 
quently wish  to  proceed  further  in  the  study  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
civilizations . 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

HIS  290  Latin  America:  Conquest  to  Revolution 

Introduction  to  the  economic,  political  and  intellectual  history  of 
Latin  America  from  roughly  1400-1960.  Emphasis  placed  on:  the  con- 

tact of  European  and  non-Western  cultures,  the  development  of  institu- 
tions such  as  latifundia,  the  crisis  of  independent  nationhood,  the 
struggle  for  economic  development,  and  the  contemporary  revolutionary- 
crisis. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

HIS  300  History  of  Canada 

A survey  of  the  political,  social  and  economic  history  of  Canada, 
topically  treated,  from  1663  to  1967. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

HIS  330  The  British  Imperial  Experience 

Among  the  themes  to  be  emphasized  are:  the  nature  and  exercise  of 

power;  the  reasons  for  imperial  expansion;  the  colonial  system  at 
work;  racial  antagonism  and  accommodation;  the  rise  of  nationalism 
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in  the  non-European  world. 

Pre-requisite:  None 


Co-requisite:  None 


ISL  202S 


ISLAMIC  STUDIES 


ISL  100 


Introductory  Standard  Arabic 

The  study  of  the  Arabic  language  is  fundamental  to  work  in  Islamic 
Studies.  In  this  course,  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  structure 


of  Standard  Arabic,  neither  obviously  "classical"  nor  markedly 
"modern"  in  character. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


Pre-Wi 


ISL  203 


ISL  101 


An  Introduction  to  Islamic  History 

A survey  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  essentia] 
outline  of  Islamic  history  from  the  7th  century  A.D,  to  the  present 
day.  j 

Pre-requisite : None  Co-requisite:  None 


ISL  102 


Islamic  Literature  in  Translation 
This  course  gives  the  student  a taste  of  the 


rich  and  varied  litera- 


ls 204 


ture  of  Islam,  through  the  medium  of  translations  from  Arabic,  Persian 
Turkish  and  Urdu.  The  object  is  both  to  whet  his  appetite  and  to  hel 
him  to  select  the  language  or  languages  which  he  wishes  to  study. 
(Note:  ISL  102  may  not  be  combined  with  ISL  202S  in  any  degree  pro- 

gramme.) 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


Pw-i 


ISL  103F 


An  Introduction  to  Islam 

A course  designed  to  explain  the  essential  beliefs  and  practices  of 
the  Islamic  faith. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


ISL  205 


ISL  104F 


Islam  as  a Civilization 

This  course  describes  the  contribution  of  Islamic  culture  to  world 
civilization  in  the  past,  and  its  continuing  impact  today. 
Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


Pre- 


ISL  105S 


Survey  of  Islamic  Art 

The  art  and  archaeology  of  the  Islamic  world,  from  Spain  to  India, 
from  the  Arab  conquests  of  the  7th  century  A.D.  up  to  the  18th  century 
The  course  includes  tutorials  and  museum  study. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


ISL  200 


Islamic  History  600  A.D.  - 1520  A.D. 

This  course  deals  with  the  period  of  the  Caliphate;  the  Mamluk,  Mon- 
gol and  Timurid  empires;  the  rise  of  the  Ottoman  empire;  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Safavid  dynasty  in  Iran.  This  period  is  covered 
in  greater  detail,  and  with  greater  emphasis  on  thought  and  ideas,  thar 
is  ISL  101. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


Pre 


ISL  201 


Islamic  Religious  and  Political  Institutions 
This  course  is  designed  to  describe  the  structure  of  the  religious  and  K ITA 10 
political  institutions  of  Islam,  and  to  make  the  student  familiar  with 
the  technical  vocabulary  fundamental  to  any  study  of  Islamic 
civilization. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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[ SL  202S  Islamic  Literature  in  its  cultural  setting 

Initially,  representative  attitudes  and  forms  are  identified  and  con- 
trasted with  Western  patterns.  Type-samples  are  then  related  to 
socio-cultural  backgrounds,  actual  or  pretended.  Specimen  topics: 
desert  poetry  (genuine  or  fabricated?);  lyrics  (anacreontic,  mysti- 
cal, or  pessimistic?);  panegyrics  (face-value  or  multi-level?); 
epics  (romantic,  mystical,  or  heroic?);  moralisings  (serious  or  con- 
ventional?); all-purpose  essays;  popular  tales. 

(Note:  ISL  202S  may  not  be  combined  with  ISL  102  in  any  degree  pro- 

gramme . ) 

Pre-requisite:  LSL  101  Co-requisite:  None 

ISL  203  Introductory  Persian 

This  course  covers  the  fundamentals  of  Persian  grammar  and  syntax, 
and  enables  the  student  to  read  a variety  of  simple  texts  in  modern 
Persian.  At  least  one  hour  a week  of  language  laboratory  work  is 
mandatory.  (ISL  100  is  strongly  recommended  as  a preparation  or 
complement  for  students  intending  to  specialise  in  this  area.) 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

ISL  204  Introductory  Turkish 

The  basic  features  of  Modern  Turkish  grammar  and  syntax  are  studied  in 
the  first  term.  By  the  beginning  of  the  second  term,  the  student  is 
already  reading  Turkish  prose;  at  the  end  of  the  course,  he  should  be 
able  to  read  ordinary  modern  texts,  such  as  appear  in  newspapers,  with 
the  aid  of  a dictionary,  and  to  write  simple  Turkish.  (ISL  100  is 
strongly  recommended  as  a preparation  or  complement  for  students  in- 
tending to  specialise  in  this  area.) 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

ISL  205  Introductory  Urdu 

Intensive  study  of  grammar  and  syntax  of  Urdu,  taught  through  modern 
linguistic  techniques,  will  cover  the  first  term.  In  the  second  term 
simple  texts  will  be  introduced  with  emphasis  on  the  widening  of  voca- 
bulary. By  the  end  of  the  session,  the  student  will  be  able  to  read 
not  too  difficult  Urdu  prose  texts.  (ISL  100  is  strongly  recommended 
as  a preparation  or  complement  for  students  intending  to  specialise  in 
this  area.) 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

ISL  220  Intermediate  Standard  Arabic 

The  course  begins  with  the  reading  of  simple,  connected  prose  passages 
that  typify  normal  patterns  of  Arabic  syntax  and  build  up  in  the  pro- 
cess the  student's  vocabulary  in  a proper  context.  More  literary  and 
idiomatic  passages  are  then  introduced  so  that  the  student  may  develop 
a feel  for  the  language. 

Pre-requisite:  ISL  100  Co-requisite:  None 


ITALIAN  AND  HISPANIC  STUDIES 


ITALIAN 

ITA  100  Italian  Language  for  Beginners 

In  this  course  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  main  elements  of 
Italian  grammar.  The  study  of  modern  Italian  authors  is  begun  in  the 
second  term,  with  emphasis  on  language  and  literary  analysis.  Oral 
practice  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory  training  are  stressed  through 
out  the  year. 

(Note:  ITA  100  may  not  be  combined  with  ITA  120  in  any  degree  pro- 
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gramme . ) 

Pre-requisite:  None 


Co-requisite:  None 


ITA  120 


Modem  Italian  Literature.  Language  Praotioe 
A course  for  those  with  Grade  XIII  standing  or  equivalent  in  the  sub- 
ject. Novels,  plays  and  poetry  by  modern  Italian  writers  will  be  dis 
cussed,  for  an  understanding  of  social  and  intellectual  problems  of 
present-day  Italy.  Language  practice  will  emphasize  written  and  ora 
work  throughout  the  year. 

(Note:  ITA  120  may  not  be  combined  with  ITA  100  in  any  degree  pro- 

gramme.) 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  ITA  Co-requisite:  None 


ITA  140 


Italy  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

The  historical,  social  and  cultural  background  of  Italy  from  unifica- 
tion in  the  late  19th  century  to  the  present  day;  the  disillusionmen 
following  the  Risorgimento,  nationalism,  political  chaos  after  World 
War  I,  the  rise  of  Fascism,  Cultural  trends:  decadentism,  futurism 

neo-idealism,  existentialism,  neo-realism.  The  contemporary  cinema. 
Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  ITA  100/120 


ITA  141 


Intensive  Oral  Practice  in  Italian 
The  aim  is  to  enable  students  to  understand  spoken  Italian  and  to  ac- 
quire fluency  in  speaking.  Topics  will  include  material  on  a variet; 
of  aspects  of  Italian  life.  In  the  second  term,  some  time  will  be 
devoted  to  the  writing  of  brief  compositions  in  Italian. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  ITA  100 


ITA  220 


Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  Language  Practice 
Two  hours  are  devoted  to  a critical  study  of  the  novel,  drama  and 
poetry,  which  are  considered  in  relation  to  literary  movements  from 
Romanticism  to  Naturalism,  and  to  the  political  background  of  the 
Risorgimento.  In  the  third  hour,  facility  in  oral  and  written 
Italian  is  further  developed. 

Pre-requisite:  ITA  100/120  Co-requisite:  None 


ITA  221 


Twentieth  Century  Literature.  Language  Practice 
This  course  will  be  based  on  the  reading  of  important  works,  selected 
from  the  contemporary  novel,  poetry  and  theatre,  which  are  designed  t< 
present  a survey  of  the  main  currents  of  20th  century  literature.  Sti 
dents  will  be  given  every  opportunity  to  acquire  a good  working  know- 
ledge of  spoken  and  written  Italian. 

Pre-requisite:  ITA  100/120  Co-requisite:  ITA  220 


m 


SPANISH 


SPA  100  Spanish  Language  for  Beginners 

A basic  introductory  course  which  provides  instruction  in  the  spoken 
and  written  language.  In  addition  to  the  three  hours  of  classes  in 
small  groups,  two  hours  of  supervised  instruction  in  the  language 
laboratory  afford  the  student  an  opportunity  for  intensive  oral  prac- 
tice. The  second  term  includes  a study  of  leading  contemporary 
authors  of  the  Spanish-speaking  world. 

(Note:  SPA  100  may  not  be  combined  with  SPA  120  in  any  degree  pro- 

gramme.) 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

SPA  120  Modem  Spanish  Literature , Language  Practice 

A course  for  those  with  Grade  XIII  standing  or  equivalent  in  the  sub- 
ject. Some  modern  Spanish  prose  and  poetic  works  are  studied  for 
their  literary  value  and  in  relation  to  social  and  intellectual  prob- 
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lems.  Intensive  written  and  oral  practice  is  stressed  both  in  the 
two  hours  of  literature  and  in  the  language  hours. 

(Note:  SPA  120  may  not  be  combined  with  SPA  100  in  any  degree  pro- 

gramme.) 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  SPA  Co-requisite:  None 

SPA  140  Survey  of  Spanish  Culture 

An  introduction  to  the  social,  political,  intellectual  and  artistic 
history  of  Peninsular  Spain  from  the  earliest  to  modern  times,  with 
emphasis  placed  on  the  outstanding  periods  of  the  culture  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  people.  Lectures  and  prescribed  reading  will  be 
in  English. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite : SPA  100/120 

SPA  141  Introductory  Spanish  Linguistics.  Language  Problems 

Introduction  and  theoretical  background  to  the  study  of  Hispanic 
linguistics.  Brief  history  of  the  Spanish  language,  its  sound  sys- 
tem, lexical  components,  grammatical  structure,  comparison  of  its 
structure  with  that  of  Latin,  other  Romance  languages  and  English. 
Second  term:  problems  of  learning  Spanish  and  study  of  its  basic 

vocabulary. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  SPA  100/120 

SPA  220Y  Composition  and  Oral  Practice 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  intensive  practice  in  the 
language,  both  written  and  oral,  to  enable  him  to  gain  ease  and  fluency 
in  both  skills.  The  division  into  small  groups  will  allow  the  in- 
structor to  give  individual  attention. 

Pre-requisite:  SPA  100/120  Co-requisite:  None 

SPA  22 1Y  Modem  Spanish  Novel 

The  modem  Spanish  novel  from  Realism  to  Existentialism  is  examined  as 
a varied  and  challenging  statement  of  man's  quest  for  self  discovery. 

A critical  analysis  of  the  novel  will  be  stressed  in  the  lectures  and 
discussed  in  the  tutorial  groups. 

Pre-requisite:  SPA  100/120  Co-requisite:  SPA  220Y 

SPA  222Y  Modem  Spanish  Poetry 

A study  of  some  major  poets  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 
showing  successive  changes  in  poetic  style  and  in  the  treatment  of 
reality  as  represented  by  such  diverse  tendencies  as  Romanticism, 
Realism,  Symbolism  and  Surrealism. 

Pre-requisite:  SPA  100/120  Co-requisite:  SPA  220Y 

SPA  223Y  Modem  Spanish  Drama 

The  Romantic  revolt  against  Neo-Classicism;  the  Realistic  theatre's 
presentation  of  moral  and  social  questions;  later  trends  toward  dis- 
cussion of  philosophical  and  psychological  problems. 

Pre-requisite:  SPA  100/120  Co-requisite:  SPA  220Y 

SPA  224Y  Spanish  American  Civilisation 

Significant  cultural  manifestations  in  Latin  America,  from  the  pre- 
Columbian  civilizations  to  the  present,  will  be  examined  using  back- 
ground texts  and  specific  literary  works.  A lecture-discussion  per- 
iod, conducted  in  Spanish,  will  be  supplemented  by  a seminar  hour  de- 
signed to  improve  oral  proficiency  in  Spanish. 

Pre-requisite:  SPA  100/120  Co-requisite:  SPA  220Y 
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ANT  202 


pre-; 


Introduction  to  General  Linguistics 
Textbooks:  Gleason,  An  Introduction  to  Descriptive  Linguistics  and 
Workbook . Lectures  on  fundamental  principles  with  illustrations  fri 

English  and  from  a broad  spectrum  of  other  languages.  Tutorials  for 
practice  in  production  and  recognition  of  speech  sounds,  and  elementarily : 
analytic  techniques. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


Pre- 


LIN  20.1 


Language  Learmng 
An  investigation  of  the  learning  of  first  and  second  languages  in 
monolingual  and  polylingual  societies  with  emphasis  on  the  inductive 
method  in  field  situations.  Illustrated  by  16  to  20  hours  of  the 
learning  of  some  exotic  spoken  language  such  as  Chinese  or  Japanese. 
(Note:  LTN  201  may  not  be  combined  with  ANT  202  or  LIN  221  in  any 

degree  programme.) 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


LIN  220 


Bases  of  Linguistic  Theory 
Textbook:  Hockett,  A Modem  Course  in  Linguistics.  Other  required 

and  other  recommended  books.  Papers  on  individual  research  and 
reading.  About  one  quarter  of  the  course  recapitulates  ANT  202  and 
intensifies  that.  Total  course  is  designed  for  specialists  and 
serves  as  pre-professional  training. 

Pre-requisite:  ANT  202  Co-requisite:  None 
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LIN  221 


Language  Learning 
An  investigation  of  the  learning  of  first  and  second  languages  in 
monolingual  and  polylingual  societies  with  emphasis  on  the  inductive 
method  in  field  situations.  Illustrated  by  16  to  20  hours  of  the 
learning  of  some  exotic  spoken  language  such  as  Chinese  or  Japanese. 
(Note:  LIN  221  may  not  be  combined  with  ANT  202  or  LIN  201  in  any 

degree  programme.) 

Pre-requisite:  ANT  202  Co-requisite:  None 


ANT  240 


Languages  of  the  World 

A survey  of  the  languages  of  the  world,  and  of  the  groups  and  sub- 
groups into  which  they  are  classified.  A discussion  of  linguistic 
structures  and  of  the  methods  of  language  classification.  This  cours 
covers  the  domains  of  linguistic  geography  and  language  typology,  and 
provides  a background  in  linguistics  for  students  of  anthropology. 
Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


MATHEMATICS 


ACTUARIAL  SCIENCE 


ACT  223F 


Mathematics  of  Investment  and  Credit 
Interest,  discount,  and  present  values,  as  applied  to  determine: 
prices  and  values  of  mortgages,  bonds,  shares  of  stock;  loan  repay- 
ment schedules  and  consumer  finance  payments  in  general;  yield  rates 
on  investments  given  the  costs  of  the  investments  and  the  cash  returns 
effective  costs  of  credit  arrangements. 

Pre-requisite : A first-year  Calculus  course.  Co-requisite : None 
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ACT  233S  Introductory  Life  Contingencies 

Probability  theory  applied  to  problems  involving  life  and  death  of 
one  or  more  lives;  costs  of  life  assurances,  life  annuities,  pen- 
sions; determination  of  balance  sheet  reserves;  standard  inter- 
national notation. 

Pre-requisite:  ACT  223F  Co-requisite:  STA  232/242/252 

i APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 
; APM  246S  Mechanics 

Lagrange  equations,  harmonic  oscillator,  Kepler  problem,  small 
vibrations . 

Pre-requisite:  PHY  120,  MAT  244F  Co-requisite:  None 


i"  | APM  251 
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An  Introduction  to  Applied  Mathematics 
Differential  equations,  existence  and  uniqueness  of  solutions,  systems 
of  linear  equations,  classical  mechanics,  equations  of  Lagrange  and 
Hamilton,  harmonic  oscillator  and  Kepler  problem,  boundary  value  prob- 
lems, Fourier  series  and  applications. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  MAT  250 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

CSC  108Y  Computer  Programming 

Algorithms  and  flow  charts.  An  introduction  to  stored-program  com- 
puters and  Fortran  programming.  Elementary  applications  in  data 
processing,  scientific  calculations,  non-numerical  problems,  and 
simulations . 

(Note:  CSC  108Y  may  not  normally  be  combined  with  CSC  148Y  or  CSC 

238F  in  any  degree  programme.) 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

CSC  148Y  Introduction  to  Computing 

Algorithms , flow  charts,  stored-program  computers  and  algebraic  pro- 
gramming languages.  Fortran  programming  and  applications  to  data 
processing,  scientific  calculations,  non-numerical  problems,  and  simu- 
lations . 

(Note:  CSC  148Y  may  not  normally  be  combined  with  CSC  108Y  or  CSC 

238F  in  any  degree  programme.) 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  MAT  A Co-requisite:  MAT  134/135/ 

139/150 

CSC  238F  Introduction  to  Computing 

Algorithms,  flow  charts,  stored-program  computers  and  algebraic  pro- 
gramming languages.  Fortran  programming  and  applications  to  data 
processing,  scientific  calculations,  non-numerical  problems,  and  simu- 
lations . 

(Note:  CSC  238F  may  not  normally  be  combined  with  CSC  148Y  or  ECO 

222  in  any  degree  programme.) 

Pre-requisite:  MAT  134/135  Co-requisite:  None 

CSC  248S  Programming  Languages  and  Applications 

The  syntax  and  semantics  of  various  programming  languages,  including 
both  algebraic  and  symbol  manipulation  languages.  Data  structures. 
Numerical  and  non-numerical  applications. 

Pre-requisite:  CSC  238/148  Co-requisite:  None 

MATHEMATICS 

MAT  100  Introduction  to  Mathematics 

The  nature  and  role  of  mathematics,  illustrated  primarily  by  the 
development  of  numerical  and  geometric  ideas.  Lectures,  films,  study 
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of  mathematical  literature,  and  the  writing  of  an  essay.  Tutorials 
will  provide  opportunity  for  doing  mathematics  as  well  as  talking 
about  it. 

Pre- requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


M I50 


MAT  110  Calculus  A 

The  derivative  and  integral  with  applications.  (This  course  is 
MAT  130  adapted  for  students  with  no  Grade  XIII  Mathematics.)  | FrH 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

) |HAT  220 

MAT  120  General  Mathematics 

A selection  of  topics  in  algebra,  probability  theory,  statistics  and 
analysis.  (Designed  as  a terminal  course.)  j W-1 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  MAT  A Co-requisite:  None 

i Iff  224S 


MAT  130  Calculus 

The  derivative  and  integral,  with  applications.  This  is  a course  f<: 
those  who  need  calculus  to  accompany  another  field  of  study  but  do  n<! 
have  a special  interest  in  it;  however,  it  is  also  suitable  as  a ba>;  Pre-- 
for  further  work.  (See  also  MAT  110) 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  MAT  A Co-requisite:  None  (lllAT 225 


MAT  134  Calculus  for  Social  Scientists 

The  derivative,  extremal  problems  in  one  variable,  other  application: 

The  Riemann  integral,  antiderivatives  and  the  Fundamental  Theorem.  Pre- 
Systematic  techniques  of  integration  and  applications.  Vector  spact, 
linear  transformations,  matrices,  inverses,  linear  equations.  Func-  hat  230 
tions  in  more  than  one  variable,  and  partial  differentiation.  (Ex- 
amples will  emphasize  applications  to  the  Social  Sciences.) 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  MAT  A Co-requisite:  None 

I I Pre- 


MAT  135  Calculus  for  Scientists 

The  derivative,  extremal  problems  in  one  variable,  other  application:  hat  234 
The  Riemann  integral,  antiderivatives  and  the  Fundamental  Theorem. 
Systematic  techniques  of  integration  and  applications.  Vector  spaci, 
linear  transformations,  matrices,  inverses,  linear  equations.  Func- 
tions in  more  than  one  variable,  and  partial  differentiation.  (Ex- 
amples will  emphasize  scientific  applications.) 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  MAT  A Co-requisite:  None  T prg. 


MAT  139  Calculus  with  Linear  Algebra  I IT  235 

Limits  and  continuity.  Differentiation;  integration;  the  funda- 
mental theorem;  evaluation  of  definite  integrals.  Mean  value  theo 
rem;  extremum  problems.  Taylor's  theorem.  Introduction  to  linea: 
algebra.  Vector  spaces;  linear  independence;  basis.  Linear  trai*  ?n. 
formations;  matrices;  determinants;  rank  and  null  space.  System: 
of  linear  equations.  Introduction  to  differential  equations.  Part: ll  239 
derivatives,  and  applicatibns . 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  MAT  A 5 B.  (Students  without  XIII  MAT  B may  enrol 
if  they  take  an  additional  2hr/wk  tutorial 
in  Fall  Term.)  Co-requisite:  None 


MAT  140  Linear  Algebra  and  Geometry 

Groups  - Basic  definitions,  Lagrange's  theorem,  factor  groups,  iso- 
morphism theorem,  existence  of  An.  Geometry  - Equations  of  lines  ai 
planes,  quadric  surfaces.  Linear  Algebra  - Basic  definitions,  theo  I it  240 
rems  about  dimension  and  basis,  abstract  linear  transformations,  mat 
rices,  change  of  basis,  dual  space,  determinants,  linear  equations, 
eigenvalues,  eigenvectors,  inner  product  spaces,  orthonormal  'basis, 
reduction  of  symmetric  matrix. 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  MAT  A 5 B Co-requisite:  None 
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MAT  150 


MAT 


Analysts  I 

Basic  concepts  of  calculus:  Axioms  for  the  real  numbers.  Limits  and 

continuity;  intermediate  value  theorem.  The  derivative;  the  inte- 
gral; the  fundamental  theorem.  Mean  value  and  extreme  value  theo- 
rems. Elementary  transcendental  functions;  Taylor's  theorem.  In- 
troduction to  differential  equations.  Calculus  of  curves  in  E. 
Convergence.  Power  series. 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  MAT  A 5 B Co-requisite:  MAT  140  (PHY  120 

is  recommended) 

220  Classical  and  Modern  Analysis 

Continuation  of  Mathematics  100.  Newton-Leibniz  calculus,  19th 
century  rigour  and  extensions,  20th  century  generalizations. 
Pre-requisite:  Any  first-year  MAT  course  Co-requisite : None 


MAT  224S  Introduction  to  Foundations  of  Mathematics 

A first  course  in  formal  (first  order)  logic,  including  the  complete- 
ness theorem;  an  introduction  to  axiomatic  theories  especially 
number  theory  and  set  theory. 

Pre-requisite:  Any  two  full  MAT  courses  Co-requisite:  None 


MAT  225  Linear  Algebra 

Vector  spaces,  linear  transformations,  matrices  and  determinants, 
quadratic  forms  and  their  geometrical  interpretation,  introduction  to 
groups,  rings  and  fields. 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  MAT  A or  MAT  100/11U  Co-requisite : None 
MAT  230  Advanced  Calculus 

A continuation  of  Mathematics  130.  The  definite  integral,  expansion 
in  series,  partial  differentiation,  multiple  integration,  differential 
equations . 

Pre-requisite:  MAT  130/110/134/135  Co-requisite:  None 


MAT  234  Advanced  Calculus  for  Social  Scientists 

Introduction  to  sequences  and  series,  power  series,  Taylor's  series  in 

one  and  many  variables.  Extremal  problems  in  many  variables  with  and 

without  constraints,  Lagrange  multipliers,  reduction  of  quadratic 
forms.  Introduction  to  difference  and  differential  equations,  empha- 
sizing linear  equations  with  constant  coefficients. 

Pre-requisite:  MAT  134/135  Co-requisite : None 

MAT  235  Advanced  Calculus  for  Scientists 

Sequences  and  series.  Differential  and  Integral  calculus  of  func- 
tions of  several  variables.  Line  and  surface  integrals.  Ordinary 
differential  equations.  Emphasis  throughout  on  applications. 

Pre-requisite:  MAT  134/135/139/150  Co-requisite : None 

MAT  239  Analysis 

Sequences  and  series;  Differential  and  Integral  calculus  of  vector 
valued  functions  of  a vector  variable,  with  emphasis  on  vectors  in 
two  or  three  dimensional  Euclidean  space.  Line  and  surface  integrals 
vector  analysis;  Stokes'  theorem;  Fourier  Scries.  (This  course 
attends  to  careful  formulation  of  results,  without  emphasis  on  proofs. 
Fulfils  Physics  prerequisites.) 

Pre-requisite:  MAT  139/150  Co-requisite : None 

MAT  240F  Linear  and  Multilinear  Algebra 

Dual,  2nd  dual,  factor  spaces,  adjoints,  axiomatized  inner  products, 
multilinear  algebra  (tensors,  tensor  algebra,  universal  property, 
Grassman  space,  exterior  algebra,  determinant,  permanent),  proof  of 
Jordan  form,  spectral  properties. 

Pre-requisite:  MAT  140  Co-requisite : None 
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MAT  244F  Differential  Equations 

Ordinary  differential  equations  of  first  and  second  order,  solution 
by  series  and  integrals,  linear  systems  of  first  order  differential 
equations,  difference  equations,  numerical  methods. 

Pre-requisite:  MAT  139/150  Co-requisite:  MAT  239 

MAT  245S  Geometry  I 

Various  geometries  and  the  relevant  groups  of  transformations: 
Euclidean,  inversive,  projective,  affine,  non-Euclidean.  The  treat- 
ment is  not  restricted  to  real  geometry. 

Pre-requisite:  MAT  140  Co-requisite:  None 

MAT  250  Analysis  II 

Topology  of  En,  the  real  number  system,  compactness,  connectedness, 
completeness,  and  uniform  continuity.  Differential  calculus  of 
vector-valued  functions  of  a vector  variable,  including  implicit  and 
inverse  function  theorems,  Lagrange  multipliers.  Integration, 
transformation  and  evaluation  of  multiple  integrals.  Calculus  of 
differential  forms.  Integration  of  forms,  line  and  surface  integral 
Stokes'  Theorem. 

Pre-requisite:  MAT  150  Co-requisite:  MAT  240 


STATISTICS 

STA  232  Introduotion  to  Statistics 

Elements  of  probability  theory,  common  distributions,  point 
val  estimation,  standard  significance  tests,  introduction  to 
squares  and  analysis  of  variance.  (Note:  See  pg.  C-2.) 

Pre-requisite:  MAT  110/130  Co-requisite:  None 
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STA  242  Applied  Statistics 

Elements  of  probability  theory,  standard  distributions,  sampling, 
hypothesis  testing  and  confidence  intervals,  least  squares  and  re- 
gression, analysis  of  variance,  introduction  to  the  design  of  experi 
ments  and  sample  surveys.  (Note:  See  pg.  C-2.) 

Pre-requisite:  MAT  134/135/139  Co-requisite:  None 

STA  252  Probability  and  Statistics 

Combinatorial  probabilities,  discrete  and  continuous  distributions, 
expectation,  generating  functions,  sampling  distributions,  point  and 
interval  estimation,  tests  of  hypotheses,  regression  theory,  elements 
of  the  design  of  experiments  and  analysis  of  variance. (Note : See  pg.C- 
Pre-requisite : MAT  15U/139  Co-requisite:  MAT  140 


MICROBIOLOGY 

MBL  200  Introductory  Microbiology 

Discovery  and  history  of  bacteriology;  the  techniques  and  range  of 
microorganisms;  structure,  growth,  nutrition,  physiology,  immunology 
and  genetics  of  bacteria  and  viruses;  selected  species  will  be  used 
to  demonstrate  the  significance  of  microorganisms  in  medicine,  in- 
dustry and  agriculture. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

MBL  220  General  Microbiology 

Historical  development  of  microbiology;  range  of  microorganisms; 
bacterial  structure  and  ultrastructure;  physiology  and  nutrition  of 
bacteria;  measurement  and  kinetics  of  growth;  antigen-antibody  re- 
actions; bacterial  taxonomy  and  identification;  bacteriophage  and 


a limited  survey  of  animal  viruses  and  their  properties;  genetic 
transfer  among  microorganisms. 

Pre-requisite:  BIO  100/120  Co-requisite:  CUM  221 

MUSIC 

MUS  100  The  Study  of  Music  as  a Literature 

The  major  styles  of  Western  music  and  its  repertoire;  laboratory 
hours  in  melodic  and  harmonic  analysis,  ear  training,  and  musical 
grammar. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

MUS  201  The  Symphonic  Repertoire 

Orchestral  Music:  the  symphony,  symphonic  poem,  overture  and 

concerto . 

Pre-requisite:  MUS  100  Co-requisite:  None 

MUS  220  Studies  of  Music  Literature 

Pre-requisite:  MUS  100  Co-requisite : None 


NEAR  EASTERN  STUDIES 


NEAR  EASTERN  HISTORY 

NEH  111  The  Ancient  Near  East 

A general  introduction  to  the  archaeology,  history,  and  literatures 
of  the  ancient  Near  East.  Stress  will  be  laid  on  the  contributions 
made  by  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Assyrians  and  Hebrews  to  the 
development  of  civilization. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite : None 

NEH  21 IF  Prehistory  of  the  Near  East 

A survey  of  prehistoric  man  and  his  works,  concentrating  on  Mesopot- 
amia, Anatolia,  Iran,  Syria-Palestine,  and  Egypt  to  the  end  of  the 
Early  Bronze  Age.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  Neolithic  and  Urban  Revolu- 
tions as  social  and  economic  developments  which  led  to  the  rise  of 
literate  civilizations  in  the  Near  East. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite : None 

NEH  212S  The  Art  and  Architecture  of  the  Ancient  Near  East 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

NEH  221  Ancient  Egypt 

The  political  and  cultural  history  of  Egypt  from  the  close  of  the 
predynastic  period  to  the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  the  archaeological  and  literary  evidence. 

(NEH  221  ^ 231  will  be  offered  in  alternate  years,  NEH  221  in  1970-71, 
and  not  in  1969-70.) 

Pre-requisite : None  Co-requisite:  None 

NEH  231  Ancient  South-Western  Asia 

The  political  and  cultural  history  of  the  peoples  of  ancient  south- 
western Asia,  such  as  the  Sumerians,  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Hittites, 
Hebrews,  and  Persians. 

(NEH  231  5 221  will  be  offered  in  alternate  years,  NEH  231  in  1969-70, 
and  not  in  1970-71.) 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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NEH  241 


Pre-exilic  Hebrew  Literature  in  Translation 
A study  of  the  literary  and  historical  problems  of  the  Hebrew  canoni- 
cal writings  down  to  ca.  600  B.C, 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

NEAR  EASTERN  LANGUAGES 

NLA  141  Introductory  Classical  Hebrew 

An  introduction  to  biblical  Hebrew  prose.  Grammar  and  selected 
texts . 

(Note:  NLA  141  may  not  be  combined  with  NLA  151  in  any  degree  pro- 

gramme. ) 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

NLA  151  Introductory  Modern  Hebrew 

Introduction  to  Modern  Hebrew  through  an  audio- lingual  approach. 
Classroom  exercises  supplemented  by  drill  in  language  laboratory. 
Reading  of  graded  texts. 

(Note:  NLA  151  may  not  be  combined  with  NLA  141  in  any  degree  pro- 

gramme . ) 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

NLA  211  Introductory  Akkadian 

Introduction  to  Old  Babylonian.  Grammar  and  reading  of  selected 
texts . 

Arabic  or  Hebrew,  normally 

Pre-requisite:  ISL  100/NLA  141/NLA  151  Co-requisite:  None 

NLA  221  Introductory  Aramaic-Syriac 

Introduction  to  Aramaic  grammar.  Readings  from  biblical  Aramaic  and 
the  Elephantine  papyri. 

Pre-requisite:  Hebrew,  normally  NLA  141/151.  Co-requisite : None 

NLA  231  Introductory  Middle  Egyptian 

Grammar  and  reading  of  easy  hieroglyphic  texts. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite : None 

NLA  241  Intermediate  Classical  Hebrew 

A continuation  of  NLA  141.  Rapid  reading  of  selected  biblical  texts 
Pre-requisite:  NLA  141/151  Co-requisite:  None 

NLA  261  Introductory  Hellenistic  Greek 

An  introduction  to  Roine  Greek,  particularly  the  language  of  the 
Septuagint.  Extensive  reading  in  Septuagint  texts. 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  GRK/GRK  100  Co-requisite:  NLA  141 


PHILOSOPHY 


PHL  100  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

An  introduction  to  logic  and  to  some  of  the  main  problems  of  philo- 
sophy. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


PHL  200F  Introduction  to  Ethics 

An  introduction  to  some  main  problems  in  moral  philosophy. 
Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


PHL  20 IS  Contemporary  Ethics 

An  investigation  of  current  trends  and  problems  in  the  fields  of 
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moral  philosophy  and  metaethical  theory. 

Pre-requisite:  PHL  200  Co-requisite:  None 

202S  Political  Philosophy 

An  introduction  to  problems  in  the  history  of  political  theory. 
Pre-requisite:  PHL  200/203  Co-requisite:  None 

203F  The  Philosophy  of  the  Social  Sciences 

An  analysis  of  some  of  the  theoretical  and  methodological  assumptions 
of  the  Social  Sciences. 

Pre-  and/or  Co-requisite:  Two  courses  in  the  Social  Sciences 

204S  Philosophy  of  History 

Pre-  and/or  Co-requisite:  Two  courses  in  History 

205F  Philosophy  of  Religion 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

206F  Aesthetics 

Types  of  aesthetic  theory  and  problems  in  the  philosophy  of  art. 
Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

207S  Philosophy  in  Literature 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite : None 

210F  Modern  Symbolic  Logic 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite : None 

21 IS  Philosophical  Uses  of  Logic 

A study  of  the  application  of  the  techniques  of  modern  symbolic  logic 
to  selected  problems  in  philosophy. 

Pre-requisite : PhL  210  Co-requisite : None 

212S  Inductive  Logic  and  Scientific  Method 

Pre-requisite:  PHL  203/210/213  Co-requisite : None 

213F  Philosophy  of  Science 

An  analysis  of  some  of  the  theoretical  and  methodological  assumptions 
of  the  physical  sciences. 

Pre-  and/or  Co-requisite : Two  courses  in  the  physical  sciences. 

214S  Epistemology 

A seminar  course  dealing  with  specific  problems  in  the  theory  of  know 
ledge;  e.g.,  perception,  necessary  truth,  knowledge  and  belief,  and 
induction . 

Pre-requisite:  PHL  210  Co-requisite:  None 

215F  Metaphysics 

A seminar  course  dealing  with  specific  problems  in  metaphysics;  e.g. 
space  and  time,  existence,  change*  and  substance. 

One  previous  course 

Pre-requisite:  in  Philosophy  Co-requisite : None 

218F  Tutorial  in  the  Philosophy  of  Plato 

A concentrated  examination  of  central  problems  in  the  major  works  of 
Plato.  Not  more  than  three  students  will  be  assigned  to  each  tutor. 
(Note:  PHL  218F  may  not  be  combined  with  PHL  220F  in  any  degree  pro- 

gramme . ) 

Pre-requisite:  None 


Co-requisite:  PI IL  210 


Tutorial  in  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle 
A concentrated  examination  of  central  problems  in  the  major  works  of 
Aristotle.  Not  more  than  three  students  will  be  assigned  to  each 
tutor. 

(Note:  PHL  219S  may  not  be  combined  with  PHL  221S  in  any  degree  pro- 

gramme. ) 

Pre-requisite:  PHL  218F  Co-requisite:  None 
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PHL  220F  Plato 

A systematic  study  of  Plato’s  central  doctrines. 
Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


PHL  221S  Aristotle 

A systematic  study  of  Aristotle's  central  doctrines. 
Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


j?HL 


PHL  222F  Tutorial  in  the  Philosophy  of  Descartes  and  Locke 

A concentrated  examination  of  central  problems  in  the  major  works  of 
Descartes  and  Locke.  Not  more  than  three  students  will  be  assigned 
to  each  tutor. 

(Note:  PHL  222F  may  not  be  combined  with  PHL  224F  in  any  degree  pro-; 

gramme . ) 

Pre-requisite : None  Co-requisite:  PHL  210 


151 


PHL  223S  Tutorial  in  the  Philosophy  of  Berkeley  and  Hume 

A concentrated  examination  of  central  problems  in  the  major  works  of 
Berkeley  and  Hume.  Not  more  than  three  students  will  be  assigned  to 
each  tutor. 

Pre-requisite:  PHL  222  Co-requisite:  PHL  211/212 


PHL  224F  Descartes  and  Locke 

A systematic  study  of  the  central  philosophic  problems  of  Descartes 
and  Locke. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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PHL  225S  Berkeley  and  Hume 

A systematic  study  of  the  central  philosophic  problems  of  Berkeley 
and  Hume. 

Pre-requisite:  PHL  224F  Co-requisite:  None 


PHL  226F  Spinoza  and  Leibniz 

A systematic  examination  of  some  of  the  central  philosophic  problems 
in  the  major  works  of  Spinoza  and  Leibniz. 

Pre-requisite : None  Co-requisite:  None 


PHL  227S  Kant 

A systematic  study  of  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

Co-requisite:  None 


Pre-requisite:  PHL  223S/225S/226F 
PHL  228S 


Existentialism 

One  previous  course 
Pre-requisite:  in  Philosophy 


Co-requisite:  None 
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HL  150  Introduction  to  Philosophical  Problems 

Typically  philosophical  questions  will  be  discussed  in  each  of  three 
areas  of  enquiry  (such  as  forms  and  criteria  of  knowledge,  ultimate 
reality,  and  morality).  A selection  of  contemporary  and  historical 
sources  will  be  studied  in  debate  on  each  question  and  the  argumenta- 
tion analyzed  with  attention  to  vocabulary  and  method. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

'HL  151  Classical  Philosophy 

The  history  of  ancient  Greek  philosophy,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  thought  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  reading  of  their  texts  in 
translation. 

(S  0j  i;  Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


’HL  250  Ethics 

; Four  approaches  are  examined  to  such  problems  as  the  nature  of  moral 

activity,  the  individual  and  conscience,  the  community  and  law,  and 
the  reality  and  influence  of  virtue  and  vice.  Authors  studied  in- 
clude Plato,  Aristotle,  Abelard,  Albert  the  Great,  Kant,  Sartre,  and 
Hare . 

s jf  Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

iedt( 

PHL  251  Logic 

The  methods  of  traditional  Aristotelian  logic  (one-fifth  of  the  course) 
and  of  modern  symbolic  logic  (three-fifths,  including  propositional 
calculus  and  predicate  calculus),  with  an  introduction  to  correlated 
tes  problems  in  logical  theory  and  philosophy  of  science. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

PHL  252  Philosophical  Psychology 

Modern  philosophies  of  man  since  Descartes,  including  the  transition 
,,,  to  behaviourism,  and  Gestaltist  and  holistic  reactions  to  behaviourism. 

A study  of  Merleau-Ponty ' s existential  analysis  of  man  and  of  Aquinas' 
treatise  on  man. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


PHL  253  Social  and  Political  Philosophy 

An  examination  of  the  Western  tradition  on  the  nature  of  society  and 
the  ground  for  political  institutions,  including  the  place  of  the  in- 
dividual in  the  community  and  the  relation  of  freedom  and  authority. 
Authors  studied  run  from  Plato  to  Marx,  in  connection  with  their  views 
on  more  basic  philosophical  questions. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


PHL  254  Epistemology 

Selected  problems  discussed  with  some  attention  to  their  interconnec- 
tion with  metaphysics  and  the  philosophy  of  value:  the  normative  di- 
mension of  the  concept  of  knowledge,  the  concept  of  the  given,  'privi- 
leged access'  to  one's  own  mind,  sensation  and  conceptual  activity, 
the  nature  of  truth  and  objectivity. 

Pre-  or  Co-requisite:  One  other  Philosophy  course. 


PHL  255  Metaphysics 

An  introduction  to  some  of  the  basic  problems  usually  designated  in 
Western  tradition  as  'metaphysical':  the  nature  and  possibility  of 

a metaphysics,  Being  and  beings,  God,  Primary  Being,  or  the  Absolute. 
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Texts  read  include  those  of  Aristotle,  Aquinas,  Kant,  Hegel,  and 
Heidegger. 

Pre-  or  Co-requisite:  One  other  Philosophy  course. 


Iff  135 
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PHL  256 


Philosophical  Examination  of  Religious  Beliefs 

The  influence  of  'revealed  religion'  upon  the  development  of  philo- 
sophical ideas,  the  methodological  importance  of  pre-phi losophical 
and  extra-philosophical  assumptions  and  aims,  the  epistemological 
nature  and  relation  of  religious  faith,  philosophy,  and  theology. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


PHL  257 


Mediaeval  Philosophy 

A textual  study  of  the  principal  philosophical  problems  treated  by 
the  chief  thinkers  of  the  mediaeval  Christian  era,  including  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Anselm,  St.  Bonaventure,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns 
Scotus,  and  William  of  Ockham.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
method  and  sources  of  the  scholastic  period. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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PHL  258 


Modem  Philosophy  to  Kant 

Discussion  of  selected  problems  in  some  major  17th  and  18th  century 
philosophers.  Interpretation  and  contemporary  criticism  principally 
of  the  texts  of  Descartes  and  Kant,  with  less  extensive  discussion  of 
Locke,  Leibniz,  and  Hume. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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PHL  259  Nineteenth  Century  Philosophy 

The  history  of  German  philosophy  after  Kant,  Hegel  and  reactions  to 
Hegelianism  (Kierkegaard,  Marx,  Nietzsche);  French  and  English- 
speaking  currents  of  philosophy  in  the  19th  century. 

Pre-requisite:  PHL  258  Co-requisite:  None 
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PHY  101 


Physics  and  the  Modem  World 

A course  intended  to  give  the  non-science  student  an  appreciation  of 
the  nature  of  20th  century  physics.  The  material  is  almost  entirel) 
descriptive.  It  is  chosen  to  introduce  the  student  to  problems  of 
interest  to  today's  physicists  and  to  show  the  interaction  between 
physics  and  the  community. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


Pre- 


PHY  120  Elementary  Mechanics 

An  introductory  course  based  on  the  Berkeley  Physics  Course,  Vol.  1 
and  including  a laboratory.  It  is  intended  for  students  who  plan  tc 
take  the  physics  core  in  later  years.  Problems  are  approached  as  me:, 
physicists  would  approach  them.  Paths  leading  to  other  parts  of 
physics,  to  astronomy  and  to  geophysics  are  indicated. 

(Note:  PHY  120  may  not  be  combined  with  PHY  130  or  135  in  any  degree 
programme.) 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  MAT  A 5 B,  PHY  Co-requisite:  MAT  130/ 135/1 39/ 1. 1 
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PHY  130  Mechanics t Matter  and  Waves 

An  introductory  lecture  and  laboratory  course  based  on  a text  of  the 
same  name  by  Ingard  and  Kranshaar.  It  is  intended  for  science  stu- 
dents who  expect  to  take  at  least  one  additional  physics  course  in  a 
later  year. 

(Note:  PHY  130  may  not  be  combined  with  PHY  120  or  135  in  any  degree 
programme. ) 
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Pre-requisite:  XIII  MAT  A 


Co-requisite:  MAT  130/135/139 


135  A Selection  of  Physics  Topics 

Although  intended  as  a complete  course  in  physics  this  is  not  a survey 
course  but  rather  one  which  presents  a comprehensive  introduction  to 
a relatively  small  selection  of  important  topics  - mechanics,  electro- 
magnetic forces,  waves,  thermal  physics,  quantum  physics  and  statisti- 
cal physics.  Laboratory  experience  forms  a part  of  the  course. 

(Note:  PHY  135  may  not  be  combined  with  PHY  120  or  130  in  any  degree 
programme.) 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  MAT  A Co-requisite:  MAT  130/135/139 

220A  Electromagnetism 

A course  based  on  the  Berkeley  Series  Volume  II  and  considered  to  be 
part  of  the  physics  "core"  curriculum.  Fields  are  emphasized  rather 
than  circuits.  The  electric  field  of  moving  charges  is  used  to  de- 
velop the  properties  of  the  magnetic  field.  Maxwell's  equations  are 
established  and  solutions  are  obtained  for  the  case  of  plane  waves. 
(Note:  PHY  220A  may  not  be  combined  with  PHY  230  in  any  degree  pro- 
gramme. ) 

Pre-requisite:  MAT  130/135/139/150  Co-requisite:  MAT  235/239 

22  IB  Waves 

A course  on  wave  motion  and  oscillations  based  on  Vol.  Ill  of  the 
Berkeley  Physics  Course  - part  of  physics  "core"  curriculum.  Topics 
include  wave  equation,  harmonic  waves,  group  velocity  and  pulses, 
polarization,  refection,  impedance,  sound  waves  and  electric  waves  of 
various  kinds,  birefringence,  interference,  diffraction,  and  coherence 
length. 

Pre-requisite:  MAT  130/135/139/150  Co-requisite:  MAT  235/239 

222F  Introduction  to  Theoretical  Physics 

An  optional  course  intended  for  students  taking  the  'core'  in  physics. 
Topics  include:  the  role  of  observer  in  description  of  natural  laws; 
covariance  under  coordinate  transformations;  tensor  formulation  of 
laws.  Invariance  principle,  conservation  laws.  Lorentz  invariance, 

special  relativity.  Forced  oscillations,  dissipation  and  resonance; 

resonance  absorption  and  line  widths;  coupled  oscillators  and  normal 
modes;  Fourier  theorem.  Applications  in  modern  physics. 

Pre-requisite:  MAT  139/150  Co-requisite:  MAT  235/239 

223S  Introduction  to  Electronics 

This  course,  based  on  a text  of  the  same  name  by  D.  M.  Hunten,  is  in- 
tended for  all  students  of  physics.  The  topics  discussed  are  circuit 
analysis,  the  physics  of  tubes  and  transistors  and  electronic  circuits 
The  latter  includes  only  circuits  of  importance  for  physical  measure- 
ment . 

Pre-requisite:  PHY  220A/230  (1st  Term)  Co-requisite:  PHY  270/230  (2nd 

Term) 

224  Elasticity  and  Fluid  Mechanics 

An  optional  course  for  students  taking  the  "core"  in  physics  and  par- 
ticularly for  those  interested  in  geophysics  and  meteorology.  Carte- 
sian tensors,  elasticity  theory  and  the  solution  of  Navier's  equations 
Problems  in  thermoelasticity,  seismology  and  finite  strain.  Heat 
conduction  in  solids.  Ideal  and  viscous  flows  and  solutions  of  the 
Navier-Stokes  equations.  Dynamics  of  rotating  fluids,  stratified 
fluids,  and  elementary  magnetohydrodynamics. 

MAT  130/135/139/150 

Pre-requisite:  PHY  120/130  Co-requisite:  MAT  230/235 
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PI iY  225Y  Geophysics  rjbl 

A half  course  in  physics  of  the  earth,  atmosphere  and  magnetosphere, 
offered  to  students  in  science.  The  principal  conclusions  reached 
by  geophysicists  about  the  planet,  its  evolution,  and  the  processes 
taking  place  on  it  are  introduced,  as  well  as  an  outline  of  the  met- 
hods utilized  in  attacking  current  research  problems. 

Pre-requisite:  MAT  130/135/139/150  Co-requisite:  None 

PHY  230  Electromagnetism  and  Atomic  Physics 

A lecture  and  laboratory  course  in  electricity,  magnetism,  optics, 
atomic,  nuclear  and  elementary  particle  physics,  designed  as  a com- 
plement to  PHY  130  and  intended  for  specialists  in  disciplines  other  j) 
than  physics. 

Pre-requisite:  MAT  130/135/139/150  Co-requisite:  MAT  230/235 

PHY  231  Solid  State  Physics 

A course  for  the  non-specialist.  The  thermodynamic  properties  of 
crystals  are  discussed.  The  treatment  is  similar  to  that  contained  ! 
in  Solid  State  Physics  by  R.A.  Levy.  This  is  followed  by  a discus-  | 
sion  of  the  physics  of  metals  and  semiconductors  based  on  Physics  of 
Solids  by  C.  A.  Wert  and  R.  M.  Thomson. 

Pre-requisite:  PHY  130/135  Co-requisite:  None 

PilY  270Y  Laboratory  in  Electricity , Optics,  Electronics 

Practical  experience  in  the  subject  areas  of  electricity,  optics  and  1 
electronics,  intended  for  students  who  plan  to  continue  the  study  of 
physics . 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite : None 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

COMMERCE 

COM  100  Financial  Accounting- 

Basic  theory  and  concepts  which  underlie  the  preparation  of  financial 
statements;  development  of  double  entry  theory  and  practice;  the 
accounting  cycle  from  the  recording  of  transactions  in  double  entry 
form  to  the  year-end  entries  and  the  preparation  of  financial  state- 
ments; problems  of  measuring  income. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

COM  101  Industry  and  Trade 

A general  introduction  to  the  world  of  commerce,  finance,  industry  an 
trade  is  the  objective  in  this  course.  There  are  examination  and 
analysis  of  our  basic  economic  structure  and  institutions.  Attentio 
is  drawn  to  current  developments,  and  students  are  encouraged  to  esta 
lish  their  own  special  areas  of  interest. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

COM  102  Introduction  to  Commerce 

An  introduction  to  commerce  with  special  emphasis  on  the  meaning  of 
accounting  concepts,  the  use  and  interpretation  of  accounting  data, 
and  their  application  in  the  analysis  of  financial  problems.  This 
course  will  also  include  a discussion  of  the  forms  of  business  organi 
zation,  and  introduce  principles  of  business  administration  and 
taxation. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite : None 
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OM  220  Management  Accounting 

A comparison  and  evaluation  of  shareholder  accounting  and  management 
accounting.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  examination  in  depth  of  controller- 
ship  techniques  - profit  planning,  standard  costs,  flexible  budgets, 
cost-volume-profit  relationships,  direct  Costing,  relevant  costing  and 
capital  budgeting.  A survey  of  selected  management  science  techniques 
is  also  included.  Through  case  discussing,  the  interrelationships 
between  information  and  control  systems,  managerial  style  and  human 
behaviour  are  established. 

Pre-requisite:  COM  100/102  Co-requisite:  None 
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SOM  300  The  Legal  Environment  of  Business 

The  main  emphasis  of  this  course  is  on  the  law  of  contract  and  its 
application  in  the  sale  of  goods,  insurance,  and  employment.  The 
course  also  deals  with  the  law  of  real  property  and  devices  for  secu- 
ring credit.  To  a large  degree  the  lecture  periods  take  the  form  of 
class  discussion  of  cases  and  of  topical  matters  related  to  business 
law.  Regular  weekly  assignments,  a class  test,  and  contributions  to 
class  discussion  together  provide  a basis  for  a term  mark  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  final  grade. 

Pre-requisite:  ECO  100  Co-requisite:  None 


ECONOMICS 
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ECO  100  Introduction  to  Economics 

An  introductory  analysis  of  contemporary  economic  institutions  and 
problems:  the  theory  of  production  and  employment;  the  role  of  money 
and  the  banking  system;  governmental  monetary  and  fiscal  policy;  price 
determination  and  the  role  of  competition;  foreign  exchange  rates  and 
international  trade  and  finance;  and  economic  growth. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite : None 
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ECO  101  European  Economic  History 

The  making  of  the  modern  European  economy  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
20th  century,  including  discussion  of  demography,  agriculture,  indus- 
try, technology,  commerce,  labour,  money  and  banking,  and  their  inter- 

I connection. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite : None 
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ECO  200  Microeconomic  Theory 

A course  in  the  microeconomic  theory  of  pricing.  It  deals  with  the 
determination  of  prices  through  the  interaction  of  the  basic  economic 
units,  the  household  as  consumer  and  the  business  firm  as  producer. 
Its  concern  is  with  the  role  of  the  pricing  system  as  the  mechanism 
by  which  social  and  individual  decisions  are  made  in  a capitalist 
economy.  ECO  100  is  a strongly-recommended  preparation. 

(Note:  ECO  200  may  not  be  combined  with  ECO  241  in  any  degree  pro- 
gramme. ) 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


ECO  202 


Macroeconomic  Theory t Money t Banking  and  National  Income 

The  subject  matter  of  ECO  202  may  be  subdivided  into  the  following 
major  divisions:  macroeconomics,  monetary  economics,  economic  stabili- 
zation, capital  markets,  and  international  monetary  economics.  There 
is  detailed  discussion  of  the  theory  of  output,  employment  and  the 
price  level;  of  techniques  for  achieving  economic  stability;  of  cen- 
tral banking  and  Canadian  financial  institutions  and  markets;  and  of 
foreign  exchange  markets.  ECO  100  is  a strongly-recommended  prepara- 
tion. 

(Note:  ECO  202  may  not  be  combined  with  ECO  204F/205S/240  in  any 
degree  programme.) 
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Pre-requisite:  None 


Co-requisite:  None 


ECO  204F 


Macroeconomic  Theory 

This  course  concentrates  on  the  theory  of  national  income  in  closed 
and  open  economies.  Economics  100  is  a strongly-recommended  pre- 
paration. 

(Note:  ECO  204F  may  not  be  combined  with  ECO  202/205S/240  in  any 
degree  programme.) 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


ECO  205S 


Macroeconomic  Policy 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  ECO  204F.  It  turns  to  the  problem; 
of  public  policy  in  seeking  to  influence  or  control  the  level  of 
national  income  and  the  price  level. 

Pre-requisite:  ECO  204F  Co-requisite:  None 


LCO  220 


Quantitative  Methods  in  Economics 

An  introduction  to  the  use  of  statistical  analysis,  including  such 
topics  as  elementary  probability  theory,  sampling  distributions,  tes' 
of  hypotheses,  estimation  and  multiple  regression  analysis.  Emphasi: 
is  placed  on  applications  in  economic  and  business  problems.  Elemen 
tary  calculus  and  matrix  algebra  are  used.  This  course  is  an  alter 
native  to  STA  242,  and  only  one  of  the  two  may  be  taken  for  credit. 
(Note:  ECO  220  may  not  be  combined  with  STA  242  etc.  - 
See  pg.  C-2.) 

Pre-requisite:  MAT  134  Co-requisite : None 


ECO  221 


North  American  Economic  History 

This  course  deals  with  economic  growth  and  institutional  change  in  tl 
U.S.  and  Canada  to  1935.  The  emphasis  is  upon  the  application  of 
microeconomic  and  monetary  theory  towards  an  explanation  of  historic; 
change.  A staples  approach  is  taken  to  the  study  of  Canadian  econo 
mic  history.  The  cod  fisheries  and  the  fur  trade  are  examined  for 
the  early  period  in  relation  to  the  economic  and  political  events  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  The  National  Policy  is  then  examined  in  rega: 
to  the  creation  of  a transcontinental  economy  after  Confederation. 

Pre-requisite : ECO  100  Co-requisite : None 


ECO  222 


Computing  for  Social  and  Management  Sciences 

This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  computing  for  students  of  th< 
social  sciences.  Its  purposes  are  to  introduce  digital  computer 
organization  and  operations;  to  develop  strong  programming  capabilit; 
with  particular  emphasis  on  problem  specification,  algorithm  formula 
tion,  and  programme  practice  with  the  FORTRAN-IV  language  on  the  IBM 
7094  II  computer,  and  to  introduce  the  use  of  digital  computer  model; 
to  analyse  problems  of  interest  to  social  scientists. 

(Note:  ECO  222  may  not  be  combined  with  CSC  238F  in  any  degree  pro- 
gramme . ) 

Pre-requisite:  MAT  134  Co-requisite:  None 
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POL  202 


Comparative  Economic  Ideas 

The  first  part  of  the  course  reviews  essentials  of  micro-  and  macro- 
economics with  attention  to  the  political  assumptions  on  which  these 
are  based.  The  second  part  of  the  course  deals  with  several  curren 
economic  policy  problems  emphasizing  the  interaction  of  the  economic 
and  political  process. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


ECO  227 


The  Economy  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Present-day  economic  organization  in  the  U.S.S.R.;  techniques  and  pr< 
blems  in  Soviet  central  planning;  foreign  trade;  pricing  techniques  ;J 
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problems;  standard  of  living;  measurements  of  economic  performance; 
informal,  comparisons  with  economic  arrangements  in  Western  Europe  and 
North  America.  Not  a course  in  Marxian  economics  or  in  Russian  econo- 
mic history. 

Pre-requisite:  ECO  100  Co-requisite:  None 


CO  240F  Mathematical  Approach  to  Macroeconomic  Theory 

The  theory  of  national  income  and  price  level  determination  in  closed 
and  open  economies,  including  problems  of  monetary  econimics,  stabili- 
zation policy  and  international  economic  relations.  This  course  is 
intended  for  students  with  a considerable  interest  and  competence  in 
mathematics,  and  substantial  mathematical  maturity  is  assumed.  ECO 
100  is  a strongly-recommended 'preparation. 

Pre-requisite:  MAT  134  Co-requisite:  MAT  225  5 234 


•CO 


241S  Mathematical  Approach  to  Microeconomic  Theory 

The  theory  of  the  consumer,  the  firm,  and  of  general  equilibrium  of 
multiple  markets;  the  role  of  prices  as  an  allocative  mechanism.  As 
with  ECO  240,  substantial  mathematical  maturity  is  assumed  of  the 
student.  ECO  100  is  a strongly-recommended  preparation. 
Pre-requisite:  MAT  134  Co-requisite:  MAT  225  5 234 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 


’0L  100  Introduction  to  Canadian  Politics 

A study  of  the  political  process  in  Canada,  including  Canadian  politi- 
cal culture,  the  formation  of  public  opinion,  political  behaviour, 
political  parties,  the  constitution,  federalism,  French  Canada,  fede- 
ral-provincial financial  relations,  and  the  structure  and  functioning 
of  political  institutions,  such  as  the  cabinet,  parliament,  the  judi- 
ciary, and  the  public  service. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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10 1 Introduction  to  Political  Science 

An  examination  of  political  practices,  concepts,  and  institutions  in- 
cluding primitive  society,  the  Greek  polis  and  contemporary  North 
American  society.  Among  the  topics  examined  are  Greek  political 
philosophy,  English  constitutional  development,  Canadian  and  American 
political  practices. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

200  Political  Theory 

The  development  of  political  thought  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato  to 
the  controversies  surrounding  the  French  revolution.  Among  the 
theorists  examined  are  Aristotle,  Machiavelli,  Hobbes,  Locke  and 
Rousseau.  (Not  open  to  first  year  students.) 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


POL 


201  Political  Behaviour 

An  introductory  survey  of  behavioural  studies  in  Political  Science  and 
an  assessment  of  their  contributions  to  explain  the  function  of  the 
political  system.  Studies  of  political  culture  and  socialization, 
personality  and  attitudes,  the  individual  political  behaviour  in  insti- 
tutions, context  such  as  elections,  parties,  pressure  groups,  legis- 
lature and  bureaucracies  will  be  considered. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


POL  202  Political  Economy  and  Public  Policy 

A course  in  elementary  economics  would  be  a useful  prerequisite  to 
this  course,  but  is  not  crucial  if  the  student  undertakes  to  catch  up 
on  his  own.  This  course  is  concerned  with  current  public  policy 
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problems  where  economic  and  political  factors  interact.  The  areas 
that  will  be  examined  include  resource  allocation  in  the  public 
sector,  conservation  policy,  cost-benefit  analysis,  foreign  invest- 
ment, development  economics  and  the  anti-poverty  programme. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite : None 


POL  203 


Polities  and  Government  of  the  United  States 

During  the  first  term,  this  course  concentrates  on  the  evolution  of 
the  American  constitution  with  particular  reference  to  individual 
rights,  federalism  and  governmental  powers.  In  the  second  term,  th 
course  deals  with  the  actual  operation  of  government  through  the  wor 
ings  of  politics  and  administration;  it  covers  executive-legislative 
relations,  parties,  pressure  groups,  the  bureaucracy,  and  foreign 
affairs.  (Not  open  to  first  year  students.) 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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POL  204 


Polities  and  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

An  introduction  to  the  domestic  politics  and  foreign  relations  of  thJ 
USSR,  with  emphasis  on  the  post-Stalin  era.  The  initial  phase  will 
be  taken  up  with  the  political  history,  political  culture,  and  instilP 
tions  of  the  USSR,  and  with  a consideration  of  alternate  approaches 
the  study  of  Soviet  politics.  Detailed  attention  will  then  be  give; 
to  the  Soviet  policy  process  in  both  domestic  and  external  affairs.  JjOL 
Although  the  stress  will  be  on  internal  politics,  roughly  a quarter  i1 
the  course  will  be  devoted  to  external  affairs  and  the  impact  of  ex- 
ternal events  and  foreign  policy  considerations  on  the  Soviet  domest 
scene  will  be  emphasized  throughout. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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POL  205 


Politics  and  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 

This  course  involves  a detailed  study  of  the  British  political  systei 
It  includes  sections  on  British  political  culture,  pressure  groups, 
political  parties,  the  cabinet  system  and  policy  problems.  The  bas 
approach  is  a systems  one.  Students  are  encouraged  to  read  G.  Almo; 
and  J.  Bingham  Powell  Comparative  Polities  as  an  introduction  to  the 
course . 
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Pre-requisite:  None 


Co-requisite:  None 


POL  206 


Quantitative  Methods  for  Political  Soienee 

This  course  will  treat  the  main  topics  in  statistics  relevant  to 
quantitative  work  in  Political  Science:  problems  of  measurement  and 
scaling,  empirical  frequency  distributions,  measure  of  central  tende!; 
and  dispersion,  regression,  correlation,  probability  and  theoretical 
distributions,  tests  of  hypotheses,  estimation,  analysis  of  variance 
Students  will  be  expected  to  work  samples  and  to  report  on  published 
studies  using  the  techniques  under  discussion.  The  course  will  not 
be  one  of  research  methodology,  treating  for  example,  topics  such  as 
questionnaire  construction,  but  if  possible,  groups  of  students  will 
be  encouraged  to  undertake  projects  of  a limited  extent  that  may  re- 
quire them  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  those  subjects.  Reference: 

V.  0.  Key,  A Primer  of  Statistics  for  Political  Scientists . (Note:  S 
Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None  pg.  C-21 
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POL  300  Comparative  Government 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


POL  301  Politics  and  Government  of  the  Commonwealth 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


POL  302  Politics  and  Government  of  Western  Europe 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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Politics  and  Government  of  Asia 
■requisite:  None  Co-requisite : None 

Politics  and  Government  of  Developing  Countries 
■requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

Politics  and  Government  of  Latin  America 
■requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

Introduction  to  International  Relations 
■requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


Political  Analysis 
■requisite:  None 

Urban  Politics 

Not  offered  until  1970-71. 
•requisite:  None 


Co-requisite:  None 


Co-requisite:  None 
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Government  and  Politics  of  Africa 
-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

Modem  Political  Thought 

-requisite:  POL  101  Co-requisite:  None 

Systems  of  Political  Science 

Not  offered  until  1970-71. 

-requisite:  POL  101/206  Co-requisite:  None 

Introduction  to  Public  Administration 
-requisite:  POL  100  Co-requisite:  None 

Workshop  in  Canadian  Government 
-requisite:  POL  100  5 206  Co-requisite:  None 


Comparative  Communism 
-requisite:  POL  204 


Co-requisite:  None 


Topics  in  United  States  Government 
-requisite:  POL  203  Co-requisite : None 

Advanced  International  Relations 
-requisite:  POL  100  5 101  Co-requisite:  None 

Comparative  Foreign  Policy 

-requisite:  POL  306/326  Co-requisite:  None 

International  Organization 

-requisite:  POL  306/326  Co-requisite:  None 


PSYCHOLOGY 


PSY  100  Introductory  Psychology 

A full  year  course  strongly  recommended  for  all  other  Psychology 
courses.  Instructors  in  all  subsequent  courses  will  assume  the  stu- 
dent has  the  background  knowledge  provided  by  PSY  100.  The  course 
surveys  various  areas  of  contemporary  Psychology,  its  methods,  problems 
and  current  status. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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PSY  200F 


Statistics  and  Research  Methods 

This  course  deals  with  descriptive  statistics  and  basic  statistical 
inference.  Students  will  learn  techniques  to  describe  data  graphi- 
cally and  numerically  and  to  test  statistical  hypotheses.  No  mathe- 
matical sophistication  beyond  Grade  XII  is  necessary,  but  the  student 
who  feels  rusty  should  review.  Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 
(Note:  See  pg.  C-2.) 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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PSY  201S 


Statistics  and  Research  Methods 

A continuation  of  PSY  200.  This  course  will  focus  on  the  conceptual 
foundation  underlying  inferential  statistics  (probability)  and  statis 
tical  techniques  (analysis  of  variance,  regression  analysis),  and  com 
puter  applications.  Knowledge  of  basis  statistics  (PSY  200)  is 
assumed. 

(Note:  See  pg.  C-2.) 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


PSY  202Y 


Developmental  Psychology : Social  & Personality  Development 
Social  attacliment,  aggression,  morality,  identification,  achievement. 
Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite : None 
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PSY  203Y 


Introduction  to  Social  Psychology 
A survey  of  contemporary  areas  of  research  in  social  psychology. 

Areas  to  be  considered  include  social  perception,  attitudes,  inter- 
personal relations,  group  processes,  and  ethnic  attitudes.  Suggeste 
prior  course:  PSY  100. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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Personality 

Emphasis  on  empirical  research,  e.g.  authoritarianism,  need  for 
achievement,  manifest  anxiety,  self-concept.  Suggested  prior  coursejlllOO 
PSY  100. 

Pre-reqwsvte:  None  Co-requvsvte : None 


PSY  205S 


Differential  Psychology 

Genetic  and  environmental  bases  of  individual  differences  in  intelli- 
gence and  personality.  Family,  sex,  class,  and  race  differences. 
Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


PSY  206F 


Introduction  to  Learning 

This  course  provides  a foundation  to  the  area  of  conditioning  and 
learning.  It  will  focus  on  classical  conditioning  and  instrumental 
learning  and  will  be  concerned  with  the  problem  of  reinforcement, 
the  phenomena  of  extinction,  generalization,  and  discrimination. 
Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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PSY  207S 


Introduction  to  Learning 
This  course  will  begin  with  a consideration  of  basic  classical  and 
instrumental  conditioning  phenomena  but  will  go  on  to  examine  more 
cognitive  interpretations.  In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  a 
survey  will  be  given  of  such  more  typically  "human"  areas  as  the  de- 
velopment of  speech,  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  verbal  material 
and  various  views  on  the  nature  of  memory.  Suggested  prior  course: 
PSY  100. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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SY  208F  Sensory  Processes  and  Psychophysics 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  sensory  processes,  psychophysics,  and 
scaling.  It  includes:  1)  general  methodological  problems  in  the 
study  of  sensation  and  perception;  2)  the  structure  and  physiological 
functioning  of  some  sensory  systems;  3)  the  physical  description  of 
stimuli;  4)  some  basic  sensory  processes  such  as  detection  and  dis- 
crimination and  variables  relevant  to  them.  Suggested  prior  course: 
PSY  100. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

i'SY  209S  Introduction  to  Physiological  Psychology 

Course  will  emphasize  the  relation  of  physiological  and  neurological 
information  to  the  study  of  behaviour.  Topics  covered  will  be  ele- 
ments of  neurophysiology,  neuroanatomy,  and  research  methodology  in 
physiological  psychology  with  a view  to  introducing  the  application 
of  knowledge  in  these  areas  to  our  understanding  of  the  behaviour  of 
organisms.  Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

’SY  210Y  Individual  Projects 

Laboratory  work  under  the  supervision  of  a staff  member. 
Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

’SY  211 F Motivation 

Introduction  to  theories  of  motivation  in  humans  and  animals. 
Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 


REL  100  Religious  Traditions  East  and  West 

An  historical  introduction  to  ancient  and  living  religions:  African, 
American,  Judaic,  Christian,  Muslim,  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Confucian, 
Taoist,  and  Shinto. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

110  Religion  and  the  Human  Condition 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  religion,  its  place  in  human  life,  and 
its  impact  on  private  and  public  actions;  the  phenomenon  and  philo- 
sophy of  religion,  religion  in  the  arts,  the  study  of  religion  by  the 
social  sciences. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

REL  200  Living  Religions : Origins , Traditions , Trends 

A study  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism  in  India  and  the  Far  East,  the  native 
faiths  of  China  and  Japan,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam,  with  an 
emphasis  on  their  present  situation. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

REL  201  Christianity  and  Christendom 

Historical  dynamic  of  first  1000  years  of  Christianity:  political, 
socio-economic,  cultural  interaction  of  Christian  fact  and  changing 
world.  Initial  ostracism,  anti-worldliness ; Establishment,  Caesaro- 
papism;  politics  of  doctrinal  controversies;  Christian  World  Empire, 
heresy  as  treason;  new  world  picture  - barbarian  invasions,  Islam; 
Charlemagne,  investiture;  Ottonian  experiment;  East-West  split. 
Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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REL  202  Hinduism  and  Buddhism 

The  religion  and  philosophy  of  Hinduism  and  early  Buddhism. 

Pre-requisitei  None  Co-requisite:  None 

REL  203  Hear  Eastern  Thought  and  Literature 

Religious  developments  in  the  Ancient  Near  East;  Mesopotamia, 
and  Palestine  up  to  the  6th  century  B.C.;  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

REL  210  Contemporary  Problems  in  Religion  and  Ethics 

A flexible  course,  the  content  of  which  is  decided  by  students 
instructors  according  to  their  choice  of  current  issues.  These  mighji'1" 
include  situation  ethics,  Canadian  poverty  and  racial  problems,  the  i 
youth  revolt,  the  use  of  drugs,  new  developments  in  faith,  liturgy  ar 
social  awareness. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

REL  211  Communications  Media  and  Religious  Consciousness 

The  evolution  of  media  as:  1)  the  "nerves  and  senses"  of  social  and  i 
religious  groups;  2)  determinants  of  the  thought-forms  of  every  theo- 
logy. 3)  orientations  implying  ideals  of  health  and  salvation.  MythfljjM' 
acts,  clothes,  cosmetics,  dance,  music,  song,  judicial  procedures, 
academic  disciplines,  rhetorical  styles,  novels  and  poetry,  movies, 

T.V.,  popular  press,  participation  drama,  "confrontations". 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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REL  220F  Meaning  of  Religious  Symbols 

An  inquiry  into  the  distinctive  character  of  religious  symbols  and 
religious  symbol  systems.  The  contributions  of  Cassirer,  Weber, 
Eliade  and  others  will  be  studied  in  conjunction  with  examples  of 
religious  symbols  drawn  from  the  comparative  study  of  religion. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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REL  22 IS  Evolution  of  Religious  Symbols 

A study  of  selected  cases  of  systems  of  religious  symbols  from  primi- 
tive to  modern  from  the  perspective  of  socio-cultural  evolution. 
Special  attention  will  be  directed  toward  evidence  of  influence  eitht 
way  between  the  religious  symbol  system  and  the  other  sectors  of 
social  action. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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REL  222S  Problems  and  Methods  of  Religious  Thought 

An  examination  of  contemporary  methods,  and  related  problems,  in  the 
rational  explication  of  religious  beliefs.  The  course  is  an  exten- 
sion of  selected  topics  from,  or  related  to,  the  subject  matter  of  j Pre-i 
its  prerequisite,  PHL  205.  Sample  topics:  religious  experience, 
grounds  for  religious  belief  and  disbelief,  the  scientific  critique,  H2Q8 
evaluating  religious  claims,  evil,  faith. 

Pre-requisite:  PHL  205  Co-requisite : None 


SLAVIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 


11210 


Note:  It  is  undesirable  for  a student  to  oegin  Russian  and  any  other  foreign 

language  in  the  same  year.  Students  may  not  enrol  in  any  .two  of  SLA, 
100,  205,  206,  207,  208  in  the  same  year. 


SLA  100  First  Year  Russian 

Fundamentals  of  Russian  grammar, 
speaking,  reading  and  writing. 


Practice  in  aural 


comprehension, 
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(Note:  SLA  100  may  not  be  combined  witli  SLA  121  in  any  degree  pro- 
gramme . ) 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

,LA  110  Problems  of  Russian  Literature  and  Culture 

Russia:  satire  and  affirmation;  literary  language  and  literature  in 
translation;  orthodoxy  and  literature;  the  limits  of  Realism; 
symbolism,  mediaeval  to  modern;  literature  and  politics.  Readings 
(in  translation)  selected  from  all  periods  of  Russian  literature. 
Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


1 aii 


>LA  121  First  Year  Russian  for  Matriculants 

Review  of  morphology;  syntax  and  the  simple  sentence.  Lxtensive 
reading,  including  fictional  materials.  Phonetic  exercises.  Com- 
position and  oral  practice  based  on  assigned  reading  and  topics  of 
current  interest.  Conducted  large  in  Russian. 

(Note:  SLA  121  may  not  be  combined  with  SLA  100/220  in  any  degree 
programme. ) 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  RUSS  Co-requisite:  None 
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iL^  201  Intensive  Russian  Readirig 

Emphasis  on  vocabulary  building  and  rapid,  accurate  translation  from 
Russian  to  English  of  scholarly  and  journalistic  prose.  Especially 
for  students  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences.  A terminal  course 
which  will  not  satisfy  the  pre-requisite  for  SLA  221  or  320. 

(Note:  SLA  201  may  not  be  combined  with  SLA  220/221  in  any  degree 
programme . ) 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  RUSS/SLA  100  Co-requisite:  None 


SLA  205  Elementary  Czech 

Grammar,  composition  and  conversation.  Selected  readings  from  Czech 
and  Slovak  authors.  Not  offered  in  1970-71,  1973-74,  1976-77. 
Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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SLA  206  Elementary  Polish 

Grammar,  composition  and  conversation.  Regular  language  laboratory 
sessions.  Selected  readings  of  contemporary  Polish  texts.  Not 
offered  in  1971-72,  1974-75,  1977-78. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite  None 
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SLA  207  Elementary  Serbo-Croatian 

Grammar;  composition;  some  conversation  and  language  laboratory 
sessions.  Emphasis  on  reading  knowledge.  Selections  from  Yugoslav 
authors.  Not  offered  in  1970-71,  1973-74,  1976-77. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

SLA  208  Elementary  Ukrainian 

Grammar,  composition,  emphasis  on  reading  knowledge.  Voluntary 
language  laboratory  for  those  wishing  practice  in  spoken  Ukrainian. 
Not  offered  in  1971-72,  1974-75,  1977-78. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


SLA  210  The  Nineteenth  Century  Russian  Novel 

Reading  in  translation  of  major  works  by  Pushkin,  Gogol,  Turgenev, 
Goncharov,  Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy  and  others.  The  development  of  the 
novel  as  a literary  form:  structural  and  thematic  evolution;  native 
and  foreign  influences  - Romanticism  and  realism. 

(Note:  SLA  210  may  not  be  combined  with  SLA  240  in  any  degree  pro- 
gramme. ) 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite : None 
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SLA  212  Russian  Drama 

An  historical  survey  of  the  Russian  theatre:  origins,  development  of 
genres,  relations  with  prose,  poetry,  and  opera,  impact  on  modern 
Western  drama.  Plays  in  translation  from  the  classical  (Fonvizin, 
Griboedov),  romantic  (Pushkin,  Gogol),  realistic  (Ostrovsky),  moder- 
nistic (Chekhov,  Blok,  Mayakovsky),  and  Soviet  repertory. 
Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


SOC  wo 


SLA  215 


Problems  of  Czech  and  Slovak  Literatures  and  Cultures 

Historical  and  cultural  heritage  and  formation  of  a common  State; 
national  revival  in  the  19th  century;  place  of  intellectuals  in 
the  "First  Republic"  (1918-1938);  national  spirit,  parochialism, 
universality  in  Czech  and  Slovak  literatures;  literature  and  freedom 
spring  and  summer  1968.  Reading  in  translation.  (Not  offered  in 
1969-70,  1972r 73,  1975-76.) 


m-r 
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Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

SLA  216  Problems  of  Polish  Literature  and  Culture 

Early  developments;  Renaissance  and  Baroque;  19th  century  li 
romantic  poetry,  realism  in  the  novel,  "Young  Poland";  the 
lishment  of  the  Polish  state;  contemporary  Poland,  1945-60. 
in  translation.  (Not  offered  in  1970-71,  1973-74,  1976-77.) 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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SLA  217  Problems  of  Serbo-Croatian  Literature  and  Culture 

Mediaeval  period;  Renaissance  literature  in  Dubrovnik;  folk  litera- 
ture; national  revival  and  romanticism;  realism  and  modernism  before 
and  after  creation  of  the  common  state;  contemporary  trends.  Reading 
in  translation.  (Not  offered  in  1969-70,  1972-73,  1975-76.) 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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SLA  218  Problems  of  Ukrainian  Literature  and  Culture 

Mediaeval  period;  16th  and  17th  centuries;  Baroque;  Classicism  and 
Romanticism;  Realism  and  Modernism;  Ukraine  between  the  two  world 
wars;  literature  since  World  War  II.  Critical  analysis  of  represent  Pre-i 
tive  literary  and  oral  works  in  translation.  (Not  offered  in  1970-3 
1973-74,  1976-77.)  ! SOC  204 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

SLA  220  Second  Year  Russian  i;  Pre-i 

Review  of  morphology;  suntax  and  the  simple  sentence.  Reading  of 
literary  selections  and  works  of  non-fiction.  Oral  practice.  Com-  SOC  205 
position  and  conversation  based  on  reading  and  topics  of  current 
interest . 

Pre-requisite:  SLA  100  Co-requisite : None 


SLA  221  Second  Year  Russian  for  Matriculants 

Review  of  morphology;  syntax;  oral  practice;  intensive  and  extensive 
readings;  composition  and  conversation  on  topics  of  current  interest. 
Conducted  largely  in  Russian.  One  voluntary  laboratory  hour  per  wee, 
designed  for  the  needs  of  the  individual  student. 

(Note:  SLA  221  may  not  be  combined  with  SLA  220  in  any  degree  pro- 
gramme.) 

Pre-requisite:  SLA  121  Co-requisite : None 
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SLA  240  The  Nineteenth  Century  Russian  Novel 

Same  as  SLA  210,  but  with  some  readings  in  Russian.  Lectures  in 
common  with  SLA  210  but  separate  tutorial  groups.  Required  for 
specialists  in  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

(Note:  SLA  240  may  not  be  combined  with  SLA  210  in  any  degree  program* 
Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  SLA  220/221 
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SOCIOLOGY 


SOC  100  Introduction  to  Sociology 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  concepts,  principles  and  methods  of 
sociology  as  a discipline  for  the  study  of  society. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

SOC  101  Contemporary  Society 

An  examination  of  contemporary  society  through  the  use  of  basic 
principles  and  methods  of  sociology.  This  course  will  meet  in  sec- 
tions; each  section  will  be  devoted  to  a particular  and  crucial 
substantive  aspect  of  contemporary  society. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

SOC  201  Methods  of  Social  Research 

An  introduction  to  the  logic  of  research  procedures,  methods  of 
collection,  presentation  and  analysis  of  sociological  data,  including 
an  elementary  consideration  of  the  principles  of  quantitative  research. 
(Note:  See  pg.  C-2.) 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite : None 

SOC  202  Structure  of  Inter-Personal  Relations 

The  study  of  patterned  relationships,  social  roles  and  social  expecta- 
tions which  arise  out  of  interactions  among  individuals. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite : None 

SOC  203  History  of  Social  Theory 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  sociology  and  with 
the  works  of  particular  sociologists  whose  concepts  not  only  have 
historical  interest  but  also  have  relevance  to  contemporary  sociology. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite : None 

SOC  204  Political  Sociology 

The  social  bases  of  politics.  Culture  and  social  organization  in 
their  relation  to  power  and  its  application. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite : None 

SOC  205  Urban  Sociology 

Examines  the  city  both  as  a significant  development  in  world  civili- 
zation and  as  a working  mechanism  guided  by  contemporary  policies  and 
studies  human  behaviour  in  its  multifaceted  relations  with  the  urban 
environment . 

Pre-requisite : None  Co-requisite : None 

SOC  206  Comparative  Social  Structure 

A course  in  comparative  sociology  dealing  with  institutions  atid 
structures  in  different  societies  in  an  attempt  to  develop  more  re- 
liable knowledge  of  human  behaviour  and  social  structure. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


ZOOLOGY 


ZOO  200  Human  Biology 

This  course  describes  man's  origin  and  cultural  development,  how  he 
differs  physically  and  physiologically  from  other  animals,  his 
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relations  with  other  organisms,  place  in  the  economy  of  nature,  popu- 
lation dynamics,  and  human  reproduction  and  its  control. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite : None 

ZOO  220  Animal  Form  and  Function  ft  ppg-. 

This  course  deals  with  the  structural  diversity  of  animals,  with 
emphasis  on  the  functional  rather  than  phylogenetic  approach.  Major  j p 320 
topics  are:  levels  of  organization,  locomotion  and  support,  feeding 
and  digestion,  reproduction,  respiration,  excretion  and  water  balance, 
and  integration.  BIO  120  is  a recommended  preparation. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 


ZOO  221  Cellular  and  Developmental  Zoology 

This  course  builds  on  the  background  in  cellular  biology  obtained  in 
the  introductory  course  and  integrates  this  with  a study  of  develop- 
mental processes.  Topics  include  cell  structure,  boundary  functions 
metabolic  functions,  protein  synthesis,  growth  and  division,  tissue 
differentiation,  and  descriptive  embryology.  BIO  100/120  is  sugges- 
ted as  preparation. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite : None 
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ZOO  222  Animal  Behaviour  and  Ueurobiology  ! JOO  322 

This  course  proceeds  from  a consideration  of  physiological  factors 
underlying  behaviour  to  treatment  of  simple  and  stereotyped  behaviour 
of  acts,  and  finally  to  complex  behaviour.  Topics  include  central 
nervous  system,  sense  organs,  effectors,  reflex  arcs,  social  behaviour 
behaviour  patterns,  learning  and  memory,  and  human  behaviour.  BIO 
100/120  is  suggested  as  preparation. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None  ■!  % , 


ZOO  223  Ecology 

This  course  emphasizes  theoretical  and  quantitative  ecology,  the  re- 
lationship of  organisms  to  their  environments.  Topics  include: 
paleoecology , biotic  community  structure,  analysis  of  community  or- 
ganization, physical  factors  of  the  environment,  population  parameters 
regulation  of  abundance, trophic  structure  and  energetics,  and  human 
populations.  STA  222  and  BIO  100/120  are  suggested  as  preparation. 
Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite : None 


200  323 


ZOO  224  Systematics  and  Phytogeny 

This  course  emphasizes  the  principles  of  animal  classification  and 
phylogeny.  Topics  include:  taxonomy,  nomenclature,  characters,  popu 
lation  variation  and  sexual  dimorphism,  statistical  description,  spe- 
cies concepts,  numerical  taxonomy,  phyletics  and  cladistics,  and  cur- 
rent debates,  and  future  directions  in  systematics.  STA  221  and  BIO 
100/120  are  suggested  as  preparation. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite : None 
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ZOO  225  Animal  Physiology 

This  course  emphasizes  the  many  different  approaches  in  the  field. 

It  contains  basic  biophysics  and  biochemistry  together  with  elements 
of  cell,  organ,  comparative,  whole  animal  and  environmental  physiology  Ujp 
Topics  include:  a)  Osmoregulation,  b)  Nutrition,  c)  Respiration, 
d)  bndocrinology  and  e)  bffector  Physiology.  BIO  100/120  and  CUM  221 
are  suggested  as  preparation. 

Pre-requisite : None  Co-requisite : Biochemistry  371  ( ' 


ZOO  226  Principles  of  Genetics 

The  description  and  treatment  of  the  genetic  methods  used  in  studying 
a wide  range  of  species  are  presented  as  examples  of  the  application 
of  the  scientific  method.  The  gene  in  both  individuals  and  popula- 
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tions  are  discussed  from  an  operational,  mutational,  cytological,  and 
biochemical  viewpoint.  The  application  of  genetic  techniques  to 
various  biological  disciplines  is  illustrated.  BIO  100/120  is  sug- 
gested preparation. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

ZOO  320  Biology  of  Animals 

The  life  habits  of  animals  from  a variety  of  habitats  are  examined. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  significance  of  these  to  the  roles  of  the  animals 
in  their  environments  and  their  relationships  with  man.  BIO  100/120 
is  suggested  as  preparation. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

ZOO  321  Ecological  Systems 

This  course  includes  a synopsis  of  a variety  of  ecosystems  (biogeog- 
raphy) and  intensive  study  of  one  selected  ecosystem,  with  field 
trips.  Organizational  mechanisms  are  analyzed.  The  implications 
for  man  of  ecological  insights  are  stressed.  BIO  100/120  is  sugges- 
ted as  preparation. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite : None 

ZOO  322  General  and  Hunan  Genetics 

This  course  builds  on  the  material  on  genetics  introduced  in  BIO  100/ 
120,  with  a more  complete  and  detailed  account.  The  subject  matter 
will  include  classical  genetics,  molecular  genetics,  and  mechanisms 
governing  expression  of  genetically  controlled  characteristics.  Human 
genetics  serves  to  introduce  this  subject  and  is  stressed  throughout. 
BIO  100/120  is  suggested  as  preparation. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 

ZOO  323  Physiology  and  Development 

The  course  emphasizes  the  contribution  of  the  study  of  parts  of  ani- 
mals to  biology.  It  consists  of  selected  topics  of  general  interest. 
Some  of  these  are:  a)  levels  of  organization,  organelles,  cells,  or- 
gans; and  b)  developmental  and  functional  interrelationships  of  cells 
and  organs.  Both  physiology  and  developmental  biology  are  used  as 
examples  of  experimental  science.  BIO  100/120  is  suggested  as  pre- 
paration. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite : None 

ZOO  350  Comparative  Anatomy 

A course  on  the  structure,  classification  and  evolutionary  history  of 
vertebrates.  BIO  100/120  is  suggested  as  preparation. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite : None 

ZOO  351  Comparative  Histology 

A course  on  cell  structure  and  ultrastructure  of  primary  tissues  and 
the  modifications  of  cells,  tissues  and  organs  in  vertebrates  and 
certain  invertebrates.  BIO  100/120  is  suggested  as  preparation. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite : None 

ZOO  352  Parasites  and  Parasitism 

A lecture  and  laboratory  course  in  which  the  whole  organism  and  its 
interrelationships  witli  others  will  be  discussed.  Biological  princi- 
ples will  be  developed  from  considerations  of  the  morphology  and  life 
cycles  of  selected  organisms,  their  evolutionary  history,  and  their 
adaptations  to  a parasitic  mode  of  life. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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Some  courses  without  specific  departmental  affiliation  are  available.  The 
list  below,  which  may  be  expanded  as  new  ones  are  devised,  contains  four  courses 
offered  by  Innis  College,  and  HPS  100  offered  by  the  Institute  for  the  History 
and  Philosophy  of  Science  to  all  students  in  the  Faculty. 

I Ijccounti 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Science  iictuaria 

The  development  and  influence  of  science  on  contemporary  society  from  jjLjiaii 
earliest  times  to  the  present;  not  only  of  a history  of  scientific  [linthropc 

discovery,  but  also  a history  of  the  philosophic  framework  of  the  [pli^ 

science.  Interaction  between  physical  science  and  political  thought,  (raj,ic 
biological  science  and  social  thought,  and  technology  and  science  wil]  jraiMic 


UPS  100 


be  drawn  in  historical  context-. 

Pre-requisite:  None 


Co-requisite:  None 


CIN  191 


Science,  Technology  and  Humanity 

"Ecology  and  Society".  A critical  examination  of  man's  responsibi- 
lity to  his  environment,  with  reference  to  such  special  problems  as 
pollution  and  population  growth. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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Ithinese 
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Czech  ar 


CIN  192 


Canadian  Society  and  Culture 

"The  Canadian  Scene".  An  introduction  to  aspects  of  Canadian  societ; 


and  culture,  of  special  interest  to  overseas  students  for  whom  Englisl 


is  a second  language.  Tire  facilities  of  the  Innis  writing  laborator; 


will  be  made  available  for  the  preparation  of  written  and  oral  reportij fjne ^rt 


Pre-requtsvte:  None 


Co-requvsvte:  None 


CIN  193 


The  Contemporary  Social  Environment 

"Man  and  his  Changing  World".  The  examination  by  specialists  re- 
presenting such  disciplines  as  Sociology,  English,  History,  Medicine, 
and  Religion  of  selected  topics  related  to  the  problems  of  living  in 
a world  defined  by  change  (e.g.  Alienation  or  the  Inner  City).  The 
exact  content  of  the  course  will  be  decided  by  the  participants,  pro- 
fessors and  students,  within  the  first  month  of  term. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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CIN  194 


Modem  Arts 

"Tire  Cinema".  A critical  examination  of  the  language,  literature, 
and  techniques  of  cinema. 

Pre-requisite:  None  Co-requisite:  None 
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ECO  223  Economics  and  its  Applications 

This  course  will  expand  on  the  theoretical  concepts  developed  in  the 
principles  course  (ECO  100).  The  focus  will  be  on  the  application 
of  the  theoretical  concepts  to  selected  problems.  Students  will  be 
introduced  to  the  statistical  data  available  in  Canada. 

Pre-requisite:  ECO  100  Co-requisite:  None 
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Accounting 

Actuarial  Science 

\kkadian 

\nthropology 

\pplied  Matliematics 

Arabic 

\ramaic 

\stronomy 

Biology- 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Chinese 

Commerce 

Computer  Science 

Czech  and  Slovak 


COM 
ACT 
NLA 
ANT 
A PM 
ISL 
NLA 
AST 
BIO 
BOT 
CUM 
EAS 
COM 
CSC 
SLA 


Engli< 


repei 


Economics 
*ocj'  Egyptian 
English 
Ethics 
Fine  Art 
French 
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Geography  GGR 

Geology  GLG 

German  GER 

Greek  GRK 

Greek  and  Latin  Literature  GLL 

Greek  and  Roman  History  GRH 

Hebrew  NLA 

Hellenistic  Greek  NLA 

Hindi  EAS 

History  HIS 

History  and  Philosophy  of  UPS 

Science 


Indian  Studies  EAS 
Innis  College  CIN 
Islamic  Studies  ISL 
Italian  ITA 


n the 
tion 
11  be 


Japanese 

Latin 

Linguistics 

Mathematics 

Microbiology 

Music 

Near  Eastern  History 
Near  Eastern  Languages 
Persian 
Philosophy 

Philosophy  (St.  Michael's 
College) 

Physics 

Polish 


EAS 

LAT 

LIN 

MAT 

MBL 

MUS 

NEH 

NLA 

ISL 

PHL 

PHL 

PHY 

SLA 


Political  Science  POL 
Psychology  PSY 
Religious  Studies  REL 


(Political  Economv) 
(Mathematics) 

(Near  Eastern  Studies) 

(Mathematics) 

(Islamic  Studies) 

(Near  Eastern  Studies) 


(East  Asian  Studies) 
(Political  Economy) 
(Mathematics) 

(Slavic  Languages  and 

Literatures) 
(Political  Economy) 

(Near  Eastern  Studies) 

(Philosophy) 


(Classical  Studies) 
(Classical  Studies) 
(Classical  Studies) 
(Near  Eastern  Studies) 
(Near  Eastern  Studies) 
(East  Asian  Studies) 


(East  Asian  Studies) 


(Italian  and  Hispanic 

Studies) 

(East  Asian  Studies) 
(Classical  Studies) 

(See  also  Anthropology) 


(Near  Eastern  Studies) 
(Near  Eastern  Studies) 
(Islamic  Studies) 


(Slavic  Languages  and 

Literatures) 
(Political  Economy) 


C- 14 , 0-36, 37 
C-10, 0-24, 25 
C- 1 2 , 0-30 
C-3,D-2, 3 
C-ll,n-25 
C-9, 0-20, 21 
C- 12,0-30 
C-3,D-3 
C - 3 , D - 3 
C-3,4,0-3,4 
C-4,D-4,5 
C-5,6,D-7,8,9 
C- 14, D-36 ,37 
C-10, 11 ,D-25 
C- 1 7, D-45 , 46 

C-15,D-37, 38,39,50 

C-12,D-30 

C-6,D-9, 10,11 

C- 13, D-30 , 33 

C-6, D- 12 

C-7,D-13,14 

C-7,D-14, 15 
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The  University  of  Toronto  School  of  Business  is  a professional  grad- 
uate school,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  a great  University  with  a 
tradition  of  excellence  in  teaching  and  scholarship.  During  the  thirty 
one  years  since  it  first  offered  graduate  education  in  business,  the 
School  has  constantly  adjusted  its  programs  to  meet  the  increasing 
challenges  for  education  in  administration. 

The  School  offers  three  programs.  The  Diploma  program  is  de- 
signed for  those  who  wish  a good  grounding  in  administration.  The 
Master  of  Business  Administration  program  is  a professional  course 
providing  rigorous  training  for  managers  of  the  future.  The  ph.d. 
program  prepares  candidates  for  teaching  and  research. 

The  growing  complexity  of  business  administration  makes  new 
demands  for  formal  education,  in  addition  to  experience.  The  School 
has  played  a vital  role  in  providing  highly  qualified  graduates  to 
meet  these  challenges. 

O.  W.  Main 
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The  University  of  Toronto  is  located  in  the  heart  of  Toronto. 
Queens  Park , adjoining  the  Parliament  Buildings  and  Govern- 
ment Offices  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  belongs  to  the  Univer- 
sity and  is  ringed  by  University  buildings.  The  campus  is  ex- 
tensive, yet  only  a mile  from  the  great  business  and  financial 
centre  of  downtown  Toronto. 

The  University,  as  the  central  provincial  university  of  On- 
tario, is  well  into  its  second  century  as  a degree  granting 
institution.  It  is  a dynamic  federation  of  colleges,  specialized 
schools,  and  institutes,  with  by  far  the  largest  enrolment  of 
graduate  students  in  Canadian  universities. 

The  combination  of  traditional  values  in  the  University  of 
Toronto  with  a changing  physical  environment  is  expressed  in 
the  new  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  Research  Library, 
pictured  on  the  opposite  page.  This  building,  under  construc- 
tion near  the  School  of  Business,  will  provide  a new  repository 
for  one  of  the  great  libraries  in  North  America. 

The  location  of  the  School  of  Business  on  the  campus  brings 
to  the  graduate  student  all  the  advantages  of  being  an  integral 
part  of  a great  university  and  of  having  ready  access  to  one  of 
the  larger  metropolitan  centres  with  its  leading  business 
community. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 


Objectives 

The  aim  of  the  School  of  Business  is  to  provide  programs  of  profes- 
sional education  of  high  quality  for  selected  graduate  students.  The 
School  has  a faculty  of  academic  distinction  with  business  experi- 
ence who  are  committed  to  giving  students  individual  attention  and 
assistance  in  preparing  themselves  for  careers  in  business  organiza- 
tions, public  administration,  or  university  teaching  positions.  Cross 
appointments  with  other  university  branches  and  close  working  rela- 
tionships with  a number  of  institutes  on  the  campus  give  the  pro- 
grams added  depth  and  flexibility. 

The  School  of  Business  faculty  is  also  active  in  research  in  the 
fields  related  to  business  administration.  Students  who  show  re- 
search promise  are  encouraged  in  projects  which  are  frequently 
remunerative. 

A variety  of  executive  programs  are  organized  for  business  man- 
agers who  wish  to  keep  informed  on  new  management  concepts  and 
skills. 

Philosophy  and  Techniques 

The  School  is  eclectic  in  approach  to  its  business  administration 
programs,  choosing  the  best  blending  of  a variety  of  instructional 
methods.  Students  participate  in  groups  in  lectures  and  classroom 
discussions,  laboratory  periods,  seminars,  and  tours  of  industry.  As 
individuals  they  are  responsible  for  extensive  readings,  preparations 
for  seminar  discussions,  case  assignments,  and  research  projects. 

Management  education  is  approached  with  thoroughness.  Stu- 
dents examine  the  social,  political,  technological  and  economic  en- 
vironment of  modem  business.  Theoretical  concepts  are  integrated. 
Quantitative  management  tools,  and  computer  applications,  are 
learned.  The  student  develops  his  ability  to  recognize  imaginative 
opportunities  and  to  identify  basic  problems  in  management  situa- 
tions. Relevant  information  sources  are  utilized. 
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The  student  formulates  alternative  approaches  to  situations,  eva- 
luates them,  communicates  and  defends  his  position  to  peer  groups, 
and  gains  experience  in  managerial  decision  making  and  implemen- 
tation. Assignments  in  actual  businesses  give  a tough  realism  to 
the  training.  In  the  end,  the  educated  graduate  is  ready  to  move 
from  high  potential  through  experience  to  leadership  in  business 
administration. 

Programs 

Master  degrees  have  been  granted  to  the  School’s  graduates  by  the 
University  of  Toronto  since  1939.  Many  of  these  graduates  are  now 
achieving  high  places  in  the  business  world,  confirming  the  School’s 
emphasis  on  quality.  The  m.b.a.  Program  is  a two-year  course  (ex- 
cept for  honour  commerce  graduates).  In  the  first  year  students 
make  course  choices  leading  to  an  m.b.a.  degree  in  general  manage- 
ment or  in  management  science.  The  second  year  is  undertaken  in 
advanced  studies  partly  selected  from  the  same  chosen  field  by  the 
student  for  his  own  career  interests. 

The  Diploma  Program  is  a thorough  one-year  general  course  from 
which  graduates  of  high  standing  may  enter  the  second  year  m.b.a. 
Program.  It  may  be  taken  either  full-time  or  part-time  in  the  day  or 
part-time  in  the  evening  sessions. 

The  Doctoral  Program  leading  to  the  ph.d.  degree  is  being  offered 
under  full  accreditation.  This  is  a research  and  theory-oriented  pro- 
gram that  will  assure  a comprehensive  background  for  students  fol- 
lowing careers  in  university  teaching  or  in  advanced  staff  positions 
in  industry  or  government. 

Executive  Programs  are  tailored  for  managers  up  to  the  senior 
policymaking  level  in  sessions  of  various  durations.  These  are  out- 
lined in  this  calendar,  and  given  in  detail  in  separate  brochures. 

Location  and  Facilities 

The  School  is  located  on  the  St.  George  Campus  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.  Classes  and  seminars  are  held  at  117-119  St.  George 
Street  (one-half  block  south  of  Bloor  Street).  The  administrative 
office  of  the  School,  the  School  of  Business  Library,  and  faculty 
offices  give  a physical  unity  for  close  association  of  the  students 
with  the  faculty. 

The  School  of  Business  Library  maintains  a basic  collection  of 
books,  pamphlets,  periodicals  and  financial  reports  to  provide  ready 
access  to  material  necessary  for  research  and  class  work.  The  re- 
sources of  the  Main  Library  of  the  University,  and  of  the  Reference 
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Library  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Public  Library,  both  nearby, 
are  available  to  students. 

Students  will  make  use  of  the  main  computer  of  the  University, 
with  its  large  central  processing  unit  served  by  tenninals  at  the 
School.  This  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  systems  of  its  kind 
in  Canada,  and  offers  an  outstanding  opportunity  for  training  and 
research.  Several  courses  within  the  School’s  program  require  the 
use  of  the  computer;  all  students  are  required  to  gain  some  facility 
with  computer  programming. 

FINANCIAL  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 

The  School  of  Business  is  a member  of  this  Institute,  founded  in 
1967.  Among  its  members  are  the  major  Canadian  banks,  insurance 
companies,  trust  companies,  investment  dealers  and  investment 
management  companies,  and  non-financial  corporations  having  spe- 
cial interests  in  financial  markets.  Central  facilities  of  the  Institute 
at  McGill  provide  access  to  computer  stored  compustat  financial 
data  and  a number  of  dbs  statistical  series.  Special  conversational 
languages  and  programs  have  been  and  are  being  developed  to 
enable  members  to  analyze  these  data.  New  data  series  are  being 
added  continuously.  School  of  Business  students  have  access  to  the 
data  and  programs  through  a terminal  located  at  the  School. 

Each  summer  the  Institute  employs  several  m.b.a.  students  who 
have  shown  an  aptitude  for  research  and  an  interest  in  finance  in 
their  first  year  of  the  m.b.a.  program.  These  students  conduct  re- 
search projects  under  ^he  direction  of  the  Institute’s  full-time  staff 
or  its  research-oriented  members.  Development  and  testing  of  finan- 
cial and  economic  models,  the  development  of  new  uses  for  the 
existing  data  series,  and  the  acquisition  of  new  data  series  are 
examples  of  projects.  Professor  W.  B.  Waters  of  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness is  Vice-President  (Research)  of  the  Institute. 

THE  CENTRE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

The  Centre  for  Industrial  Relations  is  an  independent  research  body 
that  promotes  studies  in  all  facets  of  labour-management  relations. 
It  maintains  an  information  service  which  provides  a comprehensive 
source  of  industrial  relations  materials.  In  addition,  the  Centre  spon- 
sors conferences  and  seminars  to  which  students  and  faculty,  as  well 
as  labour,  management  and  government  representatives  are  invited. 

The  Centre  provides  a limited  number  of  scholarships  and  re- 
search assistantships  to  students  in  Business,  Law,  Political  Economy 
and  other  departments  from  which  it  derives  faculty  interest  and 
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support.  Professor  J.  H.  G.  Crispo  of  the  School  of  Business  is  the 
Director  for  the  Centre  for  Industrial  Relations. 
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INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF 
SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  POLICY 


This  research  institute  (iqasep)  of  the  University  of  Toronto  pro- 
vides permanent  facilities  for  the  carrying  out  of  quantitative  re- 
search in  the  social  sciences,  including  business,  that  complement 
the  University’s  program  of  graduate  training. 

A number  of  graduate  students  in  the  School  of  Business  and  the 
Department  of  Political  Economy  work  as  part-time  research  assist- 
ants on  Institute  projects  such  as:  the  construction  of  an  econome- 
tric model  of  the  Canadian  economy;  a study  of  economics  of  scale 
in  the  major  appliance  industry;  a study  of  Canada’s  ability  to  de- 
velop an  independent  economic  policy,  particularly  tax  policy;  an 
analysis  of  the  efficiency  of  the  allocation  of  resources  in  higher 
education;  a study  of  some  aspects  of  unemployment  insurance;  and 
a study  of  the  international  transmission  of  business  cycles. 

Institute  research  associates  run  several  workshops  for  graduate 
students  which  are  designed  primarily  to  assist  doctoral  students 
who  are  in  the  thesis-writing  stage.  Some  of  these  are  listed  as 
credit  courses  in  the  School  of  Business. 

The  Institute  maintains  a library  of  computer  programs  for  regres- 
sion and  other  statistical  analyses,  an  economic  time  series  data 
bank  in  computer-readable  form,  and  computer  programs  for  eco- 
nometric models  of  the  Canadian  economy.  These  services  are  avail- 
able to  students  in  the  School  of  Business  who  are  associated  with 
Institute  workshops  or  research  projects.  Professor  J.  A.  Sawyer  of 
the  School  of  Business  is  a member  of  the  Institute’s  Executive 
Committee. 
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At  the  Institute 
of  Computer  Science, 
University  of  Toronto 


HOUSING 


The  University  of  Toronto  operates  several  apartment  complexes, 
primarily  for  married  students.  These  modem  housing  units,  adja- 
cent to  the  campus,  have  self-contained  recreational  facilities,  chil- 
dren’s play  areas,  shopping  mall  and  restaurant.  Information  may  be 
obtained  through  the  Housing  Service,  University  of  Toronto. 

The  Housing  Service  also  maintains  a listing  of  rooming  houses, 
flats,  apartments  and  homes.  These  are  not  subject  to  University 
regulations. 

Single  students  may  be  accepted  in  residence  in  the  various  col- 
leges of  the  University. 

Rochdale  College,  on  the  edge  of  the  campus  but  not  officially 
connected  with  the  University  of  Toronto,  offers  cooperative  hous- 
ing accommodations  for  single  and  married  students.  Inquiries  about 
Rochdale  should  be  directed  to  Rochdale  College,  341  Rloor  Street 
West,  Toronto. 
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PLACEMENT  SERVICE 


Prospective  graduates  in  Business  Administration  find  the  University 
of  Toronto  Placement  Service  a clearing  house  for  job  opportunities 
and  employer  interviews.  Employers  from  Toronto’s  extensive  busi- 
ness and  industrial  community  and  from  all  parts  of  Canada  offer 
a variety  of  employment  opportunities  to  University  of  Toronto 
graduates,  and  particularly  to  those  of  the  School  of  Business. 

The  Placement  Service  maintains  files  of  job  openings  and  appli- 
cants, gathers  information  on  prospective  employers,  and  has  a 
trained  staff  ready  to  advise  on  these  matters.  The  Service  forms 
a contact  between  the  student  and  business  or  governmental  orga- 
nizations. It  arranges  a series  of  interviews,  which  continue  through 
the  fall  and  winter  months,  where  employer  representatives  can 
meet  students  seeking  suitable  employment  upon  completion  of 
their  graduate  work. 

The  School  of  Business  also  has  its  own  Placement  Adviser  who 
works  with  the  University  Placement  Service  to  fill  the  special  needs 
of  the  graduating  students  of  the  School. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITY 

Graduate  Business  Club 

The  Graduate  Business  Club  is  the  student  organization  of  the 
School  of  Business  and  is  open  to  all  students.  Through  their  own 
organization,  students  actively  participate  in  social,  athletic  and  aca- 
demic programs. 

As  part  of  orientation  week,  the  Graduate  Business  Club  organ- 
izes several  functions  to  allow  students  to  meet  each  other  and  the 
faculty  on  a social  basis.  Details  of  the  School’s  program  for  the 
coming  year,  faculty  assistance  in  course  selection,  and  the  informal 
“information  services”  of  returning  students  are  available  to  new 
registrants  during  that  week. 

The  Graduate  Business  Club  organizes  a variety  of  social  events 
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throughout  the  years  such  as  ‘smokers,’  dances,  ski-day  and  dinners. 
Through  one  of  the  dinners  held,  the  students  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  Alumni.  The  School  boasts  two  sport  teams  - hockey 
and  basketball  and  has  so  far  had  a very  successful  record. 


Student  Chapter  of  the  American  Marketing  Association 

By  joining  the  Student  Chapter  of  the  American  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation at  reduced  rates,  students  may  participate  in  activities  of  the 
Toronto  Chapter.  These  include  regular  monthly  dinner  meetings, 
special  workshop  sessions,  and  an  annual  management  seminar.  In 
addition,  the  Student  Chapter  sponsors  a variety  of  activities  norm- 
ally including  speakers,  product  presentations,  films  and  field  trips. 
By  sharing  in  these  activities  students  learn  of  current  developments 
in  marketing,  meet  leading  members  of  the  marketing  community 
and  are  thus  better  able  to  assess  career  opportunities  in  the  mar- 
keting field. 

Investment  Club 

The  purpose  of  the  club  is  primarily  to  learn  the  operations  and 
means  of  the  investment  market,  and  secondly  to  earn  a profit  on 
investments  made  by  the  club  membership. 

Decisions  are  made  weekly  at  meetings  where  guest  speakers  are 
sometimes  invited.  Membership  is  open  to  all  students  of  the  Business 
School. 


Other  Student  Organizations 

All  students  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  become  members 
of  the  Graduate  Students’  Union,  a body  which  brings  together  for 
social  purposes  graduate  students  throughout  the  University.  Male 
students  may  participate  in  the  activities  sponsored  by  Hart  House 
which  offers  facilities  for  social  and  cultural  endeavours.  Students 
wishing  to  use  the  athletic  facilities  at  Hart  House  may  do  so  by 
paying  an  additional  athletic  fee. 

All  students  may  participate  in  the  activities  of  the  International 
Student  Centre,  which  has  been  established  by  the  University  to 
provide  a meeting  place  on  campus  for  organized  social  programs 
and  informal  gatherings  of  students  from  Canada  and  abroad.  Fur- 
ther details  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  K.  D.  Riddell,  Director, 
International  Student  Centre,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5, 
Ontario. 
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Health  Services 

All  enquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  Health  Service,  University  of 
Toronto. 

A graduate  student  not  domiciled  in  Canada  must  submit  a certi- 
ficate of  freedom  from  disease,  including  tuberculosis  as  demon- 
strated by  an  X-ray  file  of  his  chest.  He  must  also  complete  his 
medical  examination  by  the  Health  Service  within  one  month  of 
registration. 

Overseas  and  Foreign  Student's  Hospital  Insurance 

Students  must  apply  personally  for  hospital  insurance  to  the  Ontario 
Hospital  Services  Commission  on  application  forms  available  at  the 
University  Health  Services  and  elsewhere.  Effective  coverage  is 
within  three  months  of  the  first  premium  payment. 

To  cover  this  waiting  period,  all  newly-arrived  overseas  or  foreign 
students  are  required  to  apply  to  the  University  Health  Service,  256 
Huron  Street,  within  two  weeks  of  registration  for  ninety  day  group 
hospital  insurance.  The  costs  are:  single  student,  $5.50;  married 
student  with  dependents,  $15.00.  The  policy  covers  the  holder  from 
the  day  of  registration  for  ninety  days  for  hospital  expenses  only. 

Student  Expenses 

It  is  estimated  that  the  minimum  cost  of  maintenance  and  fees  for 
a single  student  living  away  from  home  is  about  $2,000  for  the  Uni- 
versity session. 

Each  student  should  be  prepared  to  spend  up  to  $150  in  connec- 
tion with  the  orientation  program,  other  student  activities  and  the 
purchase  of  books. 
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MASTER  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


The  Master  of  Business  Administration  program  is  a two-year  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administration  (m.b.a.). 
In  the  first  year  the  student  makes  a choice  of  several  courses  lead- 
ing either  to  an  m.b.a.  degree  in  general  management  or  in  manage- 
ment science,  with  the  consent  of  faculty  advisers.  Second  year 
courses  are  partly  selected  within  these  two  streams  by  the  student 
according  to  his  own  career  interests. 

In  the  first  year,  the  program  consists  of  twelve  subjects  (six  in 
each  term)  designed  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  essentials 
of  business  administration.  The  second  year’s  work  comprises  five 
subjects.  Selection  of  subjects  in  the  second  year  is  restricted  to 
ensure  a reasonably  broad  program. 

Eligibility 

Admission  to  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  program  is  open 
to  graduates  of  universities  approved  by  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  in  accordance  with  its  general  regulations. 

Applicants  must  have  secured  second  class  honours  (or  B stand- 
ing ) in  their  undergraduate  work. 

Although  graduates  of  Canadian  universities  whose  undergradu- 
ate standing  clearly  meets  this  requirement  will  be  admitted  to  the 
Master  of  Business  Administration  program  on  the  strength  of  their 
undergraduate  work  alone,  all  other  applicants  must  demonstrate 
their  potential  ability  to  undertake  graduate  work  in  this  field  by 
obtaining  a satisfactory  score  on  the  Admission  Test  for  Graduate 
Study  in  Business  administered  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service 
of  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Candidates  who  are  otherwise  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Master’s 
program  may  be  granted  advanced  standing  and  permitted  to  regis- 
ter in  the  second  year  of  the  program  in  the  following  circumstances: 
1.  A graduate  from  a four-year  honour  course  in  commerce  or 
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business  administration  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness, provides  an  adequate  program  of  studies  in  this  area  may  be 
admitted  into  the  second  year  of  the  program  provided  that  he  has 
obtained  second  class  or  B standing  in  his  final  undergraduate  year 
and  that  he  has  covered  all  or  substantially  all  of  the  subjects  of  the 
first  year.  If  his  undergraduate  program  is  deficient  in  one  or  more 
areas,  a special  program  may  be  prescribed  and  he  may  be  required 
to  take  one  or  more  first-year  subjects  in  addition  to  the  regular 
work  of  the  second  year.  A candidate  required  to  take  more  than 
one  full  subject  of  the  first  year  in  addition  to  his  second  year’s 
work  will  not  be  able  to  complete  his  work  for  the  degree  in  one 
year. 

2.  A candidate  who  has  achieved  B standing  in  the  Diploma 
Course  in  Business  Administration  or  has  done  satisfactory  gradu- 
ate work  at  another  university  will  be  admitted  to  the  second  year 
of  the  program  provided  that  the  subjects  he  has  taken  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  School  of  Business,  equivalent  to  the  work  of  the 
first  year.  If  not  all  of  the  subjects  of  the  first  year  have  been  ade- 
quately covered,  the  choice  of  second-year  subjects  may  be  re- 
stricted or  additional  subjects  may  be  prescribed. 


Application 

Application  forms  for  admission  to  the  Master  of  Business  Admin- 
istration program  must  be  obtained  from  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

For  admission  to  the  Master’s  program,  two  application  forms, 
duly  completed,  and  two  copies  of  the  official  transcript  of  the 
applicant’s  undergraduate  record,  certified  by  the  university  con- 
cerned, must  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5,  Ontario.  Unofficial  or 
uncertified  photostatic  copies  of  transcripts  are  not  acceptable.  Since 
many  institutions  are  unwilling  to  release  full  details  of  a student’s 
record  to  the  student  himself,  it  is  usually  advisable  to  ask  the 
undergraduate  institution  to  send  transcripts  direct  to  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

Applications  for  admission  should  be  submitted  by  March  15  in 
order  to  be  assured  of  first  consideration.  Applications  received  up 
until  August  1 will  be  considered  if  places  are  available.  An  appli- 
cation fee  of  $10  (certified  cheque  or  money  order  in  Canadian 
funds  payable  to  the  University  of  Toronto)  must  accompany  ap- 
plications from  students  not  previously  enrolled  in  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies.  In  no  case  will  application  fees  be  refunded,  nor 
will  they  be  credited  against  fees. 
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Applications  will  be  considered  from  students  who  are  in  their 
final  year  of  undergraduate  study  and  such  applicants,  if  their 
standing  to  that  point  meets  the  requirements,  will  be  granted  con- 
ditional admission. 

Since,  in  many  cases,  the  School  of  Business  will  not  recommend 
admission  unless  a satisfactory  score  has  been  obtained  on  the 
Admission  Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business  and  since  the  test 
results  are  also  taken  into  account  in  awarding  certain  fellowships, 
applicants  are  advised  to  arrange  to  take  this  test  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Information  regarding  the  test  may  be  obtained  from:  Admis- 
sion Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business,  Educational  Testing  Ser- 
vice, Box  966,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540,  u.s.a.  The  test  is  a 
written  four-hour  test  given  every  three  months  at  major  centres 
throughout  the  world. 

Because  students  are  required  to  be  fluent  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, applicants  from  countries  in  which  English  is  not  the  normal 
means  of  communication  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  their  com- 
petence in  English  before  their  arrival  at  the  School.  Normally  this 
is  best  done  by  means  of  the  test  administered  by  the  English 
Language  Institute,  University  of  Michigan,  or  by  the  Test  of  Eng- 
lish as  a Foreign  Language,  administered  by  the  Educational  Test- 
ing Service  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Although  the  test  results  need 
not  be  submitted  until  the  applicant  has  been  advised  that  he  is 
otherwise  acceptable,  the  applicant  can  avoid  delay  in  receiving 
advice  of  final  admission  by  arranging  to  take  the  English  test  at  an 
earlier  date. 

Acceptance  in  the  program  is  valid  only  for  the  session  for  which 
application  is  made;  students  who  postpone  commencement  of  the 
program  for  which  they  have  been  accepted  must  re-apply. 

Registration 

The  School  of  Business  operates  on  a sessional  basis  and  candidates 
are  admitted  in  September  of  each  year  only.  Registration  of  candi- 
dates for  the  1969-70  session  of  the  Master’s  program  will  take  place 
on  September  12  and  15,  1969.  Detailed  instructions  will  be  sent 
to  accepted  candidates  in  advance  of  that  date. 

At  least  the  first  instalment  of  fees  must  be  paid  before  registra- 
tration.  See  page  25. 

Courses  of  Study 

Detailed  descriptions  of  the  subjects  of  study  are  set  out  on  pages 
46  to  55. 
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FIRST  YEAR 

In  the  first  year  the  student,  with  the  consent  of  faculty  advisers, 
makes  a choice  of  several  courses  leading  either  to  an  m.b.a.  degree 
in  general  management  or  in  management  science. 

The  first  year  of  the  Master’s  program  consists  of  twelve  half  sub- 
jects selected  as  indicated  from  the  list  below: 

Required  subjects: 

1010X  Economics  of  Enterprise 
101 IX  Economic  Environment  of  Business 
1021X  Accounting  I 
1022X  Accounting  II 
1030X  Business  Finance 
1040X  Production 
1050X  Marketing 
1061X  Administrative  Behaviour 
1062X  Administrative  Theory 
Optional  subjects : 

EITHER 

1070X  Statistics  for  Business  Decisions 
1072X  Business  Information  Systems 
and  one  of  the  following: 

1041X  Introduction  to  Operations  Analysis 
1071X  Quantitative  Methods 

OR 

1073X  Mathematics  for  management  science 
1074X  Probability  Theory 
1075X  Mathematical  Statistics 
X indicates  half  subject  ( one  term ) 


Substitutions  and  Credits 

Students  who  have  not  been  granted  advanced  standing  will  norm- 
ally be  required  to  take  the  complete  first-year  program  consisting 
of  the  twelve  half  subjects.  If,  however,  a student  has  done  satis- 
factory work  elsewhere  in  courses  considered  to  be  equivalent  to 
one  of  the  first-year  subjects,  he  may  be  granted  an  exemption  from 
that  subject.  If  it  is  considered  necessary,  a special  examination  may 
be  required.  Exemptions  cannot  be  granted  in  more  than  two  half 
subjects.  Students  eligible  for  exemption  in  more  than  two  half  sub- 
jects will  be  required  to  substitute  another  approved  graduate 
subject  for  all  except  one  of  the  exempted  subjects. 
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In  special  cases  where  a student  has  covered,  in  an  undergrad- 
uate honour  course  or  in  another  graduate  course,  work  considered 
to  be  equivalent  to  first-year  subjects,  he  may  be  granted  credit  in 
the  corresponding  subjects.  All  credits  are  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Director. 


SECOND  YEAR 

The  second-year  program  consists  of  five  subjects. 

In  general,  it  is  considered  desirable  that  the  student  choose  a 
program  as  diversified  as  possible,  although  a limited  amount  of 
specialization  will  be  permitted  in  one  area.  Except  where  a special 
program  has  been  approved  by  the  Director,  the  five  second-year 
subjects  must  be  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  following  rules: 

(a)  Each  student  must  take  either 
2003  Business  Strategy  or 

2010  Economics  and  Business  Policy 

( b ) The  remaining  four  subjects  must  be  selected  in  such  a way 
that  at  least  one  subject  is  chosen  in  at  least  three  of  the 
groups  set  out  below.  No  more  than  two  subjects  may  be 
chosen  from  a group. 


Group  1 


Group  2 
Group  3 

Group  4 

Group  5 
Group  6 
Group  7 


2020 

2030 

2031 

2040 

2041 

2050 

2051 

2052 
2060 
2063 4 


Administrative  Accounting 
Financial  Management 
Financial  Markets  and  Investment  Analysis 
Production  Management 
Operations  Analysis 
Marketing  Management 
Marketing  Research 
Marketing  Communications 
Management  of  Human  Resources 
Human  Relations  in  the  Industrial 
Community 

Organizational  Behaviour 
Selected  Problems  in  Industrial  Relations 
Union-Management  Relations 
Statistical  Methods  for  Business  and  Industry 
Business  Forecasting 
Research  Project 

*These  subjects  may  be  taken  for  credit  only  with  special 
permission. 

One  subject  from  another  graduate  department  of  the  University, 
may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  optional  subjects  listed  above, 
provided  that  the  choice  is  approved  by  the  School  of  Business  and 
the  department  concerned. 


2065 

2061 

2062 

2070 

2071 
2002 4 
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The  graduate  departments  offering  courses  which  may  be  suitable 
for  inclusion  in  the  program  include  the  following: 

Computer  Science 
Culture  and  Technology 
Industrial  Engineering 
Law 

Mathematics 
Political  Economy 
Sociology 

(c)  One  or  more  extra  subjects  (not  counting  for  credit  towards 
the  degree)  may  be  taken  with  special  permission. 

(d)  A student’s  choice  of  subjects  may  be  restricted  by  condi- 
tions imposed  either  on  admission  to  the  program  or  on 
completion  of  the  first  year’s  work. 

(e)  All  programs  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  Director  of  the 
School  of  Business  and  by  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 


Academic  Standing 

The  following  grading  system  is  employed: 
GRADE  MARKS 


A 75-100% 

B 66-74% 

C 60-65% 

F (Failure)  Below 60% 


FIRST  YEAR 

In  order  to  obtain  credit  for  the  work  of  the  first  year  a student 
must  obtain  at  least  C standing  in  each  subject  and  an  average  of 
at  least  66%  of  the  aggregate  marks.  No  supplemental  examinations 
are  provided  and  a student  who  fails  to  obtain  the  required  standing 
in  a subject  will  be  required  to  repeat  that  subject. 

A student  who  obtains  the  required  66%  of  the  aggregate  marks 
but  who  fails  to  obtain  standing  in  one  subject  (or  two  half  sub- 
jects ) may  be  permitted  to  register  in  the  second  year  while  repeat- 
ing the  failed  subject  or  subjects. 

SECOND  YEAR 

In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  the  degree,  a student  must  obtain 
B standing  in  each  of  the  subjects  of  the  second  year.  Students  who 
obtain  an  average  of  66%  of  the  total  marks  but  who  fail  to  obtain 
standing  in  one  subject  may  be  permitted  to  repeat  the  failed 
subject. 
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General  Regulations 

A student  whose  attendance  at  classes  is  unsatisfactory,  or  whose 
work  is  deemed  unsatisfactory,  may  have  his  registration  cancelled 
at  any  time  by  the  Council  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  the  degree,  all  requirements 
must  be  completed  within  four  years  from  the  date  of  first  enrol- 
ment in  the  second  year  of  the  program. 

After  completion  of  course  requirements,  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree must  re-register  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  each  year 
until  the  degree  is  granted.  Failure  of  a student  to  re-register  as  re- 
quired will  cause  his  enrolment  to  lapse.  It  may  only  be  re-estab- 
lished if  his  application  for  reinstatement  is  approved  by  the  School 
of  Business  and  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  and  the  registration 
fees  are  paid  for  each  of  the  years  in  which  he  has  failed  to  register. 

Aegrotat  standing  will  not  be  granted  but  special  examinations 
may  be  provided  for  students  who  were  unable  to  write  the  final 
examinations  or  whose  performance  was  adversely  affected  by  rea- 
son of  illness,  domestic  affliction,  or  other  causes.  Petitions  for  spe- 
cial consideration  on  account  of  such  factors  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretaiy  of  the  School  of  Business  within  three  days  after  the 
end  of  the  examination  period,  together  with  a doctor’s  certificate 
which  includes  a statement  that  the  candidate  was  examined  at  the 
time  of  illness,  or  other  evidence. 

The  Master  of  Business  Administration  program  is  not  normally 
available  to  part-time  students.  Applicants  wishing  to  obtain  credit 
towards  the  degree  on  a part-time  basis  may,  however,  cover  the 
equivalent  of  the  first  year  by  registering  in  the  Diploma  course  in 
Business  Administration.  Credit  against  the  first  year  of  the  m.b.a. 
program  will  normally  be  granted  for  each  subject  of  the  Diploma 
Course  in  which  adequate  standing  has  been  obtained.  ( See  page 
31.)  In  exceptional  cases,  well  qualified  students  may  be  permitted 
to  take  the  second  year  of  the  Master’s  program  on  a part-time 
basis. 

Appeals 

A student  wishing  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  against  a decision  of  the 
Council  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  should  consult  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  or  the  office  of  the  univer- 
sity registrar  about  the  preparation  and  submission  of  his  petition 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Fees 

Before  students  can  register  in  the  Master’s  program,  they  must 
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complete  fees  forms  and  pay  all,  or  the  first  instalment,  of  the  pre- 
scribed fees.  Fees  forms  are  available  at  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.  All  cheques  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  fees  payable  (subject  to  change)  are  as  follows: 


FULL-TIME  STUDENTS 


ACADEMIC 

INCIDENTAL 

TOTAL 

FIRST 

SECOND 

FEE 

FEES* 

FEES 

INSTAL. 

INSTAL. 

Men 

$435 

$47 

$482 

$265 

$220 

Women 

435 

27 

462 

245 

220 

^Incidental  fees  include:  Hart  House  (Men)  $20,  Students’  Administrative 
Council  $12,  Health  Service  $10  and  Graduate  Students’  Union  $5. 


Fees  must  be  paid  before  registration.  Penalty  for  late  registration 
is  $10,  plus  $1  per  day  up  to  $20. 

If  a student  elects  to  pay  his  fees  in  two  instalments,  the  penalty 
for  late  payment  of  the  first  instalment  is  the  penalty  for  late  regis- 
tration, as  above.  The  second  instalment  is  due  on  or  before  Janu- 
ary 15  (without  further  notice).  Penalty  for  late  payment  of  the 
second  instalment  is  $3  per  month  up  to  $10. 

Re-Registration  Fee 

The  fee  payable  by  students  required  to  re-register  is  $60  per  year 
plus  any  applicable  incidental  fees. 

PART-TIME  STUDENTS 

Academic  fee:  $110  per  subject. 

Incidental  fees:  $15. 

Fees  must  be  paid  in  full  before  registration. 

Withdrawal 

If  for  any  reason  a student  cannot  continue  classes,  he  must  submit 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  written  notice 
of  intention  to  withdraw.  Fees  adjustment  will  be  considered  only 
from  date  of  receipt  of  notice. 


Information  I — Preprint 


DIPLOMA  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


The  Diploma  Course  is  a one-year  course  leading  to  the  designation 
Diploma  in  Business  Administration  ( Dip.Bus. Admin. ).  The  pro- 
gram of  studies  consists  of  twelve  subjects  and  a comprehensive 
examination.  The  program  may  be  taken  either  full-time  or  part- 
time  in  day  classes,  or  part-time  in  evening  classes. 

Eligibility 

Admission  to  the  Diploma  Course  is  open  to  graduates  of  recog- 
nized universities,  who  have  shown  evidence  of  capability  for  suc- 
cessful work  in  the  course  by  their  undergraduate  studies. 

Applicants  whose  undergraduate  standing  has  been  below  second- 
class  honours  (or  B standing)  and  applicants  educated  outside  of 
Canada  will  be  required  to  provide  additional  evidence  of  their 
potential  ability  in  this  field  by  obtaining  a satisfactory  score  in  the 
Admission  Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business  administered  by  the 
Educational  Testing  Service  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  In  excep- 
tional cases,  however,  the  School  is  prepared  to  consider  other  fac- 
tors, such  as  graduate  courses  taken  elsewhere  or  suitable  business 
experience.  Applicants  with  less  than  third-class  honours  (or  C 
standing ) will  not  be  admitted  into  the  course. 

Applicants  should  note  that  the  limited  facilities  of  the  School 
make  it  necessary  to  restrict  enrolment  in  the  Diploma  Course.  In 
selecting  candidates,  preference  is  given  to  the  more  highly  quali- 
fied applicants  and,  as  a result,  those  possessing  only  the  minimum 
requirements  for  admission  cannot  be  assured  of  a place  in  the 
course. 

Application 

Application  forms  for  admission  to  the  Diploma  Course  in  Business 
Administration  must  be  obtained  from  the  School  of  Business. 

For  admission  to  the  Diploma  Course,  two  application  fonns, 
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duly  completed,  and  two  copies  of  the  official  transcript  of  the  ap- 
plicant’s undergraduate  record,  certified  by  the  university  con- 
cerned, must  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary,  School  of  Business, 
University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5,  Ontario.  Unofficial  or  uncertified 
photostatic  copies  of  transcripts  are  not  acceptable.  Since  many 
institutions  are  unwilling  to  release  full  details  of  a student’s 
record  to  the  student  himself,  it  is  usually  advisable  to  ask  the 
undergraduate  institution  to  send  transcripts  direct  to  the  School  of 
Business.  Applications  for  admission  must  be  submitted  by  August  20. 

Applications  will  be  considered  from  students  who  are  in  their 
final  year  of  undergraduate  study  and  such  applicants,  if  their 
record  to  date  meets  the  requirements,  will  be  granted  conditional 
admission. 

Since  in  many  cases,  the  School  of  Business  will  not  admit  appli- 
cants unless  a satisfactory  score  has  been  obtained  on  the  Admis- 
sion Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business,  applicants  are  advised  to 
arrange  to  take  this  test  before  submitting  their  applications.  Infor- 
mation regarding  the  test  may  be  obtained  from:  Admission  Test 
for  Graduate  Study  in  Business,  Educational  Testing  Service,  Box 
966,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  0S540,  u.sa. 

Because  students  in  the  School  of  Business  are  required  to  be 
fluent  in  the  English  language,  applicants  from  countries  in  which 
English  is  not  the  normal  means  of  communication  will  be  required 
to  demonstrate  their  competence  in  English  before  their  arrival  at 
the  School.  Normally  this  is  best  done  by  means  of  the  test  adminis- 
tered by  the  English  Language  Institute,  University  of  Michigan, 
or  by  the  Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language  administered  by 
the  Educational  Testing  Service  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Although 
the  test  results  need  not  be  submitted  until  the  applicant  has  been 
advised  that  he  is  otherwise  acceptable,  the  applicant  can  avoid 
delay  in  receiving  advice  of  final  admission  by  arranging  to  take 
the  English  test  at  an  earlier  date. 

Withdrawals  cannot  be  accepted  after  December  15  for  subjects 
offered  in  the  fall  tenn  or  after  March  15  for  subjects  offered  in  the 
spring  tenn. 

Registration 

The  School  of  Business  operates  on  a session  basis  and  candidates 
are  admitted  in  September  of  each  year  only. 

FULL-TIME  STUDENTS 

Registration  of  full-time  students  for  the  1969-70  session  of  the  Di- 
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ploma  Course  will  take  place  on  September  12  and  15,  1969.  De- 
tailed instructions  will  be  sent  to  accepted  candidates  in  advance 
of  that  date. 

At  least  the  first  instalment  of  fees  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of 
registration.  (See  page  31.) 

In  no  case  will  a student  be  permitted  to  register  in  the  School 
for  the  first  time  after  October  15. 

PART-TIME  STUDENTS 

Part-time  students  may  register  by  mail.  Registration  forms  for  the 
1969-70  session  will  be  sent  to  all  accepted  applicants  and  continu- 
ing students  in  the  latter  part  of  August. 

Registrations  will  be  accepted  in  the  order  received  up  to  class 
limits.  Registration  forms  must  be  accompanied  by  a cheque  cover- 
ing fees  in  full.  No  registrations  of  part-time  students  will  be  ac- 
cepted after  September  15. 

Withdrawal 

If  for  any  reason  a student  cannot  continue  classes,  he  must  submit 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  School  of  business  written  notice  of  intention 
to  withdraw.  Fees  adjustment  will  be  considered  only  from  date  of 
receipt  of  notice.  Withdrawals  cannot  be  accepted  after  December 
15  for  subjects  offered  in  the  fall  term  or  after  March  15  for  subjects 
offered  in  the  spring  term. 
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Courses  of  Study 
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The  Diploma  Course  in  Business  Administration  consists  of  twelve 
half  subjects  as  follows: 

110X  Economics  of  Enterprise 
111X  Economic  Environment  of  Business 
121X  Accounting  I 
122X  Accounting  II 
130X  Business  Finance 
140X  Production 
150X  Marketing 
161X  Administrative  Behaviour 
162X  Administrative  Theory 
170X  Statistics  for  Business  Decisions 
172X  Business  Information  Systems 
and  one  of  the  following: 

141X  Introduction  to  Operations  Analysis 
171X  Quantitative  Methods 
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In  addition,  candidates  for  the  Diploma  are  required  to  write  a 
comprehensive  examination. 

These  subjects  which  are  similar  to  those  in  the  Master’s  program, 
are  described  on  pages  46  to  55. 

No  credits  will  be  allowed  for  work  taken  elsewhere.  If,  however, 
a student  has  done  satisfactory  work  elsewhere  in  courses  con- 
sidered to  be  equivalent  to  one  of  the  Diploma  subjects,  he  may  be 
permitted  to  substitute  another  graduate  subject  for  the  equivalent 
Diploma  subject.  If  it  is  considered  necessary,  a special  examination 
may  be  required.  Substitutions  will  be  permitted  for  only  one  full 
subject  or  two  half  subjects. 

Qualified  candidates  may  be  permitted  to  substitute  subject 
#1073X,  #1074X  and  #1075X  of  the  master  of  business  administra- 
tion program  for  the  corresponding  diploma  subjects  (#170,  #172 
and  either  #141  or  #171 ) . 


Academic  Standing 

The  following  grading  system  is  employed: 

GRADE  MARKS 


A 75-100% 

B 66-74% 

C 60-65% 

F (Failure)  Below 60% 

Candidates  must  obtain  at  least  C standing  in  each  subject  and  in 

the  comprehensive  examination  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  the 
Diploma  in  Business  Administration.  A candidate  who  obtains  the 
required  60%  average  but  who  fails  to  obtain  standing  in  the  equiva- 
lent of  two  full  subjects  may  be  permitted  to  repeat  the  failed 
subjects. 


General  Regulations 

A student  whose  attendance  at  classes  is  unsatisfactory,  or  whose 
work  is  deemed  unsatisfactory,  may  have  his  registration  cancelled 
at  any  time  by  the  Council  of  the  School  of  Business. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  the  Diploma,  a candidate  must 
complete  all  the  required  subjects  and  the  comprehensive  examina- 
tion within  four  years  from  the  date  of  first  registration. 

Aegrotat  standing  will  not  be  granted  but  special  examinations 
may  be  provided  for  students  who  were  unable  to  write  the  final 
examinations  or  whose  performance  was  adversely  affected  by  rea- 
son of  illness,  domestic  affliction,  or  other  causes.  Petitions  for  spe- 
cial consideration  on  account  of  such  factors  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  School  of  Business  within  three  days  after  the 
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end  of  the  examination  period,  together  with  a doctor’s  certificate 
which  includes  a statement  that  the  candidate  was  examined  at  the 
time  of  illness,  or  other  evidence. 

The  Diploma  Course  may  be  taken  on  a part-time  basis.  Part- 
time  students  are  not  permitted  to  register  in  more  than  two  sub- 
jects in  each  term. 

Graduates  of  the  Diploma  Course  who  have  obtained  an  average 
of  66%  in  the  course  will  be  deemed  to  have  met  the  minimum 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  Master  of  Business  Administra- 
tion program  with  advanced  standing. 

Appeals 

A student  wishing  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  against  a decision  of  the 
Council  of  the  School  of  Business  should  consult  the  Secretary  of 
the  School  of  Business  or  the  office  of  the  university  registrar  about 
the  preparation  and  submission  of  his  petition  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate. 

Fees 

Before  students  can  register  in  the  Diploma  Course,  they  must  com- 
plete fees  forms  and  pay  all,  or  the  first  instalment,  of  the  pre- 
scribed fees.  Fees  forms  are  available  at  the  School  of  Business  at 
the  time  of  registration. 

All  cheques  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

The  fees  payable  (subject  to  change)  are  as  follows: 


FULL-TIME  STUDENTS 


ACADEMIC 

INCIDENTAL 

TOTAL 

FIRST 

SECOND 

FEE 

FEES* 

FEES 

INSTAL. 

INSTAL. 

Men 

$435 

$42 

$477 

$260 

$220 

Women 

435 

22 

457 

240 

220 

^Incidental  fees  include:  Hart  House  (Men)  $20,  Students’  Administrative 
Council  $12  and  Health  Service  $10. 


Fees  must  be  paid  before  registration.  Penalty  for  late  registration 
is  $10,  plus  $1  per  day  up  to  $20. 

If  a student  elects  to  pay  his  fees  in  two  instalments,  the  penalty 
for  late  payment  of  the  first  instalment  is  the  penalty  for  late  regis- 
tration as  above.  The  second  instalment  is  due  on  or  before  January 
15  ( without  further  notice ) . Penalty  for  late  payment  of  the  second 
instalment  is  $3  per  month  up  to  $10. 
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PART-TIME  STUDENTS 

Academic  fee:  per  half  subject  $50. 

In  addition  to  these  academic  fees,  Diploma  Course  students  at- 
tending day  classes  are  required  to  pay  $10  per  year  Health  Sendee 
fee  (or  $5  per  year  if  only  attending  day  classes  in  one  half  subject). 
Students  who  have  obtained  standing  in  all  subjects  of  the  Diploma 
Course  but  who  have  not  passed  the  comprehensive  examination 
must  re-register  and  pay  a fee  of  $15  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  sit 
for  this  examination. 

Fees  for  part-time  students  must  be  paid  in  full  at  the  time  of 
registration. 
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DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 


The  Doctoral  Program  is  designed  to  be  flexible,  to  enable  students 
to  have  substantial  scope  for  their  development  on  an  independent 
basis  with  as  much  personal  attention  as  required.  Since  it  is  a re- 
search degree,  the  candidate’s  program  will  enable  him  to  acquire 
competence  in  his  major  area  of  interest  and  the  background  disci- 
plines in  order  to  carry  out  his  research  for  the  thesis.  Thus  the  goal 
of  the  program  is  to  provide  candidates  with  the  necessary  skills  to: 

— carry  out  teaching  and  research  in  universities,  or 

— assume  major  research  responsibilities  in  business  and 
government. 

The  content  of  the  ph.d.  program  is  based  on : 

— the  development  of  competence  in  evaluating  theories  applicable 
to  business  and  in  exploring,  identifying  and  analyzing  problems. 

— study  in  the  three  disciplines  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
the  administrative  decision  making  - economics,  mathematics 
and  the  behavioural  sciences  - in  preparation  for  qualifying 
examinations. 

— study  of  a major  field  of  specialization  in  one  of  the  following: 
business  economics,  marketing  or  finance. 

— study  in  two  other  fields,  one  to  be  chosen  from  a business  area; 
the  other  to  be  chosen  from  the  underlying  disciplines. 

— demonstration  of  the  ability  to  design  and  conduct  indepen- 
dent research.  The  candidate  will  submit  and  defend  a thesis 
based  on  his  research,  which  will  make  a significant  contribu- 
tion to  knowledge  in  the  field  of  business. 

Eligibility 

Admission  to  the  Doctoral  Program  is  limited  to  graduates  of  high 
intellectual  ability,  who  have  an  interest  in  furthering  the  under- 
standing of  the  operations  of  the  economic  sectors  of  society,  and 
the  individual  organizations  and  administrative  units  within  it.  Be- 
cause of  the  broad  foundation  for  study  in  business,  candidates  from 
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a wide  variety  of  backgrounds  in  undergraduate  work  are  accepted. 
Candidates  who  lack  the  pre-requisites  for  taking  graduate  work  in 
business  may  remedy  the  deficiencies  by  successful  completion  of 
courses  in  the  first  (pre-requisite)  year  of  the  Master  of  Business 
Administration  program. 

Candidates  who  have  received  an  undergraduate  or  graduate 
degree  in  business  administration,  commerce  or  management,  from 
a recognized  university  will  normally  be  able  to  complete  the  pro- 
gram within  a three-year  period  of  full-time  study. 

Application 

All  applications  for  the  ph.d.  program  must  be  submitted  to  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  and  all  candidates  must  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  that  School.  Full  information  regarding  the  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  is  set  out  in  the  calendar  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

Evaluation  of  applicants  will  be  based  upon  academic  records, 
three  letters  of  recommendation  from  former  professors  or  other 
suitable  referees  familiar  with  the  applicant’s  qualifications,  personal 
interview  (where  necessary)  and  the  applicant’s  score  obtained  on 
the  Admission  Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business. 

The  Program  of  Study 

Each  student’s  program  is  unique.  Programs  will  vary  because  stu- 
dents will  have  different  backgrounds  and  interests.  The  focus  of  all 
programs  is  to  achieve  satisfactory  standards  of  competence  in  the 
major  and  minor  fields  of  study  to  enable  the  student  to  carry  out 
his  research  and  to  submit  a satisfactory  thesis.  Normally,  in  pre- 
paration for  their  comprehensive  examination,  students  will  take  a 
program  of  at  least  five  business  courses  at  the  2000  and  3000  level, 
at  least  three  of  which  will  be  in  the  major  field  and  at  least  one 
in  the  minor  field.  Competence  in  the  underlying  disciplines  can 
be  achieved  either  by  courses  or  independent  study,  but  one  of  the 
disciplines  must  be  chosen  as  an  outside  minor. 

The  program  of  study  for  each  student,  developed  by  him  in  con- 
junction with  his  adviser,  must  be  approved  by  the  ph.d.  Commit- 
tee and  by  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  The  progress  of  the  stu- 
dent through  the  program  will  be  determined  by  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  following: 

— qualifying  examinations  in  the  functional  areas  and  the  under- 
lying disciplines.  Usually,  the  final  examinations  in  specified 
courses  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  a qualifying  examination. 
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— a comprehensive  written  and  oral  examination  in  the  student’s 
major  and  business  minor  field. 

— the  written  presentation  and  oral  defence  of  a thesis  embodying 
an  original  piece  of  research. 

An  examination  in  one  language,  other  than  English,  approved 
by  the  ph.d.  Committee,  must  also  be  passed  prior  to  presentation 
of  the  thesis,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

If  a student  enters  the  Doctoral  Program,  with  the  pre-requisites 
for  graduate  study  in  business,  his  first  year  of  study  will  normally 
be  devoted  to  reaching  a level  of  competence  in  the  underlying  dis- 
ciplines and  to  beginning  work  on  his  major  and  minor  fields.  At 
this  point,  a student  should  be  prepared  for  his  qualifying  exami- 
nations. 

The  second  year  of  the  program  will  normally  be  concerned  with 

[further  work  in  his  major  field  with  a substantial  focus  on  research. 
During  this  year,  the  student  will  complete  his  preparation  for  the 
comprehensive  examinations  and  will  define  his  area  of  thesis  re- 
search and  submit  a suitable  topic.  Students  who  have  successfully 
completed  graduate  work  in  business  administration  may  enter 
directly  into  the  second  year  upon  presenting  evidence  of  compe- 
tence required  of  students  in  the  first  year.  Qualifying  examinations 
may  be  required  to  determine  the  level  of  competence. 

In  the  third  year,  the  student  will  be  engaged  in  full-time  re- 
search on  his  thesis  topic.  Upon  acceptance  of  the  thesis  and  suc- 
cessful oral  defence  of  it,  he  will  be  recommended  for  the  ph.d. 
degree. 

Information  III  — Print-Out 


Courses  of  Study 

For  the  1969-70  session,  the  course  of  study  will  be  limited  to  three 
major  areas:  (a)  Business  economics  (b)  Marketing  and  (c)  Finance. 
In  subsequent  years,  (d)  Human  resources  and  organizational  theory 
and  (e)  Industrial  relations  will  be  added  to  approved  fields. 

In  addition  to  selected  subjects  from  the  Master  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration program,  the  following  subjects  will  be  offered  for 
doctoral  candidates: 

2111X  Managerial  Economics  I 

2112X  Managerial  Economics  II 

2151X  Economics  of  Resource  Allocation 

2152X  Business  and  the  Regulatory  Environment 

2153X  The  Canadian  Economic  Environment 

2701X  Applied  Statistical  Decision  Theory 

2702X  Sample  Survey  Theory  and  its  Applications 

2711X  Business  Cycles  and  Forecasting  Models 

2712X  Econometrics  and  Business  Forecasting 

2713X  Adaptive  Forecasting  and  Time  Series  Analysis 

2714X  Applied  Regression  Analysis 

3010  Theoretical  Managerial  Economics 

3030  Financial  Theory  of  the  Firm 

3050  Marketing  Theory 

3090  Reading  Course  in  Approved  Field 

X indicates  half  subject. 
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EXECUTIVE  PROGRAMS 


In  recognition  of  the  need  for  continuing  education  programs  for 
practising  business  people  the  School  of  Business  sponsors  a num- 
ber of  part-time  special  programs.  Such  programs  assist  those  pre- 
paring for  greater  responsibility  in  business  or  those  who  feel  a need 
; for  further  study  in  order  to  increase  their  managerial  effectiveness. 

Special  programs  also  facilitate  the  much-needed  contact  between 
faculty  members  and  members  of  the  business  community.  Through 
these  programs,  managers  can  be  made  aware  of  research  programs 
being  carried  out  and  can  evaluate  and  suggest  direction  for  such 
activity.  Similarly,  faculty  members  can  test  the  practicability  and 
application  of  new  concepts  being  developed  in  the  academic  busi- 
: ness  institutions  which  can  be  of  great  value  in  the  normal  conduct 
of  graduate  education  in  business. 

Special  programs  include  short  seminars,  one-day  conferences,  a 
summer  residential  program  for  executives  and  a winter  evening 
series  of  meetings.  These  are  outlined  in  more  detail  below. 


Part  of  the  Capacity  Audience  for  Dr.  Chris  Argiiris’  lecture,  October  15 
and  16,  1968 


Management  of  the  Enterprise 

This  series  of  dinner  meetings  is  designed  for  executives  who  hold 
positions  of  responsibility  and  who  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  some  phase  of  management.  At  each  meeting  the  group 
hears  a concise  and  provocative  presentation  of  a topic  of  interest 
to  the  general  manager. 

The  objective  of  Management  of  the  Enterprise  is  to  examine  and 
assess  current  developments  in  administration  and  business.  Semi- 
nars are  held  once  a week  from  October  until  March. 

Business  Outlook  Forum 

This  one-day  forum,  held  in  late  November,  brings  business  execu- 
tives together  to  examine  the  prospective  business  climate  for  the 
coming  year.  Business  leaders  and  staff  members  of  the  School  pre- 
sent for  discussion  their  views  on  the  outlook  for  the  economy  and 
for  selected  industries. 

Distinguished  Lecture  Series 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, the  School  sponsors  public  lectures  by  outstanding  leaders 
in  the  fields  of  business  administration  and  economics.  Distinguished 
Lectures  have  been  given  by  Dr.  Chris  Argyris,  Dr.  Herbert  Simon 
and  Dr.  Peter  Drucker. 

Managing  Engineers 

This  two-and-a-half  day  seminar  is  intended  for  those  who  supervise 
engineers  as  well  as  managers  with  responsibilities  related  to  engi- 
neering functions,  or  those  preparing  themselves  for  such  roles.  It 
has  been  organized  to  bring  current  thought  - both  theory  and  prac- 
tice - to  those  who  seek  to  keep  themselves  and  their  organizations 
vital,  efficient  and  effective.  The  sessions  will  focus  on  the  manage- 
ment process,  perception  and  motivation,  utilization  of  engineers, 
and  managing  by  objectives,  all  related  to  dealing  with  engineers. 
Generally  conducted  in  October. 
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Management  Development 

A two-day  seminar  for  people  concerned  with  and/or  actively 
carrying  out  a management  development  program.  Consists  of 
explanation  of  some  basic  ideas  and  practices.  A what-it-is-all-about 
and  how  to  implement  its  course.  Speakers  are  from  the  School  and 
outside  organizations.  Conducted  in  February. 
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Making  Improvement  Efforts  Effective 

One  of  the  vital  objectives  of  any  organization  or  organizational  unit 
is  to  improve  its  operation  and  to  match  its  operation  to  the  rapidly 
changing  environment  in  which  it  finds  itself.  This  desired  improve- 
ment may  be  in  terms  of  products,  profit,  marketing,  services,  etc.; 
that  is,  in  terms  of  any  of  the  factors  by  which  the  organization, 
profit-oriented  or  not,  measures  its  success.  The  need  for  continual 
improvement  should  permeate  the  entire  organization,  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  problems  of  how  to  co-ordinate  various  efforts  at  im- 
provement, how  to  keep  a creative  climate,  will  be  examined  by 
engineers,  psychologists  and  managers.  Actual  cases  will  be  discus- 
sed and  problems  of  those  attending  examined,  anonymously  if  de- 
sired. These  sessions  are  intended  for  managers  and  potential  man- 
agers of  various  activities  in  organizations  aiming  at  improved 
performance  in  their  organizations  as  well  as  senior  managers 
concerned  with  the  overall  activities  of  their  firms.  The  program  is 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  R.  N.  Lehrer,  Professor  and  Director  of 
the  School  of  Industrial  Engineering,  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Conducted  in  March. 

Applying  the  Management  Process 

This  Management  Course  is  a two-week  live-in  course  in  May  de- 
signed specially  for  people  who  have  specialized  most  of  their 
careers  and  are  interested  in  obtaining  a broader  understanding  of 
the  management  process,  as  well  as  those  in  management  positions 
at  present  who  require  a greater  understanding  of  management  in 
order  to  function  more  efficiently.  This  program  consists  of  two 
main  parts:  (1)  The  process  of  management,  which  is  an  examina- 
tion of  planning,  organizing,  leading,  and  controlling  the  basic  work 
of  any  manager.  To  do  this  requires  (a)  a good  understanding  of 
people  and  how  to  work  with  people,  singly  and  in  groups  - this 
naturally  needs  discussion  of  the  basic  needs  and  motivation  of 
people  and  how  they  act  and  re-act  in  groups;  (b)  a knowledge  of 
the  needs  and  objectives  of  the  organization  so  that  it  can  remain 
profitable  and  grow,  the  essence  of  managing  by  setting  objectives. 
(2)  An  examination  of  the  leading  assumptions  underlying  man- 
agement behaviour.  This  will  buttress  ( 1 ) and  help  assure  that  any 
manager  is  not  a learner  of  gimmicks  and  means  to  manipulate 
people,  but  has  enough  knowledge  of  leading  assumptions  so  he 
can  choose  his  means  of  acting  more  naturally  and  make  his  actions 
more  effective. 
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Other  School  of  Business  Programs 

From  time  to  time  the  School  sponsors  special  lectures  and  confer- 
ences open  to  the  business  public  or  for  special  groups  having  a 
common  interest  in  some  phase  of  business  administration.  The  ob- 
jective is  to  bring  together  a group  of  businessmen  and  university 
staff  members  to  examine,  discuss  and  evaluate  some  phase  of  cur- 
rent development  in  administration  or  business.  These  conferences 
provide  a forum  for  the  exchange  of  views  on  various  aspects  of  the 
changing  field  of  business  administration. 
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Special  brochures  on  all  the  above  programs  are  available  from  Co- 
ordinator of  Executive  Programs,  School  of  Business,  University  of 
Toronto,  Toronto  5. 

Division  of  University  Extension 

The  Division  of  University  Extension  also  offers  many  evening 
courses  in  business  and  business  administration.  Details  of  these 
programs  may  be  obtained  from  the  Division  of  University  Exten- 
sion, University  of  Toronto,  84  Queen’s  Park  Crescent,  Toronto  5, 
Ontario. 
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FELLOWSHIPS,  AWARDS  AND  FINANCIAL  AID 


There  are  various  sources  of  financial  assistance  available  to  quali- 
fied students.  Fellowships  in  the  Master  of  Business  Administration 
program  are  awarded  to  students  of  high  academic  attainment.  Bur- 
saries, loan  funds  and  assistantships  are  available  to  all  students. 

The  Shiffer-Hillman  Fellowship 

This  fellowship,  of  the  value  of  $1,000,  is  the  gift  of  Shiffer-Hillman 
Company,  Limited.  It  is  to  be  awarded  every  second  year,  and  will 
be  awarded  in  the  1969-70  session.  It  is  open  to  graduates  of  any 
recognized  university  who  propose  to  undertake  full-time  graduate 
work  in  Business  Administration  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Business  Administration. 

The  James  William  Woods  Fellowship 

This  fellowship,  of  the  value  of  $1,000,  is  the  gift  of  Gordon  Mackay 
and  Company  Limited.  It  is  open  to  graduates  of  any  recognized 
university  who  propose  to  undertake  full-time  graduate  work  in 
Business  Administration  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Business 
Administration. 

The  Mary  Jane  Felker  Fellowship 

This  fellowship,  of  the  value  of  approximately  $1,000,  has  been 
established  by  virtue  of  a bequest  from  the  late  Mrs.  Felker  of 
Guelph,  Ontario.  It  is  open  to  graduates  of  any  recognized  univer- 
sity who  propose  to  undertake  full-time  graduate  work  in  Business 
Administration  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Professional  Marketing  Research  Society  Award 

This  award  of  the  value  of  $150,  has  been  made  available  by  the 
Professional  Marketing  Research  Society,  Toronto.  It  will  be  awarded 
to  a student  in  the  Second  Year  of  the  Master’s  Course  on  the 
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basis  of  overall  standing  and  promise  demonstrated  in  the  Diploma 
Course,  or  the  First  Year  of  the  Master’s  Course. 

The  Toronto  Construction  Association  Fellowship 

This  fellowship,  of  the  value  of  $3,000,  to  be  awarded  to  a student 
entering  the  second  year  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  Director  of  the 
Centre  for  Industrial  Relations  is  most  likely  to  contribute  in  a prac- 
tical way  to  industrial  relations  as  they  pertain  to  the  construction 
industry,  is  open  to  graduates  who  propose  to  undertake  full-time 
studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administration. 
Applications  should  be  submitted  to  the  Director,  Centre  for  Indus- 
trial Relations,  University  of  Toronto,  prior  to  March  1. 


Open  Fellowships 

The  following  open  fellowships  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
may  be  held  by  candidates  for  the  m.b.a.  degree.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Prerequisite  Year  Fellowships,  these  are  open  only  to  stu- 
dents entering  the  second  year  of  the  program : 


Special  Open  Fellowships 
Mary  H.  Beatty  Fellowships  (renewable) 
Sidney  Smith  Fellowship 
Open  Fellowships 
Pre-requisite  Year  Fellowships 
Margaret  and  Nicholas  Fodor  Fellowship 
George  Sidney  Brett  Memorial  Fellowship 
Sir  Joseph  Flavelle  Fellowships 
Mary  Elizabeth  Mahony  Fellowship 


$4,000 
$3,000 
$2,500 
up  to  $3,000 
up  to  $1,000 
approximately  $5,000 
approximately  $1,245 
approximately  $1,400 
approximately  $1,200 
$500 


R.  V.  LeSueur  Fellowship 

Applications  for  all  the  above  fellowships  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary,  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  on  or  before  February  1. 


Seagram  Business  Fellowships 

The  Samuel  Bronfman  Foundation  has  made  available  on  an  annual 
basis  a series  of  fellowships  to  be  awarded  to  students  in  graduate 
schools  of  business  in  Canadian  universities.  The  awards  are  limited 
to  Canadian  citizens. 

Type  A Graduate  Study  Fellowships,  of  which  there  are  12  awards 
of  $1,000  each,  are  open  to  graduates  of  any  recognized  university 
who  propose  to  enter  the  first  year  of  the  Master  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration program.  Application  for  Type  A Fellowships  must  be 
made  directly  by  individuals  to:  Dr.  Herman  Overgaard,  Secretary/ 
Treasurer,  Association  of  Canadian  Schools  of  Business,  c/o  School 
of  Business  and  Economics,  Waterloo  Lutheran  Lhiiversity,  Water- 
loo, Ontario,  by  April  1,  1969. 
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Type  B Graduate  Study  Fellowships,  of  which  there  are  6 awards 
of  $1,600  each,  are  open  to  students  entering  the  second  year  of  the 
Master  of  Business  Administration  program.  Candidates  for  Type  B 
Fellowships  are  nominated  by  the  School  of  Business.  Nominations 
close  May  15, 1969. 

Applicants  for  these  fellowships  are  required  to  submit  their  score 
in  the  Admission  Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business. 

The  Society  of  Industrial  Accountants  of  Canada 
Business  Fellowships 

A total  of  five  fellowships  of  $1,200  each  are  available  annually  to 
students  enrolled  in  a graduate  business  program  at  Canadian  uni- 
versities. Awards  are  to  be  granted  to  students  whose  program  indi- 
cates an  interest  in  management  accounting  and  accounting  re- 
search. Selections  are  made  by  -the  Fellowship  Committee  of  the 
Society  of  Industrial  Accountants.  Applications  should  be  made 
directly  to:  Administrative  Secretary,  Fellowship  Selection  Com- 
mittee, Society  of  Industrial  Accountants  of  Canada,  P.O.  Box  176, 
154  Main  Street  East,  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

The  Canadian  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants 
Graduate  Fellowships 

The  Canadian  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  Graduate  fellow- 
ships, to  a maximum  amount  of  $2,500,  are  available  to  members  of 
this  Canadian  Institute  now  teaching  at  a Canadian  university, 
junior  college  or  institute  of  technology  who  are  candidates  for  a 
graduate  degree  beyond  a first  master’s  degree  and  who  are  studying 
with  a view  to  a teaching  career  in  Canada. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  The  Director  of  Research,  The 
Canadian  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants,  250  Bloor  Street  East, 
Toronto  5. 

School  of  Business  Loan  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  by  virtue  of  gifts  of  the  Canadian  Indus- 
trial Management  Association,  Consumers’  Gas  Company,  Dominion 
Stores  Limited,  Massey-Ferguson  Limited,  Eastern  Construction 
Limited,  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Mr.  B.  C.  Donnan  and 
Mr.  N.  J.  Parsons.  It  provides  for  loans  to  competent  students  to 
meet  financial  problems  which  could  not  have  been  anticipated.  Re- 
payments commence  one  year  after  graduation,  from  which  date 
interest  at  3%  is  charged.  Students  may  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
School  of  Business,  after  they  have  registered. 
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Graduate  Students'  Emergency  Loan  Fund 

This  fund  has  been  established  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  to 
assist  full-time  students  to  meet  financial  problems  which  could  not 
have  been  anticipated.  Full  information  is  available  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Loan  Fund 

This  fund  comes  from  subscriptions  received  from  graduates  of  the 
University  and  is  administered  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni 
Association.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  Alumni  Association,  Alumni  House. 

Ontario  Student  Awards  Program 

The  Province  of  Ontario  instituted  a program  in  1966  incorporating  : 
both  the  former  Federal-Provincial  Bursary  Plan  and  the  Canada 
Student  Loans  Plan.  To  be  eligible  for  an  award  under  this  Program,  ; 
a student  entering  the  School  of  Business  must  be  a Canadian  citi- 
zen, or  have  landed  immigrant  status;  must  have  been  a permanent 
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resident  of  Ontario  for  at  least  12  months  and  must  be  enrolled  as 
a full-time  student.  Awards  received  by  students  from  other  sources 
will  be  counted  as  a direct  resource  against  the  grant  portion  of  any 
Award  made  under  this  program  after  the  first  $150. 

Further  information  and  application  forms  are  available  from  the 
School  of  Business  in  the  case  of  Diploma  Course  students,  or  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  in  the  case  of  m.b.a.  candidates.  Infor- 
mation about  loans  and  bursaries  available  to  students  from  other 
provinces  is  available  from  the  Department  of  Education  in  the 
province  in  which  the  student  has  established  residence. 

Assistantships 

Each  year  there  are  openings  for  some  graduate  students  as  assis- 
tants to  help  with  the  correction  of  reports  and  for  the  supervision 
of  the  Library  in  the  evenings.  Assistantships  are  valued  up  to  $750 
depending  on  the  type  of  work.  Application  for  appointment  as  an 
assistant  should  be  made  to  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Business. 

Alumni  Award 

This  award  is  presented  each  year  by  the  School  of  Business  Alumni 
Association  to  the  student  achieving  the  highest  scholastic  standing 
in  the  graduating  class  of  the  School  of  Business. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  SUBJECTS 


X indicates  a half  subject  (one  term) 
1 10X/1010X  Economics  of  Enterprise 
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The  study  of  the  determinants  of  market  prices  and  of  the  allocation 
of  resources  in  the  market  economy.  Both  product  markets  and  the 
markets  for  factors  of  production  will  be  studied. 

1 1 1X/101 IX  Economic  Environment  of  Business 


The  study  of  the  determinants  of  the  levels  of  income,  employment, 
and  prices,  at  the  national  and  international  level.  Government 
monetary,  fiscal,  and  international  economic  policies  are  discussed. 
Pre-requisite  course:  110X/1010X 

121X/1021X  Accounting  I 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  financial  accounting 
and  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements.  Although 
a substantial  portion  of  the  course  is,  of  necessity,  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  basic  techniques,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  conventional  accounting  reports  to  various  classes  of  user 
and  the  limitations  inherent  in  the  basic  data. 

122X/1022X  Accounting  II 
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In  this  cours 


An  introduction  to  management  accounting.  The  course  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  use  of  accounting  reports  as  guides  to  adminis- 
trative action  and  as  a means  of  control.  Cost  accounting  and  the 
development  of  specialized  analyses  for  decision  making  purposes 
are  the  major  areas  of  concern. 

130X/1030X  Business  Finance 

The  financial  economics  of  business  enterprises  and  the  financial 
system.  Subjects  include  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  finance  func- 
tion; capital  markets;  fund  raising  and  resource  allocation  under 
conditions  of  risk  and  uncertainty;  current  finance;  and  capital 
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budgeting.  These  topics  are  treated  from  the  viewpoint  of  both  the 
firm  and  the  economy. 

140X/1040X  Production 

An  introduction  to  concepts,  terminology,  problems  and  methods  of 
analysis  applicable  to  the  production  function  of  the  industrial  enter- 
prise. The  areas  of  product,  process  and  physical  facilities  will  be 
covered  by  directed  reading.  The  lectures  will  include  work  study; 
wage  administration;  controls  of  production,  quality,  and  costs. 
Problems  and  cases  will  supplement  lecture  material. 

141X/1041X  Introduction  to  Operations  Analysis 

To  introduce  the  basic  models  of  operational  research  and  their  ap- 
plication to  management  problems.  The  structure  of  the  models  and 
their  general  applicability  will  be  stressed.  Topics  include  linear 
programming,  the  transportation  model,  dynamic  programming, 
project  networks  (PERT/CPM),  and  elementary  queueing  models. 

1 50X/1050X  Marketing 

This  is  a survey  course  with  two  basic  purposes.  The  first  is  to  pro- 
vide the  student  with  an  understanding  of  Canada’s  marketing  sys- 
tem. Topics  include:  the  Canadian  marketing  system,  the  develop- 
ment and  changes  in  buying  behaviour  of  consumers  and  industrial 
buyers,  and  trends  in  retailing  and  wholesaling.  The  second  pur- 
pose of  the  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  problems  dealt 
with  by  the  marketing  manager  in  the  firm.  Topics  include:  assess- 
ing and  measuring  marketing  opportunities,  the  shaping  of  the 
product  line,  managing  the  channels  of  distribution,  planning  adver- 
tising programs  and  managing  the  sales  force. 

161X/1061X  Administrative  Behaviour 

In  this  course  theoretical  ideas  and  empirical  data  concerning  indi- 
vidual and  group  behaviour  in  organizations  are  considered.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  relevance  of  these  for  problems  confronting 
management:  motivation,  influence,  communication,  supervision,  and 
decision  making. 

162X/1062X  Administrative  Theory 

An  analysis  of  theories  of  administrative  organization.  The  course 
will  present  the  evolution  of  theory  and  practice  from  the  classical 
approach  of  bureaucratic  theory  to  the  concepts  of  the  organization 
as  an  open  system.  The  managerial  assumptions  and  implications  of 
these  theories  will  be  explored  for  various  aspects  of  organization. 


170X/1070X  Statistics  for  Business  Decisions 

Students  are  introduced  to  the  simpler  concepts  of  probability 
theory  and  statistical  inference.  Topics  include  sample  spaces,  ran- 
dom variables,  simple  distribution,  sampling  distributions,  estima- 
tion of  parameters,  hypothesis  testing,  confidence  intervals,  and 
introductory  regression  analysis. 

171X/1071X  Quantitative  Methods 

This  course  is  to  be  taken  by  students  who  have  not  had  a univer- 
sity-level course  in  mathematics.  It  is  assumed  that  students  have 
some  familiarity  with  secondary  school  mathematics.  Its  purpose  is 
to  introduce  some  of  the  concepts  relevant  to  the  use  of  mathema- 
tical models  in  management.  Topics  may  include  sets,  relations,  and 
functions;  linear  algebra;  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

172X/1072X  Business  Information  Systems 

The  nature  and  organization  of  information  systems.  Areas  included 
are  computer  characteristics,  information  theory,  flow  charting  pro- 
gramming, systems  organization,  indexing  languages  and  informa- 
tion retrieval,  and  the  management  problems  of  data  processing. 
Students  will  use  the  University’s  computer. 

1073X  Mathematics  for  Management  Science 

This  is  a review  course  covering  topics  in  mathematics  pertinent  to 
the  application  of  mathematics  to  management  science.  The  topics 
include  set  theory,  linear  algebra,  classical  optimization  techniques, 
and  Kuhn-Tucker  theory. 

1074X  Probability  Theory 

Topics  in  probability  theory  include  basic  concepts,  theoretical  dis- 
tributions, moment  generating  functions,  limit  theorems,  distribu- 
tions of  functions  of  random  variables,  and  introduction  to  stochastic 
processes. 

1075X  Mathematical  Statistics 

Topics  in  mathematical  statistics  include  sampling,  estimation  of 
parameters,  tests  of  significance,  methods  of  inference,  and  intro- 
ductory regression  analysis. 

2002  Research  Project 

In  lieu  of  one  subject,  students  may  elect  to  do  a research  project 
and  present  a paper  in  a business  field  of  their  choice.  It  is  expected 
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that  the  project  will  make  an  original  contribution  to  knowledge  in 
the  field. 


am 


2003  Business  Strategy 

An  integrative  course  intended  to  develop  knowledge  and  skills 
learned  elsewhere  in  the  program.  The  purpose  is  to  relate  knowl- 
edge in  behavioural  science,  quantitative  methods,  and  the  func- 
tional areas  of  business  to  the  decision  process  at  the  strategy  level. 
Analysis  is  developed  of  the  organization  and  its  market  which  pro- 
duce the  conditions  and  procedures  from  which  general  manage- 
ment policy  emerges.  Policy  formulation  is  evaluated  in  a framework 
of  the  economic  mission  of  the  firm,  its  competitive  product-market 
strategy,  and  its  internal  capabilities  as  a human  and  technological 
organization.  Teaching  is  based  on  class  assignments  and  case  ma- 
terials. There  is  a heavy  documentation  from  published  corporate 
histories  as  well  as  reference  to  current  corporate  behaviour. 

2010  Economics  and  Business  Policy 

The  application  of  economic  analysis  to  the  formulation  of  business 
policies.  Economic  theory  is  used  to  derive  concepts  useful  for  deci- 
sions in  such  management  problems  as  risk  assumption,  marketing 
and  advertising  policy,  capital  budgeting,  cost  control  and  product 
and  pricing  policy.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  identification  of 
policy  issues  and  the  proper  selection  of  economic,  accounting  and 
financial  data  in  decision-making.  Class  discussion  is  supplemented 
by  case  analyses. 


2020  Administrative  Accounting 

The  use  of  accounting  techniques  and  procedures  as  an  aid  to  man- 
agement. The  principal  contentious  problems  in  contemporary  ac- 
counting theory  are  discussed  but  the  greater  part  of  the  course  is 
devoted  to  considering  the  various  ways  in  which  accounting  data 
can  be  used  by  management  as  a basis  for  decision-making  and  as 
a means  of  control.  In  this  connection,  attention  is  directed  to  the 
practical  and  theoretical  problems  involved  in  product  costing  and 
budgetary  forecasting.  The  relationship  between  costs  and  prices 
and  various  methods  of  resolving  problems  of  alternative  choice  are 
studied  and  evaluated.  A brief  summary  of  the  effect  of  Canadian 
Income  Tax  legislation  on  business  operations  is  also  included. 

2030  Financial  Management 

A course  in  management  as  it  relates  to  the  finance  function  in  busi- 
ness enterprises.  The  relevant  viewpoints,  concepts,  principles  and 
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theories,  for  use  in  posing  financial  problems,  making  choices  among 
alternative  courses  of  action,  and  implementing  decisions  are  dis- 
cussed. Problems  originating  both  inside  and  outside  the  firm  are 
used  as  the  basis  for  study.  Classroom  sessions  take  the  form  of  lec- 
tures, case  discussions,  and  seminars.  Students  are  required  to  submit 
a research  report  by  the  end  of  the  autumn  term. 

2031  Financial  Markets  and  Investment  Analysis 

Financial  investment  policy  for  individuals  and  institutions.  Topics 
include  the  examination  of  supply  and  demand  relationships  for 
various  types  of  financial  investments,  an  analysis  of  risk  preferences 
and  the  structure  of  yields  in  financial  markets,  the  selection  of  par- 
ticular investment  issues,  price  movements,  and  the  efficient  diversi- 
fication of  portfolios.  Class  sessions  will  consist  primarily  of  lectures. 
Students  are  required  to  submit  a major  empirical  research  report. 
Projects  utilizing  the  University’s  computer  will  be  encouraged. 

2040  Production  Management 

The  work  will  consist  of  examining  the  functions  of  an  enterprise  for 
which  the  Production  Manager  is  responsible.  Limited  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  product,  the  process,  and  the  equipment:  the 
emphasis  will  be  on  the  planning  and  control  needed  to  provide 
and  maintain  an  efficient  and  competitive  producing  unit.  The  bene- 
fits and  limitations  of  such  techniques  as  time  and  motion  study, 
work  simplification,  wage  payment  plans,  routing,  scheduling,  cost 
control,  and  quality  control  will  be  assessed.  Liberal  use  of  case 
material  selected  from  business  practice  will  enable  the  student  to 
develop  administrative  skills  by  analysing  the  situation,  identifying 
the  problems,  selecting  suitable  techniques  and  suggesting  appro- 
priate courses  of  action. 

2041  Operations  Analysis 

The  models  introduced  in  course  141X/1041X  are  extended,  with 
emphasis  on  the  general  applicability  of  the  operational  research 
method.  The  mathematical  structure  underlying  the  models  will  be 
discussed  with  reference  to  their  applications.  Problems  and  ex- 
amples will  be  drawn  from  the  areas  of  marketing,  finance,  produc- 
tion, and  organization  theory.  Topics  will  include  linear  program- 
ming and  extensions,  graphs  and  networks,  dynamic  programming, 
and  stochastic  processes. 

2042X  Production  and  Inventory  Management 

The  theory  and  application  of  quantitative  techniques  production 
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md  inventory  planning  and  control.  Topics  will  include  production 
;ystems  analysis,  assembly  line  balance,  scheduling,  and  inventory 
nanagement.  Both  deterministic  and  stochastic  models  will  be  given. 
(Not  offered  in  1969-1970.) 
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2043X  Logistics  Management 

The  theory  and  application  of  quantitative  techniques  to  the  trans- 
portation  field  will  be  given. Topics  will  include  network  analysis, 
scheduling,  and  control.  (Not  offered  in  1969-1970. ) 
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2050  Marketing  Management 

The  formulation  of  marketing  policies  and  the  development  of  effec- 
tive marketing  programs.  Theories  of  behaviour,  mathematical  tech- 
niques and  integrating  concepts  from  business  are  examined  in  the 
light  of  their  use  in  understanding  and  solving  marketing  problems. 
Areas  include  product  policies,  promotion  policies,  pricing  policies, 
the  management  of  physical  distribution  and  the  collection  of  mar- 
keting information. 


2051  Marketing  Research 
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The  use  of  scientific  methods  in  the  solution  of  various  types  of 
marketing  problems.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  use  of  research  in  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  scientific  management  to  the  market- 
ing function,  and  to  an  examination  of  research  as  a process  in  such 
areas  as  product  research,  performance  analysis  and  the  measure- 
ment of  advertising  effectiveness.  The  course  will  involve  lectures, 
group  discussions,  student  projects,  guest  lectures,  and  field  trips. 
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2052  Marketing  Communications 

An  exploration  of  buyer  behaviour  as  it  affects  and  is  affected  by 
communication  from  sellers  to  markets.  Current  theories  and  re- 
search in  the  communications  field  will  be  examined  and  implica- 
tions for  advertising,  selling  and  pricing  will  be  traced.  Particular 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  mass  communication.  There  will  be  ample 
opportunity  to  apply  concepts  of  group  behaviour,  role  theory, 
learning  theory  and  perception. 

2060  Management  of  Human  Resources 

Analysis  of  manpower  planning,  staffing,  development,  and  compen- 
sation. Organization  goals  are  translated  to  specific  objectives  in 
planning  and  staffing  to  meet  manpower  needs.  Techniques  for  man- 
power planning,  job  analysis,  recruitment,  selection  and  placement 
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for  optimal  utilization  are  studied.  Human  resource  development, 
motivation,  and  performance  improvement  are  analyzed.  In  these 
areas  employee  performance,  compensation  and  reward  administra- 
tion, organizational  justice,  and  programs  for  training  and  develop- 
ment are  studied. 

2061  Selected  Problems  in  Industrial  Relations 

This  course  provides  students  with  a sufficiently  broad  background 
in  the  fundamentals  of  the  subject  to  enable  them  to  appreciate  the 
issues  involved  in  the  major  labour  relations  and  labour  economics 
problems.  In  the  first  half  of  the  course  attention  is  focussed  on  the 
history  of  trade  unionism,  the  structure  and  government  of  the  la- 
bour movement,  trade  union  and  management  philosophies  and  the 
legal  environment.  In  the  second  half  of  the  course  the  focus  shifts 
to  the  changing  nature  of  the  labour  force,  wage  determination, 
income  shares,  inflation  and  unemployment.  As  their  term  project 
students  are  required  to  undertake  a field  investigation  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  a particular  union.  The  course  is  conducted  as  a 
seminar  and  full  participation  by  all  class  members  is  expected. 

2062  Union-Management  Relations 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  current  industrial  relations  scene 
in  Canada  and  particularly  in  Ontario.  Topics  covered  include  the 
establishment  of  bargaining  rights  through  certification,  the  concili- 
ation and  mediation  processes,  termination  of  bargaining  rights,  un- 
fair labour  practices,  the  collective  agreement,  arbitration,  jurisdic- 
tional disputes,  picketing,  injunctions,  and  new  developments  in 
collective  bargaining.  Throughout  the  course  the  government  role 
in  industrial  relations  is  examined. 
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2063  Human  Relations  in  the  Industrial  Community 

This  seminar  is  offered  on  the  assumptions  that  meanings  of  what 
people  do  and  say  are  derived  from  many  sources,  and  that  learning 
the  skill  of  practice  of  human  relations  involves  more  than  acquiring 
adequate  knowledge  of  theories  of  human  behaviour  and  knowl- 
edge “about”  human  behaviour.  The  seminar  is  designed  to  give 
participants  an  opportunity  to  experience,  in  the  human  organiza- 
tion of  the  seminar  itself,  some  of  the  social  realities  of  living  in  a 
complex  industrial  society  - such  as  understanding  differences,  de- 
veloping objectives,  utilizing  new  values  and  ideas. 

2065  Organizational  Behaviour 

This  course  explores  the  interactions  between  human  behaviour  and 
organizational  functioning.  It  draws  upon  theory  and  empirical 
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research  in  the  social  sciences.  Initially,  the  individual,  his  attitudes 
and  motives,  the  means  by  which  he  is  satisfied  and  influenced  are 
studied.  Consideration  is  then  given  to  man’s  position  in  a network 
of  group  and  organizational  relationships;  the  impact  upon  beha- 
viour of  the  quality  and  structure  of  these  relationships,  and  the 
reciprocal  impact  of  behaviour  upon  the  relationships.  Finally,  a 
variety  of  organizational  structures  and  their  appropriateness  in  the 
light  of  present  knowledge  is  examined. 

2070  Statistical  Methods  for  Business  and  Industry 

This  course  covers  the  same  material  as  courses  2701  and  2702. 
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2071  Business  Forecasting 

This  course  covers  the  same  material  as  courses  2711  and  2712. 

2073  Methods  and  Models  of  Management  Science 

This  course  will  present  the  methodology  and  models  used  in  a 
quantitative  approach  to  management  decision  making.  The  metho- 
dology on  which  the  approach  is  founded  will  be  given  followed 
by  a mathematical  treatment  of  the  common  models  that  have 
found  application.  These  will  include  graph  theory,  linear  program- 
ming and  extensions,  dynamic  programming,  queueing  theory,  simu- 
lation and  heuristic  programming,  and  theory  of  games.  (Not  offered 
in  1969-1970. ) 
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211 IX  Managerial  Economics  I 

Economic  and  accounting  costs.  Estimation  of  marginal  costs.  De- 
mand analysis.  Analysis  for  pricing  decisions. 


2112X  Managerial  Economics  II 
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Capital  Theory.  Analysis  of  risk  and  uncertainty.  Advanced  capital 
budgeting  models.  Strategies  in  interdependent  market  situations. 

2151X  Economics  of  Resource  Allocation 

General  equilibrium  in  a market  economy,  capital  theory,  theory  of 
risk  and  uncertainty  with  applications  to  optimization  models.  Pre- 
requisite: 1010  or  equivalent. 

2152X  Business  and  the  Regulatory  Environment 

Industry  structure  and  organization,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
markets  with  few  participants.  Pricing  behaviour  and  market  per- 
formance. Alternative  approaches  to  the  regulation  of  markets.  Pre- 
requisite: 1010  or  equivalent. 
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2153X  The  Canadian  Economic  Environment 

Macroeconomic  analysis  of  economic  growth,  fluctuations  and  struc- 
tural change,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  problems  arising  from 
the  “open”  nature  of  the  Canadian  economy.  Pre-requisite:  1011  or 
equivalent. 

2701 X Applied  Statistical  Decision  Theory 

An  introduction  to  the  analysis  of  decision  problems  under  uncer- 
tainty from  the  unified  viewpoint  of  statistical  decision  theory  with 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  the  Bayes  criterion.  Subjective  probability 
and  utility  concepts  are  introduced  and  utilized.  Examples  in  the 
field  of  production,  marketing,  finance  and  research  are  discussed. 
Pre-requisites:  elementary  calculus,  probability  and  statistics. 

2702X  Sample  Survey  Theory  and  Its  Applications 

A treatment  of  sampling  theory  as  it  has  been  developed  for  use  in 
sample  surveys.  Emphasis  is  on  the  kind  of  sampling  conducted  to 
obtain  additional  information  in  reducing  the  degree  of  uncertainty 
in  decision  problems.  Topics  include:  cost  and  efficiency  compari- 
sons, ratio  estimates,  regression  estimates  and  non-sampling  errors. 
Pre-requisites:  elementary  calculus,  probability  and  statistics. 

271 IX  Business  Cycles  and  Forecasting  Models 

Business  cycle  models;  postwar  business  cycle  developments  in 
North  America;  seasonal  adjustment  and  other  elementary  time 
series  analysis;  use  of  business  cycle  indicators,  diffusion  indexes, 
and  survey  data  in  elementary  forecasting  models;  long-range  pro- 
jection techniques.  Pre-requisites:  introductory  macroeconomics, 
mathematics,  and  statistics. 

271 2X  Econometrics  and  Business  Forecasting 

Construction  of  simultaneous  equation  forecasting  models  and  esti- 
mation of  structural  parameters  and  reduced  forms  of  these  models; 
both  macroeconomic  and  individual  industry  or  commodity  market 
models  will  be  considered.  Pre-requisites:  some  advanced  econo- 
mics, mathematics  and  statistics. 

271 3X  Adaptive  Forecasting  and  Time  Series  Analysis 

Introduction  to  stochastic  processes;  the  decomposition  of  time  series 
by  classical  and  spectral-analytic  techniques;  exponential  smooth- 
ing, adaptive  forecasting,  and  other  autoregressive  models,  includ- 
ing applications  to  production  smoothing  models;  evaluating  alter- 
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native  forecasting  models.  Pre-requisites:  some  advanced  mathe- 
matics, probability  theory,  and  statistics. 

2714X  Applied  Regression  Analysis 

Multiple  regression  theory  and  its  application  to  estimation  of  para- 
meters of  models  in  production,  marketing  and  finance.  Pre-requi- 
sites: some  advanced  mathematics  and  statistics. 

3010  Theoretical  Managerial  Economics 

(Not  offered  in  1969-1970.) 

3030  Financial  Theory  of  the  Firm 

Valuation  theory  pertinent  to  financial  decision  making  in  the  firm. 
The  course  will  draw  upon  both  economic  and  behavioural  theory, 
and  upon  models  from  operations  analysis  that  are  applicable  in 
finance.  Models  for  both  short  and  long-term  decision  making,  and 
decision  making  at  the  project  and  portfolio  levels  will  be  included. 
The  material  will  be  generalized  to  include  both  non-financial  and 
financial  firms.  Problems  in  making  the  theory  operational  will  be 
considered,  including  an  examination  of  recent  developments  in 
accounting  approaches  to  income  measurement. 

3050  Marketing  Theory 

Designed  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  theory  in  the 
examination  and  treatment  of  marketing  phenomena  in  terms  of  the 
definition  of  relevant  variables,  their  measurement  and  analysis. 
Basic  topics  treated  are:  the  requirements  and  language  of  theory; 
the  theory  of  markets;  the  theory  of  promotion;  the  theory  of  distri- 
bution; and  the  theory  of  the  firm  (in  terms  of  marketing  strategy). 
Material  is  drawn  from  the  literature  of  marketing,  other  business 
disciplines,  the  social  and  behavioural  sciences  and  the  methodolo- 
gical sciences. 

3090  Reading  Course  in  Approved  Field 
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Friday 
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CHILD  STUDY 

The  Institute  of  Child  Study,  University  of  Toronto  provides  a centre  for 
graduate  students  who  are  interested  in  the  scientific  study  of  children.  The 
Institute,  founded  in  1926  for  the  study  of  child  behavior  and  development,  was 
one  of  the  first  laboratories  of  its  kind  to  be  established  on  this  continent. 

Child  study  has  expanded  rapidly  during  the  ensuing  years  and  has  become  a 
matter  of  world-wide  concern.  Extensive  research  ( both  pure  and  applied ) now 
in  progress  is  accompanied  by  the  exploratory  use  of  scientific  information  in 
all  aspects  of  child  fife:  the  home,  the  school  and  the  many  special  organizations 
devoted  to  the  child.  Child  study  today  is  an  inter-disciplinary  endeavour,  enlist- 
ing the  cooperation  of  scientists  and  professional  people  from  many  fields  of  study. 
Integration  of  knowledge  concerning  the  childhood  phases  of  human  growth  and 
development  presents  a new  challenge  for  those  engaged  in  work  with  children. 
Students  of  various  disciplines  are  needed  for  study  in  the  child  field  in  order 
to  meet  the  community  demand  for  specialists  who  can  deal  effectively  with  a 
variety  of  research,  academic  and  professional  concerns. 

In  its  research  and  academic  activities  the  Institute  of  Child  Study  has  always 
maintained  a realistic  balance  of  interest  in  theoretical  approaches  and  practical 
problems  related  to  human  development.  The  Institute’s  research  programme 
embodies  a series  of  developmental  studies  at  the  infant,  preschool  and  school 
age  levels.  In  addition  to  such  basic  investigation,  the  Institute  is  engaged  in  the 
study  of  exploratory  practices  in  infant  care,  preschool  education,  mental  health 
approaches  in  education,  children’s  learning,  child  appraisal  and  guidance,  and 
parent  education.  Laboratory  resources  and  child  subjects  for  research  and 
practice  are  provided  by  St.  George’s  Nursery  and  Elementary  School  at  the 
Institute.  To  provide  a broad  scope  for  its  work  the  Institute  also  maintains  many 
contacts  with  the  community  through  its  interdisciplinary  staff. 

The  Institute’s  academic  programme  is  closely  allied  to  its  function  as  a 
research  centre.  A central  feature  of  this  programme  is  the  opportunity  for 
students  to  participate  actively  in  research  and  practice  with  children.  The 
programme  is  arranged  to  accommodate  graduate  students  who  have  a variety 
of  undergraduate  backgrounds,  and  who  enter  the  child  field  for  various  purposes. 
Graduate  students  who  have  qualifications  and  experience  in  service  professions 
may  enrol  for  studies  particularly  appropriate  to  their  needs.  A special  plan  of 
study  has  been  designed  for  teachers.  The  academic  programme  for  all  students 
includes  courses  which  are  concerned  with  basic  theory  and  research  as  well  as 
courses  which  are  directed  toward  the  application  of  scientific  knowledge. 

Qualified  students  may  participate  in  the  academic  programme  of  the  Institute 
under  one  of  the  following  arrangements: 

1.  As  a full-time  student  enrolled  for  the  Diploma  in  Child  Study  awarded  by 
the  University  of  Toronto 

2.  As  a special  student  enrolled  in  one  or  more  courses 

3.  As  a graduate  student  from  another  department  attending  courses  or  making 
use  of  the  Institute’s  research  facilities  by  arrangement  through  his  depart- 
ment 
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4.  As  an  associate  or  intern  taking  part  in  activities  of  the  Institute  through 
special  arrangements. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

101  Research  Methods  with  Children 

102  Personality  Development 

103  Introduction  to  Cognitive  Psychology 

104  Readings  in  Child  Study 

105  Psychology  of  Infancy 

107  Fundamentals  of  Measurement 

108  The  Concept  of  Mental  Health 

109  Motivation 

201  Psychology  of  Early  Childhood 

202  Psychology  of  Middle  Childhood 

203  Psychology  of  Adolescence 

204  Dynamics  of  Family  Life 

206  Application  of  Measurement 

207  Principles  of  Developmental  Assessment 

208  Current  Trends  in  Elementary  Education 

209  Developmental  Approach  to  Children’s  Nutrition 

210  Development  Through  Play 

211  Introduction  to  Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Procedures  in  Education 

212  Culture  and  Socialization 

213  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  Language 

214  Group  Education:  Methods  and  Techniques 

215  Current  Trends  in  Preschool  Education 

301  Infant  Studies 

302  Studies  in  Early  Childhood 

303  Psychology  in  Education 

304  Studies  in  Child  Appraisal  and  Guidance 

305  Child  Research 

306  Studies  in  Family  Life 

Courses  in  the  100  group  deal  primarily  with  theory  and  research  and  are 
designed  as  foundation  courses  for  the  200  and  300  groups.  Courses  include 
laboratory  study  of  children. 

Courses  in  the  200  group  are  designed  as  seminars  for  advanced  study  in  the 
interpretation  of  child  behavior  and  development  and  are  related  to  courses  in 
the  300  group. 

Courses  in  the  300  group  provide  concentrated  study  in  applied  areas  of  child 
rearing,  education  and  guidance.  Each  course  includes  seminar  work,  investiga- 
tion, and  extensive  field  practice,  which  are  adapted  to  student  needs. 

The  Institute  reserves  the  right  to  provide  or  withdraw  any  course  to  meet 
special  circumstances. 
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THE  DIPLOMA  PROGRAMME 


The  University  of  Toronto  awards  a Diploma  in  Child  Study  to  students  who 
complete  a full  programme  of  studies  as  prescribed. 

The  programme  is  intended  for  men  and  women  who  plan  to  specialize  in  the 
child  field  and  includes  intensive  study  in  foundation  and  applied  subjects. 

Each  student  concentrates  in  one  area  elected  from  the  300-course  group.  The 
choice  of  other  courses  is  guided  by  this  selection. 

A student’s  academic  and  professional  background  will  have  some  bearing  on 
the  area  of  concentration  for  which  he  is  eligible  and  will  determine  his  course 
requirements.  His  selection  of  courses  will  be  made  in  consultation  with  staff 
members  and  must  be  approved  by  them. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Diploma  Programme 

A Bachelor’s  degree  with  B standing 
or 

Professional  teacher  qualifications  with  three  or  more  years’  teaching  experience 
in  addition  to  a Bachelor’s  degree  and  academic  and  professional  standing  as 
approved  by  the  Admissions  Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  above  each  candidate  will  give  evidence  of  having  qualities 
suitable  for  work  with  children. 

Course  Regulations  for  the  Diploma  in  Child  Study 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  Diploma  in  Child  Study  a student  must  meet  the 
following  course  regulations: 

A minimum  of  five  courses  in  the  100  group  or  the  equivalent 
A minimum  of  four  courses  in  the  200  group  or  the  equivalent 
One  course  in  the  300  group. 

Courses  in  the  100  group  are  designed  as  full  courses,  those  in  the  200  group 
as  half  courses  and  those  in  the  300  group  as  equivalent  to  two  full  courses. 

A full  course  requires  at  least  two  hours  per  week  of  lectures  or  seminars 
throughout  the  academic  year. 

A student  with  advanced  academic  or  professional  qualifications  may  be 
allowed  credit  toward  the  Diploma  for  his  previous  work. 

A student  may  elect  or  be  advised  to  take  an  approved  course(s)  in  another 
division  of  the  university  for  credit  towards  the  Diploma. 

The  Diploma  programme  usually  requires  two  years  of  full  time  study.  The 
first  year  consists,  in  the  main,  of  foundation  courses  ( 100  course  group)  including 
laboratory  work  with  children,  and  introductory  study  in  the  student’s  area  of 
concentration  (300  course  group).  Also,  during  the  first  year  the  student  will 
select  and  design  his  research  project.  The  second  year  will  be  largely  devoted 
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to  the  student’s  area  of  concentration  with  accompanying  seminars  (200  course 
group),  field  experience  and  completion  of  his  research  dissertation.  Students 
considered  by  the  Admissions  Committee  to  have  prerequisite  qualifications 
equivalent  to  the  first  year  may  be  approved  for  entry  directly  into  the  second 
year.  Such  applicants  will  hold  a degree  of  B.A.  in  an  appropriate  Honour  Course 
or  the  equivalent,  suitable  post-graduate  standing,  or  have  professional  qualifica- 
tions and  experience  in  addition  to  their  university  degree. 

By  special  approval  a student  may  enroll  for  the  Diploma  on  a part-time  basis. 
A schedule  of  part-time  study  will  not  exceed  four  years. 

It  is  expected  that  a student  will  select  his  area  of  concentration  from  the  300- 
course  group  when  he  applies  to  enter  the  Diploma  programme.  A student  who  is 
uncertain  of  his  choice  should  consult  with  the  Chairman  of  Student  Affairs  as  early 
as  possible.  Staff  will  be  available  for  consultation  regarding  course  requirement 
and  selection  during  the  academic  year  prior  to  enrolment.  Students  living  at  a 
distance  should  arrange  an  interview  in  September  in  advance  of  registration. 

Regulations  regarding  Standing  for  the  Diploma  in  Child  Study 

To  receive  the  Diploma  a student  will  complete  satisfactorily  all  parts  of  his 
prescribed  programme.  Course  credits  are  based  on  assignments  throughout  the 
year  and  on  participation  in  seminars,  projects  and  practicum.  Each  student  will 
complete  a research  dissertation  and  a prescribed  period  of  field  practice  as  part 
of  his  diploma  programme.  A student  must  show  proof  of  competence  in  his  area 
of  concentration. 

If  a student  fails  to  receive  credit  in  one  or  more  courses  he  may  re-apply  for 
admission  and  his  application  will  be  considered  by  the  Admissions  Committee. 

Representation  from  students  who  because  of  illness  or  other  causes  require 
special  consideration  should  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Chairman  of  Student 
Affairs  before  the  close  of  the  academic  year. 
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SPECIAL  PROGRAMMES  OF  STUDY 


A candidate  may  apply  for  enrolment  in  one  or  more  courses  as  a special 
student  not  proceeding  to  a Diploma. 

Admission  requirement  is  a Bachelor’s  degree  with  B standing.  Enrolment  is 
possible  in  any  course  in  the  100  group  for  which  previous  qualifications  are 
approved.  Enrolment  in  the  200-course  group  may  require  qualifying  study  in  a 
foundation  course  (100  group).  Only  a student  already  advanced  in  child  study 
is  eligible  to  enrol  as  a special  student  in  a concentration  course  (300  group). 

Special  programmes  of  study  do  not  provide  credit  toward  the  Diploma. 


ENROLMENT  PROCEDURES 

The  number  of  students  who  can  be  enrolled  in  the  diploma  programme  and 
as  special  students  is  limited.  To  ensure  full  consideration  applications  for  admis- 
sion should  be  submitted  by  June  1 of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  student 
wishes  to  register.  In  the  event  that  a space  is  not  immediately  available  a 
candidate  approved  as  eligible  will  be  placed  on  a waiting  list  for  possible 
vacancies.  Closing  date  for  applications  is  July  15. 

Candidates  for  the  diploma  programme  or  special  programmes  should  approach 
the  Secretary  of  the  Institute  for  application  forms.  An  applicant  will  arrange  that 
an  official  transcript  from  the  university  he  is  attending,  or  from  which  he  has 
graduated,  be  submitted  at  the  time  of  application,  along  with  an  official  record 
of  other  advanced  academic  and  professional  courses  for  which  he  holds  credit. 
An  applicant  who  is  in  his  graduating  year  is  responsible  for  arranging  that  his 
final  transcript  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

When  making  application  a candidate  will  provide  the  names  of  two  persons 
as  references  who  are  familiar  with  his  academic  and  vocational  pursuits. 

An  interview  is  required  of  all  candidates  before  consideration  of  their  applica- 
tions unless  distance  makes  this  impossible.  In  the  latter  case,  a candidate  with 
satisfactory  qualifications  and  references  may  be  accepted  on  probation. 

Facility  in  English  Requirement 

Facility  in  the  use  of  the  English  language  is  essential  for  graduate  study  at 
the  Institute  of  Child  Study. 

Applicants  from  universities  outside  Canada  whose  admission  has  been  recom- 
mended and  whose  native  tongue  is  not  English  will  be  required  to  demonstrate 
their  competence  in  the  English  language.  Normally  this  is  best  done  by  means 
of  the  tests  administered  by  the  English  Language  Institute,  University  of 
Michigan,  or  by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  for  its  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in 
English  or  by  the  Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language  of  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Further  information  about  the  admini- 
stration of  the  tests  can  be  secured  from  either  (a)  the  local  centre  of  the 
United  States  Information  Service,  or,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  the  English  Language 
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Institute,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  U.S.A.;  or  (b)  the  local 
centre  of  the  British  Council,  or,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  the  Secretary  (Examina- 
tions in  English),  47  Bateman  Street,  Cambridge,  England;  or  (c)  TOEFL, 
Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.  Where  the  language 
of  instruction  in  the  undergraduate  programme  has  been  English,  the  Institute 
of  Child  Study  is  prepared  to  consider  other  evidence  of  proficiency  in  the  use 
of  English  language  than  that  provided  by  the  tests  referred  to  above. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

101.  Research  Methods  with  Children— A— Seminars  and  laboratory  work  in 
gathering  data  through  such  methods  as  observations,  tests,  questionnaires,  rating 
scales,  projective  techniques.  Validity  and  reliability  of  measures.  Introduction  of 
data  analysis,  sampling  and  test  design.  B— Planning  of  studies  and  experiments; 
causal  and  associative  relationships;  hypothesis  testing;  applications  of  analysis  of 
variance  and  covariance.  Illustrations  from  research  literature  and  from  ongoing 
Institute  staff  and  student  research  projects. 

102.  Personality  Development— Major  critical  developments  characteristic  of 
infancy  through  adolescence  are  examined.  Review  of  theoretical  contributions  to 
personality  development. 

103.  Introduction  to  Cognitive  Psychology— An  investigation  of  the  basic  con- 
cepts in  cognitive  psychology.  Focused  on  the  developmental  aspects  of  cognitive 
psychology  in  student  papers  and  journal  readings. 

104.  Readings  in  Child  Study— G uided  exploration  of  topics  selected  by  indi- 
vidual students.  Study  of  pertinent  research  literature.  Laboratory  experiences  as 
appropriate. 

105.  Psychology  of  Infancy— Psychological  development  will  be  traced  from  birth 
to  two  years  of  age.  Study  will  focus  on  normal  and  abnormal  environmental 
factors  which  affect  infant  personality.  Theoretical,  research  and  therapy 
approaches  will  be  examined.  Observation  of  infants. 

107.  Fundamentals  of  Measurement— An  examination  of  statistical  techniques 
and  concepts  relevant  to  the  design  of  experiments  and  to  the  evaluation  and 
assessment  of  children. 

108.  Concept  of  Mental  Health— Study  of  theoretical  and  research  approaches  to 
mental  health  of  childhood  and  adulthood.  Examination  of  psychological  develop- 
ment and  deviation  from  mental  health. 

109.  Motivation— The  nature  and  development  of  human  motivation.  Application 
of  theories  and  findings  on  motivation  to  such  settings  as  education  and  family  life. 

201.  Psychology  of  Early  Childhood— Behavioral  patterns  and  socialization  during 
the  pre-school  years  towards  understanding  and  guiding  development.  Seminars. 
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202.  Psychology  of  Middle  Childhood— Review  and  discussion  of  research  and 
applied  literature  concerning  development  and  psychology  of  the  child  of  six  to 
twelve  years.  Seminars. 

203.  Psychology  of  Adolescence— Physical,  cultural  and  behavioral  aspects  of 
growing  to  adulthood  in  today’s  society.  Seminars. 

204.  Dynamics  of  Family  Life— Functions  of  the  family.  Family  interrelation- 
ships. Special  conditions  of  today’s  families.  Application  of  mental  health  principles 
to  family  living.  Seminars. 

206.  Application  of  Measurement— A psychological  framework  for  observing, 
measuring  and  testing.  Assembling  information  and  reaching  reasonable  inter- 
pretive conclusions  on  individual  children.  Techniques  and  programmes  developed 
as  a result  of  interpretive  conclusions.  Seminars. 

207.  Principles  of  Developmental  Assessment— A psychological  framework  for 
assembling  and  interpreting  information  on  individual  children  and  planning 
milieu  therapy.  Seminars. 

208.  Current  Trends  in  Elementary  Education— Study  and  observation  of  edu- 
cational projects.  Practicum  within  St.  George’s  School.  Seminars. 

209.  Developmental  Approach  to  Childrens  Nutrition— Psychological  principles 
applied  to  the  feeding  of  children  from  infancy  to  adolescence;  child  guidance  in 
home,  school,  and  community.  Seminars. 

210.  Development  Through  Play— Psychological  approaches  to  play;  a study  of 
programming  for  young  children.  Seminars. 

211.  Introduction  to  Preventive  and  Remedial  Procedures  in  Education— Survey 
of  diagnostic  materials  in  the  core  subjects  of  the  elementary  school.  Techniques 
of  preventive  and  remedial  teaching.  Practicum  and  Seminars. 

212.  Culture  and  Socialization— A seminar  course  in  which  students  may  explore 
their  own  and  others’  attitudes  and  ideas  concerning  child  rearing.  An  examina- 
tion will  be  made  of  our  own  and  other  cultures  by  means  of  reading,  field 
interviews  and  discussion.  The  format  of  the  course  and  the  nature  of  the  field 
work  will  be  evolved  by  the  participants. 

213.  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  Language— An  enquiry  into  theories  of 
language  reception  and  production.  Models  of  language  acquisition.  Theories  of 
language  comprehension. 

214.  Group  Education:  Methods  and  Techniques— Planning  for  group  discussion 
with  parents,  young  adults  or  adolescents.  Appraisal  of  materials  and  related 
literature.  Seminars. 

215.  Current  Trends  in  Preschool  Education— A seminar  course  on  recent  issues 
and  emerging  philosophies  in  the  education  of  young  children.  New  preschool 
programmes  and  teaching  techniques.  Field  visits,  lectures  and  discussions. 
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101.  Infant  Studies 

Specialized  study  of  infancy  with  emphasis  on  the  mental  health  aspects  of  child 
earing  and  the  significance  of  this  period  in  the  child’s  total  development.  A 
urvey  of  psychological  research  studies  of  infants  in  homes  and  institutions, 
cultural  studies  of  infant  rearing,  animal  studies.  Observation  in  normal  and  foster 
lomes,  hospitals,  receiving  and  treatment  centres  accompanied  by  examination  of 
procedures  in  the  light  of  scientific  knowledge  of  infant  development.  Considera- 
:ion  of  parent  and  adult  preparation  to  meet  the  psychological  needs  of  infancy. 

Study  of  individual  differences  and  atypical  infant  conditions,  infant  develop- 
nental  diagnosis  and  test  measures.  Demonstration  and  practice  in  the  admini- 
itration  of  tests,  interpretation  of  results  and  preparation  of  reports.  Demonstra- 
:ion  and  practice  in  conducting  parent  interviews,  and  in  remedial  programming. 
Practice  with  preschool  children  and  pertinent  observations  of  older  children. 

Prescribed  field  practice  will  be  carried  out  during  the  academic  year  with  a 
oncentrated  period  during  the  third  term. 

302.  Studies  in  Early  Childhood— Specialized  study  of  the  preschool  child  with 
emphasis  on  significant  aspects  of  early  learning.  Subjects  of  study  will  include 
principles  and  practices  of  preschool  education;  mental  health  considerations  in 
home  and  school;  individual  differences  and  normal  developmental  difficulties; 
psychological  understanding  of  children  who  are  handicapped,  disadvantaged  or 
otherwise  lagging  in  their  development.  Provision  will  be  made  for  weekly  practice 
af  8 to  10  hours  in  the  Institute’s  Nursery  School  and  for  further  concentrated 

riods  of  field  practice  during  the  2 years;  a study  of  community  services  for 
young  children;  participation  in  work  with  parents;  observation  and  appraisal  of 
individual  children;  examination  of  therapeutic  procedures  and  practices;  study 
and  observation  of  current  preschool  techniques.  Experience  will  also  be  provided 
in  programmes  for  exceptional  children  and  in  areas  of  special  interest  to  the 
student. 

303.  Psychology  in  Education— This  course  is  designed  for  teachers.  Study  is 
focused  on  the  application  of  psychological  principles  in  the  school  setting.  Edu- 
cational practices  are  examined  in  conjunction  with  scientific  knowledge  of  child 
behavior  and  development.  Current  issues  related  to  education  are  considered  in 
the  light  of  psychological  studies.  Individual  study  plans  are  worked  out  for  each 
student  in  this  programme,  including  tutorials,  field  work  and  courses. 

Observation  and  participation  may  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  Institute 
staff  members  in  a variety  of  educational  settings,  including  experimental  schools, 
guidance  programmes,  adult  and  child  interviewing,  schools  in  deprived  areas  and 
other  settings,  as  well  as  in  St.  George’s  School  at  the  Institute. 

304.  Studies  in  Child  Appraisal  and  Guidance 

Theories  and  techniques  of  psychological  assessment  of  individual  children  of 
all  ages.  Instruction  and  practice  in  the  administration  and  interpretation  of  tests 
of  general  intelligence,  special  abilities  and  disabilities,  and  achievement.  Intro- 
duction to  personality  assessment  and  infant  testing. 
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The  psychological  problems  of  childhood  will  be  considered:  developmental 
difficulties  of  normal  children  and  mental  health  considerations;  the  effects  of 
various  handicaps  and/or  psychological  disturbance;  certain  areas  where  problems 
occur— home,  school,  peer  group,  atypical  environmental  factors.  Suitable  preven- 
tive and  therapeutic  measures  will  be  examined. 

Laboratory  and  field  projects  will  provide  practical  experience  in  the  psycho- 
logical evaluation  of  both  normal  and  atypical  children.  Classroom  observation 
and  participation  will  be  used  as  a basis  for  the  study  of  psychological  factors 
underlying  the  normal  learning  processes  and  the  diagnosis  and  remediation  of 
learning  disorders.  Students  will  participate  with  the  child  guidance  teams 
planning  remedial  programmes  in  schools  or  hospitals  or  treatment  settings.  Student 
interests  will  be  discussed  in  planning  practical  experience. 

Prescribed  field  work  will  be  carried  out  during  the  year  with  a concentrated 
period  during  the  third  term.  Summer  internship  may  be  advised. 
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305.  Child  Research 


This  course  is  offered  for  post-graduate  students  who  already  have  considerable 
background  in  research  design  and  wish  to  apply  this  in  the  field  of  Child  Study. 
A student  in  this  concentration  will  take  part  in  the  research  programme  of  the 
Institute  and  will  design  and  complete  satisfactorily  an  original  piece  of  research. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  observation  and  work  experience  with  normal  and 
exceptional  children  in  life  situations  and  experimental  settings. 

An  approved  selection  from  the  100-  and  200-course  groups  will  provide  the 
necessary  background  in  child  study  and  allow  the  student  to  examine  in  detail 
any  particular  scientific  or  applied  area  of  his  choice.  A student  may  be  required 
to  take  outside  courses  in  research  design  or  statistics  as  part  of  his  diploma 
credit.  He  may  wish  to  select  subjects  in  other  departments. 
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306.  Studies  in  Family  Life 

Intensive  study  of  parents  and  children  in  the  home  and  the  influence  of  family 
life  on  child  development.  Consideration  of  parent  education  and  its  preventive 
function  as  guidance  towards  healthy  family  relationships.  Childhood  and 
adolescent  difficulties  with  principles  of  guidance  for  parents  as  their  roles 
change  during  the  emancipation  process.  Knowledge  and  understanding  of 
exceptional  children  and  their  families.  Investigation  of  methods  of  working 
with  parent  and  family  groups  including  interviewing  and  counselling. 

Practical  experience  with  children  in  the  Institute’s  school  and  in  specialized 
centres.  Supervised  experience  in  use  of  data  such  as  reports,  tests,  in  parental 
guidance  programmes.  Participation  in  parent  group  education  and  in  interview- 
ing children  and  adults.  Survey  of  child  and  family  agencies. 

Prescribed  field  practice  will  be  carried  out  during  the  academic  year,  with  a 
concentrated  period  in  the  third  term. 
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RESEARCH  DISSERTATION 
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During  the  first  year  students  will  select  and  design  their  research  projects  in 
consultation  with  staff.  The  student  may  wish  to  participate  in  such  ongoing  staff 
research  as  infant  or  childhood  security,  motivation,  language  (see  page  22)  or  to 
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ollow  up  an  individual  interest.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  individual  tutorials 
nd  small  group  seminars  will  be  arranged  to  aid  in  the  development  of  projects, 
leview  of  literature  may  be  pursued  during  the  summer. 

In  the  second  year,  weekly  seminars  will  be  arranged  in  the  various  areas  of 
esearch  selected.  Staff  advisors  will  be  available  for  consultation  towards  prepara- 
ion  of  the  dissertation. 

Empirical  or  library  research  studies  may  be  chosen,  in  consultation  with  staff. 

bourse  for  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences 
See  Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences,  under  Child  Development. 


ourse  for  students  in  the  Primary  School  Specialists  Course  of  the  Toronto 
Teachers’  College 

See  Calendar  of  the  Primary  School  Specialist  Certificate  Course,  Ontario  De- 
partment of  Education. 
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COURSE  FEES 

A student  whose  application  has  been  accepted  for  admission  to  the  Institute 
of  Child  Study  is  required  to  pay  to  the  Chief  Accountant  of  the  University  at 
least  the  First  Term  Instalment  of  fees  on  or  before  the  opening  date  of  the 
session.  This  must  be  done  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute  can  issue  his  card 
of  admission  to  lectures. 

■ 

The  Second  Term  Instalment  of  Fees  is  payable  on  or  before  the  due  date 
without  further  notice  from  the  University.  After  this  date  an  additional  charge 
of  $3  per  month  or  portion  thereof  (not  exceeding  $10)  will  be  imposed  until 
the  whole  amount  is  paid. 
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In  order  to  avoid  delay  in  registration  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  it  is 
recommended  that  at  least  the  First  Term  Instalment  of  fees  be  forwarded  by 
mail  as  early  as  possible  in  September  together  with  a form  to  be  provided  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Institute. 

Any  student  who  registers  after  the  last  date  for  normal  registration  in  his  or 
her  own  faculty  or  school  is  required  to  pay  a late  registration  fee  of  $10  plus 
$1  for  each  day  of  delay  to  a maximum  of  $20. 


University  fees  are  payable  at  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Accountant.  Cheques  in 
payment  of  fees  are  made  payable  to  the  University  of  Toronto  at  par  in  Toronto. 
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First  year 

Academic 

fee 

Men  $375 

Women  375 


Incidental 

fees 

$38 

18 


First  Instalment 

Total  due  on  or  before  Second 

fees  date  of  registration  Instalment  Due  date 

$413  $226  $190  Jan.  20 

393  206  190  Jan.  20 
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Second  year 


First  Instalment 


Academic 

Incidental 

Total 

due  on  or  before 

Second 

fee 

fees 

fees 

date  of  registration 

Instalment  Due  date 

Men  $375 

$38 

$413 

$226 

$190  Jan.  20 

Women  375 

18 

393 

206 

190  Jan. 20 

Special 

Academic 

Incidental 

Total 

Due  on  or  before 

fee 

fees 

fees 

date  of  registration 

First  subject 
Each  additional 

$65 

$18 

$83 

$83 

subject 

— 

65 

65 

65 

Bursaries 
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A Toronto  Nursery  Education  Association  Bursary  to  the  value  of  $300  is  being 
offered  during  1969-70  to  students  enrolled  full-time,  whose  area  of  concentration 
in  the  Diploma  Course  is  in  Early  Childhood.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary,  Institute  of  Child  Study. 

In-Course  Bursaries 
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Students  registered  in  the  Institute  who  have  satisfactory  academic  standing 
for  the  year  immediately  preceding  may  apply  for  assistance  from  a limited 
number  of  in-course  bursary  funds  administered  by  the  Office  of  Student  Awards, 
University  of  Toronto.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Institute  of  Child  Study  before  October  15  on  the  regular  University  in-course 
award  form. 
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Ontario  Student  Awards  Programme 

All  students  who  are  residents  of  Ontario  and  who  satisfy  the  admission  require- 
ments of  a Canadian  university  or  an  eligible  post-secondary  institution  in 
Ontario  may  apply  for  an  award  under  this  Programme.  To  receive  an  award  a 
student  must  establish  a need  for  assistance  and  enrol  in  an  eligible  institution 
in  a course  other  than  Divinity  in  the  year  of  award.  An  award  under  this  Pro- 
gramme will  be  made  to  the  extent  of  established  need  in  a combination  of  a 
non-repayable  grant  and  a Canada  Student  Loan.  Application  forms  are  available 
at  secondary  schools  and  all  post-secondary  eligible  institutions. 


Canada  Student  Loans  Plan 


One  of 
members  o 


about  pers 
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Full  details  of  this  Plan  are  available  in  a brochure  issued  by  the  Government 
of  Canada  which  may  be  obtained  at  all  eligible  post-secondary  institutions  and 
secondary  schools  in  Ontario.  Students  not  eligible  under  the  Ontario  Student 
Awards  Programme  may  apply  for  a Canada  Student  Loan  provided  they  are 
attending  an  institution  in  Canada  or  abroad  which  has  been  designated  as  eligible 
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for  Canada  Student  Loans  only.  The  application  form  for  the  Ontario  Student 
Awards  Programme  is  also  used  for  the  Canada  Student  Loans  Plan. 

Ontario  Mental  Health  Bursaries 

Students  wishing  to  work  in  the  field  of  Child  Appraisal  and  Guidance  may 
inquire  of  the  Chairman  of  Student  Affairs  concerning  grants  in  aid  for  their 
second  year  of  study.  Such  aid  is  offered  on  condition  that  the  student  work  in 

I mental  health  settings  in  Ontario  for  a period  of  time  after  Diploma  study  is 
completed. 

HEALTH  SERVICE  AND  REQUIREMENTS 

Since  physical  stamina  and  freedom  from  disabilities  are  essential  for  successful 
work  in  the  school  laboratory,  the  student  is  expected  to  discuss  this  matter  before 
selection  of  his  area  of  concentration. 

In  order  to  work  with  children  it  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  be  in  good 
physical  and  mental  health  and  free  from  any  form  of  infectious  disease.  A certifi- 
cate of  successful  vaccination  against  smallpox  within  the  previous  three  years 
must  be  produced,  otherwise  vaccination  should  be  arranged  for  at  the  University 
Health  Service.  Chest  X-ray  for  Tuberculosis  is  also  required  for  all  students, 
unless  they  produce  proof  of  a normal  chest  X-ray  or  a negative  reaction  to 

I Tuberculin  skin  testing  within  the  previous  six  months. 

Each  student  not  domiciled  in  Canada  must  present  with  his  application  a 
certificate  stating  that  he  is  free  from  disease,  including  Tuberculosis.  Interim 
hospital  insurance  for  three  months  following  his  arrival  in  Canada  is  compulsory. 
Details  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Child  Study. 

The  University  Health  Service  is  located  at  256  Huron  Street.  It  is  open  between 
the  hours  of  9 a.m.  and  5 p.m.  daily  (Saturdays:  9 a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. ).  Physicians’ 
advice  may  be  sought  at  the  Health  Service  or  by  telephoning  the  Infirmary  at 
928-2458,  or  by  calling  928-2011  and  asking  for  Health  Service  Physician. 
Psychiatric  Service  is  obtained  at  2 Bancroft  Street,  phone  928-2441. 

UNIVERSITY  ADVISORY  BUREAU 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  Advisory  Bureau  is  to  provide  a centre  where 
members  of  the  University  community  can  drop  in  on  an  informal  basis  to  talk 
about  personal  and  general  concerns.  The  Bureau  is  located  at  631  Spadina 
Avenue,  on  the  north-east  corner  of  Harbord  and  Spadina,  telephone  928-2684. 

HOUSING  SERVICE 

For  the  convenience  of  those  students  who  are  not  able  to  find  accommodation 
in  the  University  and  College  residences,  the  University  maintains  a listing  of 
rooming  houses,  flats,  apartments  and  houses.  Information  may  be  obtained  through 
the  Housing  Service  office,  University  of  Toronto,  49  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  4, 
telephone  928-2542. 


Off-campus  housing  of  this  nature  is  not  subject  to  University  regulation;  how- 
ever, every  effort  is  taken  to  make  the  information  on  the  accommodation  as 
complete  as  possible  and  students  are  encouraged  to  assist  in  this  effort  by 
reporting  on  the  quality  of  the  accommodation  that  they  have  occupied. 

CAMPUS  CO-OPERATIVE  RESIDENCE,  INC.  offers  residence  and  apartment 
accommodation  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  students.  Total  occupancy  is  300 
in  residence,  half  male,  half  female,  and  50  in  apartments.  Meals  are  provided,  and 
non-residents  are  invited  to  eat  at  the  Co-op  Dining  Rooms.  Since  the  University 
of  Toronto  has  no  official  connection  with  Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  Inc., 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  direct  to: 

Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  Inc. 

341  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto  5,  Ontario 
Tel.  921-3168 

ROCHDALE  COLLEGE  offers  single  and  double  rooms,  suites  and  apartments 
at  reasonable  rates.  Total  accommodation  is  about  850  students,  both  male  and 
female.  A large  cafeteria  is  contained  within  the  building.  Students  may  take 
advantage  of  the  educational  programme  of  Rochdale  College  on  either  a full  or 
part-time  basis  if  they  so  desire.  Rochdale  College  is  operated  on  the  co-operative 
system. 

Since  the  University  of  Toronto  has  no  official  connection  with  Rochdale 
College  all  inquiries  should  be  addressed  direct  to: 

Rochdale  College,  Reservations  Office 
341  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto  5,  Ontario 
Tel.  921-3168 

MARRIED  STUDENTS  APARTMENTS— One  and  two  bedroom  units  are 
available  in  two  high-rise  apartments  within  walking  distance  of  the  University. 
Yearly  leases  are  required.  Brochures  and  application  forms  may  be  obtained 
through  the  Housing  Service  Office,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  4,  Telephone 
928-2542. 

The  ST.  GEORGE  GRADUATE  RESIDENCE,  located  at  321  Bloor  Street 
West,  at  St.  George  Street,  has  accommodation  for  approximately  300  single  gra- 
duate and  post-baccalaureate  students— both  men  and  women.  It  is  open  throughout 
the  entire  year  and  is  administered  by  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  through 
the  Warden,  Dr.  R.  T.  H.  Alden.  Enquiries  concerning  the  residence  are  invited 
and  should  be  directed  to: 

The  Warden 

St.  George  Graduate  Residence 
University  of  Toronto, 

Toronto  5,  Ontario. 

WOMEN  S ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

Women  students  enrolled  at  the  Institute  of  Child  Study  are  eligible  for  the 
Graduate  Programme  of  the  Women’s  Athletic  Association  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Swimming,  tennis,  badminton,  golf,  exercise  and  contemporary  dance  are 
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mong  the  activities  offered.  For  further  information  and  fees  inquire  at  Room 
02  in  the  Benson  Building,  320  Huron  Street,  or  Telephone  928-3441. 


HART  HOUSE 


Hart  House  recreation  and  athletic  facilities  are  available  to  men  students.  For 
arther  information  and  fees  inquire  at  the  Porter’s  desk  or  call  928-2447. 
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LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

The  Institute  maintains  a specialized  library  for  use  of  its  staff,  students  and 
iarents.  It  consists  of  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  and  technical  materials, 
lealing  with  all  aspects  of  child  study  and  its  application.  It  is  necessary  that 
tudents  also  use  University  and  other  professional  library  facilities.  Staff  and 
[raduate  students  from  other  departments  may  use  the  Institute  library. 

RESEARCH  FACILITIES 

The  Institute  of  Child  Study  is  a research  centre  for  the  study  of  children’s 
levelopment.  Facilities  for  conducting  these  studies  include  the  Institute’s  own 
aboratory  school,  St.  George’s,  and  many  associated  centres. 


lalt 


The  laboratory  school,  which  is  made  possible  through  the  support  of  the 
Jniversity  of  Toronto,  registers  children  for  admission  shortly  after  birth.  Each 
'ear  twenty  children  enter  the  junior  nursery  and  most  of  these  continue 
hrough  the  school  to  grade  VI.  St.  George’s  School  is  particularly  suitable  for 
ongitudinal  studies  of  an  intensive  nature  which  focus  on  a relatively  small 
lomogeneous  group  of  subjects.  It  is  also  well  adapted  to  investigating  the  effect 
)f  educational  practices  and  programmes. 
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During  its  forty  years  of  growth,  the  Institute  has  formed  many  associations 
vith  centres  in  the  community  outside  its  own  school.  Research  may  be  carried 
rut  in  these  centres  when  subjects  of  contrasting  types  are  required  or  when 
arger  populations  are  needed. 
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The  Institute  has  continuing  access  to  private  and  elementary  schools  in  the 
mmediate  neighbourhood,  to  schools  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area  on  request, 
to  nursery  schools,  day  nurseries  and  day  care  centres,  to  well  baby  clinics  and 
infant  care  centres.  It  also  has  associations  with  centres  for  handicapped,  retarded, 
disturbed  and  hospitalized  children,  and  other  community  organizations.  Many 
of  these  centres  welcome  students  as  observers  and  researchers. 


MAJOR  AREAS  OF  RESEARCH 

The  major  areas  in  which  research  is  in  progress  are  listed  below.  These  are 
followed  by  the  names  of  the  chief  investigator  ( s ) and  associated  personnel  and  i 
by  the  titles  of  the  main  studies  in  each  area  which  are  currently  being  pursued. 
Studies  which  are  supported  by  the  Ontario  Mental  Health  Foundation  are  marked 
(OMHF);  those  supported  from  the  National  Health  and  Welfare  Grants  (H&W); 
those  studies  whose  subjects  are  mainly  children  registered  in  St.  George’s  School 
of  the  Institute  are  marked  (ICS).  Major  publications  only  are  listed. 

I  Infancy— Professor  Betty  M.  Flint,  Professor  Otto  Weininger,  Miss  Mary 
Kilgour,  Mrs.  Ann  Taylor. 

Studies  in  Progress 

A longitudinal  study  of  maternally  deprived  children  reared  in  an  institution 
during  infancy.  Intensive  records  are  kept  on  31  children  placed  in  adoptive 
or  foster  care  after  a period  of  therapy  within  the  institution  (H&W). 

An  exploration  of  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the  Infant  Security  Scale 
(OMHF). 

Reliability  and  validity  factors  in  infant  testing. 

Publications 

Flint,  Betty  M.  The  Security  of  Infants.  Toronto:  University  of  Toronto 
Press,  1959,  pp.  x,  134. 

The  Child  and  the  Institution:  A Study  of  Deprivation  and  Recovery. 

Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1966,  pp.  200. 

Taylor,  Ann.  Institutionalized  Infants’  Concept  Formation  Ability.  J.  of 
Orthopsychiatry,  Jan.  1968,  Vol.  38,  No.  1. 

Deprived  Infants:  Potential  for  Affective  Adjustment  in  Later  Years. 

J.  of  Orthopsychiatry,  Oct.  1968,  Vol.  38,  No.  5. 

II  Parent  Child  Inter-relationships— Mrs.  Carroll  Davis.  Associate:  Mrs.  Jean  • 
Partridge. 

Studies  in  progress 

The  influence  of  the  child’s  emancipating  in  the  home  on  his  present  and 
future  school  adjustment,  with  emphasis  on  interrelationships  between  home 
mental  health  (emancipation  status)  and  cognitive  and  social  development 
in  school  (OMHF). 

Development  of  the  “Emancipation  Picture  Test”  as  a means  of  ascertaining 
the  child’s  own  feeling  about  independent  action  (OMHF). 

Publications 

Davis,  Carroll.  Room  to  Grow.  Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1966, 
pp.  308.  i tl 

III  Language— Professor  P.  Gamlin,  Professor  O.  Weininger.  Assistant:  Mrs. 
Gail  Bason. 
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Studies  in  Progress 

Investigation  of  linguistic  and  psychological  cues  utilized  in  sentence  com- 
prehension. Training  programmes  for  both  listening  and  reading  comprehen- 
sion skills  will  be  designed. 

Publications 

Suci,  G.,  Ammon,  P.  and  Gamlin,  P.  The  Validity  of  the  Probe-latency 
Technique  for  Assessing  Structure  in  Language.  Language  and  Speech, 
1967,  10,  69-80. 

Gamlin,  P.  Sentence  Processing  as  a Function  of  Syntax,  Short-term 
Memory  Capacity,  The  Meaningfulness  of  the  Stimulus  and  Age.  (in  press) 

IV  Psychological  Security— Professor  M.  F.  Grapko. 

Studies  in  Progress 

Further  validation  studies  of  the  Primary  and  Elementary  Forms  of  the 
Institute  of  Child  Study  Security  Scales. 


Publications 


Blatz,  W.  E.  Human  Security:  Some  Reflections.  Toronto:  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  1966,  pp.  152. 

Grapko,  M.  F.  The  Institute  of  Child  Study  Security  Scale:  Elementary 
Form  (available  from  the  Vocational  Guidance  Bureau,  The  College  of 
Education,  321  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto). 

“The  Construction  of  a Primary  Form  of  the  Institute  of  Child  Study 

Security  Test.”  Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  Child  Study,  1965,  Vol.  27,  No.  4. 

V  The  Relationship  of  Mental  Health  and  Cognitive  Development  in  Young 
Children. 


Professor  Dorothy  Millichamp.  Associates:  Dr.  R.  G.  N.  Laidlaw,  Mrs. 
Carroll  Davis,  Miss  M.  Fletcher,  Miss  D.  McKenzie,  Miss  K.  Fisher,  Mrs. 
G.  de  Roux,  Miss  E.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  A.  Scott  Anthony.  Consultant:  Dr. 
J.  D.  Jackson. 

Studies  in  Progress 

Assessment  of  mental  health  status  at  the  preschool  age  (ICS).  Patterns  of 
cognitive  development  in  normal  children  from  two  to  seven  years.  ( OMHF, 
ICS). 

Studies  in  the  Nursery  School  ( ICS ) . 

Publications 

Millichamp,  D.  “Pre-school  Development  and  Mental  Health.”  Bulletin  of  the 
Institute  of  Child  Study,  Winter  1964-65,  Vol.  26,  nos.  3 and  4. 

VI  Motivation:  Professor  A.  Biemiller. 

Ecological  and  experimental  studies  are  being  planned  to  examine  the  role 
of  competence  motivation  in  educational  settings. 

Development  of  models  of  language  acquisition  and  speech  comprehension. 
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Assessment  of  training  programmes  to  teach  skills  involved  in  speech 
comprehension. 

VII  Nutrition  Studies.  Mrs.  Margaret  Kirkpatrick. 

Studies  in  Progress 

Study  of  eating  habits  related  to  children’s  development  in  the  Nursery 
School.  A method  for  studying  children’s  food  preferences  ( ICS ) . 

Publications 

Kirkpatrick,  M.  Feeding  the  Pre-school  Child.  Toronto:  Copp-Clark,  1963, 

pp.  66. 

VIII  Studies  in  Mental  Health 

Professor  Otto  Weininger. 

Studies  in  Progress 

A project  to  study  the  causes  of  certain  disorders  affecting  children: 

(a)  a study  of  pregnancy  factors  such  as  condition  of  pregnancy,  deli- 
very, environment  and  mother’s  age  and  reproductive  history. 

(b)  the  relation  between  personality  structure  of  mother  and  father  and 
later  behavioural  and  emotional  factors  in  early  childhood  as 
measured  by  criteria  as:  health,  visual-motor  development  and 
intellectual  functioning. 

Body  image  and  its  relationship  to  maturational  development. 

Effectiveness  of  a residential  treatment  programme  for  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children  as  measured  by  a visual-motor  projective  technique. 

A re-evaluation  of  the  concept  of  perceptual  handicap.  The  development 
of  an  instrument  for  measuring  simple  behavioural  and  learning  differences 
in  children  performing  differentially  in  a school  programme. 

Publications 

Weininger,  O.  The  Effect  of  Early  Experience  on  Behavior  and  Growth 
Characteristics.  J.  Comp.  Psychol.,  1956,  49,  1. 

A Theoretical  Framework  for  Childhood  Schizophrenia.  Ont.  Psych. 

Assoc.  Quarterly,  1959. 

Notes  on  Alienation.  Involvement,  1968. 

IX  Reading  Development— Prof.  A.  Biemiller. 

Studies  in  Progress 

Studies  of  the  development  of  the  use  of  contextual  and  graphic  information 
for  word  identification  at  grades  1 through  6.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to 
beginning  and  remedial  readers  ( ICS ) . 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

Members  of  the  Institute  staff  have  published  a number  of  books,  research 
articles  and  guidance  pamphlets.  The  Institute  also  publishes  a quarterly  bulletin, 
Child  Study.  Lists  of  Institute  publications  are  available  on  request. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1969-1970 


THE 

FACULTY  OF  DENTISTRY 

1969 

March 

19- 

Wednesday- 

Annual  examinations— Fourth  Year. 

27 

Thursday 

April 

24- 

Thursday- 

Annual  examinations— First  and  Second 

May 

2 

F rid  ay 

Years. 

May 

5- 

Wednesday- 

Annual  examinations— Third  Year. 

16 

Friday 

May 

19 

Monday 

Victoria  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

May 

30 

Friday 

Convocation. 

June 

27 

Friday 

Clinics  close.  Third  Year  students  finish. 

June 

30 

Monday 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  sup- 

plemental examinations. 

July 

1 

Tuesday 

Dominion  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Aug. 

4 

Monday 

Civic  Holiday.  University  buildings  closed. 

Aug. 

7- 

Thursday - 

Supplemental  and  Qualifying  examinations 

15 

Friday 

( approximate  dates ) . 

Sept. 

1 

Monday 

Labour  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Sept. 

2 

T uesday 

Fourth  Year:  registration  (p.m.) 

Sept. 

3 

W ednesday 

Fourth  Year:  classes  begin. 

Sept. 

11 

Thursday 

First  Year:  registration  (p.m.) 

Sept. 

12 

Friday 

Second  Year:  registration  (a.m.) 
Third  Year:  registration  (p.m.) 

Sept. 

15 

Monday 

First,  Second  and  Third  years:  classes  begin. 

Sept. 

15 

Monday 

Address  by  President  at  2 p.m.  in  Convoca- 

tion Hall.  Lectures  and  Laboratory  classes 
withdrawn  from  1.45  p.m.  to  3.10  p.m. 

Sept. 

30 

Tuesday 

Meeting  of  Faculty  Council,  7 p.m. 

Oct. 

10 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Oct. 

13 

M onday 

Thanksgiving  Day.  University  buildings 

closed. 

Nov. 

11 

T uesday 

Remembrance  Day. 

Nov. 

14 

F riday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Nov.  14,  21 

Fridays 

Autumn  Convocations. 

Nov. 

18 

T uesday 

Meeting  of  Faculty  Council,  7 p.m. 

Dec. 

12 

Fiiday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Dec. 

19 

Friday 

Term  ends  at  5 p.m. 

Dec. 

25 

Thursday 

Christinas  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 
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1970 


Jan. 

1 

Thursday 

New  Year’s  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Jan. 

1 

Thursday 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  ad- 
mission to  Third  and  Fourth  Years. 

Jan. 

5 

Monday 

Second  term  begins. 

Jan. 

9 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Jan. 

27 

Tuesday 

Meeting  of  Faculty  Council,  7 p.m. 

Feb. 

13 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Feb. 

16- 

Monday- 

Study  Week  for  First  and  Second  Years  of 

20 

Friday 

D.D.S.  course. 

March 

1 

Sunday 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  ad- 
mission to  First  and  Second  Years. 

March 

13 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

March 

24 

T uesday 

Meeting  of  Faculty  Council,  7 p.m. 

March 

27 

Friday 

Good  Friday.  University  buildings  closed. 

April 

10 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

May 

5 

T uesday 

Meeting  of  Faculty  Council,  7 p.m. 

May 

8 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

May 

18 

Monday 

Victoria  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

May 

29 

Friday 

Start  of  University  Commencement. 

June 

26 

Friday 

Clinics  close.  Third  Year  students  finish. 

June 

30 

T uesday 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  sup- 
plemental examinations. 

July 

1 

Wednesday 

Dominion  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

Communications  relating  to  standing,  curricula,  instruction  and  examinations 
in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry,  124  Edward  Street,  Toronto  2;  communications  relating  to  entrance 
requirements  and  admission  to  the  course  in  dentistry  are  to  be  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  Faculty  of  Dentistry. 


TEACHING  STAFF-DENTISTRY 


Professors 


Anderson,  P.  G.,  d.d.s. 

Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  and  Director  of  the  Clinic 
Beagrie,  G.  S.,  l.d.s.,  r.c.s.,  f.d.s.,  r.c.s.,  d.d.sc.(edin.  ) 
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Ellis,  R.  G.,  D.D.S.,  M.SC.D.,  F.D.S. , R.C.S.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
Hibberd,  J.  H.,  b.d.s.  ( Melbourne),  d.d.s. (tor.) 

Professor  of  Restorative  Dentistry  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
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Director,  Division  of  Postgraduate  Dental  Education;  Director,  Division 
of  Dental  Research 
Hunter,  H.  A.,  d.d.s.,  m.sc.d. 

Professor  of  Oral  Pathology,  Lecturer  in  Pathology  (Medicine) 

Jackson,  Marjorie,  d.d.s. 

Professor  of  Dentistry;  Director,  Division  of  Dental  Hygiene. 

Kreutzer,  J.,  d.d.s.,  b.sc.d. 

Professor  of  Preventive  Dentistry  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
Locke,  R.  S.,  d.d.s. (tor.),  b.s.(sask. ),  m.s.(pitt.) 

Professor  of  Dental  Anaesthesia  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
MacKay,  W.  D.,  d.d.s. 

Professor  of  Dental  Materials  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
Madlener,  E.  M.,  tandarts(utr.),  d.d.s.,  m.sc.d. 

Professor  of  Bacteriology 

Main,  J.  H.  P.,  b.d.s.(edin.  ),  f.d.s.,  r.c.s.  ( edin.  ),  ph.d.(edin.) 
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Melcher,  A.  H.,  b.d.s.(rand),  h.d.d.(rand),  m.d.s.(rand),  ph.d.(lond.) 
Professor  of  Dentistry 

Pedler,  J.  A.,  b.d.s.,  m.r.c.s.,  l.r.c.p.,  m.d.s.,  f.d.s.,  r.c.s. 

Professor  of  Oral  Diagnosis  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
Poyton,  H.  G.,  l.d.s.,  f.d.s.  ( lond.  ),  h.d.d.  ( edin.  ) 

Professor  of  Dental  Radiology  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 

Smith,  D.  C.,  b.sc.(lond.  ),  m.sc.(lond.  ),  ph.d.(man.  ) 

Professor  of  Dentistry 

Smylski,  P.T.,  d.d.s. ( alta. ) , dip.  oral  surg.,  f.r.c.d.(c) 

Professor  of  Oral  Surgery  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
Ten  Cate,  A.  R.,  b.sc.,  ph.d.,  b.d.s.  ( lond.  ) 

Professor  of  Dentistry;  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy  (Medicine) 
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Goldner,  M.,  b.a.,  m.sc.,  ph.d. 

Associate  Professor  of  Dentistry 
Halderson,  H.,  d.d.s. 

Associate  Professor  of  Orthodontics 
Hare,  G.  C.,  d.d.s.,  f.r.c.d.(c) 

Associate  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  (Endodontics) 

Lewis,  D.  W.,  d.d.s.,  d.d.p.h.,  m.sc.d. 

Chairman,  Department  of  Dental  Public  Health 
Listgarten,  M.  A.,  d.d.s. 

Associate  Professor  of  Dentistry 
MacDonald,  D.  H.  J.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  oral  surg. 

Associate  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery 
McAdam,  D.  B.,  d.d.s. 

Associate  Professor  of  Restorative  Dentistry 
Popovich,  F.,  d.d.s.,  m.sc.d.,  f.r.c.d.(c) 

Associate  Professor  of  Orthodontics 
Posen,  A.  L.,  d.d.s.,  m.s.(ill. ),  f.r.c.d.(c) 

Associate  Professor  of  Orthodontics 
Purdy,  C.  E.,  d.d.s. 

Associate  Professor  of  Dentistry 
Purves,  J.  D.,  d.d.s. 

Associate  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry 
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Storey,  A.  T.,  d.d.s.,  m.s.(mich.  ),  ph.d.(mich.  ) 

Associate  Professor  of  Dentistry,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology 
(Medicine) 

Taichman,  N.  S.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  periodont.,  ph.d. 

Associate  Professor  of  Dentistry 
Zarb,  G.  A.,  b.ch.d.( Malta),  d.d.s. (mich. ),  m.s.(mich. ) 

Associate  Professor  of  Prosthodontics 
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Assistant  Professors 

Anderson,  D.  L.,  d.d.s.,  m.sc.d.,  dip.periodont.,  f.r.c.d.(c) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Periodontology 
Culbert,  M.  R.,  d.d.s.,  f.r.c.d.(c) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Orthodontics 
Dale,  J.  G.,  b.a.,  d.d.s.,  f.r.c.d.(c) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Oral  Anatomy 
Echlin,  R.  E.,  d.d.s. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Dentistry 
Kellam,  F.  G.,  d.d.s. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Dentistry 
Morgan,  G.  A.,  d.d.s. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Dental  Radiology 
Van  de  Mark,  T.  B.,  d.d.s.,  m.d.,  f.r.c.d.(c) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery 


Associates  in  Dentistry 


Adams,  G.  A.  C.,  d.d.s. 

Agate,  T.  E.,  d.d.s. 

Aho,  E.  C.,  D.D.S.,  F.R.C.D.  ( C ) 

Anco,  R.  S.,  b.sc.  phm.,  d.d.s. 
Andrachuk,  P.  P.,  d.d.s. 

Armitage,  J.  M.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  oral  surg., 
F.R.C.D.  (c) 

Arshawsky,  A.  I.,  d.d.s.,  f.r.c.d.(c) 
Badner,  M.  G.,  d.d.s.,  m.sc.d. 

Bartalos,  R.  M.,  d.d.s. 

Bedford,  W.  R.,  d.d.s. 

Beierl,  C.  D.,  d.d.s. 

Bielawski,  J.  I.  J.,  d.d.s. 

Bilkey,  E.  R.  W.,  d.d.s. 

Booker,  R.  E.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  oral  surg. 
Boyes,  M.  G.,  d.d.s. 

Boyko,  R.,  d.d.s.,  m.sc.d. 

Branscombe,  E.  S.,  d.d.s. 

Breen,  R.  E.,  d.d.s. 

Brown,  A.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  oral  surg., 
f.r.c.d.  (c) 

Brown,  M.,  d.d.s. 

Buder,  H.  E.,  d.d.s. 

Burns,  F.  B.,  d.d.s. 

Cernavskis,  N.,  d.m.d.(muns.  ), 

D.D.S.  ( TOR.  ) , M.SC.D.  ( TOR.  ) 

Chalmers,  J.  A.,  d.d.s. 

Chalmers,  J.  C.,  d.d.s. 

Chappie,  A.  W.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  periodont. 

Charlebois,  M.  A.,  d.d.s. 


Chiang,  D.,  d.d.s. 

Chong,  D.  V.,  d.d.s.,  m.sc.d. 

Clarke,  A.  J.,  b.sc.(lond.  ),  d.d.s. 
Cowan,  D.,  d.d.s. 

Dale,  A.,  b.a.,  d.d.s. 

Dean,  P.  W.,  d.d.s. 

Delia,  R.  F.,  b.ch.d.(  malta),  d.d.s., 

DIP.  ORTHODONT.,  M.SC.D. 

Direnfeld,  V.  N.,  d.d.s.,  m.s.(ill.  ) 
Dover,  W.  R.,  d.d.s.,  b.sc.d. 

Duncan,  J.  C.,  b.d.s.(dub. ),  d.d.s., 
dip.  paedodont.,  m.sc.d. 

Dunlop,  R.  B.,  d.d.s. 

Ellis,  R.  L.,  d.d.s.,  d.d.p.h. 

Feldman,  A.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  orthodont. 

m.sc.d.,  f.r.c.d. (c) 

Ferguson,  H.  A.,  d.d.s. 

Ferguson,  J.  A.,  d.d.s. 

Finlayson,  R.  H.,  d.d.s. 

Fleming,  W.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  periodont., 

F.R.C.D.  ( C ) 

Fleming,  W.  A.  E.,  d.d.s. 

Freedman,  H.  L.,  d.d.s.,  dip. 

PERIODONT. 

Frost,  L.  J.,  D.D.S.,  M.D. (dal.) 

Gaik,  L.,  d.d.s. 

Gajda,  J.  Z.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  oral  surg., 
f.r.c.d.(c) 

Gilbert,  V.  P.,  d.d.s. (mcg), 

DIP.  ORTHODONT. 
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Golden,  R.,  d.d.s 
Golden,  S.,  d.d.s.,  f.r.c.d.(c) 

Green,  R.  O.,  d.d.s. 

Grose,  R.,  d.d.s. 

Hamilton,  R.  M.,  d.d.s., 

DIP.  ORTHODONT. 

Hancock,  G.  L.,  d.d.s. 

Hanna,  J.  M.,  d.d.s. 

Hare,  G.  E.,  d.d.s. 

Hemrend,  B.,  d.d.s.,  m.sc.d. 

Hicks,  J.  K.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  periodont. 
Histrop,  A.  E.,  d.d.s. 

Hooks,  E.  B.,  d.d.s. 

Hudgins,  W.  B.,  d.d.s. 

Hugill,  R.  A.,  d.d.s.,  b.sc.d. 

James,  G.  A.,  b.d.s.(glas.), 

DIP.  ORTHODONT.  (r.C.S.),  F.D.S., 
R.C.S.,  M.D.S.(GLAS.) 

Kamienski,  M.  A.,  d.d.s. 

Kaye,  C.  E.,  d.d.s.  (mcg.) 

Keen,  M.  M.,  b.d.s.(lond.) 

Kerr,  J.  K.,  d.d.s. 

Kidd,  H.  R.,  d.d.s. 

Kowalchuk,  P.  W.,  d.d.s. 

Kreuger,  V.  D.,  d.d.s. 

Krupanszky,  J.,  d.m.d.  ( eklangen  ) , 
d.d.s.  (tor.) 

Lackie,  F.  C.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  periodont., 

F.R.C.D.  ( C ) 

Landsberg,  R.  L.,  d.d.s.,  m.sc.d., 
F.R.C.D.  (c) 

Langenholt,  E.,  d.d.s. 

Langmaid,  J.  A.,  d.d.s.,  f.r.c.d.  ( c ) 
Levin,  H.  J.,  d.d.s. 

Levine,  N.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  paedodont., 

M.SC.D.,  F.R.C.D.(C) 

Lie,  G.,  D.D.S.,  DIP.  ORTHODONT. 

Linghome,  J.  G.,  d.d.s., 

DIP.  PERIODONT.,  F.R.C.D.  (c) 

Maclaren,  Mrs.  C.  M.,  b.sc. 

Marshall,  G.  M.,  d.d.s. 

McColeman,  W.  J.,  d.d.s. 

MacDonald,  H.  W.,  d.d.s. 

McDowell,  J.  F.,  d.d.s.,  b.sc.d. 
McKee,  D.  M.,  d.d.s. 

McKegney,  R.  S.,  d.d.s. 

McMorran,  G.  L.,  d.d.s. 

McNeice,  E.  J.,  d.d.s. 


Medwecki,  A.  W.,  d.d.s. 

Mills,  W.  H.,  D.D.S.,  DIP.  PERIODONT. 
Moran,  R.  L.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  paedodont. 
Moreau,  M.  E.,  d.d.s. 

Morreale,  J.  P.,  d.d.s. 

Mullett,  J.  H.,  d.d.s. 

Nattress,  J.  A.,  d.d.s. 

Newman,  S.,  d.d.s.  (dalh.),  f.r.c.d.(c) 
Nordine,  M.  C.,  b.a.(sask.  ),  d.d.s. 
Ovens,  V.  A.,  d.d.s. 

Paszti,  M.,  d.d.s.,  m.sc.d. 

Peloso,  P.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  orthodont. 
Pepper,  H.  E.,  d.d.s. 

Pequegnat,  J.  P.,  d.d.s. 

Perdicaris,  J.,  d.d.s. 

Phillips,  J.  M.,  d.d.s.,  b.sc.d. 

Pulver,  F.,  d.d.s.,  m.s.(mich.  ), 

F.R.C.D.  ( c ) 

Purves,  W.  T.,  d.d.s. 

Reynolds,  C.,  d.d.s.,  m.sc.d. 
Richardson,  B.  A.,  b.a.,  d.d.s.,  dip. 

PAEDODONT. 

Roberts,  M.,  d.d.s.,  f.r.c.d.(c) 

Rosen,  S.,  d.d.s. 

Rowntree,  G.  T.,  d.d.s. 

Sakarya,  M.,  d.d.m.(istan.), 
d.d.s.  ( tor.  ) 

Saunders,  M.,  d.d.s. 

Schacher,  V.  R.,  d.d.s. 

Scott,  G.  K.,  D.D.S. 

Scott,  P.  A.,  D.D.S. 

Sera,  M.  E.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  orthodont. 
Sevic,  E.,  d.d.s. 

Sim,  J.,  d.d.s. 

Smith,  A.  D.,  d.d.s. 

Solomon,  A.  H.,  b.d.s.(rand.) 

Sonley,  E.  G.,  d.d.s. 

Spinks,  G.  W.,  d.d.s. 

Starr,  R.  M.,  d.d.s. 

Stewart,  J.  D.,  d.d.s. (mcg.) 

Sultmanis,  G.,  d.d.s. (mcg.) 

Tait,  A.  J.,  d.d.s. 

Taliano,  A.  D.,  d.d.s. 

Teider,  R.  V.,  d.d.s. 

Tenute,  J.  J.  P.,  d.d.s. 

Teskey,  D.  C.,  d.d.s. 

Thomson,  A.  H.,  d.d.s.,  f.r.c.d. (c) 
Tile,  H.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  orthodont. 
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Torneck,  C.  D.,  d.d.s. 
Turner,  J.  L.,  d.d.s. 
Twible,  B.  M.,  d.d.s. 
Vogl,  H.,  D.D.S. 
Wainwright,  R.  J.,  d.d.s. 
Walker,  E.  S.,  d.d.s. 
Watson,  R.  M.,  d.d.s. 


Weiler,  R.,  d.d.s. 

Weinberg,  S.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  oral  surg., 
f.r.c.d.(c) 

Williams,  J.  R.,  d.d.s. 

Winnick,  A.,  d.d.s.,  f.r.c.d.(c) 
Woods,  W.  G.,  D.D.S.,  F.R.C.D.  ( C ) 


Demonstrators 


Aquilina,  P.  J.,  d.d.s. 

Baker,  G.  I.,  d.d.s. 

Banting,  W.  A.,  d.d.s. 

Becker,  J.,  d.d.s.,  m.s.(ill.) 

Bell,  P.,  d.d.s. 

Browes,  G.  H.,  d.d.s. 

Bulchak,  W.  B.,  d.d.s.  (mcg.  ) 
Chapnick,  P.,  d.d.s. 

Cipparone,  E.  A.,  d.d.s. 

Druck,  J.  S.,  d.d.s. 

Eckler,  G.  S.,  d.d.s. 

Fairley,  R.  C.,  d.d.s. 

Goldman,  S.  K.,  d.d.s., 

DIP.  PERIODONT. 

Gryfe,  J.  H.,  d.d.s. 

Hisaki,  E.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  orthodont. 
Hindi,  J.  B.,  d.d.s. 

Ikse,  A.,  d.d.s. 

Jack,  R.  N.,  D.D.S.,  DIP.  PERIODONT., 
F.R.C.D.(c) 

Joe,  A.,  D.D.S.,  DIP.  ORTHODONT. 

Kaye,  J.  G.,  d.d.s. 

Kondracki,  M.  L.,  d.d.s. 


Kopel,  M.,  d.d.s. 

Lawson,  R.  C.,  d.d.s. 

Layug,  B.,  d.d.m.(phil.), 

DIP.  PAEDODONT. 

Lyon,  D.  F.,  d.d.s. 

Levinson,  K.  I.,  d.d.s. 

Mecklinger,  M.  G.,  d.d.s. 

Munroe,  C.  S.,  d.d.s.,  b.sc.d. 

O’Brien,  D.  J.,  d.d.s. 

Ostaff,  P.  J.,  d.d.s. 

Poss,  Mrs.  R.,  DIP.  DENT.  HYGIENE 
Perlmutter,  G.,  d.d.s. 

Potashin,  H.,  d.d.s. 

Rand,  M.  R.,  d.d.s. 

Sexton,  R.  J.,  d.d.s. 

Sinclair,  W.  J.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  orthodont. 
Sparrow,  G.  E.,  d.d.s. 

Taub,  H.,  d.d.s. 

Tucker,  S.  P.,  d.d.s. 

Verbic,  Z.  A.  S.,  d.s.( Ljubljana), 
d.d.s. 

Zosky,  J.  G.,  d.d.s. 


Lecturers 

Emery,  G.,  m.d. 

Johnson,  R.,  m.d. 

Moses,  C.  H.,  d.d.s.,  f.r.c.d.(c) 

Palmer,  J.  A.,  m.d.,  f.r.c.s.(c),  f.a.c.s. 
Pepper,  J.  B.,  d.d.s. 

Pownall,  K.  F.,  d.d.s. 

Shaw,  A.  G.,  m.d.,  f.r.c.s.  ( c ) 

Sturtridge,  W.  C.,  d.d.s.,  m.d. 

Way,  D.  C.,  d.d.s.,  m.s.(mich. ),  f.r.c.d. (c) 
York,  J.  E.,  d.a.,  m.r.c.s.,  l.r.c.p.,  f.r.c.p.(c) 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH 


In  1868  the  legislature  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  passed  the  Act  Respecting 
Dentistry  (31  Victoria  Cap.  37)  incorporating  the  members  of  the  dental 
profession  in  the  Province  as  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario 
with  the  dual  function  of  teaching  and  licensing. 

The  School  of  Dentistry  of  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  was 
established  in  1875.  In  1888  the  College  became  affiliated  with  the  University 
of  Toronto,  which  established  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  At  the 
University  convocation  on  April  22,  1889,  the  profession  of  dentistry  was  for 
the  first  time  actively  represented  among  the  body  of  graduates,  when  twenty- 
five  candidates  were  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 

On  July  1,  1925,  the  School  of  Dentistry  became  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Sturgeons  relinquishing 
to  the  University  its  function  as  a teaching  body  and  retaining  its  function  as 
the  licensing  body  for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Until  1906  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  and 
for  the  title  of  Licentiate  of  Dental  Surgery  were  held  separately.  From  1906  to 
1925  the  University  and  the  College  conducted  joint  examinations.  Upon  the 
creation  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  in  1925,  the  College  agreed  that  the  Uni- 
versity should  conduct  all  examinations,  and  forward  to  the  College  annually  a 
list  of  those  candidates  for  the  Ontario  licence  who  had  met  the  conditions 
prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  as  a preliminary  to  the 
issuance  of  the  licence  to  practise  in  Ontario,  and  the  examination  record  of  such 
other  candidates  as  at  the  request  of  the  Board  had  been  examined  by  the 
Faculty. 

After  its  establishment  in  1875,  the  School  of  Dentistry  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario  was  opened  in  two  rented  rooms  at  46  Church 
Street,  Toronto,  with  a staff  of  two  professors  and  six  clinical  instructors  and 
demonstrators.  In  1878  the  School  was  moved  to  the  southwest  comer  of 
Victoria  and  Richmond  Streets,  with  quarters  consisting  of  four  rented  rooms. 
In  1886  it  was  transferred  to  13  Louisa  Street,  where  the  two  upper  floors  were 
rented  (four  rooms  in  all),  and  by  1893  the  entire  building,  consisting  of  six 
rooms  and  basement,  was  taken  over.  Early  in  1895  it  was  decided  that  the 
School  should  have  a building  of  its  own.  Accordingly  a four-storey  building  at 
93  College  Street  was  erected,  and  was  officially  opened  on  October  1,  1896. 
Within  six  years  these  premises  were  found  inadequate  and  were  enlarged  in 
1902.  The  School  remained  in  this  building  until  1909  when,  to  permit  the 
erection  of  the  Toronto  General  Hospital,  it  was  moved  to  a comer  situation  at 
230  College  Street  (which  at  that  time  was  numbered  240),  and  in  1920  the 
building  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  east  wing.  The  Dental  Building, 
as  it  then  stood,  was  134'  X 96',  and  covered  six  floors. 

The  course  in  Dental  Nursing,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  training  young 
women  to  qualify  as  assistants  to  dental  practitioners,  was  established  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  in  1919.  Upon  the  creation  of  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry  in  1925,  this  course  of  instruction  was  also  taken  over  by  it,  although 
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the  College  continued  to  award  the  diplomas.  In  1936  the  University  established 
the  diploma  in  Dental  Nursing,  and  the  College  then  discontinued  its  diploma. 

The  plan  of  arranging  for  extramural  lectures  to  Dental  graduates  was 
initiated  by  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario  in  the  winter  of 
1920-21  and  has  been  in  operation  ever  since.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry  the  lectures  became  a co-operative  effort  of  the  College 
and  Faculty. 

On  June  5,  1914,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  honoris  causa  was  conferred 
upon  James  Branston  Willmott,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  joint  conven- 
tion of  the  British  Dental  Association,  the  Canadian  Dental  Association,  and  the 
Ontario  Dental  Association,  in  Toronto,  at  a special  convocation  called  for  the 
purpose  on  August  11,  1932,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  honoris  causa  was 
conferred  upon  the  president  of  the  British  Dental  Association,  George  North- 
croft,  O.B.E.,  L.D.S.,  R.C.S.  (Eng.),  upon  Charles  Nelson  Johnson,  M.A., 
D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry,  Chicago  College  of  Dentistry,  and 
upon  Albert  Edward  Webster,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry, 
Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario,  1915  to  1923.  On  June  7,  1945, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  honoris  causa  was  conferred  upon  Ashley  Wood- 
ward Lindsay,  D.D.S.,  M.Sc.  (Dent.),  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  of 
West  China  Union  University. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Dentistry  was  established  on  April  8, 
1927,  that  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dentistry  on  June  8,  1927,  the  diploma  in 
Dental  Public  Health  on  April  14,  1944,  the  diplomas  in  Dental  Oral  Surgery 
and  Anaesthesia,  Orthodontics,  and  Periodontics  on  December  14,  1945,  and 
the  diploma  in  Pedodontics  on  June  22,  1949. 

In  1941,  and  again  in  1942,  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  National 
Defence,  a six  months’  course  was  given  to  dental  technicians  in  the  Canadian 
Dental  Corps. 

Aptitude  tests  for  First  Year  applicants  were  instituted  in  1942;  and  in  1944 
they  were  made  to  include  also  applicants  for  advanced  standing  in  the  Second 
Year.  Later  it  was  decided  to  exempt  from  these  tests  students  entering  with 
advanced  standing. 

With  session  1943-44,  to  meet  the  need  for  dental  officers  in  the  Canadian 
Dental  Corps,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  National  Defence,  an 
accelerated  course  was  introduced  into  all  classes  except  the  First  Year.  Under 
this  programme  the  summer  vacation  period  was  reduced  to  six  weeks,  thus 
permitting  the  work  of  the  Second  to  Fifth  Years  to  be  completed  within  three 
calendar  years. 

In  session  1945-46  a special  matriculation  for  active  service  personnel  was 
adopted,  as  outlined  in  the  calendar  for  session  1946-47. 

In  session  1945-46  a Combined  First-Second  Year  was  formed  of  Canadian 
Dental  Corps  ex-servicemen  who  had  been  graded  as  either  Group  A or 
Group  B dental  technicians  in  the  Army.  This  class  was  excused  from  the 
following  First  (Predental)  Year  subjects:  drawing,  dental  technology,  dental 
bibliography,  English,  first  aid,  hygiene,  preventive  dentistry;  and  from  the 
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following  Second  (First  Dental)  Year  subjects:  organic  chemistry,  dental 
technology,  dental  metallurgy,  mineralogy,  English,  operative  dentistry,  preven- 
tive dentistry  and  prosthodontia.  Of  these  Second  (First  Dental)  Year  subjects, 
the  organic  chemistry,  dental  technology,  dental  metallurgy,  operative  dentistry, 
and  a part  of  prosthodontia  were  required  to  be  taken  in  the  Second  Dental 
Year  of  session  1946-47.  A second  (and  final)  similar  Combined  Predental-First 
Dental  Year  was  formed  in  session  1946-47,  under  the  same  conditions. 

With  session  1946^47  the  nomenclature  of  the  classes  was  changed  as  follows: 
First  Year  became  Predental  Year;  Second  Year  became  First  Dental  Year; 
Third  Year,  Second  Dental  Year;  Fourth  Year,  Third  Dental  Year;  and  Fifth 
Year  became  Fourth  Dental  Year. 

With  session  1947-48  the  Predental  year  was  recognized  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  as  applying  towards  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  July  1948  the  last  of  the  wartime  accelerated  course  classes  graduated. 

On  April  10,  1950,  Tau  Tau  Chapter  of  Omicron  Kappa  Upsilon  Honor 
Fraternity  was  established  in  the  Faculty. 

In  session  1951-52  the  Diploma  in  Dental  Hygiene  was  established. 

In  session  1952-53  the  Diploma  in  Dental  Nursing  was  replaced  by  the 
Certificate  in  Dental  Nursing. 

In  session  1955-56  the  Predental  year  became  the  Preprofessional  year. 

In  session  1956-57  the  requirement  for  admission  to  the  course  in  Dental 
Nursing  was  changed  from  Ontario  Grade  XII  to  9 papers  of  Grade  XIII. 

The  Cornerstone  of  the  new  dental  building  at  124  Edward  Street  was  laid 
by  The  Honourable  L.  M.  Frost,  Q.C.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Premier  of  Ontario,  on 
July  29, 1958. 

The  New  Building  for  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
was  formally  opened  on  November  25,  1959,  by  Premier  Frost.  On  this  occasion, 
at  a Special  Convocation,  the  University  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
honoris  causa  upon  Willard  Corwin  Fleming,  D.D.S.,  D.Sc.,  Dean  of  the 
Faoulty  of  Dentistry,  University  of  California;  upon  Arnold  Denbow  Alfred 
Mason,  D.D.S.,  Dean  Emeritus,  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Toronto; 
and  upon  Martin  Amsler  Rushton,  M.A.,  B.Ch.,  M.D.,  F.D.R.C.S.,  Odont.  D., 
Professor  of  Dental  Medicine,  University  of  London. 

In  1960  the  Dental  Nursing  course  was  discontinued,  and  after  1962-63  the 
Preprofessional  Year  was  no  longer  offered  at  the  Faculty. 

In  1969  the  Dental  Hygiene  course  was  opened  to  male  applicants. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  DENTAL  EDUCATION  IN  ONTARIO 


1868—  The  Act  Respecting  Dentistry  (31  Victoria  Cap  37)  passed. 

All  persons  being  British  subjects  by  birth  or  naturalization,  who  had 
been  constantly  engaged  for  five  years  and  upwards  next  preceding  the 
passing  of  the  Act  in  established  office  practice  of  the  Profession  of 
Dentistry  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  were  granted  the  title  of  Licentiate 
of  Dental  Surgery. 

All  persons  being  British  subjects  by  birth  or  naturalization,  who  were 
engaged  at  the  time  of  passing  of  this  Act,  in  the  Profession  of  Dentistry, 
or  who,  not  having  been  residents  in  Ontario,  had  three  years’  experience 
in  the  practice  of  Dentistry,  were  required  to  pass  the  prescribed 
examinations. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of 
Ontario  was  constituted  the  Provincial  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  for 
Ontario. 

1869—  Any  person  commencing  the  study  of  Dentistry  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act  was  required  to  attend  one  session  at  a Dental  College.  Two  years’ 
indentureship. 

1872— Matriculation  examination  held  by  members  of  the  Board  at  Kingston, 
Toronto,  and  Hamilton  in  Orthography,  English  History  and  Composi- 
tion, English  Grammar,  Geography  and  Arithmetic. 

1875—  Three  years’  indentureship. 

The  School  of  Dentistry  of  the  R.C.D.S.  opened  it  first  session  in 
November. 

1876—  Two  years  at  the  School  of  Dentistry  of  the  R.C.D.S. 

Two  years’  indentureship. 

1878— High  School  Entrance  certificate  for  matriculation. 

1880— High  School  Intermediate  certificate  for  matriculation. 

1882— Two  and  one-half  years’  indentureship. 

1888— Non-professional  Third  Class  certificate  for  matriculation. 

Three  years’  indentureship. 

Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  affiliated  with  University  of  Toronto, 
and  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  established. 

1892— Three  sessions  at  the  School  of  Dentistry  of  the  Royal  College  of  Dental 
Surgeons. 

Three  and  one-half  years’  indentureship. 

1896— Arts  matriculation.  Department  Junior  Matriculation  or  Second  Class 
Teachers’  Certificate  including  Latin  required  for  the  R.C.D.S.  matricu- 
lation. 

1903— Four  sessions  at  the  School  of  Dentistry  of  the  Royal  College  of  Dental 
Surgeons. 

1908— Compulsory  indentureship  abolished,  except  between  third  and  fourth 
years. 

1912— Compulsory  indentureship  entirely  abolished. 

1914  to  1918— The  First  Great  War. 
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1917 —Special  Sergeants’  Course  (February)  for  the  purpose  of  training  ser- 
geants for  the  Canadian  Army  Dental  Corps. 

Sergeant’s  Matriculation:  Second  Class  Teachers’  Certificate,  or  eight 
papers.  Junior  Matriculation. 

Regular  Session:  Required  that  all  subjects  of  R.C.D.S.  matriculation  be 
completed  before  enrolment. 

Enlisted  Candidates  admitted  on  Second  Class  Teachers’  Certificate,  or 
eight  papers,  Junior  Matriculation. 

1919—  Five-year  course  established.  Three  hundred  and  twenty,  mostly  war 
veterans,  enrolled  in  four-year  course;  other  applicants,  including  partial 
matriculants,  registered  in  five-year  course. 

Twelve  months  or  more  of  satisfactory  service  in  the  Canadian  Army 
Dental  Corps  entitled  candidates  to  cover  subjects  of  four-year  course 
in  three  sessions. 

Course  in  Dental  Nursing,  one  year,  established. 

1920—  War  veterans  and  candidates  with  standing  higher  than  Junior  Matricu- 
lation admitted  to  four-year  course. 

1921—  War  veterans  who  had  served  one  year  or  more  on  an  active  front 
admitted  to  four-year  courses.  Five-year  course  compulsory  for  all  other 
candidates. 

Summer  Session  (six  weeks)  or  Indentureship  (three  months)  com- 
pulsory between  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

1922—  One  year  in  Arts  at  a Provincial  University  accepted  for  admission  to 
the  Second  Year  of  the  five-year  course. 

Special  concessions  to  returned  soldiers  discontinued. 

1923—  Matriculation:  Pass  Matriculation  (Middle  School)  in  subjects  of  English, 
History,  Mathematics,  Latin,  Experimental  Science  (Physics  and  Chemis- 
try), and  one  of  Greek,  German,  French,  Italian  or  Spanish  (preferably 
French). 

1925— The  School  of  Dentistry  became  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 

1927— Honour  Matriculation  (equivalent  to  one  year  in  Arts)  in  addition  to 
Pass  Matriculation  required  for  entrance. 

Two  years  in  Arts  at  a Provincial  University  accepted  for  admission  to 
the  Second  Year  of  the  five-year  course  if  English,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
and  Biology  were  included  in  Arts  Course. 

Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dentistry  and  Master  of  Science  in 
Dentistry  established. 

1939— 1945— The  Second  Great  War. 

1942— Aptitude  tests  instituted  for  all  applying  for  registration  in  the  First  Year. 

1944—  Aptitude  tests  instituted  for  all  applying  for  admission  with  advanced 
standing  in  the  Second  Year. 

Diploma  in  Dental  Public  Health  established. 

1945—  Special  matriculation  for  active  service  personnel  introduced.  (For 
particulars  see  1946-47  calendar. ) 

1946— Diplomas  in  Dental  Oral  Surgery  and  Anaesthesia,  Orthodontics  and 
Periodontics  established. 
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1947— Predental  Year  recognized  by  Faculty  of  Arts  for  B.A.  degree. 

1949— Diploma  in  Pedodontics  established. 

1951—  Diploma  in  Dental  Hygiene  established. 

1952—  Certificate  in  Dental  Nursing  established  and  Diploma  in  Dental  Nursing 
discontinued. 

1954— The  abbreviations  B.Sc.(Dent. ) and  M.Sc.(Dent. ) changed  to  B.Sc.D. 
and  M.Sc.D.  respectively. 

1956— Admission  to  course  in  Dental  Nursing  changed  to  nine  papers  of 
Ontario  Grade  13. 

1960— One-year  Dental  Nursing  Course  discontinued. 

1963— Preprofessional  Year  no  longer  offered  at  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry. 
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DEGREES  AND  DIPLOMAS  IN  DENTISTRY 

1.  The  degrees  in  Dentistry  are: 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery— D.D.S. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dentistry— B.Sc.D. 

Master  of  Science  in  Dentistry— M.Sc.D. 

The  diplomas  in  Dentistry  are: 

Dental  Public  Health 

Oral  Surgery  and  Anaesthesia 

Orthodontics 

Periodontics 

Paedodontics 

DOCTOR  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY 

2.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  is  the  regular  degree  to  which 
a candidate  is  admitted  upon  the  completion  of  the  undergraduate  course  in 
Dentistry,  and  it  is  recognized  by  dental  licensing  boards  as  evidence  of 
graduation,  although  it  does  not  of  itself  confer  the  right  to  practise  Dentistry. 
(See  index  for  section  on  Licence  for  Dental  Practice.) 

3.  The  dental  course  is  designed  to  unify  the  cultural  subjects,  fundamental 
sciences  and  dental  studies,  as  it  is  believed  that  cultural,  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional development  cannot  be  sharply  differentiated,  but  should  proceed 
concurrently  throughout  the  entire  dental  course. 

ADMISSION  TO  FIRST  YEAR 


Applications  for  admission  to  first  year  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Faculty  Secretary  by  March  1.  Applications  received  after  that  date  will 

not  be  considered. 


4.  Registration  is  offered  to  approximately  125  students  in  the  First  Year 
on  the  basis  of: 

(a)  academic  standing  and  ability  as  indicated  by  the  certificates  submitted; 

( b ) character  and  fitness  for  the  course  in  Dentistry. 

5.  Procedure  for  Application 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Faculty  of  Dentistry, 
124  Edward  Street,  Toronto  2.  Applications  should  be  completed  and  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  so  that  they  are  received  by  March  1.  All  certificates 
then  available  should  be  sent  with  the  application;  all  certificates  issued  after 
that  date  should  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  possible.  Applications  should  not  be 
submitted  earlier  than  October  1. 

6.  Candidates  must  submit,  for  all  universities  and  colleges  attended  for  any 
period  of  time,  official  transcripts  of  record  indicating  all  courses  studied,  the 
grades  secured  in  each  (whether  passes  or  failures)  and  statements  of  honour- 
able dismissal.  Candidates  may  also  be  requested  to  supply  a Calendar  of 
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each  university  attended.  The  information  given  should  also  account  for  any 
years  not  at  school. 

It  is  the  candidate’s  responsibility  to  complete  his  application  by  providing 
all  necessary  documents  punctually.  Transcripts  and  certificates  for  previous 
years  are  due  at  the  time  of  application;  transcripts  for  the  current  year  must 
be  submitted  immediately  they  become  available  and  no  later  than  June  30. 
Applications  remaining  incomplete  after  that  date  will  be  deemed  withdrawn. 

Applicants  for  admission  should  regard  holding  the  published  admission 
requirements  as  meaning  only  that  they  are  eligible  for  selection  to  the  course. 
Under  the  University’s  admission  practices,  school  records  and  reports  and 
other  evidence  of  the  student’s  ability  are  taken  into  account. 


7.  Admission  Requirements,  First  Year 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  First  Year  must  have  obtained  clear  standing 
in  a university  programme  at  a level  beyond  Ontario  Grade  13.  Their  studies 
should  include  at  least  one  full  year  of  a regular  degree  programme,  and  must 
include  the  following  subjects  at  a level  beyond  Grade  13: 

Zoology  Chemistry  Physics 


Suitable  programmes  are  offered  by  most  Ontario  universities.  The  year 
must  be  completed  by  the  inclusion  of  other  courses  as  prescribed  by  the  uni- 
versity attended:  usually  mathematics  is  co-required  by  these  sciences,  and 
English  is  a desirable  option  if  available.  Students  attending  universities  where 
no  first-year  Zoology  is  offered  may  substitute  Biology. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  this  preparatory  year  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
but  students  who  prefer  to  do  so  should  enrol  in  First  Year  Arts  and  Science 
and  take  the  following  courses: 

100  or  120 
120 

120  or  130  or  135 
as  co-required  by  these  sciences 
( English  is  desirable ) 

Students  at  Scarborough  College  of  the  University  of  Toronto  will  find  a some- 
what different  course  structure,  and  should  substitute  Biology  Al,  Chemistry 
Al,  and  Physics  Al  for  the  above  sciences. 

Applicants  who  have  taken  their  post-secondary  education  outside  Canada 
are  required  to  hold  a Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  or  similar 
university  degree. 

All  candidates  are  required  to  take  the  dental  aptitude  tests  conducted  by 
the  Canadian  Dental  Association  (and  in  the  United  States  by  the  American 
Dental  Association).  Information  on  the  tests  will  be  issued  with  the  Faculty’s 
application  forms  or  may  be  obtained  direct  from  the  Canadian  Dental  Asso- 
ciation, 234  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  5. 


Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Mathematics 
One  other  subject 


8.  Ontario  Grade  13 

High  school  students  should  note  that  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  does  not 
specify  any  particular  subjects  or  standing  at  the  Grade  13  level.  They  should 
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plan  their  Grade  13  programmes  so  that  they  meet  the  admission  requirements 
of  whatever  university  course  they  will  take  in  qualifying  for  admission  to  the 
Faculty.  Grade  13  Certificates  (or  equivalent)  should,  however,  be  submitted 
with  applications. 

To  guide  students  from  other  provinces,  the  following  certificates  or  courses 
are  usually  considered  to  be  the  equivalent  of  Ontario  Grade  13: 

Alberta,  Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,  Saskatchewan— Grade  12 

British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick— Grade  13 

Newfoundland— First  Year  Memorial  University 

Prince  Edward  Island— First  Year  University  course  at  Prince  of  Wales 
College 

Quebec— Senior  High  School  Leaving  Certificate;  English  Catholic  Senior 
High  School  Leaving  Certificate  (Fifth  Year  High-Grade  12) 

9.  Mature  Students 

( a ) Admission  Regulations 

Candidates  of  mature  age  (25  years  or  older  on  October  1 of  the  session  to 
which  admission  is  sought)  who  have  lived  in  Ontario  for  a minimum  period 
of  one  year,  and  are  normally  resident  in  Ontario,  may  request  special  con- 
sideration if  they  have  not  completed  in  full  the  published  admission  require- 
ments. Such  applicants  must  submit  a birth  certificate  at  the  time  of  application. 

( b ) Probationary  Status 

Candidates  accepted  by  the  Senate’s  Committee  on  Admissions  as  mature 
students  are  admitted  on  probation.  They  must  obtain  standing  in  their  first 
year  of  study  in  order  to  have  their  probationary  status  removed.  If  they  do 
not  obtain  standing  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  repeat  the  year  or  to  enroll 
in  any  other  course  in  the  University  of  Toronto  until  they  present  in  full  the 
published  admission  requirements. 

(c)  It  is  only  in  exceptional  circumstances  that  a candidate  aged  30  years 
or  more  will  be  admitted  to  the  First  Year. 

10.  Admission  Regulations  concerning  candidates  who  have  previously  failed 
in  University  work. 

(a)  A candidate  who,  on  one  occasion  has  failed  to  secure  the  right  to 
advance  to  a higher  year  at  the  University  of  Toronto  or  at  any  other  institution 
of  higher  learning,  may  be  eligible  for  selection  to  the  University  of  Toronto 
subject  to  warning  of  probable  required  withdrawal  from  his  Faculty  and 
possible  debarment  from  the  University  on  a second  failure. 

( b ) A student  who  on  two  occasions  has  failed  to  secure  the  right  to  advance 
to  a higher  year  at  the  University  of  Toronto  will  normally  be  refused  readmis- 
sion to  his  Faculty  and  may  be  debarred  from  registration  in  any  division  of 
the  University  of  Toronto.  Candidates  with  two  such  failures  at  other  institu- 
tions will  normally  be  refused  admission. 

11.  English  Facility  Requirements 

All  applicants  whose  previous  education  has  been  in  a language  other  than 
English  are  required  to  submit  evidence  of  facility  in  English.  The  following 
evidence  is  acceptable : 
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(a)  The  University  of  Michigan  Language  Test.  This  test  is  available  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  for  residents  of  the  Toronto  area.  Enquiries  about 
writing  the  test  in  Toronto  should  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 

( b ) The  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  English  issued  by  the  Universities  of 
Cambridge  or  Michigan. 

(c)  The  Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language  administered  by  the  Edu- 
cational Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Information  about  writing  the  tests  in  overseas  centres  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 

The  University  is  prepared  to  consider  other  evidence  of  English  Facility 
which  may  be  submitted  for  evaluation. 

Candidates  seeking  admission  on  the  basis  of  certificates  which  are  in  a 
language  other  than  English  must  submit  photostatic  copies  of  their  certificates, 
rather  than  the  original  copies.  Notarized  English  translations  of  the  certificates 
must  accompany  the  photostatic  copies.  When  the  certificates  do  not  indicate 
the  subjects  studied  and  the  grades  secured  in  the  individual  subjects  in  the 
final  year,  candidates  are  required  to  submit  certified  statements  from  authorized 
officials  of  the  institutions  attended,  or  submit  statutory  declarations  giving  the 
required  information. 

12.  The  sum  of  $50  deposit  will  be  required  from  each  student  whose  appli- 
cation for  admission  to  the  First  Year  has  been  accepted.  This  deposit  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Faculty  Secretary  within  ten  days  of  notification  of 
acceptance.  It  will  be  applied  to  the  applicant’s  fees  providing  he  registers 
for  the  First  Year  or  forfeited  if  he  fails  to  register. 

13.  Communications  relating  to  entrance  requirements  and  admission  are 
to  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary,  The  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  124  Edward  Street, 
Toronto  2. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING* 

14.  A student  of  another  dental  school  may  be  considered  for  admission  to 
advanced  standing  in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  on  such  conditions  as  Faculty 
Council  may  prescribe. 

15.  Holders  of  a Bachelor  of  Dental  Surgery  (B.D.S.)  from  certain  Com- 
monwealth Universities  may  seek  admission  to  the  Fourth  Year  under  conditions 
determined  by  the  Faculty  Council. 

16.  Holders  of  a Licentiate  in  Dental  Surgery  (L.D.S.)  or  B.D.S.  from  cer- 
tain Commonwealth  Universities  may  seek  admission  to  the  Third  Year  under 
conditions  determined  by  the  Faculty  Council. 

17.  Applications  for  admission  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  by  January  1 of  the  year  in  which  the  applicant 
wishes  to  seek  admission.  Any  applications  that  are  received  after  this  date  may 
be  considered  but  no  assurance  can  be  given  that  places  will  be  available  for 
the  next  ensuing  session. 


° These  advanced  admission  requirements  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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18.  Holders  of  Dental  Degrees  from  European  and  other  non-Connnonwealth 
Dental  Schools  are  required  to  write  Qualifying  Examinations  satisfactory  to 
the  Faculty.  Providing  satisfactory  standing  is  obtained  and  the  applicant’s 
credentials  are  in  order,  the  student  will  be  considered  for  admission  to  the 
Second  Year.  Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Faculty 
Secretary.  Applications  are  due  by  March  1 each  year. 

REGISTRATION 

19.  Detailed  instructions  concerning  Registration  and  Health  Requirements 
will  be  mailed  to  returning  and  newly  admitted  students  before  the  beginning 
of  each  academic  year. 

20.  On  Registration  Day,  before  receiving  an  Admit-to-Lecture  Card,  each 
student  must  register  in  person  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  in  the  Dental 
Building.  When  registering  he  must  present  a receipt  or  receipts  from  the 
Chief  Accountant  of  the  University  showing  payment  of  at  least  the  first 
instalment  of  fees,  including  the  instruments  specified  for  his  class.  A student 
being  admitted  to  the  course  should  also  present  his  Letter  of  Admission. 

21.  A student  who  fails  to  register  at  the  prescribed  time  will  be  required 
to  pay  to  the  Chief  Accountant  a Late  Registration  fee  of  $10  plus  $1  for 
each  day  of  delay,  to  a maximum  of  $20.  Faculty  Council  may  at  its  dis- 
cretion refuse  a student  permission  to  register  late. 

22.  Students  who  have  been  in  attendance  in  this  Faculty  and  have  passed 
all  the  examinations  are  expected  to  register  in  person  the  following  session 
without  preliminary  application,  unless  they  notify  the  Faculty  to  the  contrary. 

TRANSFERS  AND  WITHDRAWALS 

23.  A student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  or  to  change  his  course  or  Division 
in  the  University  should  consult  the  Faculty  Secretary. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

24.  The  University’s  requirements  for  completion  of  a Physical  Education 
programme  do  not  apply  to  students  in  the  Dental  course. 
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Discipline 

25.  The  following  is  a partial  summary  of  the  regulations  of  the  Caput 
concerning  student  discipline. 

(a)  Subject  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Caput  of  the  University  regard- 
ing jurisdiction  in  matters  of  discipline  the  Council  of  University  College, 
the  governing  bodies  of  the  Federated  Universities  and  Affiliated  Col- 
leges, and  the  Councils  of  the  Faculties,  Schools,  and  Institutes  have 
disciplinary  jurisdiction  over  the  conduct  of  all  students  registered  in 
these  Divisions  of  the  University  in  all  matters  of  local  or  internal 
concern  to  these  Divisions.  Jurisdiction  over  the  conduct  of  students 
while  in  residence  regardless  of  the  Division  of  the  University  in  which 
they  are  registered  is  vested  in  the  body  administering  the  residence. 

( b ) Jurisdiction  concerning  conduct  likely  to  affect  the  interests  of  the 
University  as  a whole  is  vested  in  the  Caput. 

(c)  The  Students’  Administrative  Council  will  be  supported  in  the  proper 
performance  of  all  its  obligations  and  duties  as  provided  in  its 
Constitution. 

( d ) Where  the  appropriate  body  exercising  disciplinary  jurisdiction  has 
found  that  a student  of  the  University  has  engaged  in  conduct  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  of  the  University,  the  Caput  may,  in  its  discretion, 
suspend  or  expel  such  student  from  the  academic  privileges  of  the 
University.  Every  decision  of  the  Caput  involving  the  expulsion  of  a 
student  from  the  University  requires  confirmation  of  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

(e)  Any  student  who  interferes  with  the  personal  liberty  of  another  or  who 
subjects  another  student  to  indignity  or  personal  violence  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Caput  or  any  other  body  exercising  disciplinary  juris- 
diction in  the  University  to  have  committed  a breach  of  discipline. 

(/)  Initiation  ceremonies  involving  physical  violence,  personal  indignity, 
interference  with  personal  liberty,  or  destruction  of  property,  may  be 
deemed  a breach  of  discipline  by  the  Caput  or  any  other  body  exer- 
cising disciplinary  jurisdiction  in  the  University. 

(g)  Without  limiting  the  disciplinary  powers  vested  in  the  respective  bodies 
exercising  disciplinary  jurisdiction  as  set  forth  in  section  a-f,  the  follow- 
ing are  cited  as  illustrations  of  conduct  which,  in  the  past,  has  been 
considered  a breach  of  discipline  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
University: 

(i)  The  organising  of  a parade  on  the  streets  of  the  city  or  the  taking 
part  in  such  a parade  without  permission  of  the  authorities. 

(ii)  The  destruction  or  defacing  of  University  property,  raids  on 
Residences  or  other  University  buildings,  and  the  breaking  into 
University  buildings. 
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(iii)  Rowdy  and  other  forms  of  behaviour,  either  on  or  off  the  Campus, 
of  such  an  objectionable  nature  as  to  bring  the  University  into 
public  disrepute. 

( h ) The  name  of  the  University  is  not  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a 
publication  of  any  kind  without  permission  of  the  Caput. 

Unsatisfactory  Work 

26.  Regulations  of  the  University  concerning  penalties  for  unsatisfactory  work 
by  students 

(a)  In  cases  of  unsatisfactory  work  of  a very  serious  nature,  Faculty  Council 
may  recommend  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Admissions  that  a student 
shall  be  debarred  from  the  University. 

( b ) Faculty  Council  will,  except  in  very  exceptional  circumstances,  refuse 
to  re-admit  to  this  Faculty  any  student  who  on  two  occasions  fails  to 
secure  the  right  to  advance  to  a higher  year  in  this  Faculty  or  a like 
faculty. 

(c)  Faculty  Council  may  for  unsatisfactory  work  suspend  a student  from 
regular  attendance  in  this  Faculty  for  a given  period  of  time  not  exceed- 
ing two  years  and/or  until  the  satisfaction  of  other  conditions  as  it  may 
see  fit.  Upon  satisfying  the  conditions  of  the  suspension  the  student  shall 
be  entitled  to  re-enrolment  in  this  Faculty. 

( d ) Any  student  who  withdraws  after  February  15,  or  who  does  not 
withdraw  but  does  not  write  the  annual  examinations,  will  be  regarded 
for  the  purposes  of  these  regulations  as  having  failed  his  year. 

27.  Definition  of  Terms 

The  following  terms  have  been  approved  by  the  Senate  for  all  faculties  in 
calendars,  correspondence  and  records: 

(i)  “Debar”,  “Debarred”,  “Debarment”.  This  term  is  restricted  to  a student 
who  by  decision  of  the  Senate’s  Committee  on  Admissions  is  debarred 
from  registration  in  any  faculty  of  the  University. 

(ii)  Refused  readmission  to  the  faculty.  This  term  is  applied  to  a student 
whom  the  relevant  Faculty  Council  has  decided  is  to  be  refused  per- 
mission to  register  again  in  that  faculty  (i.e.  the  student  is  required 
to  withdraw  from  the  faculty  and  he  may  not  re-enroll). 

(iii)  Suspended  from  regular  attendance  in  a faculty.  This  term  is  applied 
to  a student  whom  Faculty  Council  has  decided  will  not  be  permitted 
to  continue  in  his  course  in  this  Faculty  unless  and  until  he  has  ful- 
filled certain  specified  conditions.  The  decision  of  suspension  will  always 
include  the  conditions  whether  of  a lapse  of  a stated  period  of  time 
or  the  completion  of  specified  work,  or  both,  or  other  conditions,  which 
if  satisfactorily  met  will  entitle  the  student  to  re-enrolment  or  re- 
admission. 

HEALTH 

28.  The  University  requires  that  each  student  in  his  or  her  first  year  at  the 
University  take  a Medical  Examination  given  by  the  University  Health  Service. 
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Every  person  admitted  to  the  University  as  an  undergraduate  must,  at  the 
time  of  his  or  her  first  medical  examination  by  the  University  Health  Service, 
present  satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  vaccination  within  three  years  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  examination,  or  must  be  vaccinated  by  the  examining 
physician. 

Participation  in  laboratory  testing 

29.  At  various  stages  of  the  teaching  programme  there  are  occasions  when 
biochemical,  physiological  or  pharmacological  observations  are  made  by  stu- 
dents on  themselves  or  on  fellow-students.  These  exercises  include  some 
diagnostic  or  immunization  procedures  in  common  use.  Unless  some  valid 
reason  exists,  students  are  expected  to  participate  in  such  exercises. 

30.  If  any  investigative  work  involving  student  participation  does  not  form 
part  of  the  teaching  programme,  participation  is  entirely  voluntary. 

Attendance 

31.  Students  are  required  to  attend  lectures,  clinics  and  laboratories  except 
in  cases  of  unavoidable  absence. 

32.  A student  whose  attendance  at  lectures  or  laboratories,  or  whose  work, 
is  deemed  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  to  be  unsatisfactory,  may  have  his 
registration  cancelled  at  any  time  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty,  or  may  be 
barred  from  examinations. 

33.  Third  and  Fourth  Year  students  must  not  permit  their  appointments 
with  patients  to  conflict  with  lectures,  laboratory  classes,  or  demonstration  clinics. 

Technique  Work 

34.  All  technique  work  must  be  done  in  the  Faculty  laboratories  under  the 
direction  of  the  staff  and  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the 
departments  concerned. 

Examinations 

35.  Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  are  required  to  remove  all  con- 
ditions in  a lower  year  before  proceeding  to  a higher  year. 

36.  In  the  case  of  students  in  their  first  year  of  attendance  in  the  Faculty, 
permission  to  repeat  the  year,  or  to  repeat  a preclinical  or  clinical  course,  will 
be  granted  by  the  Faculty  Council  only  under  exceptional  circumstances. 

37.  A student  must  obtain  standing  in  the  subjects  of  the  course  and  at  the 
times  set  by  Council. 

38.  In  any  course  in  which  the  department  concerned  recommends  that 
there  be  no  final  examination,  the  Department  may  require  students  who 
have  not  obtained  a satisfactory  standing  in  their  term  work  ( including  tests ) , 
to  pass  a special  examination. 

39.  First  and  Second  Dental  Years. 

To  obtain  standing  at  the  annual  examinations  a student  must  secure  at  least 

(a)  50%  of  the  marks  assigned  to  each  subject,  and 

( b ) 57%  of  the  aggregate  of  the  marks  assigned  to  the  preclinical*  subjects 
of  the  year,  and 

°Refer  to  First  and  Second  year  curricula  on  page  54  for  identification  of  “preclinical” 
courses. 
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( c ) 57%  of  the  aggregate  of  the  marks  assigned  to  the  other  subjects  of  the 
year. 

Students  who  satisfy  requirements  ( b ) and  ( c ) but  not  ( a ) may  at  tire  next 
examination  session  write  supplemental  examinations  on  the  individual  written 
papers  in  which  the  required  50%  has  not  been  obtained,  but  not  more  than 
one  supplemental  may  be  written  on  any  one  paper.  If  the  failure  lies  in  a 
preclinical9  course  the  student  may  be  required,  at  the  discretion  of  Council, 
either  to  repeat  the  work  of  the  entire  year,  including  all  examinations,  or  to 
repeat  the  work  of  that  preclinical  course  when  such  instruction  is  available. 
In  the  latter  case,  such  tests  or  examinations  shall  be  taken  as  may  be  prescribed. 
See  also  section  36. 

Students  who  fail  to  satisfy  requirement  ( h ) may  repeat  all  the  preclinical9 
subjects  of  the  year  in  the  next  academic  session  (see  also  section  36).  If 
successful  in  passing  each  subject  and  in  securing  the  necessary  57%  average, 
standing  will  be  granted;  otherwise  the  year  is  deemed  to  have  been  lost,  and 
to  continue  in  the  course  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  entire  work  of  the 
year  including  all  examinations. 

Students  who  fail  to  satisfy  requirement  (c)  may  write  supplementals  in 
all  these  subjects  at  the  next  examination  session.  If  successful  in  passing  each 
subject,  and  in  securing  the  necessary  57%  average,  standing  will  be  granted; 
otherwise  the  year  is  deemed  to  have  been  lost,  and  to  continue  in  the  course 
it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  work  of  the  entire  year  including  all 
examinations.  See  also  section  36. 

Students  who  fail  to  satisfy  requirement  (b)  and  also  fail  to  satisfy  require- 
ment (c)  may  continue  in  the  course  only  with  the  express  permission  of 
Faculty  Council,  for  which  a petition  is  required. 

40.  Third  and  Fourth  Dental  Years 

To  obtain  standing  at  the  annual  examinations  a student  must  secure  at 
least: 

( a ) 50%  of  the  marks  assigned  to  each  subject,  and 

(b)  57%  of  the  aggregate  of  the  marks  assigned  to  all  the  subjects  of  the 
year  (excluding  the  Fourth  Year  essay). 

Students  who  satisfy  requirement  ( b ) may  at  the  next  examination  session 
write  supplemental  examinations  on  the  individual  written  papers  in  which  the 
required  50%  has  not  been  obtained,  but  not  more  than  one  supplemental  may 
be  written  on  any  one  paper  or  subject.  As  a concession  to  Fourth  Year 
students,  those  required  to  write  only  one  supplemental  may  do  so  in  the 
Spring;  all  others  must  wait  until  the  regular  examination  session  which  is 
usually  held  in  August.  If  the  failure  lies  in  a clinical  course  the  student  may 
be  required,  at  the  discretion  of  Council,  either  to  repeat  the  work  of  the 
entire  year  — including  all  examinations  — or  to  repeat  the  work  of  that  clinical 
course  when  such  instruction  is  available.  In  the  latter  case  such  tests  or 
examinations  shall  be  taken  as  may  be  prescribed.  See  also  section  36. 

Students  who  fail  to  satisfy  requirement  (6)  may  write  supplementals  in  all 
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the  written  papers  of  the  year  at  the  next  examination  session.  If  successful  in 
passing  each  subject  and  in  raising  their  overall  average  to  the  required  57%, 
standing  will  be  granted;  otherwise  the  year  is  deemed  to  have  been  lost,  and 
to  continue  in  the  course  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  work  of  the  entire 
year,  including  all  examinations.  See  also  section  36. 

41.  Students  required  to  write  supplemental  examinations  must  present 
themselves  at  the  examination  session  next  ensuing,  unless  Council  has  granted 
prior  permission  for  alternative  arrangements. 

42.  Term  examination  may  be  held  in  any  subject  and  at  any  time  at  the 
discretion  of  the  instructor  or  by  order  of  Council,  and  the  results  of  such 
examinations  may  be  incorporated  with  those  of  the  annual  examinations. 

43.  Without  petition,  answer  papers  will  be  re-read  in  each  subject  in 
which  a candidate  obtains  less  than  50%,  and  no  appeal  will  be  considered  for 
further  re-reading  of  such  papers.  In  no  case  will  marks  be  reported  to  the 
candidate. 

44.  Petitions  for  consideration  with  regard  to  the  annual  or  supplemental 
examinations  on  account  of  sickness,  domestic  affliction,  or  other  causes,  must 
be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the 
examinations  together  with  a doctor’s  certificate  stating  that  the  candidate  was 
examined  at  the  time  of  the  illness  or  other  evidence. 

45.  Aegrotat  standing  in  any  year  but  the  final  year  is  seldom  granted  at  the 
annual  examinations.  Instead,  students  may  be  permitted  to  write  at  the 
time  of  the  Supplemental  examinations  if  the  facts  submitted  warrant  such 
consideration. 

46.  A statement  will  be  sent  to  each  student  who  attends  throughout  the 
year  and  writes  all  examinations,  showing  the  grade  obtained  in  each  subject, 
the  overall  average,  and  also  the  ranking  in  the  class.  To  be  assigned  a rank- 
ing in  the  Fourth  Year,  a student  must  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  Faculty 
for  at  least  two  full  sessions. 

47.  Grade  in  each  subject  will  be  indicated  as  follows: 

A.  75-100%  C.  50-65 

B.  66-74  D.  Below  50 

Average  grade  will  be  indicated  as  follows: 

A.  75-100%  C.  57-65 

B.  66-74  F.  Below  57 

48.  Candidates  who  obtain  an  average  of  not  less  than  75%  in  all  the  subjects 
of  the  year,  and  not  less  than  50%  on  any  one  subject,  will  be  considered  to 
have  passed  with  honours. 

49.  No  candidate  will  be  admitted  to  the  annual  or  supplemental  examina- 
tions unless  all  fees  have  been  paid. 

50.  A candidate  in  a course  involving  practical  work  in  laboratory  or  clinic 
may  be  denied  admittance  to  the  annual  or  supplemental  examinations  if  the 
professor  under  whom  the  work  is  carried  on  reports  in  writing  to  the  Secretary 
that  satisfactory  laboratory  or  clinical  work  has  not  been  done,  or  there  has 
been  a signal  failure  in  the  practical  examinations. 

51.  The  clinical  department  may  in  certain  special  cases  report  the  work  of 
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a student  as  incomplete,  in  which  case  a specified  further  period  shall  be  spent 
in  the  Clinic,  after  which  it  shall  be  necessary  to  pass  such  examinations  as  may 
be  given  by  that  department. 

52.  The  supplemental  examinations  are  held  during  August.  A candidate  for 
these  examinations  is  required  to  send  the  completed  application  form,  accom- 
panied bv  the  appropriate  fee,  to  reach  the  Chief  Accountant  no  later  than 
July  11.  Council  reserves  the  right  to  reject  applications  of,  or  impose  penalties 
upon,  those  failing  to  comply  with  these  requirements. 

53.  No  supplemental  courses  will  be  held  in  laboratory  or  clinical  work. 

54.  Supplemental  examinations  are  generally  written  at  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry.  As  a convenience  to  students  living  at  a distance  from  Toronto  the 
Faculty  will,  upon  written  request,  endeavour  to  arrange  for  examinations  to 
be  written  at  a nearer  university.  Students  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  this 
must  undertake  to  defray  the  extra  expense  involved  and,  to  allow  time  for  the 
arrangements  to  be  made,  must  present  their  written  request  to  the  Faculty 
Secretary  by  June  30. 

55.  As  students  are  not  permitted  to  register  until  all  conditions  are  removed, 
it  is  recommended  that  students  who  write  these  examinations  at  points  outside 
Toronto  maintain  contact  with  their  home  addresses  until  they  receive  notice 
of  the  removal  of  their  conditions. 


Exemptions 

56.  Students  may  petition  for  exemption  from  any  subject  in  which  they 
have  successfully  completed  a course  elsewhere,  although  no  student  may  be 
granted  exemption  from  more  than  one  subject  in  any  year.  Students  granted 
exemption  will  at  the  end  of  the  year  be  given  a class  ranking  and  average 
based  on  the  subjects  actually  taken,  and  the  57 % requirement  and  supple- 
mental regulations  (see  section  39  et  seq.)  will  apply  on  the  subjects  actually 
taken.  They  will  not  be  eligible  to  receive  any  prize  or  scholarship  in  the 
year  of  the  exemption.  Petitions  must  be  submitted  to  the  Faculty  Secretary,  in 
writing,  no  later  than  three  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  Fall  term. 

Appeals 

57.  A student  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Senate  from  any  decision  of  the 
Faculty  Council. 

58.  A student  wishing  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  against  a decision  of  Faculty 
Council  should  consult  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  the  registrar  of  his  college, 
or  the  office  of  the  university  registrar  about  the  preparation  and  submission  of 
his  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Private  Practice  Prohibited 

59.  No  student  shall,  while  in  attendance  at  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  engage 
in  practice  for  personal  pecuniary  benefit,  either  in  the  Clinic  or  elsewhere;  nor 
shall  he  at  any  time  perform  any  dental  operations  elsewhere  than  in  the  Clinic. 
Violation  of  this  section  will  render  the  offender  liable  to  immediate  suspension 
from  all  the  privileges  of  a student  of  Dentistry. 
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Articles  Lost  and  Found 

60.  Students  are  required  to  report  promptly  at  the  Secretary’s  office,  the 
loss  or  finding  of  any  articles  in  or  about  the  Faculty  buildings  or  grounds.  The 
Faculty  will  not  accept  any  responsibility  whatever  for  books,  instruments, 
equipment  or  clothing  lost  or  removed  from  the  Faculty  premises.  Students 
should  take  advantage  of  the  locker  facilities  available  throughout  the  Dental 
Building. 

Transcripts  of  Record 

61.  Upon  request,  and  payment  of  the  required  fee,  transcripts  of  scholastic 
records  will  be  forwarded  to  universities  or  other  institutions  of  learning. 
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FEES 
First  Year 


Academic  Fee  

Incidental  Fee  

Instrument  Fee  

Total  Fee  

or,  if  paid  by  instalments, 

First  Instalment  ... 
Second  Instalment 


Second  Year 

Academic  Fee  

Incidental  Fee  

Instrument  Fee  

Total  Fee  

or,  if  paid  by  instalments, 

First  Instalment  

Second  Instalment  


Third  Year 

Academic  Fee  

Incidental  Fee  

Instrument  Fee  

Total  Fee  

or,  if  paid  by  instalments, 

First  Instalment  

Second  Instalment  


Fourth  Year 

Academic  Fee  

Incidental  Fee 

Instrument  Fee  

Total  Fee  

or,  if  paid  by  instalments, 

First  Instalment  

Second  Instalment  


Men 

$640.00 

70.00 

347.50 

Women 

$640.00 

45.00 

347.50 

1,057.50 

1,032.50 

737.50 

323.00 

712.50 

323.00 

$640.00 

70.00 

270.00 

$640.00 

45.00 

270.00 

980.00 

955.00 

660.00 

323.00 

635.00 

323.00 

$640.00 

70.00 

108.50 

$640.00 

45.00 

108.50 

818.50 

793.50 

498.50 

323.00 

473.50 

323.00 

$640.00 

70.00 

71.50 

$640.00 

45.00 

71.50 

781.50 

756.50 

461.50 

323.00 

436.50 

323.00 

Notes 

(a)  The  Fees  quoted  above  are  for  guidance  only,  as  the  final  figures  are 
not  available  at  the  time  of  going  to  press.  The  Fees  Form  for  1968-69, 
issued  by  the  Chief  Accountant  of  the  University  gives  the  correct  fees. 
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( b ) The  Academic  Fee  includes  the  following  fees:  Tuition;  Library  and 
Laboratory  Supply;  Physical  Education;  one  Annual  Examination; 
Degree;  and  Laboratory  Fee. 

(c)  The  Incidental  Fee  includes  the  following  fees:  Students’  Administrative 
Council;  Athletic;  Health  Service;  Dental  Students’  Society;  and,  for 
men,  Hart  House. 

( d ) The  Instrument  Fee  includes  the  purchase  or  rental  of  instruments, 
equipment  and  materials;  gowns;  and  compulsory  Bulletins  and  Sta- 
tionery Supplies. 

62.  A student  enrolling  in  the  Dental  Course  is  required  to  pay  either  the 
Total  Fee  for  the  session,  or  at  least  the  First  Instalment,  on  or  before  the 
opening  date  of  the  Academic  Year.  He  cannot  receive  an  Admit  to  Lectures 
card  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  until  he  shows  proof  that  he  has 
done  so. 

63.  A student  who  has  not  paid  his  total  fee  at  the  opening  of  the  Session 
is  required  to  pay  the  Second  Instalment  on  or  before  the  opening  day  of  the 
second  term.  After  January  25  an  additional  fee  of  $3  a month  will  be  imposed 
to  a maximum  of  $10.  All  fees  for  the  session  must  have  been  paid  in  full 
before  the  student  can  be  admitted  to  the  annual  or  final  examinations. 

64.  In  order  to  avoid  delay  in  registration  at  the  opening  of  each  academic 
year,  it  is  recommended  that  fees  be  forwarded  by  mail  prior  to  the  date  of 
registration,  together  with  the  Fees  Form  which  is  mailed  to  each  student 
during  the  summer.  Students  should  take  care  to  complete  all  required  parts  of 
this  form,  giving  full  name,  course,  year,  etc.  Cheques  should  be  made  payable 
to  the  University  and  sent  to  the  Chief  Accountant,  University  of  Toronto. 

65.  Students  wishing  to  pay  their  fees  in  person  may  do  so  at  the  office  of 
the  Chief  Accountant.  Particulars  of  office  hours  and  location  will  be  sent  to 
each  student  during  the  summer. 
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66.  Each  student  is  required  to  pay  the  Chief  Accountant  at  the  opening 
of  the  session,  or  as  otherwise  specified,  such  of  the  following  fees  as  may 
be  required  of  him. 

67.  Equivalent  certificate  fee $5 

Each  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  First  Year  upon  a certificate  or 

certificates  granted  outside  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  covering  all  or  any 
part  of  the  admission  requirements  must  pay  this  fee. 

68.  Advanced  standing  fee  $10 

Each  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  advanced  standing  from  another 

university  or  college  must  pay  this  fee. 

69.  Supplemental  Examination  fee  ....  $10  for  the  first  paper  and  $5  for  each 
additional  paper. 

Each  student  who  applies  to  write  a supplemental  examination  must  pay 
this  fee. 


AWARDS 

In  the  following  pages  are  described  various  scholarships,  prizes,  bursaries 
and  loan  funds  available  to  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry.  The  list  is 
not  complete:  there  are  many  more  sources  of  financial  aid  too  numerous  to 
include  here.  Some  of  them,  supported  by  groups  such  as  local  dental  societies, 
are  specifically  for  students  in  this  Faculty.  Others,  for  undergraduates  in 
general,  are  provided  by  Foundations,  Provincial  and  municipal  authorities, 
business  concerns,  service  clubs,  and  many  other  organizations  and  individuals. 

Scholarships  and  Prizes  are  awarded  to  students  of  high  academic  standing 
and,  generally,  financial  need  is  not  taken  into  account.  In  most  cases  applica- 
tion is  not  required.  Among  those  not  listed  here  are  the  Leonard  Foundation 
Scholarships  and  I.O.D.E.  Scholarships. 

Bursaries  are  awarded  students  who  can  show  a need  for  financial  assistance 
and  have  a good  academic  record,  although  the  standard  required  is  not  as 
high  as  that  needed  for  a scholarship.  Bursaries  listed  here  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  restricted  to  dental  students.  In  all  cases  application  is  necessary. 

Loan  funds  are  available  to  students  who  need  further  financial  assistance 
and  are  in  clear  standing.  The  Amy,  Kellogg  and  Dental  Alumni  funds  are 
restricted  to  dental  students;  the  others  listed  are  open  to  undergraduates  in 
general.  Application  is  required,  and  usually  a formal  loan  agreement  must  be 
signed. 

As  the  value  of  an  endowed  award  is  dependent  on  the  income  of  a fund, 
it  is  possible  that  the  value  at  time  of  payment  may  differ  from  the  amount 
shown  here.  In  the  case  of  awards  not  endowed,  payment  will  be  dependent 
on  the  receipt  of  the  annual  amount  from  the  donor. 

Awards  granted  to  members  of  graduating  classes,  other  than  awards  for 
graduate  study  and  research,  will  be  paid  in  one  instalment  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  granting  of  the  award.  Awards  in  other  years  will  be  paid  in  one 
instalment  on  November  20  if  of  the  value  of  $100  or  less;  awards  of  more 
than  $100  will  be  paid  in  two  equal  instalments,  the  first  on  November  20 
and  the  second  on  January  20.  At  the  time  of  paying  fees,  students  may  if 
they  wish  have  the  amount  due  them  credited  against  their  fees. 
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All  these  awards  are  based  on  merit:  application  is  not  required 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES 
The  Academy  of  Dentistry  Prize 

The  Academy  of  Dentistry  Prize  of  the  value  of  $100  is  awarded  to  the 
student  in  the  graduating  class  who  attains  the  highest  standing  in  the  subject 
of  Clinical  Dentistry  for  Children. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1944  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
1648). 


The  Alpha  Omega  Fraternity  Award 

The  Alpha  Omega  Fraternity  Scholarship  Award,  the  gift  of  the  Alpha 
Omega  Fraternity,  is  awarded  annually  to  the  graduating  student  who  has 
attained  the  highest  scholastic  average  in  his  four  years  of  dental  studies  in 
this  Faculty.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  inscribed  plaque. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1950  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
2029). 

The  Ash  Temple  Ltd.  Scholarship 

The  Ash  Temple  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  $300  was  donated  by  Ash- 
Temple  Limited  to  commemorate  the  first  President  of  the  Company. 

This  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry  to  the  student  who,  having  completed  the  year  without  condition, 
ranks  highest  in  the  subject  chosen  by  the  Faculty  as  the  basis  for  competition 
in  that  session. 

The  subject  and  class  to  which  the  award  is  to  be  applicable  will  be 
announced  by  the  Faculty  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November  of  the 
session  concerned. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1947  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
1848).  The  name  was  changed  to  its  present  form  in  1960. 

Association  of  Women  Dentists  Scholarship 

First  awarded  in  session  1967-68,  this  scholarship  is  presented  annually  to 
the  highest-ranking  female  student  who  completes  the  Third  Year  with  Honours 
standing.  The  gift  of  the  Association  of  Women  Dentists,  its  value  is  $200. 

The  John  A.  Bothwell  Prosthodontics  Scholarship 

The  estate  of  the  late  John  A.  Bothwell,  D.D.S.  has  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a scholarship,  to  be  awarded  every  two  years  to  a member 
of  the  graduating  class  who  has  attained  the  greatest  proficiency  in  the  subject 
of  Prosthodontics,  both  academic  and  clinical,  of  the  Fourth  Year.  The  value 
of  this  scholarship  is  the  income  from  a trust  fund,  or  approximately  $170. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1959  (under  University  statute  No.  2574). 
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Harold  Keith  Box  Medals  in  Periodontology 

From  an  endowment  given  by  Dr.  Hubert  W.  deRenzy  and  established  within 
the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  in  recognition  of  the  contributions  to  dentistry  made 
by  the  late  H.  K.  Box,  Ph.D.,  D.D.S.,  there  are  awarded  annually  two  medals, 
one  gold  and  one  silver,  to  two  students  of  the  Final  Year  who  rank  first  and 
second  respectively  in  the  subject  of  Periodontology  of  that  year. 

The  first  awards  were  made  in  1944  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
1618). 


Canadian  Dental  Association  War  Memorial  Scholarship 

In  1947  the  Canadian  Dental  Association  established  a scholarship  fund  as 
a memorial  to  those  Canadian  dentists  who  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  in 
World  Wars  I and  II. 

Two  prizes,  respectively  of  the  value  of  $200  and  $100  are  awarded 
annually  to  undergraduates  of  the  final  year  of  a Canadian  faculty  of 
dentistry  who  have  been  in  attendance  for  at  least  two  years  at  Canadian  dental 
schools,  upon  a 2,500-3,000-word  essay.  Note  that  this  competition  is  open 
to  students  at  all  Canadian  Dental  Schools. 

Enquiries  concerning  the  scholarships  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary, 
Canadian  Dental  Association,  234  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  5. 

Canadian  Oral  Prophylactic  Association  Medal 

In  1951  the  Canadian  Oral  Prophylactic  Association  donated  the  sum  of 
$1000,  together  with  a completed  die  and  gold  medal,  to  recognize  interest 
and  accomplishment  in  dental  anaesthesia  and  to  commemorate  Dr.  Horace 
Wells,  who  introduced  the  clinical  use  of  nitrous  oxide. 

The  Canadian  Oral  Prophylactic  Association  Medal  will  be  awarded  annually 
to  the  student  in  the  final  year  who  has  demonstrated  the  most  outstanding 
accomplishment  in  local  and  general  anaesthetics  as  they  apply  to  Dentistry. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1951  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
2051). 


The  Canadian  Society  of  Dentistry  for  Children  Award 

The  Canadian  Society  of  Dentistry  for  Children  has  established  an  award, 
in  the  form  of  a selected  textbook,  to  that  student  of  the  Fourth  Year  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  Council,  is  proficient  in  the  subjects  related  to 
dentistry  for  children.  The  first  award  was  made  in  1959. 

The  Colgate-Palmolive  Scholarship 

Through  the  generosity  of  Colgate-Palmolive  Limited,  a scholarship  in  the 
amount  of  $500,  to  be  applied  to  the  fees  of  the  Fourth  Year,  is  to  be 
awarded  annually  to  a member  of  the  Third  Year  who  submits  the  best  essay 
on  a topic  to  be  announced  by  the  Faculty.  To  be  eligible  to  compete,  a 
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student  must  have  obtained  an  average  of  at  least  70%  on  the  final  examinations 
of  both  the  First  and  Second  Years.  The  writing  of  the  essay  will  conform  to 
the  conditions  laid  down  for  essays  in  the  Fourth  Year.  Students  will  be 
informed  of  their  eligibility  by  the  Faculty  Office. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  Session  1958-59  (under  University  Statute 
No.  2577). 

The  Mary  Adele  Daly  Scholarship 

The  Mary  Adele  Daly  Scholarship,  the  gift  of  the  late  Francis  J.  A.  Daly, 
D.D.S.,  in  memory  of  his  wife  Mary  Adele  Daly,  of  the  value  of  $200  and 
an  accompanying  key,  is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  who  ranks  highest 
in  the  Fourth  Year  subjects  pertaining  to  dentistry  for  children,  both  clinical 
and  theoretical. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1950  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 

2000). 


Dental  Alumni  Association  Admission  Scholarship 

This  scholarship,  the  gift  of  the  Dental  Alumni  Association,  is  awarded  on 
admission  to  First  Year.  It  is  restricted  to  Ontario  residents  who  have  attended 
a Canadian  university  for  at  least  one  year,  and  to  be  eligible  a candidate 
must  have  at  least  First  Class  standing  in  the  most  recent  year  of  university 
study  and  at  least  Second  Class  standing  in  the  second  preceding  academic 
year.  It  is  not  tenable  with  other  admission  awards  listed  in  this  Calendar.  The 
maximum  value  is  $500,  but  to  obtain  an  award  greater  than  $250  the  candidate 
must  demonstrate  need. 

Application  is  not  required.  Should  no  candidate  be  eligible,  or  should  the 
maximum  value  not  be  required  by  the  winner,  the  unused  money  may  be 
used  to  provide  a bursary  or  bursaries  to  deserving  First  Year  student(s). 

The  Dental  Public  Health  Essay  Prize 

The  Dental  Public  Health  Essay  Prize,  the  gift  of  an  anonymous  donor, 
is  an  annual  prize  with  a value  of  $50  awarded  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty 
of  Dentistry  to  that  student  of  the  Fourth  Year  who  submits  the  best  essay 
on  a topic  in  the  field  of  Dental  Public  Health. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  general  conditions  for  essays  set  out  in 
the  Faculty  Calendar  under  Essays  shall  govern. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1953  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
2195). 


Dentistry  Class  of  ’23  Scholarship 

The  Dentistry  Class  of  ’23  Scholarship,  the  gift  of  the  members  of  that 
class,  is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  of  the  Third  Year  who,  having 
attended  the  First  and  Second  Years  in  the  Faculty,  ranks  first  at  the  annual 
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examinations  of  the  Third  Year  and  obtains  at  least  75%  of  the  total  marks. 
The  value  of  the  scholarship  is  the  annual  income  from  the  endowment  fund, 
or  approximately  $150. 

In  the  event  that  no  award  is  made  in  any  session,  two  scholarships  may  be 
awarded  in  a subsequent  session,  one  to  the  student  who  ranks  first,  and  the 
other  to  the  student  who  ranks  second  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  Third 
Year,  provided  that  each  obtains  at  least  75%  of  the  total  marks. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1947  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
1793). 


William  J.  Evon  Scholarship 

This  scholarship  was  established  by  friends  and  colleagues  of  the  late 
William  J.  Evon,  D.D.S.,  and  was  first  awarded  in  1967-68.  It  is  based  on 
standing  in  the  Third  Year  subject  of  Pharmacology,  and  to  be  eligible  a 
student  must  have  completed  the  first  three  years  of  the  course  in  this  Faculty 
and  have  received  Honours  standing  in  the  Third  Year.  The  value  of  the 
scholarship  is  the  annual  income  from  the  endowment  fund,  or  about  $120. 


The  L.  J.  Fenech  Prize  in  Endodontics 

This  annual  prize  of  the  value  of  $100  was  donated  in  1947  by  Dr.  L.  J. 
Fenech.  It  is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  of  the  Fourth  Year  in  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry  who  is  adjudged  to  have  submitted  the  best  essay  in  the 
subject  of  Endodontics. 

The  following  are  the  general  conditions  of  the  award.  The  specific  subject 
of  the  the  essay  will  be  announced  by  the  Faculty  not  later  than  the  last  day 
of  March  in  each  year.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  general  conditions  for 
essays  set  out  in  the  Faculty  Calendar  under  Essays  shall  govern.  If  the 
Faculty  Council  so  decides,  no  award  need  be  made  in  any  session. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1948  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
1917). 


Hugh  Alexander  Hoskin  Award 

The  Hugh  Alexander  Hoskin  Award,  the  gift  of  friends,  was  established  in 
the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  in  1954. 

This  award  is  made  annually  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  to 
the  student  who  obtains  clear  standing  in  the  Fourth  Year  and  ranks  highest 
in  the  subject  of  Dental  Diagnosis  in  that  year.  The  value  of  the  award  is  the 
annual  income  from  a trust  fund,  or  approximately  $125. 

No  award  will  be  made  in  any  session  in  which  the  Council  so  recommends; 
in  such  event  two  awards  may  be  made  in  a subsequent  year. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1955  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
2308). 
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International  College  of  Dentists 
( Canadian  Section  ) Scholarship 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  International  College  of  Dentists  ( Canadian 
Section),  an  annual  scholarship  of  the  value  of  $100  was  established  in  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry. 

This  scholarship  is  awarded  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  to 
a student  of  the  Third  Year.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  on  the  following  bases: 
(a)  Academic  proficiency;  ( b ) Character;  and  (c)  Participation  in  extra- 
curricular activities. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1956  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
2353). 

William  R.  Jackson  Award 

This  award  is  presented  annually  to  a fourth-year  student  selected  on  the 
basis  of  superior  ability  in  clinical  prosthodontics,  taking  into  account  the 
student’s  interest,  attitude  and  conduct.  It  was  established  by  Mrs.  J.  D. 
McLean  in  honour  of  her  father,  W.  R.  Jackson,  D.D.S.,  who  was  a member 
of  the  Faculty  for  twenty-one  years. 

First  presented  in  session  1968-69,  its  value  is  $100.  It  is  not  tenable  with 
any  other  award  based  on  the  subject  of  prosthodontics. 

Joseph  Harker  Johnson  Award 

This  award  was  established  by  former  students  and  professional  colleagues 
“in  recognition  and  honour  of  Joseph  Harker  Johnson,  D.D.S.,  formerly 
Professor  of  Oral  Surgery  and  Anaesthesia,  Librarian  of  the  Faculty,  Curator 
of  the  Museum,  distinguished  author  and  outstanding  representative  of  his 
profession.”  It  is  awarded  to  the  Fourth  Year  student  showing  the  greatest 
proficiency  in  theoretical  and  clinical  Oral  Surgery  and  Anaesthesia.  Its  annual 
value  is  the  income  from  the  endowment  fund,  or  about  $300,  and  it  was 
first  awarded  in  1967-68. 

The  Frank  Martin  Award 

The  Crown  and  Bridge  Study  Club  offers  an  award  of  $50  to  the  student  in 
Second  Year  who  achieves  the  highest  mark  in  the  combined  Preclinical 
Techniques  courses  of  that  year.  Candidates  must  have  completed  satisfactorily 
the  first  two  years  of  the  course  in  Dentistry  in  this  Faculty.  In  the  event  of 
a tie,  the  winner  will  he  selected  on  the  basis  of  other  scholastic  work. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  session  1963-64. 

Mosby  Book  Awards 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Mosby  Publishing  Company,  a dental  text- 
book is  awarded  annually  to  a member  of  each  of  the  four  dental  years  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry. 
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The  John  E.  Moser  Memorial  Prize 

The  Radiodontic  Study  Club,  as  a move  to  honour  the  memory  of  the  late 
Dr.  John  E.  Moser,  former  head  of  the  Department  of  Radiodontics,  awards 
annually  the  sum  of  $50  to  the  member  of  the  Fourth  Year  who  obtains  the 
highest  standing  in  the  subject  of  Radiodontics. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1956  (under  University  statute  No.  2437). 


Omicron  Kappa  Upsilon 

Omicron  Kappa  Upsilon  is  an  honour  dental  society  established  to  promote 
scholarship  and  to  honour  character  among  students  of  dentistry.  Tau  Tau 
is  the  local  chapter  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  affiliated  with  the  larger 
International  Dental  Society. 

The  local  chapters  are  made  up  of  four  types  of  membership:  Charter  mem- 
bers, active  or  Faculty  members.  Honorary  members  and  Alumni  members. 

The  Alumni  members  are  those  individuals  who  during  their  final  year 
at  a dental  school  are  selected  by  the  active  members  and  invited  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Society.  The  selection  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  student’s 
scholastic  record  and  character  through  all  his  undergraduate  years  at  the 
dental  school  as  well  as  Iris  potential  for  future  professional  growth  and 
development. 

Tau  Tau  Chapter  honours  the  alumni  members  chosen  during  their  final 
year  by  naming  them  at  the  graduation  banquet.  At  the  same  time,  each 
student  so  honored  will  be  presented  with  a certificate  of  membership  in  the 
Society  as  well  as  a gold  key  suitably  inscribed. 


Oral  Anatomy  Scholarship 

The  Oral  Anatomy  Scholarship  was  established  in  1955  by  an  anonymous 
donor. 

This  annual  scholarship  of  the  value  of  $250  is  awarded  by  the  Council  of 
the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  to  a student  who  ranks  among  the  first  ten  in  the 
subject  of  Anatomy  in  the  First  Year  in  this  Faculty,  and  who  ranks  highest 
in  related  subjects  in  the  Fourth  Year. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1955  (under  University  Seriate  statute  No. 
2363). 


The  Oral  B Scholarship 

Established  through  the  generosity  of  the  Oral  R Company  ( Canada ) Limited 
and  valued  at  $250,  this  scholarship  is  awarded  to  the  student  who  has 
attended  in  consecutive  sessions  all  four  years  in  this  Faculty,  passing  each 
year  without  condition,  and  attains  the  highest  scholastic  average  over  the 
four  years  with  honours  in  the  final  year. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  session  1964-65. 
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Oral  Pathology  Prize 

Presented  through  the  generosity  of  Dr.  H.  A.  Hunter,  this  prize  is  awarded 
to  the  third  year  student  who,  having  honours  standing  in  the  work  of  the 
year,  stands  highest  in  the  subject  of  Oral  Pathology.  The  prize  was  established 
and  first  awarded  in  session  1966-67;  its  value  is  $50. 

The  Orthodontic  Book  Award 

An  anonymous  donor  has  generously  provided  for  the  annual  award  of  a 
selected  dental  textbook  to  that  student  of  the  graduating  year,  who  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Faculty  Council,  rates  first  in  the  subject  of  Orthodontics,  both 
clinical  and  theoretical.  The  first  award  was  made  in  1959. 

The  Edgar  Paul  Prize 

The  Edgar  Paul  Prize,  the  gift  of  the  Edgar  Paul  Commemoration  Fund, 
with  a value  of  $25,  is  awarded  annually  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry  based  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Oral 
Surgery  and  Anaesthesia  to  that  student  of  the  final  year  who  has  shown  the 
greatest  proficiency  in  Clinical  Oral  Surgery. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1952  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
2153). 

The  Posen  and  Furie  Key 

This  gold  Key,  the  gift  of  the  Posen  and  Furie  Dental  Laboratories,  is 
awarded  annually  to  the  student  who  completes  the  Third  Year  without 
condition  and  who  ranks  highest  in  the  subject  of  Prosthodontics,  financial  need 
not  being  a consideration. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1952  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
2157). 

Pro  Liberis  Prize 

The  Pro  Liberis  Prize,  of  the  value  of  $50  and  the  accompanying  key,  the 
gift  of  the  Dental  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Ontario  Dental  Association, 
is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  of  the  Fourth  Year  who  ranks  second  in 
the  subjects  pertaining  to  dentistry  for  children,  both  clinical  and  theoretical. 

The  award  was  first  made  in  1944  (under  University  Statute  No.  1619)  to 
a member  of  the  Second  Dental  Year.  In  1958,  the  terms  of  the  award  were 
changed  to  apply  to  the  Fourth  Dental  Year. 

The  Prosthodontics  Essay  Prize 

The  Prosthodontics  Essay  Prize,  donated  in  1948  by  the  late  F.  L.  Cole, 
D.D.S.,  is  awarded  to  the  student  of  the  Fourth  Year  who  submits  the  best 
essay  on  a subject  announced  by  the  Faculty  in  the  field  of  Prosthodontics. 
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The  value  of  the  award  is  the  annual  income  from  a trust  fund,  or  approxi- 
mately $40. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1949  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
1923). 


Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  Scholarship 

Established  in  1962  through  the  generosity  of  the  Royal  College  of  Dental 
Surgeons  of  Ontario,  this  scholarship  is  awarded  to  an  Ontario  resident  on 
admission  to  the  First  Year.  The  minimum  requirements  are  First  Class  stand- 
ing in  the  most  recent  year  of  university  study  and  at  least  Second  Class 
standing  in  the  second  preceding  academic  year.  The  value  of  the  award  is 
$600.  The  scholarship  is  not  tenable  with  other  admission  awards  listed  in 
this  Calendar,  and  candidates  must  have  attended  a Canadian  university  for 
at  least  one  year.  Application  is  not  required. 


Wallace  Seccombe  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  Wallace  Seccombe  Memorial  Scholarship  was  established,  with  funds 
donated  by  members  of  the  dental  profession,  to  commemorate  the  life  and 
work  of  the  late  Wallace  Seccombe,  D.D.S.,  who  was  an  officer  of  the  School 
of  Dentistry  and  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  for  many  years,  and  Dean  from 
1923  until  his  death  in  1936. 

The  scholarship,  of  the  annual  income  from  the  fund  (approximately  $100), 
will  be  awarded  to  the  student  who,  having  completed  without  condition  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Years  in  attendance  in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  ranks 
highest  in  the  subject  of  Preventive  Dentistry  in  the  Fourth  Year. 

Should  no  award  be  made  in  any  year,  the  amount  involved  will  be  added 
to  the  capital  of  the  endowment. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1940  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
1442). 


Wallace  Seccombe  Prize  for  General  Proficiency 

The  Wallace  Seccombe  Prize  for  General  Proficiency  was  donated  by  Oral 
Health  in  memory  of  the  late  Wallace  Seccombe,  D.D.S.,  founder  and  editor 
of  Oral  Health. 

The  prize,  of  the  value  of  $150,  will  be  awarded  to  a student  who,  having 
completed  without  condition  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years  in  attendance  in 
the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  obtains  an  average  of  at  least  66%  of  the  total  marks 
assigned  to  the  annual  examinations  of  the  Fourth  Dental  Year.  The  prize  is 
awarded  upon  General  Proficiency,  including  academic  standing,  personality, 
athletic  activities  and  extra-curricular  interests.  It  need  not  be  awarded  in  any 
year  in  which  Council  so  recommends. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1939  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
1445). 
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The  Second  Dental  Year  Prosthodontics  Prize 

This  annual  prize  of  the  value  of  $50  was  established  in  1948  by  Dr.  A.  M. 
Hord  and  continued  in  1960  by  Dr.  R.  L.  Twible.  The  prize  is  awarded 
annually  to  the  student  of  the  Second  Year  who  completes  the  year  without 
condition  and  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Dept,  of  Prosthodontics,  obtains 
highest  standing  in  that  subject. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1949  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
1922). 


W.  George  Switzer  Memorial  Award 

The  W.  George  Switzer  Memorial  Award,  the  gift  of  friends,  was  estab- 
lished in  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  University  by  the  late 
Associate  Professor  of  Dentistry,  W.  George  Switzer,  who  served  on  the  staff 
from  1916  until  his  death  in  1938. 

The  award,  in  the  form  of  a gold  key,  will  be  made  to  the  student  who, 
having  completed  without  condition  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years  in  attendance 
in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  shows  the  greatest  proficiency  in  Full  Denture 
and  Removable  Partial  Denture  Prosthesis. 

This  award  is  tenable  with  any  other  prizes,  scholarships,  or  bursaries  or 
other  awards  in  the  gift  of  the  Senate. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1939  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
1441). 


The  Paul  Takahashi  Scholarship 

As  a result  of  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Paul  Takahashi,  of  Toronto,  an  annual 
scholarship  of  the  income  from  a trust  fund  (approximately  $100)  is  awarded 
to  the  student  of  the  graduating  class  who  rates  first  in  the  subject  of  Perio- 
dontics and  has  obtained  at  least  66%  on  the  annual  examinations  of  the  Fourth 
Dental  Year.  The  first  award  was  made  in  1959. 


The  Henry  Thompson  Scholarships 

The  First  Henry  Thompson  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  $200  and  the 
Second  Henry  Thompson  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  $100  were  donated  by 
the  Dental  Company  of  Canada  to  commemorate  the  founder  of  the  Company. 

These  scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to  students  in  the  Final  Year 
on  the  basis  of  scholastic  record  during  the  four  dental  years  of  the  course, 
general  character,  and  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities. 

If  the  Faculty  Council  so  recommends,  no  award  of  either  or  both  of  the 
scholarships  need  be  made  in  any  year. 

The  first  awards  were  made  in  1940  (under  University  Senate  statute 
No.  1729). 
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Albert  E.  Webster  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  Albert  E.  Webster  Memorial  Scholarship  was  established,  with  funds 
donated  by  members  of  the  dental  profession,  in  memory  of  the  late  Albert  E. 
Webster,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  LL.D.,  a member  of  the  staff  from  1893  to  1936, 
and  from  1915  to  1923  Dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry. 

The  scholarship,  of  the  annual  income  from  the  fund  (approximately  $100), 
will  be  awarded  to  the  student  who,  having  completed  without  condition  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Years  in  attendance  in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  and  having 
obtained  at  least  66%  of  the  marks  assigned  to  the  final  written  paper  in  Fourth 
Year  Operative  Dentistry,  obtains  the  highest  standing  in  Fourth  Year  Clinical 
Operative  Dentistry. 

Should  no  award  be  made  in  any  year,  the  amount  involved  will  be  added 
to  the  capital  of  the  endowment. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1940  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
1443). 


James  Branston  Willmott  Scholarships 

The  James  Branston  Willmott  Scholarships  are  the  gift  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario  in  memory  of  James  Branston  Willmott,  D.D.S., 
LL.D.,  who  was  Dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Dental  Surgeons  from  1875  to  1915. 

In  its  present  form  the  award  comprises  two  scholarships  of  $150  each, 
presented  to  the  highest-ranking  students  in  First  and  Second  Years  respectively. 
Honours  standing  is  required.  If  no  award  is  made  in  any  session,  two  may 
be  made  in  a subsequent  session. 


BURSARIES 

Atkinson  In-Course  Bursaries 

The  Atkinson  In-Course  Bursaries,  the  gift  of  the  Atkinson  Charitable 
Foundation,  awarded  to  students  resident  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  who  obtain 
at  least  Second  Class  standing  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  previous  year, 
and  who  demonstrate  financial  need.  Application  must  be  made  to  the  Faculty 
Secretary  before  December  1. 

The  Charles  A.  Corrigan  Fund 

Established  in  1961  through  the  generosity  of  the  late  C.  A.  Corrigan,  D.D.S., 
this  fund  awards  one  or  more  bursaries  each  year  to  a total  value  of  $1,000. 
Students  in  any  year  of  the  course  are  eligible  provided  they  have  standing 
satisfactory  to  Faculty  Council  and  have  demonstrated  financial  need. 

Applications  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 
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Dental  Alumni  Association  Bursaries 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Dental  Alumni,  Two  Dental  Alumni  Association 
Bursaries,  each  of  the  value  of  $200,  are  offered  for  award  each  year  to 
students  enrolled  in  any  year  of  the  course  in  Dentistry  upon  the  basis  of  need 
and  scholarship.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

The  first  awards  were  made  in  1953  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
2167). 

T.  Howard  Graham  Bursary 

In  1954,  the  P.  G.  Anderson  Study  Club  established,  on  an  annual  basis, 
the  T.  Howard  Graham  Bursary  of  the  value  of  $100. 

The  bursary  is  awarded  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  to  a 
student  of  the  Third  Year  who,  having  completed  the  First  and  Second  Years 
in  this  University  and  obtained  high  standing  in  Operative  Dentistry  of  the 
Second  Year,  proves  financial  need. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1954  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
2307). 

The  Ed.  Green  Bursary 

The  Ed.  Green  Bursary  the  gift  of  the  Associated  Dentists’  Co-operative 
in  1951,  is  an  annual  bursary  of  the  sum  of  $100  awarded  by  the  Council  of 
the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  to  a third  year  student  who,  having  obtained  an  average 
of  at  least  66  per  cent  in  the  final  examinations  of  the  Second  Year  is  in  financial 
need  and  has  demonstrated  proficiency  in  the  subject  of  Operative  Dentistry. 
A candidate  for  the  bursary  shall  submit  an  application  in  writing  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry.  No  award  of  the  bursary  will  be  made  in 
any  session  in  which  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  so  recommends. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1952  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
2115). 

Ontario  Dental  Association  Bursaries 

The  Ontario  Dental  Association  each  year  provides  $500  for  bursaries 
which  are  awarded  to  students  in  any  year  of  the  course  whose  academic 
standing  is  satisfactory  and  who  have  demonstrated  financial  need.  The  maxi- 
mum value  of  any  one  bursary  is  $500. 

Applications  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

James  Gestie  Perkin  Bursary 

In  1954,  the  late  James  Gestie  Perkin,  D.D.S  established  an  annual  bursary 
of  the  value  of  $50. 

The  bursary  is  awarded  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  to  a 
student  of  the  Third  Year  who  obtained  standing  acceptable  to  the  Council 
in  the  subject  of  Prosthodontics  of  the  Second  Year,  and  is  in  financial  need. 
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No  award  will  be  made  in  any  session  in  which  the  Council  of  the  Faculty 
of  Dentistry  so  recommends. 

Applications  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1955  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
2309). 

The  Posen  and  Furie  Bursary 

The  Posen  and  Furie  Bursary,  the  gift  of  the  Posen  and  Furie  Dental 
Laboratories,  is  an  annual  bursary  of  $100  awarded  by  the  Council  of  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry  to  that  student  who,  having  obtained  an  average  of  at 
least  66  per  cent  on  the  final  examinations  of  the  Third  Year,  has  demon- 
strated outstanding  ability  in  the  subject  of  Prosthodontics  and  has  proved 
financial  need. 

The  first  awards  were  made  in  1962  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
2157). 


Toronto  Alpha  Omega  Memorial  Bursary 

This  bursary  is  given  by  the  Toronto  Alumni  Chapter  of  Alpha  Omega 
Fraternity  as  a memorial  to  deceased  members,  and  supersedes  the  earlier 
Julius  J.  Levine  Memorial  Bursary.  To  be  eligible,  a student  must  be  registered 
in  Third  Year  with  a satisfactory  academic  standing  and  must  demonstrate 
financial  need. 

The  minimum  value  of  the  bursary  is  $100,  and  the  first  award  will  be 
made  in  session  1969-70. 


LOANS 


The  Dr.  W.  B.  & Edna  May  Amy  Student  Loan  Fund 

The  Amy  loan  fund  was  established  in  1967,  through  a generous  bequest 
from  the  late  Edna  May  Amy,  for  the  assistance  of  students  registered  in  any 
course  in  the  Faculty  proceeding  toward  degree  or  diploma.  Applications  will 
be  judged  on  the  basis  of  financial  need,  and  enquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Faculty  Secretary. 


The  Associates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Loan  Fund 

The  Associates  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  Incorporated,  offer  loans  to 
undergraduate  and  advanced  degree  candidates.  Funds  are  limited,  and  inter- 
ested students  are  advised  to  enquire  first  at  the  University’s  Office  of  Student 
Awards,  Simcoe  Hall. 

The  loans  are  free  of  interest.  Repayment  must  begin  within  six  months 
after  graduation,  at  a rate  of  at  least  10%  of  annual  income  and  not  less  than 
$500  per  annum. 
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Dental  Alumni  Association  Revolving  Loan  Fund 

In  1957,  the  University  of  Toronto  Dental  Alumni  Association  established 
a Loan  Fund  which  was  designed  to  help  students  in  need  and  who  would 
ordinarily  find  no  other  form  of  assistance  available  to  them.  The  generosity 
of  the  Association  has  resulted  in  the  Fund  being  increased  substantially  each 
year. 

Information  concerning  assistance  from  the  Fund  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Devonshire  Loan  Fund 

This  Fund  has  been  established  by  Graduates  and  friends  of  Devonshire 
House  to  assist  students  in  the  Residence.  Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Devonshire  House. 

Kellogg  Loan  Fund 

Because  of  the  very  generous  gifts  received  from  the  W.  K.  Kellogg 
Foundation,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  funds  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry  for  disbursement  as  loans  to  undergraduate  students  in 
dentistry  to  aid  in  defraying  tuition  fees  and  the  purchase  of  books,  supplies 
and  equipment. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

U.  of  T.  Alumni  Loan  Find 

This  fund  comes  from  subscriptions  received  originally  in  1919  and  in 
succeeding  years  from  graduates  of  the  University  and  is  administered  by  the 
U.  of  T.  Alumni  Association.  Loans  are  available  to  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  enrolled  in  a full  time  course  at  the  University,  in  second  and  sub- 
sequent years.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  U.  of  T.  Alumni  Associa- 
tion Alumni  House,  18  Willcocks  Street,  Toronto,  or  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Faculty. 


OTHER  ASSISTANCE 

Children  of  War  Dead  (Education  Assistance)  Act 

Children  of  War  Dead  (Education  Assistance)  Act  provides  fees  and 
monthly  allowances  for  children  of  veterans  whose  death  was  attributable  to 
military  service.  Enquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  nearest  District  Office  of 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Dental  Officer  Training  Plan 

The  Canadian  Forces  offer  a plan  to  assist  dental  students  who  enrol  in 
the  Royal  Canadian  Dental  Corps. 
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In  addition  to  pay  and  allowances  for  the  rank  in  which  the  student  is 
enrolled,  provision  is  made  for  payment  of  tuition,  instruments,  supplies,  and 
an  allowance  for  books.  To  be  eligible  a student  must  be  able  to  meet  the 
Canadian  Forces  standards  for  enrollment,  be  a Canadian  citizen,  and  be 
academically  acceptable,  without  condition,  to  any  one  of  the  four  professional 
years  of  the  Dental  Faculty.  Five  years  service  in  the  Canadian  Forces  as  a 
dental  officer  is  required  after  graduation. 

Full  details  of  the  Dental  Officer  Training  Plan  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Canadian  Forces  Recruiting  Centre,  25  St.  Clair  Avenue  West,  Toronto  7. 


Ontario  Department  of  Health  Bursaries 

In  order  to  encourage  and  assist  residents  of  Ontario  to  take  dental  training 
with  a view  to  entering  general  practice  in  areas  of  the  Province  where  dental 
services  are  inadequate,  the  Ontario  Department  of  Health  offers  bursaries 
to  students  enrolled  in  the  Faculty.  This  assistance  is  available  for  not  more 
than  three  years  during  the  course,  and  each  student  receiving  a bursary  has 
an  obligation  on  graduation  to  enter  general  dental  practice  in  a location 
acceptable  to  the  Ontario  Minister  of  Health.  The  return  in  service  will  be  one 
calendar  year  for  each  academic  year  of  bursary  assistance  given. 

The  value  of  the  bursaries  is  $1,500  per  year  for  single  students  or  $2,000 
for  those  with  dependants.  Further  information  and  application  forms  are 
available  from  the  Faculty  Secretary. 


Province  of  Ontario  Student  Awards  Programme 

Awards  under  this  programme  will  be  made  available  to  all  Ontario  students 
provided: 

(i)  they  are  in  full-time  attendance  at  a Canadian  University  (or  other 
eligible  institution ) . 

( ii ) they  can  demonstrate  need  ot  linancial  assistance. 

(iii)  they  are  either  Canadian  citizens  or  landed  immigrants,  have  resided 
in  Ontario  for  at  least  twelve  months  prior  to  entering  the  course,  and 
intend  to  reside  permanently  in  Canada. 

Each  applicant’s  need  will  be  assessed  by  the  Department  of  University 
Affairs  and  awards  will  be  part  loan  and  part  bursary. 

Further  information  is  printed  on  the  application  forms  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Faculty  Secretary. 

Summer  Studentships 

The  Faculty’s  Division  of  Dental  Research  each  year  has  a few  openings 
for  undergraduate  students  who  are  interested  in  research  work.  These  student- 
ships and  assistantships  are  provided  by  grants  from  the  National  Research 
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Council  and  from  the  Canadian  Dental  Association,  and  are  worth  about 
$250  to  $300  per  month.  The  National  Research  Council  provides  also  two 
special  summer  assistantships  worth  $1,000  each  to  students  with  high  academic 
standing.  Further  information  and  application  forms  may  be  had  from  the 
Division  of  Dental  Research  during  November  and  December;  applications  are 
due  early  in  January. 
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CURRICULUM 
First  Year 


Lecture 

Laboratory 

Total 

Subject 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Anatomy — Oral,  and  Occlusion  ....  30 

60 

90 

Anatomy— Gross 

98 

112 

210 

Biochemistry 

45 

60 

105 

Chemistry,  Organic 

38 

36 

74 

Clinical  Orientation 

10 

8 (cs) 

18 

Histology 

56 

112 

168 

* Dental  Materials  and  Technology . . 10 

112 

122 

* Restorative  Dentistry.  . . 

16 

16 

32 

Total  Hours.  . . 

303 

516 

819 

CS — Clinical  Seminars 

Second  Year 

Laboratory 

and 

Lecture 

Clinical 

Total 

Subject 

Hours 

Demonstration 

Hours 

History  of  Dentistry 

5 

5 

Microbiology 

33 

78l 

111 

Orthodontics 

30 

30 

Pathology,  General 

44 

40l 

84 

Periodontics 

20 

9l,  6c 

35 

Physiology 

58 

60l 

118 

*Prosthodontics 

10 

190l 

200 

* Restorative  Dentistry  . . . 

50 

80l,  98c 

228 

Total  Hours.  . . 

250 

561 

811 

*These  First  and  Second  year  subjects  are  those  referred  to  as  “pre- 
clinical  subjects”  in  the  calendar  section  dealing  with  Regulations  and 
Examinations. 
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Third  Year 


Subject 

Lecture 

Hours 

Laboratory 

and 

Clinical  Clinical 

Demonstration  Practice 

Total 

Hours 

Anaesthesia — General . . . . 

12 

* 

12 

— Local 

24 

4c 

28 

Clinical  Orientation 

8c 

8 

Clinical  Practice 

400 

400 

Dental  Materials 

3 

3 

Dental  Public  Health . . . . 

5 

5 

Diagnosis 

10 

15 

25 

Essay  Writing 

4 

4 

First  Aid 

5 

5 

Medicine 

30 

30 

Oral  Surgery 

20 

6c 

26 

Orthodontics 

31 

6c 

88 

125 

Pathology,  Oral 

35 

26l 

61 

Paedodontics 

33 

8c 

* 

41 

Periodontics 

30 

12l, 11c 

* 

53 

Pharmacology 

44 

36l 

80 

Physiology  of  Occlusion  . . 

10 

10 

Practice  Administration . . 

7 

7 

Preventive  Dentistry.  . . . 

41 

2l;  3c 

* 

46 

Prosthodontics 

28 

12c 

* 

40 

Radiology 

21 

3c 

8 

32 

Restorative  Dentistry . . . . 

21 

9l  ; 29c 

* 

59 

Surgery 

21 

8c 

29 

Total  Hours 

435 

85l;  98c 

511 

1129 

*Clinical  practice  includes  all  aspects  of  clinical  practice  conducted  in 
the  general  clinic.  No  accurate  division  into  specific  departments  is  feasible. 

The  Third  Year  class  follows  the  usual  academic  year  until  the  end  of 
examinations  (about  Mid-May).  The  students  then  return  to  the  clinics 
and  continue  working  there  until  the  end  of  June. 
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Fourth  Year 


Subject 

Lecture 

Hours 

Clinical  Clinical 

Demonstration  Practice 

Total 

Hours 

Anaesthesia 

12 

12 

Clinical  Practice 

510 

510 

Dental  Public  Health 

7 

2 

9 

Diagnosis 

1 

45 

46 

Jurisprudence  and  Ethics. . . 

6 

6 

Medicine 

26 

3 

29 

Oral  Surgery 

22 

30 

52 

Orthodontics 

20 

70 

90 

Paedodontics 

1 

75 

76 

Periodontics 

10 

* 

10 

Practice  Administration  . . . 

18 

18 

Preventive  Dentistry 

4 

* 

4 

Prosthodontics 

20 

* 

20 

Radiology 

4 

3 

21 

28 

Restorative  Dentistry 

20 

* 

20 

Total  Hours 

155 

24 

751 

930 

*Clinical  Practice  includes  all  aspects  of  clinical  practice  conducted  in 
the  general  clinic.  No  accurate  division  into  specific  departments  is  feasible. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  programme  and  regulations  regarding 
courses  of  study  and  examinations  contained  in  this  Calendar  may  be 
modified  from  time  to  time  to  suit  changing  conditions. 


ANATOMY,  GROSS 

During  the  first  year  of  the  dental  course  a total  of  210  hours  is  devoted  to 
studying  the  gross  anatomy  of  the  head,  neck,  brain  and  thorax,  and  examina- 
tion of  the  abdominal  viscera.  During  this  time  the  students,  working  four  to 
a cadaver,  dissect  a human  body.  Lectures,  laboratories  and  television  demon- 
strations stress  the  functional  and  practical  aspects  of  gross  anatomy,  including 
radiological  anatomy. 

Thirty-two  hours  of  neuroanatomy  are  studied  and  correlated  with  gross 
anatomy. 

Professor  J.  S.  Thompson  and  staff 

ANATOMY,  ORAL,  AND  OCCLUSION 

The  lecture  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  student,  ( 1 ) the  external  and 
internal  anatomy  of  individual  teeth  of  the  primary  and  permanent  dentitions, 
(2)  variations  and  anomalies  of  dental  morphology,  (3)  the  relationship  of  the 
teeth  within  the  maxillary  and  mandibular  dentitions,  (4)  the  relationship  of 
the  maxillary  to  the  mandibular  dentition,  (5)  the  relationship  of  the  teeth 
to  associated  structures  within  the  stomatognathic  system,  (6)  the  static  and 
dynamic  fundamental  principles  of  the  occlusion  of  the  primary,  mixed  and 
permanent  dentitions,  ( 7 ) basic  concepts  related  to  an  introduction  to  malocclu- 
sion, (8)  the  chronology  of  the  dentition,  (9)  the  evolution  of  the  dentition 
and,  ( 10 ) comparative  dental  anatomy. 

The  laboratory  sessions  are  designed  to,  ( 1 ) teach  the  student  oral  anatomy 
and  occlusion,  (2)  develop  a keen  sense  of  observation,  (3)  cultivate  a sensi- 
tive appreciation  for  meticulous  detail,  (4)  provide  experience  in  manual 
dexterity,  and  to  motivate  and  discipline  in  preparation  for  clinical  instruction. 

Emphasis  is  directed  to  the  relationship  between  form  and  function,  and 
between  basic  instruction  and  clinical  practice.  First  Year:  90  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  J.  G.  Dale  and  staff 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

Lecture  Course:  A fundamental  course  is  given  in  general  metabolic  pro- 
cesses and  recent  concepts  in  molecular  biology.  The  subject  matter  includes: 
pH  and  acid-base  balance;  enzymology  and  enzyme  kinetics;  chemistry  and 
metabolism  of  amino  acids,  proteins,  lipids,  carbohydrates  and  nucleic  acids; 
energy  metabolism;  control  mechanisms  and  biochemical  genetics.  First  year, 
45  hours. 

Laboratory— The  laboratory  course  consists  of  demonstrations,  qualitative 
and  quantitative  experiments  designed  to  illustrate  the  lecture  course.  First 
year,  60  hours. 

Professor  G.  E.  Connell  and  staff 


CHEMISTRY 

Lectures  and  Laboratories— Course  No.  252. 

A general  introduction  to  organic  chemistry  dealing  with  the  various 
series  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds,  their  correlations,  properties  and  the 
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preparation  of  characteristic  members.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  com- 
pounds useful  in  dentistry.  The  student  is  required  to  undertake  a number  of 
organic  preparations  that  illustrate  the  lecture  work  and  so  acquire  a first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  properties  of  many  important  organic  compounds. 
First  Year:  74  hours. 

Professor  Le  Roy  and  staff 

CLINICAL  DENTISTRY 

In  the  Clinical  Department  the  students  correlate  and  put  into  practice,  by 
means  of  dental  service  to  patients,  the  knowledge  of  dentistry  which  they 
have  acquired  during  the  earlier  years  of  their  course.  A minimum  number 
of  dental  operations  is  required  in  each  division  of  the  Department.  The 
work  on  patients  is  performed  under  strict  supervision  of  the  clinical  instructors 
and  each  student’s  clinical  accomplishments  are  graded  upon  quality  of  service 
and  deportment. 

A series  of  group  clinics  in  the  various  phases  of  dentistry  are  conducted  by 
the  clinical  staff  throughout  the  clinical  course.  Group  clinics  are  also  given 
at  the  Toronto  General  Hospital  and  the  Banting  Institute  to  co-ordinate 
systemic  diseases  in  relation  to  dental  health. 

Professor  P.  G.  Anderson , Director  of  Clinic 

CLINICAL  ORIENTATION 

This  course  is  given  in  the  First  Year  and  is  intended  to  orient  the  teaching 
in  the  fundamental  subjects,  given  in  that  year,  to  clinical  practice.  Further 
instruction  is  given  as  part  of  the  periodontics  course  in  the  Second  Year. 
First  Year:  18  hours. 

Professor  C.  H.  M.  Williams  and  staff 

DENTAL  ANAESTHESIA 
General  and  Local 

Synopsis 

The  instruction  is  given  during  the  Third  and  Fourth  years.  In  the  Third 
year  a series  of  24  lectures  on  local  anaesthesia  is  given.  This  covers  anatomy, 
theories  of  anaesthesia,  applied  pharmacology  techniques,  emergencies,  medical 
conditions,  physical  evaluation,  pre-medication,  armamentarium,  pre-  and  post- 
operative control  of  pain  and  a thorough  discussion  of  all  drugs  associated  with 
local  anaesthesia. 

Before  commencing  clinical  practice  the  Third  year  is  divided  into  groups 
and  clinical  demonstrations  covering  the  essential  techniques  are  earned  out. 
The  students  then  perform  these  injections  on  each  other.  A series  of  12 
lectures  on  general  anaesthesia  is  given  in  the  second  term  to  the  Third  year. 
These  lectures  are  to  familiarize  the  students  with  theories,  techniques,  arma- 
mentarium and  basic  fundamentals  of  general  anaesthesia  as  applied  to 
Dentistry.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  teaching  policy  that  this  is  not  an  attempt 
to  instil  knowledge  of  how  to  administer  general  anaesthesia. 
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The  instruction  in  the  Fourth  year  is  mainly  confined  to  the  clinical 
application  of  general  anaesthesia.  The  class  is  divided  into  groups  with  each 
group  receiving  five  clinics.  One  clinic  is  reserved  for  a review  and  discussion 
of  local  anaesthesia,  while  another  deals  with  emergencies  which  a dentist 
may  at  any  time  be  confronted  with.  This  clinic  is  in  the  form  of  a practical 
demonstration  with  the  utilisation  of  a dummy  which  enables  students  to 
carry  out  respiratory  resuscitation  and  circulatory  resuscitation  under  actual 
conditions.  In  the  remaining  clinics,  students  have  opportunity  to  observe  and 
participate  in  dental  procedures  being  performed  under  general  anaesthesia. 
In  addition  to  this,  students  are  periodically  assigned  to  a public  clinic  where 
general  anaesthesia  is  utilised  in  treating  school  children.  It  is  again  stressed 
that  the  objective  is  not  to  give  them  competence  in  administering  general 
anaesthetics,  but  rather  to  familiarize  them  with  working  conditions  which  are 
encountered  when  carrying  out  dental  procedures  under  general  anaesthesia. 


Summary 

Third  Year 

Local  anaesthesia  lectures 

24  hours 

Local  anaesthesia  clinics 

4 hours 

General  anaesthesia  lectures 

12  hours 

Fourth  Year 

Genera]  anaesthesia  clinics 

12  hours 

The  students  work  from  fixed  centres  and  provide  complete  dental  treat- 
ment for  the  patients  assigned  to  them.  This  entails  additional  hours  in  the 
clinical  use  of  local  anaesthesia  which  cannot  be  calculated  as  they  vary  with 
the  patients  and  with  individual  students.  In  addition  to  their  assigned  patients, 
they  also  gain  experience  in  clinical  anaesthesia  during  the  hours  of  clinical 
practice  of  Oral  Surgery  which  are  listed  in  that  section. 

Professor  R.  S.  Locke  and  staff 


DENTAL  MATERIALS  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
Basic  Dental  Materials 

The  course  is  designed  to  impart  a practical  knowledge  of  basic  materials 
used  in  dentistry,  and  to  stimulate  the  development  of  the  student’s  manual 
dexterity.  Compounds,  hydrocolloids  and  rubber  impression  materials,  gypsum 
materials,  denture  base  resins,  zinc  phosphate  cements,  dental  amalgam,  dental 
waxes,  gold  inlay  casting  procedures,  gold  soldering  procedures  and  con- 
struction of  a full  upper  denture  are  the  subjects  covered.  First  Year:  122  hours; 
Third  Year:  3 hours. 


Professor  W.  D.  MacKay  and  staff 
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DENTAL  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  the  student  more  aware  of 
his  community.  Current  dental  health  problems  and  attitudes  of  the  public 
to  dental  health  are  explained.  The  public  health  procedures  used  in  dealing 
with  these  problems  and  other  proposed  solutions  are  discussed.  The  epidemio- 
logical approach  to  the  study  of  dental  disease  is  reviewed.  Third  Year:  5 hours. 
Fourth  Year:  9 hours. 

Associate  Professor  D.  W.  Lewis 
DENTAL  RADIOLOGY 

The  course  in  the  Third  Year  and  the  Fourth  Year  covers  all  phases  of 
Dental  Radiology. 

A series  of  lectures  is  given  during  the  third  year  and  during  the  second 
semester  of  the  fourth  year  participating  seminars  are  undertaken.  Individual 
clinical  instruction  is  given  to  the  students  on  radiographic  technique,  process- 
ing of  films,  and  mounting  of  radiographs.  X-ray  examinations  of  clinic  patients 
are  undertaken  by  Third  and  Fourth  Year  students.  During  the  two  final  years 
full  mouth  surveys  are  reported  upon  by  the  students,  and  these  are  discussed 
and  corrected  by  a member  of  the  staff. 

Instruction  is  also  given  in  extra  oral  techniques. 

Professor  H.  G.  Poyton  and  staff 


HISTOLOGY 

The  course  in  histology  in  First  Year  deals  with  the  microscopic  structure 
of  the  human  body  with  special  emphasis  on  the  components  of  the  oral  cavity. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  course  the  microscopic  anatomy  of  the  tissues  of 
the  body  and  the  body  organ  systems  is  presented.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  deals  in  detail  with  the  development  and  microscopic  structure  of  the 
dental  tissues.  First  Year:  168  hours. 

Professor  A.  R.  Ten  Cate  and  staff 


HISTORY  OF  DENTISTRY 

The  history  of  dentistry  is  traced  from  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  with 
special  emphasis  on  its  modern  development,  great  names  and  major  con- 
tributions. Second  Year:  5 hours. 

Dean  R.  G.  Ellis 


JURISPRUDENCE  AND  ETHICS 

The  course  on  Jurisprudence  includes  discussion  on  the  Sources  of  Law  in 
Ontario,  the  Court  System,  and  legal  terminology.  The  Dentistry  Act  of  Ontario, 
the  By-laws  of  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario,  and  the 
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Organization  of  Dentistry  in  Canada  are  explained.  The  legal  position  of  the 
dentist  and  his  responsibilities  to  the  public  are  presented. 

The  lectures  in  Ethics  present  the  meaning  of  the  profession  and  the  ethical 
relationship  of  the  dentist  to  the  public  and  his  confreres. 

Dr.  K.  F.  Fownall 
Mr.  R.  C.  Shibley,  Q.C. 

LIBRARY  PROCEDURE 

A series  of  seminars  intended  to  familiarize  students  with  the  use  of  the 
Library  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  systems  of  classification,  cataloguing 
and  filing,  indexes,  abstracts,  reference  works  and  bibliographical  form. 

Assistant  Professor  J.  G.  Dale  and  staff 

MEDICINE 

The  lectures  include  diseases  with  which  the  dentist  should  be  familiar, 
particularly  those  with  oral  manifestations.  Third  Year:  30  hours. 

Theatre  clinics  are  given  at  the  Toronto  General  Hospital  with  presentation 
of  patients  to  demonstrate  the  particular  lesion  under  discussion.  The  funda- 
mental principles  used  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  systemic  disease  are 
discussed.  Fourth  Year:  29  hours. 

Professor  K.  J.  R.  Wightman  and  staff 

MICROBIOLOGY 

General 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a general  knowledge  of  the 
various  genera  of  bacteria,  viruses,  and  fungi  associated  with  the  human  body. 
The  pathogenicity  and  epidemiology  of  the  pathogens  is  discussed  as  well  as 
the  ecology  of  the  saprophytes.  Immunological  relationships  and  the  common 
immunochemical  procedures  are  stressed.  The  bacteriological  basis  of  antibiotic 
therapy  is  also  explained.  In  the  beginning  of  the  laboratory  course  experience 
in  common  techniques  is  acquired,  which  is  later  applied  to  cultural  studies 
and  procedures  for  the  isolation  and  identification  of  pathogens  from  exudates. 

Second  dental  year-33  lecture  hours,  78  laboratory  hours. 

Oral 

In  the  second  dental  year  five  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  bacteriology  of 
the  mucous  membranes  in  general.  At  this  time  the  pathogenic  possibilities  of 
the  oral  flora  are  considered.  In  addition,  during  the  third  dental  year  two 
lectures  are  devoted  to  the  bacteriology  of  dental  caries  and  in  the  fourth 
year  three  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  bacteriological  problems  of  Periodontal 
disease. 
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Laboratory  Investigations 

Supervised  laboratory  facilities  in  bacteriology  are  available  to  students  of 
the  third  and  fourth  dental  years  for  investigation  of  patients  who  are  in 
their  care. 

Associate  Professor  E.  M.  Madlener 
ORAL  DIAGNOSIS 

Fifteen  lectures  given  in  the  Third  Year  are  designed  to  cover  a system 
of  History  Taking  and  Clinical  Examination  applicable  to  the  diagnosis  of 
dental  and  oral  disease.  The  practical  application  of  the  subject  is  taught 
in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years  in  the  Department  of  Oral  Diagnosis  where 
students  also  gain  experience  in  Treatment  Planning  and  the  Management  of 
Dental  Emergencies. 

Professor  J.  A.  Pedler  and  staff 


ORAL  SURGERY 

The  basic  didactic  instruction  is  given  in  the  Third  Year  and  includes 
orientation,  preoperative  evaluation  of  patients  for  oral  surgery  and  a con- 
sideration of  basic  surgical  principles,  instrumentation  and  techniques  of  tooth 
removal,  dento-alveolar  surgery,  root  resection,  preparation  of  the  mouth  for 
prosthesis,  pre-  and  post-operative  care  of  patients,  management  of  infections 
and  the  application  of  various  drugs. 

In  the  Fourth  Year,  lectures  in  oral  surgery  pertain  to  topics  such  as 
impacted  and  supernumerary  teeth,  deep  infections,  complications  of  maxillary 
sinus,  cranial  neuralgias,  cysts  and  joint  derangements  and  supportive  care  of 
patients  following  surgery. 

The  course  includes  assignment  to  the  out-patient  dental  clinic  at  the 
Toronto  General  Hospital  and  at  other  hospitals  acceptable  to  the  Faculty 
Council.  Throughout  the  year  the  students  perform  clinical  operations  under 
the  supervision  of  the  staff  of  the  Oral  Surgery  Department  of  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry.  Third  Year:  26  hours;  Fourth  Year:  52  hours. 

Professor  P.  T.  Smylski  and  staff 

ORTHODONTICS 

The  Orthodontics  Course  comprises  lectures,  laboratory  instruction,  clinical 
seminars,  and  clinical  practice  in  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Years. 

The  objectives  of  the  course  are  to  teach  students  to  recognize,  diagnose 
and  intercept  orthodontically  the  various  forms  of  malocclusion,  except  those 
associated  with  systemic  diseases  and  abnormalities  in  the  skeleton. 

This  teaching  is  divided  as  follows: 

(a)  The  work  of  the  Second  Year  includes  a series  of  lectures  on  the 
development  and  function  of  the  face  and  facial  skeleton  with  special  reference 
to  orthodontic  problems  in  the  dento-alveolar  complex. 
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( b ) The  work  of  tie  Third  year  includes  lectures,  laboratory  instruction, 
clinical  seminars  and  clinical  practice  designed  to  teach  the  student  the 
etiological  factors  important  in  the  genesis  of  orthodontic  abnormality.  Cepha- 
lometric analysis  is  introduced  as  a basis  for  providing  further  knowledge  of 
normal  and  abnormal  facial  and  dentofacial  development. 

(c)  The  work  of  the  Fourth  year  includes  lectures,  clinical  seminars  and 
clinical  instruction  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment  planning  and  the  interception  of 
orthodontic  abnormalities.  Second  year:  30  hours.  Third  year:  125  hours. 
Fourth  year:  90  hours. 

Professor  D.  G.  Woodside  and  staff 


PAEDODONTICS 

The  basic  paedodontic  programme  is  developed  during  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Years. 

The  didactic  phase  begins  in  the  Third  Year  with  a lecture  series  supple- 
mented with  television  demonstrations.  This  lecture  series  develops  the  con- 
cept that  paedodontics  is  concerned  with  continued  growth  and  development 
of  a child  and  a comprehension  of  the  living  processes  as  exhibited  by  the 
child.  Teaching  is  eventually  channelled  towards  specific  dental  problems  for 
children  and  how  they  are  treated. 

The  clinical  phase  of  paedodontics  is  concerned  with  examination,  diagnosis, 
prevention  and  treatment  of  dental  abnormalities  and  dental  disease  in  chil- 
dren. Clinical  instruction  and  seminar  teaching  sessions  begin  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Third  Year,  but  are  mainly  presented  in  the  Fourth  Year. 

Third  Year:  41  hours,  plus  clinical  practice;  Fourth  Year:  76  hours. 

Professor  K.  W.  Davey  and  staff 

PATHOLOGY 

General 

The  course  in  general  pathology  consists  of  lectures  and  laboratory  periods 
and  is  presented  during  the  second  half  of  the  Second  Year  by  the  Department 
of  Pathology  in  the  Banting  Institute.  Thirty  lectures,  supplemented  by  demon- 
strations illustrating  experimental  procedures  in  pathology,  emphasize  funda- 
mentals of  pathology  of  special  interest  to  dental  students.  These  can  be 
grouped  into  five  major  categories: 

1.  Inflammation,  hypersensitivity  and  wound  healing 

2.  Bacterial  and  viral  infections 

3.  Disorders  of  growth 

4.  Disturbances  of  blood-vascular  system 

5.  Special  pathology  (respiratory,  gastro-intestinal  and  endocrine). 
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Second  Year:  44  hours. 

The  laboratory  sessions,  comprising  two-hour  periods,  are  conducted  con- 
currently with  the  lectures.  Students  are  provided  with  microscopic  and  gross 
specimens  of  tissues  exemplifying  different  forms  of  disease.  Second  Year: 
40  hours. 

Professor  A.  C.  Ritchie  and  staff 

Oral 

During  the  Third  Year  a course  of  thirty-two  lectures  is  devoted  to  discussion 
of  diseases  of  the  teeth,  periodontium,  tongue,  oral  mucosa,  salivary  glands  and 
the  oro-facial  region  in  general.  Third  Year:  35  hours. 

The  laboratory  course  consists  of  eleven  two-hour  periods  at  which  time 
students  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  microscopic  details  of  numerous 
lesions  of  special  interest  in  the  field  of  dentistry.  Third  Year:  26  hours. 

Professor  H.  A.  Hunter  and  staff 

Laboratory  Investigations 

Supervised  laboratory  facilities  in  clinical  pathology  are  available  to  students 
of  the  third  and  fourth  years  for  investigation  of  patients  who  are  in  their  care. 

PERIODONTICS 

An  introduction  to  periodontics  is  provided  in  the  “Clinical  Orientation” 
course  in  the  First  Year,  with  students  performing  in  the  mouths  of  classmates 
certain  simple  procedures.  Intensive  instruction  in  periodontics  commences  in 
the  Second  Year.  It  includes  lectures  and  practical  problems  in  clinical  practice. 
In  the  Third  Year  a further  series  of  lectures  is  supplemented  by  demonstration 
clinics,  laboratory  practice  and  treatment  of  patients  in  the  clinic.  In  the 
Fourth  Year  instruction  is  continued  by  lectures  and  clinical  practice  which 
prepare  the  student  to  perform  more  difficult  operations.  Second  Year:  35  hours 
including  clinical  orientation;  Third  Year:  53  hours  plus  clinical  practice; 
Fourth  Year:  10  hours  plus  clinical  practice. 

Professor  C.  H.  M.  Williams  and  staff 

PHARMACOLOGY 

The  course  consists  of  lecture,  tutorial  and  laboratory  periods.  In  the  course 
the  following  subject  matter  is  covered;  general  principles  of  pharmacology, 
autonomic  drugs  and  drugs  acting  on  cardiovascular  and  respiratory  systems, 
analeptics,  sedatives,  hypnotics,  local  and  general  anaesthetics,  antibiotics  and 
sulphonamides,  antiseptics,  toxicology  and  prescription  writing.  In  the  labora- 
tory, experimental  work  in  pharmacology  is  carried  out  to  supplement  the 
lectures  and  to  stimulate  the  students’  interest  in  the  subject;  tutorial  periods 
are  devoted  to  discussions  of  selected  problems  and  topics  in  pharmacology 
which  are  of  specific  interest  to  dentistry.  Third  Year:  Lectures  44  hours, 
laboratory  and  tutorial  36  hours. 


Professor  W.  Kalow  and  Staff 
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PHYSIOLOGY 

The  instruction  for  the  undergraduates  consists  of  lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  The  lecture  course  includes  the  physiology  of  the  blood,  lymph,  tissue 
fluids,  circulation,  respiration,  digestion,  kidney,  nerve,  muscle,  receptor  organs, 
voluntary  and  autonomic  nervous  systems,  endocrine  glands  and  metabolism. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  those  aspects  of  physiology  which  are  of  especial  impor- 
tance in  relation  to  dentistry.  The  aims  of  this  course  are  to  give  a broad  and 
sound  basis  on  which  the  superstructure  of  more  specialized  knowledge  of 
dentistry  may  be  built.  Second  Dental  Year:  lectures,  58  hours. 

Practical  Physiology 

The  practical  course  comprises  experiments  on  the  physiology  of  nerve  and 
muscle,  blood,  circulation,  respiration,  secretion  and  special  senses.  The  needs 
of  the  dental  students  are  kept  in  mind  in  the  planning  of  these  experiments. 
Second  Dental  Year:  laboratory,  60  hours. 

Professor  R.  E.  Haist  and  staff 
PHYSIOLOGY  OF  OCCLUSION 

The  normal  and  abnormal  physiological  processes  related  to  functions  of  the 
teeth  are  discussed.  The  clinical  manifestations  and  methods  of  analysis  and 
correction  which  relate  to  the  unfavorable  influences  of  dysfunctions  of  the 
teeth  are  presented.  Third  Year:  10  hours. 

Professor  C.  H.  M.  'Williams 
PRACTICE  ADMINISTRATION 

The  course  is  directed  along  practical  lines  designed  to  provide  the  student 
with  a better  understanding  of  the  problems  encountered  in  the  conduct  of  a 
dental  practice.  Third  Year:  7 hours;  Fourth  Year:  18  hours. 

under  the  general  direction  of  Dr.  J.  Kreutzer 

PREVENTIVE  DENTISTRY 

The  principles  of  preventive  dentistry  have  been  organized  as  a single 
subject  in  order  to  emphasize  prevention  as  a dental  service,  and  to  correlate 
and  apply  the  basic  sciences  — biochemistry,  bacteriology,  physiology  and 
nutrition  — in  maintaining  healthy  oral  tissues. 

The  subjects  of  oral  hygiene,  functions  of  saliva,  composition  and  structure 
of  dental  tissues,  metabolic  and  dental  aspects  of  fluoridation,  topical  fluorides 
and  nutrition  are  covered.  These  lectures  form  the  basis  for  evaluation  of  cur- 
rent knowledge  relating  to  epidemiology,  etiology  and  prevention  of  dental 
caries,  periodontal  disease  and  malocclusion,  and  the  preventive  aspects  of 
various  clinical  areas  are  brought  together.  Clinical  practice,  laboratories  and 
seminar  periods  in  prevention  extend  and  supplement  the  lecture  material. 
Third  Year:  lectures  41  hours,  laboratory  and  seminars  5 hours,  plus  clinical 
practice.  Fourth  Year:  laboratory  and  seminar  4 hours,  plus  clinical  practice. 

Professor  J.  Kreutzer  and  staff 
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PROSTHODONTICS 
Second  Year 

The  course  consists  of  laboratory  lectures,  demonstrations  and  practical 
instruction  by  means  of  technique  projects  in  the  basic  biological  aspects  and 
fundamental  principles  of  complete  denture  and  partial  denture  prostheses. 

The  instruction  includes  the  design  and  fabrication  of  complete  dentures 
with  special  emphasis  on  occlusion  and  balanced  articulation,  immediate  inser- 
tion type  of  complete  dentures;  cast  framework  types  of  removable  partial 
dentures  and  rebasing  techniques.  Second  Year:  200  hours. 

Third  Year 

The  lectures  in  complete  and  partial  prosthesis  are  presented  separately. 

The  subject  matter  deals  with  the  basic  biological  and  physiological  principles 
involved.  The  practical  clinical  phases  of  all  types  of  prosthesis  are  given 
comprehensive  coverage. 

In  complete  denture  prosthesis  the  entire  class  is  instructed  visually  by  a 
sequence  of  live  television  presentations.  During  these  sessions  a clinician 
demonstrates  the  actual  clinical  treatment  of  an  edentulous  patient. 

Partial  denture  training  is  advanced  to  the  clinical  stage  by  a series  of 
lectures.  This  prepares  the  student  to  accept  and  treat  simple  clinical  cases. 
Third  Year:  40  hours,  plus  clinical  practice. 

Fourth  Year 

Lectures  and  seminars  concentrate  upon  the  more  advanced  clinical  pro- 
cedures in  complete  and  partial  prosthesis.  This  is  again  supplemented  by  a 
series  of  television  presentations.  Throughout  the  year  the  knowledge  of  the 
student  is  given  practical  application  by  the  assignment  of  patients  in  the 
prosthodontic  clinic.  Fourth  Year:  20  hours,  plus  clinical  practice. 

Professor  R.  L.  T wihle  and  staff 

RESTORATIVE  DENTISTRY 

Operative  Crown  and  Bridge  Endodontics 

In  the  First  Year  the  student  is  introduced  to  dental  instruments  and  conducts 
exercises  in  their  use  to  develop  his  manual  ability.  The  lecture  programme 
describes  the  basic  principles  of  cavity  preparation  in  the  treatment  of  dental 
caries,  which  the  student  implements  in  chalk  carvings.  First  Year:  lectures 
16  hours,  laboratory  16  hours. 

In  the  Second  Year  the  various  restorative  treatments  for  caries  are  described 
with  the  tooth  preparations  required  to  receive  the  specific  dental  materials. 
These  procedures  are  practised  on  chalk  teeth  in  the  laboratory,  and  on  ex- 
tracted teeth  in  a clinical  environment.  In  addition,  the  student  is  introduced 
to  the  physiology  of  occlusion  and  the  determinants  influencing  it.  Occlusal 
waxing  techniques  are  taught  to  project  the  First  Year  oral  anatomy  course 
into  the  dynamics  of  occlusion  as  the  student  constructs  crown  and  bridge 
restorations.  Each  student  completes  one  amalgam  restoration  for  a live  patient 
in  the  clinic  as  a practical  means  of  clinic  orientation.  Second  Year:  lectures 
50  hours,  laboratory  80  hours,  clinic  98  hours. 
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In  the  Third  Year  those  earlier  principles  are  applied  clinically  when  treat- 
ing patients,  using  both  single  and  multiple  restorations.  The  principles  of 
occlusion  are  applied  clinically  through  equilibrative  techniques  and  through 
the  use  of  an  anatomical  articulator.  Lectures  are  given  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  planning  required  for  physiologically  sound  fixed  restorative  proce- 
dures. Third  Year:  lectures  6 hours,  laboratory  and  clinical  demonstration  32 
hours,  plus  clinical  practice. 

In  the  Fourth  Year,  lectures  and  seminar  discussions  permit  case  presenta- 
tions designed  to  illustrate  diagnosis  and  treatment  planning  required  in  cor- 
recting dysfunctions  and  their  concomitant  disorders  arising  within  the 
masticating  system.  Fourth  Year:  lectures  17  hours,  plus  clinical  practice. 

The  fundamental  procedures  of  Endodontics  are  provided  through  lectures 
in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years  followed  by  clinical  practice  for  Endodontic 
patients.  Third  Year:  lectures  15  hours,  clinical  demonstration  6 hours,  plus 
clinical  practice.  Fourth  Year:  lectures  3 hours,  plus  clinical  practice. 

Professor  J.  Hibberd  and  staff 


SURGERY 
General  Surgery 

A series  of  lectures  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  general  principles 
of  surgery  and  to  inform  him  with  regard  to  surgical  conditions  with  which  the 
dentist  should  be  familiar.  Third  Year:  29  hours. 

Professor  W.  R.  Drucker  and  staff 


ESSAYS 
Third  Year 

1.  In  the  first  term  students  will  receive  a series  of  four  lectures  given  by  a 
member  of  the  Department  of  English.  These  lectures  are  designed  to  provide 
a brief  course  of  instruction  in  the  principles  of  composition,  guidance  in  the 
use  of  the  library,  and  in  reference. 

2.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  second  term,  each  student  will  be  assigned 
a title  for  the  Fourth  Year  essay.  Deviations  from  assigned  titles  will  be  per- 
mitted only  in  the  case  of  competitive  essays  or  in  special  circumstances 
approved  by  the  Essays  Committee. 

3.  Any  eligible  student  submitting  an  essay  in  competition  for  the  Colgate- 
Palmolive  Scholarship  may  revise  and  resubmit  this  essay  the  following  year  in 
fulfilment  of  his  Fourth  Year  essay  requirement. 

Fourth  Year 

1.  Each  student  shall  submit  a satisfactory  essay  as  a requirement  for 
graduation. 

2.  In  the  first  term  each  student  shall  have  at  least  one  interview  with  the 
instructor  in  English,  and  must  arrange  a consultation  with  the  technical 
department  concerned,  while  the  essay  is  in  draft  form. 
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3.  The  list  of  references  used  in  each  essay  shall  be  approved  by  the  member 
of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  assigned  to  act  as  examiner. 

4.  Any  student  may,  if  he  so  wishes,  elect  to  write  on  any  one  of  the  stated 
prize  titles  instead  of  his  assigned  title.  Those  choosing  the  C.D.A.  competition 
must  submit  a second  copy  of  the  essay,  which  may  be  a carbon. 

5.  Each  student  will  receive  written  notice  of  his  assigned  title  along  with 
instructions  regarding  its  proper  format. 

6.  The  essay  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  12  noon  on 
the  first  Monday  in  December.  Failure  to  meet  this  deadline  will  result  in  loss 
of  marks  and  such  other  penalties  as  may  apply. 

7.  The  length  of  the  essay,  exclusive  of  reference  list  etc.,  shall  not  exceed 
4000  words. 

8.  The  essays  may  be  returned  after  the  release  of  final  marks. 

BOOK  KITS 

The  following  printed  notes  and  other  materials  will  be  issued  to  all  students 
at  the  time  of  registration  or  during  term. 

First  Year 

Operative  Procedures,  Cantwell  and  Terkla,  pub.  University  of  Oregon 
Dental  School. 

Dental  Caries  Computer. 

Outline  Guide  for  Scientific  Writing. 

A System  of  Examination  and  Treatment  Planning. 

Anatomy  of  the  Primary  Dentition. 

Syllabus  of  Comparative  Dental  Anatomy,  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Zoology. 

Second  Year 

Operative  Procedures,  Cantwell  and  Terkla,  pub.  University  of  Oregon 
Dental  School. 

Undergraduate  Orthodontics  Lecture  Curriculum. 

Third  Year 

Outline  for  History  Taking  and  Phys.  Examinations. 

A Syllabus  of  Endodontic  Treatment. 

Endodontia  Bulletin. 

Paedodontic  Lecture  Notes. 

The  Dental  Pulp  and  Restorative  Dentistry. 

Cephalometric  Notes  for  Dental  Students. 

Manual  of  Orthodontic  Technique  for  Dental  Students. 

Preventive  Dentistry  Students’  Manual. 

A System  of  Examination  and  Treatment  Planning. 

Accepted  Dental  Remedies. 

Fourth  Year 

Essay  covers. 

Dietary  Program  for  the  Control  of  Dental  Caries,  Jay. 
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TEXT-BOOKS 

The  following  text-books  are  used  in  the  courses  shown.  To  assist  students 
in  planning  their  purchases,  the  relative  importance  of  each  book  is  indicated: 
every  student  must  have  a copy  of  those  marked  “required”;  students  are 
urged  to  provide  themselves  with  those  marked  “recommended”;  those  marked 
“reference”  may  be  bought,  but  library  copies  will  be  available. 

First  Year 

ANATOMY,  GROSS 

Students  will  be  advised  in  September  regarding  prescribed  texts. 

ANATOMY,  ORAL 

An  Atlas  of  Tooth  Form,  Wheeler,  3rd  ed.  (required). 

Introduction  to  Dental  Anatomy,  Scott  and  Simmons  ( reference ) . 

A Textbook  of  Dental  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Wheeler  ( reference ) . 
Occlusion,  Ramfjord  and  Ash  (reference). 

The  Physiology  of  Occlusion,  Posselt  ( reference ) . 
biochemistry 

Principles  of  Biochemistry,  White,  Handler  and  Smith. 

Introduction  to  Modern  Biochemistry,  Karlson. 

Cell  Structure  and  Function,  Loewy  and  Siekevitz. 
dental  materials 

The  Science  of  Dental  Materials,  Skinner  and  Phillips,  5th  ed.  (recom- 
mended ) . 

Restorative  Dental  Materials,  Peyton  and  Associates,  2nd  ed.  (reference). 
histology 

Histology,  Leeson  and  Leeson  (required). 

Advances  in  Dental  Histology,  Grant,  Osborne  and  Ten  Cate  (required). 
Other  texts  will  be  recommended  at  the  beginning  of  the  course. 
restorative  dentistry 

Operative  Dentistry,  Black,  Vol.  2 (reference). 

Second  Year 

general  pathology 

Principles  of  Pathology  for  Dental  Students,  Walter,  Hamilton  and 
Israel  (recommended). 

MICROBIOLOGY 

Review  of  Medical  Microbiology,  Jawetz  (required). 

ORTHODONTICS 

Orthodontic  Principles  and  Practice,  Graber  ( required ) . 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Laboratory  Outline  in  Physiology  ( edited  by  Haist  ) . 

The  Living  Body,  Best  and  Taylor. 

PROSTHODONTICS 

Complete  Dentures,  Swenson  (reference). 

Clinical  Dental  Prosthesis,  Fenn,  Liddelow  and  Gimson  (reference). 
Complete  Denture  Prosthesis,  Gehl  and  Dresen  (reference). 

Partial  Dentures,  Swensen  and  Terkla  (reference). 
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RESTORATIVE  DENTISTRY 

Physiology  of  Occlusion  and  Rehabilitation,  Posselt  (required). 

Occlusion,  Ramfjord  and  Ash  (required). 

Rubber  Dam  and  Goldfoil  Procedures,  Ingraham,  Koser  and  Bassett 
( reference ) . 

Cast  Gold  Procedures,  Bassett,  Ingraham  and  Koser  (reference). 
Operative  Dentistry,  Black,  Vol.  2 (reference). 

Clinical  Operative  Dentistry,  Simon  (reference). 

Modern  Practice  in  Crown  and  Bridge  Prosthodontics,  Johnson,  Phillips 
and  Dykema  ( reference ) . 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Crown  and  Bridge  Prosthodontics,  Tylman  (refer- 
ence ) . 

Thuui  Year 

anaesthesia 

Essentials  of  General  Anaesthesia  with  Special  Reference  to  Dentistry, 
Macintosh  and  Bannister  (reference). 

Local  Anaesthesia  and  Pain  Control  in  Dental  Practices,  Monnheim  (required). 
A Manual  of  Dental  Anaesthesia,  Archer  (reference). 
dental  public  health 

The  Dentist,  His  Practice  and  His  Community,  Young  and  Striffler 
( reference ) . 
endodontics 

Clinical  Endodontics,  Sommer,  Ostrander  and  Crowley,  3rd  ed.  (recom- 
mended). 

Endodontic  Practice,  Grossman,  6th  ed.  (recommended). 

Endodontics,  Ingle  ( reference ) . 

ORAL  PATHOLOGY 

Oral  Pathology,  Shafer,  Hine  and  Levy,  2nd  ed.  (recommended). 

ORTHODONTICS 

Handbook  of  Orthodontics,  Moyers  (required). 

Orthodontic  Principles  and  Practice,  Graber  ( required ) . 

PERIODONTOLOGY 

Occlusion,  Ramfjord  and  Ash  (required). 

Oral  Medicine,  Burket  (reference). 

Clinical  Periodontology,  Glickman  (recommended). 

Periodontal  Therapy,  Goldman,  Schluger  and  Fox  (reference). 

Physiology  of  Occlusion  and  Rehabilitation,  Posselt  ( reference ) . 

PHARMACOLOGY 

Pharmacology  in  Medicine,  Drill,  3rd  ed.  (reference). 

Pharmacological  Basis  of  Therapeutics,  Goodman  and  Gilman,  3rd  ed. 
( reference ) . 

PRACTICE  ADMINISTRATION 

Dental  Practice  Administration,  Stinoff,  3rd  ed.  (recommended). 

Work  Simplification  in  Dental  Practice,  Kilpatrick  (recommended). 

The  Business  Management  of  Dental  Practice,  Sarner  (reference). 

Modern  Dental  Practice,  Hollander  ( reference ) . 
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PREVENTIVE  DENTISTRY 

The  Physiology  of  the  Mouth,  Jenkins,  3rd  ed.  (recommended). 

Basic  Nutrition,  McHenry  ( reference ) . 

Nutrition  for  Today,  Robertson  ( reference ) . 

Chemistry  and  Prevention  of  Dental  Caries,  Soggnaes  ( reference ) . 
Symposium  on  Preventive  Dentistry,  Muhlep.  and  Hine  ( reference ) . 
Principles  of  Preventive  Dentistry,  Goose  and  Hartles  (reference). 
Nutrition— A Comprehensive  Treatise,  Volume  I,  Chapter  8,  Nikiforuk 
and  Grainger  ( edited  by  Beaton  and  McHenry ) ( reference ) . 

Improving  Dental  Practice  Through  Preventive  Measures,  Bernier  and 
Muhler  (recommended). 

The  Science  of  Nutrition  and  its  Application  to  Clinical  Dentistry,  Nizel 
(recommended). 
prosthodontics 

Complete  Denture  Prosthesis,  Gehl  and  Dresen. 

Fixed  Partial  Prosthesis,  Ewing. 

Partial  Denture  Construction,  McCracken. 

Removable  Partial  Dentures,  Godfrey, 
radiology 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Oral  Radiological  Interpretation,  Worth  (recom- 
mended). 

A Manual  of  Dental  and  Oral  Radiography,  Blackman  and  Poyton 
( recommended ) . 

Clinical  Dental  Roentgenology,  McCall  and  Wald  ( reference ) . 
restorative  dentistry 

Physiology  of  Occlusion  and  Rehabilitation,  Posselt  ( required ) . 

Occlusion,  Ramfjord  and  Ash  ( required ) . 

Rubber  Dam  and  Goldfoil  Procedures,  Ingraham,  Koser  and  Bassett 
(reference). 

Modern  Practice  in  Croton  and  Bridge  Prosthodontics,  Johnson,  Phillips 
and  Dykema  ( reference ) . 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Crown  and  Bridge  Prosthodontics,  Tylman  (refer- 
ence). 

Modern  Gnathological  Concepts,  Lucia  (reference). 
surgery 

Oral  Surgery,  Archer. 

Practical  Oral  Surgery,  Clark. 

Textbook  of  Surgery,  MacFarlane  and  Thomas,  2nd  ed. 

Fourth  Year 

dental  public  health 
As  Third  Year. 

JURISPRUDENCE  AND  ETHICS 

Carnahans  The  Dentist  and  the  Law,  Sarner,  Howard  and  Parks,  2nd  ed. 
medicine 

Cecil  ir  Loeb’s  Textbook  of  Medicine,  Beeson  and  McDermott,  11th  ed. 


FACULTY  OF  DENTISTRY 


ORAL  PATHOLOGY 

Oral  Pathology,  Tiecke  (reference). 

Oral  and  Dental  Diagnosis,  Thoma  and  Robinson,  5th  ed. 

Oral  Medicine,  Rurket,  5th  ed. 

Dynamics  of  Oral  Diagnosis,  Cheraskin  and  Langley. 

ORAL  SURGERY 

Oral  Surgery,  Thoma,  2 v. 

Pathology  for  the  Surgeon,  Boyd,  7th  ed. 

Textbook  of  Oral  Surgery,  Kruger, 
orthodontics 
As  Third  Year. 

PREVENTIVE  DENTISTRY 

Nutrition  for  Today,  Robertson  (reference). 

The  Science  of  Nutrition  and  its  Application  to  Clinical  Dentistry,  Nizel 
( recommended ) . 

Nutrition— A Comprehensive  Treatise,  Beaton  and  McHenry  (reference). 
Improving  Dental  Practice  Through  Preventive  Measures,  Bernier  and 
Muhler  (recommended). 
prosthodontics 

Complete  Dentures,  Swenson  (edited  by  Boucher)  5th  ed. 

Complete  Denture  Prosthesis,  Gehl  and  Dresen. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Crown  and  Bridge  Prosthesis,  Tylman. 

Complete  Denture  Prosthesis,  Nagel  and  Sears. 

Partial  Denture  Prosthesis,  Swenson  and  Terkla. 

RESTORATIVE  DENTISTRY 

As  Third  Year. 
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THE  DENTAL  LIBRARY 

The  Dental  Library  consists  of  two  divisions:  a department  of  the  main 
University  Library,  and  the  Harry  R.  Abbott  Memorial  Library.  However,  the 
Library  is  run  as  a single  unit,  and  the  books  are  listed  together  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Dental  Library  as  well  as  that  of  the  University  Library.  The  collection 
contains  about  10,000  books  and  bound  journals,  as  well  as  many  pamphlets, 
reprints,  and  unbound  journals,  and  currently  receives  about  200  periodicals. 

The  Harry  R.  Abbott  Memorial  Library  was  established  as  the  result  of  a 
bequest  in  memory  of  a graduate,  the  late  Dr.  Harry  R.  Abbott.  The  fund  is 
administered  by  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario,  which  itself 
also  makes  an  annual  grant  to  the  Library. 

The  extensive  Dental  Library  thus  created  not  only  possesses  a representative 
and  rather  complete  collection  of  modern  dental  books  and  journals,  but  also 
some  first  editions  and  early  dental  literature.  In  addition  to  the  Dental  collec- 
tion, there  are  a great  many  books  and  journals  relating  to  Medicine  and  the 
Sciences. 

The  Library  privileges,  besides  being  for  the  students  and  staff  of  the  Faculty 
of  Dentistry  and  of  the  University,  are  extended,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
the  graduates.  Library  hours  are  8.30  a.m.  to  5.15  p.m.,  Monday  to  Friday. 


DENTAL  STUDENTS’  SOCIETY 

The  Students’  Society  is  the  official  undergraduate  organization  in  the  Faculty 
of  Dentistry,  and  is  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  student  body 
and  the  Faculty  Council,  the  University  authorities,  and  the  students  of  other 
Faculties. 

Each  undergraduate  registrant  in  the  Faculty  is  ipso  facto  a member  of  the 
Society,  which  organizes  and  controls  the  athletic,  dramatic,  literary,  social  and 
other  group  activities  of  the  student  body. 

Faculty  representatives  are  appointed  each  session  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
students  in  their  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities. 


LICENCE  FOR  DENTAL  PRACTICE 

A degree  in  dentistry  does  not,  in  itself,  confer  the  right  to  practise  dentistry 
in  any  part  of  Canada.  To  acquire  this  right  a university  graduate  in  dentistry 
must  hold  the  certificate  of  the  dental  licensing  body  of  the  province  in  which 
he  elects  to  engage  in  practice.  Each  provincial  licensing  body  determines  what 
the  matriculation  and  professional  requirements  shall  be  and  when  registration 
is  to  be  effected. 

In  each  of  the  provinces  of  Canada,  the  Legislature  has  enacted  laws  regulat- 
ing the  practice  of  dentistry,  and  in  each  province  the  dental  act  provides  for 
a corporate  body,  which  grants  licences  to  practise  dentistry  within  that 
province. 
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LICENCE  TO  PRACTISE  IN  ONTARIO 

A candidate  desiring  to  practise  dentistry  in  Ontario  should  consult  the 
Registrar-Secretary,  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario,  230 
St.  George  Street,  Toronto  5,  Ontario. 

LICENCE  TO  PRACTISE  IN  OTHER 
PROVINCES  OF  CANADA 

A candidate  who  desires  to  acquire  the  right  to  practise  in  Canada  elsewhere 
than  in  the  province  of  Ontario  should  obtain  information  regarding  the  require- 
ments for  practice  in  the  province  concerned.  A list  of  the  officials  follows: 
Alberta— Registrar,  Alberta  Dental  Association,  9901  - 108  Street,  Edmonton, 
Alberta. 

British  Columbia— Registrar,  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  British  Columbia, 
325  Medical-Dental  Building,  925  W.  Georgia  Street,  Vancouver  1,  B.C. 
Manitoba— Registrar,  The  Manitoba  Dental  Association,  308  Kennedy  Street, 
Winnipeg  2,  Manitoba. 

New  Brunswick— Registrar,  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  New  Brunswick, 
99  Fraser  Street,  Nashwaaksis,  N.B. 

Newfoundland— Registrar,  Newfoundland  Dental  Association,  Campbell  Build- 
ing, 350  Water  Street,  St.  John’s,  Nfld. 

Nova  Scotia— Registrar,  Provincial  Dental  Board  of  Nova  Scotia,  2169  Gottingen 
Street,  Halifax,  N.S. 

Prince  Edward  Island— Registrar,  The  Dental  Association  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  129  Kent  Street,  Suite  305,  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 

Quebec— Registrar,  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
801  Est,  Rue  Sherbrooke,  Montreal  24,  P.Q. 

Saskatchewan— Registrar,  The  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Saskatchewan, 
606  Canada  Building,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan. 

LICENCE  TO  PRACTISE  ELSEWHERE  THAN  CANADA 

A candidate  who  desires  to  acquire  the  right  to  practise  elsewhere  than 
Canada  should  obtain  information  regarding  the  requirements  for  practice  from 
the  dental  authorities  in  the  country  in  which  he  wishes  to  practise. 

THE  NATIONAL  DENTAL  EXAMINING  BOARD  OF  CANADA 

For  information  concerning  the  certificate  of  qualification  of  the  National 
Dental  Examining  Board  of  Canada,  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  225  Metcalfe  Street,  Ottawa. 

GRADUATE  AND  POSTGRADUATE  COURSES 

The  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Toronto,  offers  instruction  to  graduate 
dentists  in  courses  ranging  from  short  continuous  courses  to  extended  courses 
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leading  to  diplomas  and  degrees.  Details  of  these  courses,  and  information 
regarding  the  extramural  programme,  will  be  found  in  the  Announcement  of 
the  Division  of  Post-graduate  Dental  Education,  which  may  be  obtained  upon 
application  to  the  Secretary,  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Toronto,  124 
Edward  Street,  Toronto  2,  Canada. 


COURSE  IN  DENTAL  HYGIENE 

For  information  regarding  tire  course  in  Dental  Hygiene  see  the  Announce- 
ment of  the  Division  of  Dental  Hygiene,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  Toronto  2,  Ontario. 


DEVONSHIRE  HOUSE 

Devonshire  House,  the  University  Residence  for  Men,  was  established  as  a 
non-teaching  college,  or  Hall  of  Residence,  in  1907.  The  House,  with  a total 
membership  of  nearly  two  hundred,  actually  comprises  three  houses  which  form 
a quadrangle  opening  onto  Devonshire  Place.  It  is  near  the  centre  of  the 
University,  within  a few  minutes’  walk  of  Hart  House,  and  enjoys  a valuable 
common  room  and  college  life.  Academically,  its  members  are  selected  from 
almost  all  Faculties  of  the  University;  geographically,  from  across  Canada  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Faculty  is  represented  by  the  Dean  and  six 
Dons,  drawn  from  the  staff  in  a variety  of  Departments,  who  live  in  the 
Residence  and  are  available  to  assist  members  whenever  possible,  for  example 
with  academic  and  other  difficulties  and  with  post-graduate  plans.  The  sharing 
of  a college  life  in  the  Residence  with  members  of  the  Faculty,  as  well  as  other 
students  of  varied  courses  and  background,  may  make  a significant  contribution 
to  the  general  education  of  members  of  the  Residence.  Each  of  the  three  houses 
of  Devonshire  House  elects  a President  and  Executive,  and  there  is  an  overall 
Residence  Council  made  up  of  the  three  House  Presidents  and  two  other  elected 
members  from  each  house,  which  meets  about  once  a month  in  the  Dean’s 
Rooms  to  consider  matters  affecting  the  Residence  as  a whole.  The  direction  of 
Devonshire  House  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean,  who  is  assisted  in  this  matter  by 
the  Residence  Council,  Dons’  Committee,  and  Devonshire  Committee  (an 
advisory  body  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University  and  which  includes 
a number  of  Deans  of  professional  Faculties).  House  rules  have  been,  and  are, 
set  up  after  consultation  which  may  involve  all  of  these  bodies.  The  facilities 
of  the  Residence  include  a Library,  music  listening  room,  music  practice  room, 
Common  Rooms,  kitchenettes,  laundry  room,  TV  room  and  games  rooms.  It  is 
customary  for  freshmen  to  share  a double  room;  there  are  single  rooms  and 
suites  for  senior  students. 

Requests  for  application  forms,  and  other  inquiries,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Dean,  Devonshire  House,  University  of  Toronto.  It  is  advisable 
to  make  application  for  residence  as  early  as  possible. 
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NEW  COLLEGE 

New  College  is  a multifaculty  co-educational  college;  in  addition  to  students 
from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  those  from  other  Faculties  and  Schools 
are  eligible  for  membership.  This  gives  students  from  all  divisions  of  the 
University  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  life  of  a college  and  to  associate 
with  students  in  other  fields  of  study.  Tutorial  classes  are  provided  for  First 
Year  students  in  some  subjects. 

The  new  building,  centrally  located  on  the  west  campus,  provides  academic, 
social  and  dining  facilities  for  all  members  of  the  College  and  in  addition 
accommodates  nearly  300  male  students  in  residence. 

Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  interested  in  becoming  members  should 
write  to  the  Registrar,  New  College,  University  of  Toronto,  indicating  whether 
they  wish  accommodation  in  the  residence. 

There  is  no  residence  accommodation  available  at  present  for  women. 


INNIS  COLLEGE 

Innis  College  was  constituted  on  July  1,  1964,  and  admitted  its  first  students 
in  the  following  September.  It  is  a multi-faculty  college  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  includes  undergraduate  students  in  all  Faculties  and  Schools  of 
the  University. 

A special  feature  is  the  Writing  Laboratory.  This  service  offers  assistance 
to  Innis  College  students  in  the  skills  and  methods  of  writing  essays  and  other 
academic  reports.  A staff  of  experienced  teachers  is  available  to  give  individual 
instruction. 

In  September,  1969  Innis  College  plans  to  introduce  experimental  courses 
which  will  focus  on  contemporary  themes  and  problems. 

The  College  has  limited  residential  space  available  in  houses  on  campus. 
Separate  application  for  residence  accommodation  must  be  made  directly  to 
the  Residence  Co-ordinator  of  Innis  College. 

Students  entering  First  Year  will  be  invited  to  apply  for  membership  after 
they  have  been  accepted  into  their  Faculty  or  School.  Students  entering  the 
Second  to  Fourth  Years  who  wish  to  join  the  College  should  obtain  an  applica- 
tion form  from  the  Registrar,  Innis  College,  University  of  Toronto. 

A special  college  fee  of  $15  is  payable  to  the  Chief  Accountant  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  This  payment  is  made  after  the  applicant  has  received 
notice  of  his  acceptance  by  Innis  College. 


OFF-CAMPUS  ACCOMMODATION 

Housing  Service.  For  the  convenience  of  those  students  who  are  not  able  to 
find  accommodation  in  the  University  and  College  residences,  die  University 
maintains  a listing  of  rooming  houses,  flats,  apartments  and  homes.  Informa- 
tion on  these  rooms  may  be  obtained  through  die  Housing  Service  office  at 
45  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  5.  Off-campus  housing  of  this  nature  is  not 
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subject  to  University  regulation;  however,  every  effort  is  taken  to  make  the 
information  on  the  accommodation  as  complete  as  possible  and  students  are 
encouraged  to  assist  in  this  effort  by  reporting  on  the  quality  of  the  accom- 
modation which  they  have  occupied. 

Ontario  Student  Housing  Corporation.  A modern  student  housing  complex, 
located  near  the  campus,  is  owned  by  the  Corporation  and  is  operated  by  it 
for  the  University  of  Toronto.  When  fully  developed  it  will  offer  more  than 
700  unfurnished  apartments,  with  stoves  and  refrigerators  supplied.  There  are 
restaurant  and  shopping  facilities.  Occupancy  is  usually  limited  to  students  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  preference  is  given  to  married  students.  En- 
quiries should  be  addressed  to  the  University  of  Toronto  Housing  Service, 
49  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  5. 

Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Incorporated  offers  residence  and  apartment 
accommodation  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  students.  Total  occupancy  is 
300  in  residence,  half  male,  half  female,  and  50  in  apartments.  Meals  are  pro- 
vided, and  non-residents  are  invited  to  eat  at  the  Co-op  Dining  Rooms.  The 
University  of  Toronto  has  no  official  connection  with  Campus  Co-operative 
Residence,  Inc.,  and  inquiries  should  be  addressed  direct  to  Campus  Co-opera- 
tive Residence  Inc.,  395  Huron  Street,  Toronto  5,  Ontario,  telephone  921-3168 
( area  416 ) . 

Rochdale  College  operates  on  a co-operative  system  and  offers  student  accom- 
modation of  varying  forms:  single  and  double  rooms,  suites  and  apartments. 
Total  accommodation  is  about  850,  male  and  female,  and  the  building  includes 
a cafeteria.  Rochdale  College  has  no  official  connection  with  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  all  enquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Rochdale  College  Reserva- 
tions Office,  395  Huron  Street,  Toronto  5,  telephone  921-3168  (area  416). 

Tartu  College  is  expected  to  open  in  September,  1969,  to  offer  accommoda- 
tion to  single  students  in  the  Graduate  School  and  professional  faculties.  Over 
400  rooms  will  be  available  and  cooking  facilities  will  be  provided.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  has  no  official  connection  with  Tartu  College  and  all  en- 
quiries should  be  addressed  to  The  Reservations  Office  for  Tartu  College,  39 
Prince  Arthur  Avenue,  Toronto  5,  telephone  925-2420  ( area  416 ) . 

St.  Andrew’s— University  Day  Nursery.  Married  students  with  children  may 
be  interested  in  this  day  nursery,  which  provides  pre-school  education  and  day 
care  for  children  aged  two  to  five.  It  was  established  and  is  supported  by  the 
University  of  Toronto,  the  Graduate  Students’  Union  and  the  Students’  Admin- 
istrative Council.  Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Nursery  at  St. 
Andrew’s  United  Church,  117  Bloor  Street  East  (telephone  921-7078)  or 
from  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
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SUMMARY  OF  REGISTRATION 
1968-69 

First  Year  123 

Second  Year  126 

Third  Year  120 

Fourth  Year  127 

Postgraduate  and  Graduate  Students  79 

Course  in  Dental  Hygiene  87 

Special  Students  (undergraduate)  9 

671 
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FACULTY  OF  DENTISTRY 
Calendar  1969-1970 


1969 


Mar. 

15 

Saturday 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  (at  School 
of  Graduate  Studies ) for  admission  to 
M.Sc.D.  courses. 

June 

2 

Monday 

Diploma  Course  in  Orthodontics:  classes  begin. 

July 

1 

Tuesday 

Dominion  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Aug. 

1 

Friday 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  admis- 
sion to  occasional  studies. 

Aug. 

4 

Monday 

Civic  Holiday.  University  buildings  closed. 

Aug. 

18 

Monday 

Diploma  Course  in  Paedodontics : classes  begin. 

Aug. 

25 

Monday 

Opening  for  introductory  course  for  overseas 
students  in  Dental  Public  Health,  at  the 
School  of  Hygiene. 

Sept. 

1 

Monday 

Labour  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Sept. 

2 

Tuesday 

Diploma  Courses  ( other  than  Orthodontics 
and  Paedodontics):  classes  begin. 

Sept. 

4,5 

Thurs.  & Fri. 

Registration  for  all  students  (at  Faculty  of 
Dentistry,  mornings). 

Sept.  15 

Monday 

Address  by  the  President  at  2 p.m.  in  Con- 
vocation Hall.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
classes  withdrawn  from  1.45  p.m.  to  3.10 

Oct. 

13 

Monday 

p.m. 

Thanksgiving  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Nov. 

11 

Tuesday 

Remembrance  Day. 

Nov.  14,  21  Fridays 

Autumn  Convocation. 

Dec. 

1 

Monday 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  admis- 
sion to  B.Sc.D.  courses  and  the  diploma 
courses  (except  Dental  Public  Health). 

Dec. 

19 

Friday 

Term  ends  at  5 p.m. 

Dec. 

1970 

25 

Thursday 

Christmas  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Jan. 

1 

Thursday 

New  Year’s  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Jan. 

5 

Monday 

Second  Term  begins. 

Mar. 

27 

Friday 

Good  Friday.  University  buildings  closed. 

Apr. 

1 

Wednesday 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  admis- 
sion to  the  diploma  course  in  Dental  Public 
Health. 

May 

18 

Monday 

Victoria  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

May 

29 

Friday 

Start  of  University  Commencement. 

July 

1 

Wednesday 

Dominion  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 
1968-1969 
THE  UNIVERSITY 

President  . . C.  T.  Bissell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.  es  L.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Assistant  to  the  President N.  S.  C.  Dickinson,  C.D.,  R.A. 

Executive  Vice-President  (Academic)  and  Provost  . . . J.  H.  Sword,  M.A. 

Vice-Provost  and  Executive  Assistant  to  the  President  D.  F.  Forster,  B.A.,  A.M. 

Executive  Vice-President  (N on- Academic)  . . A.  G.  Rankin,  B.Com.,  F.C.A. 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  Executive  Vice-President  (Non- Academic)  J.  F.  Brook 

Vice-President  (Administration) F.  R.  Stone,  B.Com.,  F.C.A. 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Governors D.  S.  Claringbold 

Director  of  Administrative  Services M.  A.  Malcolm,  B.A. 

Director  of  Physical  Plant F.  J.  Hastie,  B.Sc.,  P.Eng. 

Director  of  Finance P.  P.  M.  Robinson,  C.A. 

Vice-President  (Health  Sciences)  . . . J.  D.  Hamilton,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C) 

Vice-President  (Research  Administration) 

G.  de  B.  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Vice-President  and  Registrar,  and  Secretary  of  the  Senate 

R.  Ross,  M.B.E.,  M.A. 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  Vice-President  and  Registrar, 

and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Senate W.  Kent,  M.A. 

Vice-President  and  Graduate  Dean 

E.  Sirluck,  M.B.E.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Chief  Librarian R.  H.  Blackburn,  M.A.,  B.L.S.,  M.S.,  LL.D. 

Director  of  University  Extension G.  H.  Boyes,  M.A. 

Director  of  Admissions E.  M.  Davidson,  B.A. 

Director  of  Student  Awards Miss  H.  L.  Reimer,  B.A.,  B.Ped. 

Special  Officer  (Secondary  School  Liaison) 

J.  R.  H.  Morgan,  M.B.E.,  M.A.,  B.Paed.,  LL.D.,  F.O.T.F. 
Director  of  Statistics  and  Records  . . . J.  M.  Tusiewicz,  M.A.Sc.,  M.B.A. 

Director  of  University  Health  Service 

G.  E.  Wodehouse,  M.C.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C),  M.R.C.P. 
Assistant  Director  of  University  Health  Service 

—Women Miss  F.  H.  Stewart,  B.A.,  M.D. 

Director  of  the  Placement  Service A.  W.  Headrick,  M.A. 

Director  of  International  Student  Centre Mrs.  K.  Riddell,  B.A. 

Director  of  the  Advisory  Bureau 

D.  J.  McCulloch,  B.A.,  M.D.,  D.Psych.,  F.R.C.P.(C) 
Director  of  Housing  Service Mrs.  M.  G.  Jaffary,  B.A. 

Director  of  University  of  Toronto  Press  . ...  M.  Jeanneret,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

Director  of  Information K.  S.  Edey 

Director  of  Alumni  Affairs J.  C.  Evans,  B.A. 

Director  of  Development R.  J.  Albrant 

Warden  of  Hart  House E.  A.  Wilkinson,  B.A. 

Director  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education 

—Men W.  A.  Stevens,  B.S. 

Director  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education 

—Women Miss  A.  Hewett,  B.Ed.,  P.E. 
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THE  FACULTY  OF  DENTISTRY 


Dean Roy  G.  Ellis,  D.D.S.,  M.Sc.D.,  F.D.S.,  R.C.S.,  LID. 

Secretary A.  G.  Read 

Associate  Dean  and  Director,  Division  of  Postgraduate  Dental 

Education A.  M.  Hunt,  D.D.S.,  D.D.P.H.,  M.Sc.D. 

Library  Chairman J.  G.  Dale,  B.A.,  D.D.S. 

Staff  Librarian Miss  P.  M.  Smith,  B.A.,  B.L.S. 


Correspondence 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Division  of  Post- 
graduate Dental  Education,  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  124  Edward  Street, 
Toronto  2,  Ontario,  Canada. 


INTRODUCTION 


A variety  of  opportunities  for  study  are  offered  graduates  in  dentistry 
through  the  Division  of  Postgraduate  Dental  Education,  Faculty  of 
Dentistry.  These  programmes  of  education  are  classified  under  one  of 
three  general  headings,  namely— graduate,  postgraduate,  and  continuing 
education. 

Graduate  Education 

Courses  of  study  leading  to  either  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in 
Dentistry  or  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  arranged 
through  the  Faculty  in  collaboration  with  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
of  the  University  of  Toronto.  These  programmes  are  designed  specifically 
to  train  dental  graduates  to  become  research  workers.  Details  may  be 
found  on  pages  12  and  13  in  this  calendar,  and  in  the  calendar  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Postgraduate  Education 

Three  types  of  postgraduate  programme  are  available  as  follows: 

(a)  Diploma  Courses.  Courses  are  offered  in  the  specialist  fields  of 
Dental  Public  Health,  Oral  Surgery  and  Anaesthesia,  Orthodontics, 
Paedodontics,  and  Periodontics.  Details  may  be  found  on  page  16  in 
this  calendar. 

( b ) Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dentistry.  This  degree  programme  was 
established  in  the  Faculty  to  permit  candidates  who  do  not  wish  to 
become  specialists  in  a clinical  field,  or  who  do  not  wish  to  take  the 
intensive  training  required  of  a Master’s  candidate,  to  engage  in  a more 
casual  but  formal  programme  of  study.  Courses  may  be  arranged  to 
improve  and  extend  a candidate’s  knowledge  in  either  the  academic  or 
the  clinical  fields  of  dentistry. 

A special  programme  is  offered  to  provide  a limited  number  of  candi- 
dates with  extra  qualification  in  the  field  of  Anaesthesia  as  it  Applies  to 
Dentistry.  Further  discussion  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dentistry 
degree  programme  may  be  found  on  page  14  of  the  calendar. 

(c)  Occasional  Studies.  Dental  graduates  may  be  permitted  to  register 
through  the  Postgraduate  Division  as  special  students  not  proceeding  to 
a degree  or  diploma,  to  take  individual  courses  during  an  academic 
session.  Under  this  arrangement  dental  graduates  can  further  their 
education  in  an  area  of  special  interest  to  them,  without  interrupting 
their  working  routine  to  the  degree  that  the  more  formal  courses  demand. 

Occasional  students  are  admitted  if  space  permits.  They  are  expected 
to  make  application  by  August  1. 
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Continuing  Education 

A number  of  short  intensive  courses  of  instruction  for  dental  graduates 
are  provided  each  academic  session  to  review  knowledge  of  particular 
fields  of  dentistry,  and  to  acquaint  graduates  with  newer  methods  and 
procedures  in  various  clinical  areas. 

In  addition,  in  co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario,  lectures  and  clinics  in  a variety 
of  subjects  pertinent  to  dentistry  are  provided  to  meetings  of  local 
dental  societies  throughout  the  Province. 

For  further  information  address  enquiries  to  the  Director,  Division 
of  Postgraduate  Dental  Education,  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  University  of 
Toronto,  124  Edward  Street,  Toronto  2,  Ontario,  Canada. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

FACILITY  IN  ENGLISH 

Facility  in  the  use  of  the  English  language  is  essential  for  graduate 
or  postgraduate  studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  Only  where  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  language  of  instruction  and  examination  in  the  under- 
graduate programme  was  uniformly  English  will  entrance  be  permitted 
without  an  English  language  test.  Acceptable  tests  are  those  administered 
by  (a)  the  English  Language  Institute,  University  of  Michigan  and 
( b ) TOEFL  Educational  Testing  Service. 

Further  information  about  the  administration  of  the  Michigan  tests 
can  be  secured  from  the  local  centre  of  the  United  States  Information 
Service  or,  in  case  of  difficulty,  from  the  English  Language  Institute, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  U.S.A.  Information  on 
the  TOEFL  tests  can  be  obtained  from  the  local  centre  of  the  United 
States  Information  Service  or,  in  case  of  difficulty,  from  the  TOEFL 
Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

REGISTRATION 

Students  in  M.Sc.D.  and  Ph.D.  courses  must  register  at  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies  at  the  times  prescribed  by  that  School.  Fees,  or 
first  instalments  of  fees,  must  be  paid  before  registration.  Those  who 
have  not  registered  by  October  5 will  be  charged  a late  registration 
penalty  of  $10  plus  $1  for  each  day’s  delay,  to  a maximum  of  $20.  All 
students  must  also  report  at  the  Faculty  Office  in  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry  at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 

Students  in  diploma  courses  must  register  at  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry 
at  the  times  prescribed  in  this  calendar.  Fees,  or  first  instalments,  must 
be  paid  on  or  before  date  of  registration.  The  same  penalty  for  late 
registration  applies. 

Students  in  the  B.Sc.D.  course,  and  occasional  students,  must  register 
at  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  and  must  pay  their  fees  in  full  on  or  before 
the  date  of  registration.  The  same  penalty  for  late  registration  applies. 

Second  instalments  are  due  by  the  opening  day  of  the  second  term 
and  late  penalties  will  be  charged  after  January  15  (Ph.D.  and  M.Sc.D.) 
or  January  25  (diploma  courses).  Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to 
the  University  of  Toronto.  No  student  can  be  registered  so  long  as  fees 
for  a previous  session  remain  unpaid. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  LABORATORY  TESTING 

At  various  stages  of  the  teaching  programme  there  are  occasions  when 
biochemical,  physiological  or  pharmacological  observations  are  made  by 
students  on  themselves  or  on  fellow-students.  These  exercises  include 
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some  diagnostic  or  immunization  procedures  in  common  use.  Unless 
some  valid  reason  exists,  students  are  expected  to  participate  in  such 
exercises. 

If  any  investigative  work  involving  student  participation  does  not 
form  part  of  the  teaching  programme,  participation  is  entirely  voluntary. 

LIBRARY 

The  Dental  Library  contains  an  excellent  collection  of  modem  dental 
books  and  periodicals  which  are  available  to  graduate  students  on  loan, 
and  under  certain  conditions,  to  all  graduates  of  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry,  University  of  Toronto.  Excellent  accommodation  for  study  is 
available  to  graduates  in  the  library. 

The  Dental  Library  consists  of  two  divisions,  a department  of  the  main 
University  Library,  and  the  Harry  R.  Abbott  Memorial  Library.  The 
latter  was  established  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Harry  R.  Abbott. 

In  addition  to  the  collection  in  the  Dental  Library,  graduate  and  post- 
graduate students  are  permitted  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  main  Univer- 
sity Library  and  its  other  divisions. 

OFF-CAMPUS  ACCOMMODATION 

Housing  Service.  For  the  convenience  of  those  students  who  are  not 
able  to  find  accommodation  in  the  University  and  College  residences, 
the  University  maintains  a fisting  of  rooming  houses,  flats,  apartments 
and  homes.  Information  on  these  rooms  may  be  obtained  through  the 
Housing  Service  office  at  49  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  5.  Off-campus 
housing  of  this  nature  is  not  subject  to  University  regulation;  however, 
every  effort  is  taken  to  make  the  information  on  the  accommodation  as 
complete  as  possible  and  students  are  encouraged  to  assist  in  this  effort 
by  reporting  on  the  quality  of  the  accommodation  which  they  have 
occupied. 

Ontario  Student  Housing  Corporation.  A modern  student  housing 
complex,  located  near  the  campus,  is  owned  by  the  Corporation  and  is 
operated  by  it  for  the  University  of  Toronto.  When  fully  developed  it 
will  offer  more  than  700  unfurnished  apartments,  with  stoves  and  refrig- 
erators supplied.  There  are  restaurant  and  shopping  facilities.  Occupancy 
is  usually  limited  to  students  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  preference 
is  given  to  married  students.  Enquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Housing  Service,  49  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  5. 

Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Incorporated  offers  residence  and 
apartment  accommodation  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  students. 
Total  occupancy  is  300  in  residence,  half  male,  half  female,  and  50  in 
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apartments.  Meals  are  provided,  and  non-residents  are  invited  to  eat  at 
the  Co-op  Dining  Rooms.  The  University  of  Toronto  has  no  official  con- 
nection with  Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  Inc.,  and  inquiries  should 
be  addressed  direct  to  Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Inc.,  395  Huron 
Street,  Toronto  5,  Ontario,  telephone  921-3168  (area  416). 

Rochdale  College  operates  on  a co-operative  system  and  offers  student 
accommodation  of  varying  forms:  single  and  double  rooms,  suites  and 
apartments.  Total  accommodation  is  about  850,  male  and  female,  and 
the  building  includes  a cafeteria.  Rochdale  College  has  no  official  connec- 
tion with  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  all  enquiries  should  be  addressed 
to  Rochdale  College  Reservations  Office,  395  Huron  Street,  Toronto  5, 
telephone  921-3168  (area  416). 

Tartu  College  is  expected  to  open  in  September,  1969,  to  offer  accom- 
modation to  single  students  in  the  Graduate  School  and  professional 
faculties.  Over  400  rooms  will  be  available  and  cooking  facilities  will  be 
provided.  The  University  of  Toronto  has  no  official  connection  with  Tartu 
College  and  all  enquiries  should  be  addressed  to  The  Reservations  Office 
for  Tartu  College,  39  Prince  Arthur  Avenue,  Toronto  5,  telephone  925- 
2420  (area  416). 

St.  Andrew’s  — University  Day  Nursery.  Married  students  with  children 
may  be  interested  in  this  day  nursery,  which  provides  pre-school  education 
and  day  care  for  children  aged  two  to  five.  It  was  established  and  is 
supported  by  the  University  of  Toronto,  the  Graduate  Students’  Union 
and  the  Students’  Administrative  Council.  Information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Nursery  at  St.  Andrew’s  United  Church,  117  Bloor  Street  East 
(telephone  921-7078)  or  from  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

RONSON  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  PERIODONTICS 

This  scholarship,  made  available  through  the  generosity  of  Ronson 
Products  of  Canada  Ltd.,  is  awarded  annually  to  a student  entering  the 
first  year  of  the  diploma  course  in  Periodontics,  on  the  basis  of  scholar- 
ship and  proficiency.  Candidates  may  apply  upon  seeking  admission  to 
the  course,  and  must  be  domiciled  in  Canada.  All  applications  should  be 
made,  in  writing,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  and  must 
be  in  his  hands  by  January  31.  The  value  of  the  scholarship  is  $2,000. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1968,  to  R.  Lundy. 

GLENN  T.  MITTON  MEDAL 

Presented  by  the  Ontario  Association  of  Public  Health  Dentists,  this 
medal  is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  standing  highest  in  general 
proficiency  in  the  diploma  course  in  Dental  Public  Health.  The  award 
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was  established  and  first  presented  in  the  University  in  Session  1966-67, 
although  the  Association  had  privately  given  a Mitton  medal  in  1965-66. 

Winners  of  the  Medal  have  been  J.  E.  Russell,  in  1966;  R.  G.  Romcke 
in  1967;  and  R.  L.  Ellis  in  1968. 

PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO  STUDENT  AWARDS  PROGRAMME 

Awards  under  this  programme  will  be  made  available  to  all  Ontario 
students  provided: 

(i)  they  are  in  full-time  attendance  at  a Canadian  university  (or  other 
eligible  institution). 

( ii ) they  can  demonstrate  need  of  financial  assistance. 

(iii)  they  are  either  Canadian  citizens  or  landed  immigrants,  have 
resided  in  Ontario  for  at  least  twelve  months  prior  to  entering  the 
course,  and  intend  to  reside  permanently  in  Canada. 

Each  applicant’s  need  will  be  assessed  by  the  Department  of  Univer- 
sity Affairs  and  awards  will  be  part-loan  and  part-bursary. 

Further  information  is  printed  on  the  application  forms  which  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Faculty  Secretary. 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


Graduates  in  dentistry  may  apply  for  admission  to  courses  leading  to 
the  degrees  Master  of  Science  in  Dentistry  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Those  interested  should  consult  in  the  first  instance  with  the  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Postgraduate  Dental  Education,  Faculty  of  Dentistry. 
Formal  application  is  made  to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  and 
candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations  of  that  School. 
Further  details  are  given  in  the  calendar  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.  Applications  must  be  received  at  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
by  March  15  each  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year,  the  candidate  is  required  to 
re-register  at  the  office  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  (see  page  8) 
and  then  confer  with  the  Director  of  the  Division  as  to  the  programme 
of  his  studies  for  the  year. 


FEES 

Fees  for  M.Sc.D.  and  Ph.D.  programmes  are  the  same. 

Staff  exemptions  are  available  to  students  registered  in  Graduate 
Courses  who  hold  appointments  on  the  staff  of  the  University  or  of  an 
affiliated  institution  or  who  hold  appointments  on  the  staff  of  any  hospital 
supplying  clinical  facilities  to  students  of  the  University.  The  amount  of 
the  exemption  allowed  is  dependent  on  the  annual  remuneration  received 
which  must  be  not  less  than  $250,  excluding  payment  from  research 
grants  or  other  awards.  Application  for  staff  exemption  must  be  made  to 
the  Chief  Accountant  of  the  University,  from  whom  further  particulars 
are  available. 

The  supplemental  examination  fee  of  $10  must  be  paid  by  any  candi- 
date who  is  required  to  repeat  an  examination. 


Academic  Fee  $444 

Incidental  Fee  (men)  43 

( women ) 23 


The  Incidental  Fee  includes:  Health  Service;  Students’  Administrative 
Council;  Graduate  Students’  Union;  and,  for  men,  Hart  House. 

If  desired,  fees  may  be  paid  in  two  instalments  of  $265  and  $225 
( men ) or  $245  and  $225  ( women ) . 


Re-registration  Fee 


$70  per  year. 
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MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  DENTISTRY 

Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Dentistry  will  undertake  major 
study  in  one  of  three  broad  fields:  Oral  Biology,  Oral  Pathology,  or 
Preventive  Dentistry. 

A candidate  eligible  to  apply  for  registration  for  the  degree  must 
either  be  a graduate  of  the  regular  undergraduate  course  of  the  Faculty 
of  Dentistry,  University  of  Toronto  with  at  least  “B”  standing,  or  possess 
equivalent  qualifications. 

Candidates  shall  be  required  to  spend  a minimum  of  two  academic 
years  of  study  in  some  primary  or  clinical  laboratory  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.  Dental  graduates  who  possess  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Dentistry  Degree  of  the  University  of  Toronto  or  who  have  completed 
one  of  the  Postgraduate  Diploma  courses  in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry, 
University  of  Toronto,  may  be  granted  credit  for  one  year  in  time  toward 
the  Master  of  Science  in  Dentistry  degree.  Such  candidates  may  be 
permitted  to  devote,  in  lieu  of  whole  time  for  an  academic  year,  an 
equivalent  time  extended  over  a longer  period. 

The  programme  for  the  degree  shall  include  one  major  and  one 
minor  subject,  and  each  candidate  will  be  required  to  submit  a thesis 
(see  page  37)  reporting  an  original  research  study  in  his  major  field. 

In  each  case  the  subject  of  the  thesis  and  the  major  and  minor 
subjects  must  be  approved  by  the  sub-committee  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  that  administers  the  regulations  for  the  degree,  and 
before  being  recommended  for  the  degree  each  candidate  shall  pass 
examinations  on  each  subject  and  the  thesis. 

If  a candidate  has  not  submitted  his  thesis  within  five  calendar  years 
after  his  initial  registration  for  the  degree,  his  candidature  will  lapse. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  undertake  major  study  in 
one  of  three  broad  fields:  Oral  Biology,  Oral  Pathology,  or  Preventive 
Dentistry. 

Candidates  are  required  to  pursue  courses  of  study  in  a major  subject 
and  two  minor  subjects.  Each  candidate  must  submit  a thesis,  based  on 
the  studies  in  the  major  subject,  which  constitutes  a distinct  contribution 
to  knowledge  in  the  field. 

Other  regulations  are  similar  to  those  for  the  M.Sc.D. 


POSTGRADUATE  COURSES 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  DENTISTRY 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dentistry  was  established  in  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry  to  encourage  scholarship  and  research  in  those 
sciences  related  to  the  field  of  dentistry.  Courses  of  a general  nature  are 
offered  and,  in  addition,  a course  with  special  emphasis  in  Anaesthesiology. 

APPLICATION 

Candidates  desiring  to  proceed  to  this  degree  should  consult  with  the 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Postgraduate  Dental  Education  concerning  a 
programme,  which  must  be  approved  by  the  Graduate  Studies  Commit- 
tee of  the  Faculty  before  registering.  After  approval  of  the  programme 
candidates  should  then  register  at  the  office  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry. 

Admission  applications  must  be  submitted  before  December  1 each 
year. 


REGULATIONS 

The  regulations  governing  the  degree  are  as  follows: 

(a)  General 

1.  Candidates  for  this  degree  shall  be  either  (a)  graduates  of  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Toronto,  or  shall  possess  equivalent 
qualifications,  or  (b)  undergraduates  who  have  successfully  completed 
a minimum  of  two  years  of  the  four-year  course  of  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry,  University  of  Toronto,  or  who  possess  equivalent  qualifications. 

2.  The  course  leading  to  a degree  shall  require  a minimum  of  one 
academic  year  of  study  in  a basic  science  or  clinical  department  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  The  course  may  be  taken  full-time  over  one 
academic  year  or  part-time  over  not  more  than  three  calendar  years. 

3.  A minimum  of  200  hours  of  the  required  time  shall  be  spent  in 
assigned  courses  in  subjects  related  to  the  main  field  of  interest.  Not  less 
than  three  recognized  courses  shall  be  taken  for  the  degree. 

4.  Candidates  will  submit  an  essay  (see  page  23)  which  will  constitute 
a thorough  review  of  some  area  related  to  the  major  field  of  interest.  The 
subject  for  the  essay  and  the  credit  in  time  for  work  done  on  the  essay 
must  be  arranged  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  concerned. 

5.  Before  being  granted  the  degree  the  candidate  shall  successfully 
pass  examinations  in  each  of  the  subjects  included  in  his  programme  and 
shall  have  the  essay  approved  by  the  major  Department. 
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( b ) Anaesthesia  as  it  Applies  to  Dentistry 

1.  The  course  leading  to  the  B.Sc.D.  degree  in  the  field  of  Anaesthesia 
as  it  Applies  to  Dentistry  will  conform  to  the  general  regulation  above. 
It  may  not  be  taken  on  a part-time  basis,  but  must  be  taken  over  a period 
of  twelve  continuous  months.  Details  of  this  course  will  be  arranged  in 
collaboration  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Dental  Anaesthesia. 

2.  The  course  includes  the  basic  sciences  related  to  General  Anaes- 
thesia and  their  clinical  application.  The  basic  sciences  are  taken  in 
conjunction  with  medical  residents  in  Anaesthesia  in  the  form  of  lectures 
and  tutorials.  The  clinical  practice  is  divided  between  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry  clinics  and  the  operating  areas  of  the  Toronto  General  Hospital. 
At  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  a public  general  anaesthesia  clinic  operates 
five  half  days  per  week  where  approximately  two  thousand  general 
anaesthetics  are  administered  annually.  In  addition  to  these  two  areas 
considerable  time  is  devoted  to  current  concepts  in  drug  therapy  and  the 
management  of  the  problem  dental  patient. 

FEES 


First  Year  

Each  Successive  Year 


$300,  one  instalment 
$ 60  Re-registration  Fee 


COURSES  IN  THE  DENTAL  SPECIALTIES 


Courses  are  offered  by  the  Faculty  leading  to  a Diploma  which  may 
be  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Royal  College  of  Dental 
Surgeons  of  Ontario  as  the  educational  qualifications  for  specialist  certi- 
fication in  the  subjects  of: 

Dental  Public  Health  Orthodontics 

Oral  Surgery  and  Paedodontics 

Anaesthesia  Periodontics 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  University  of  Toronto  Diploma  does  not  in 
itself  confer  the  right  of  certification  as  a specialist.  In  Ontario  this  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario,  to  which 
all  questions  regarding  certification  should  be  addressed. 


APPLICATION 

Application  for  permission  to  register  for  the  course  should  be  made 
to  the  Director,  Division  of  Postgraduate  Dental  Education,  on  the  pre- 
scribed form. 

The  last  date  for  receiving  applications  for  the  course  leading  to  the 
Diploma  in  Dental  Public  Health  will  be  April  1,  although  it  is  to  the 
applicant’s  advantage  to  apply  before  December  1.  For  all  other  Dip- 
loma Courses  the  final  date  for  receiving  applications  will  be  December  1. 
Only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  applications  received  after  the 
closing  date  be  considered. 

Those  applicants  who  have  been  accepted  for  the  course  by  the 
Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  will  be  informed  as  to  the  date  for 
registration,  which  may  vary  from  year  to  year.  They  are  required, 
immediately  on  acceptance,  to  pay  a non-refundable  deposit  of  $50 
which  will  be  credited  against  their  fees  upon  registration. 

REGULATIONS 

1.  A candidate  to  be  eligible  for  registration  in  a Diploma  Course 
shall  be  either  a graduate  of  the  regular  undergraduate  course  of  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Toronto,  or  shall  possess  similar 
qualifications. 

2.  Candidates  are  required  to  write  all  examinations  for  each  year  of 
the  course  in  one  session. 

3.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  obtain  in  their  final  examinations,  a 
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minimum  of  70  per  cent  (B)  in  the  major  subject  (i.e.  the  subject  of 
the  specialty)  and  a minimum  of  60  per  cent  (C)  in  each  of  the  other 
subjects. 

4.  Failure  to  obtain  the  specified  70  per  cent  in  the  major  subject  will 
constitute  failure  of  the  year,  and  will  necessitate  the  repetition  of  the 
entire  year  and  all  examinations. 

5.  Failure  to  obtain  60  per  cent  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  ex- 
clusive of  the  major  field,  will  necessitate  the  re-writing  of  examinations 
in  such  subjects  at  one  examination  session.  Failure  to  obtain  60  per  cent 
in  any  one  subject  in  the  supplemental  examination  will  constitute  a 
failure  of  the  year,  and  will  necessitate  the  repetition  of  the  entire  year 
and  all  examinations. 

6.  This  marking  system  came  into  effect  in  1964-65.  Prior  to  that 
session,  students  were  required  to  obtain  66  per  cent  in  the  major  sub- 
ject, 50  per  cent  in  each  minor,  and  an  overall  average  of  57  per  cent. 

7.  Academic  instruction  in  each  of  the  Diploma  courses  extends  full- 
time over  the  period  indicated  below  for  each  of  the  courses : 

( a ) Dental  Public  Health— One  academic  session.  An  additional  period 
of  field  experience  in  Dental  Public  Health  will  be  arranged. 

(b)  Oral  Surgery  and  Anaesthesia— A minimum  period  of  34  consecu- 
tive months,  the  first  ten  months  of  which  shall  be  mainly  a 
study  of  basic  sciences  applicable  to  the  specialty  of  Oral  Surgery 
and  a course  in  Orientation  to  Hospital  Practice.  The  following 
24  months  shall  be  spent  in  a residency  in  the  Toronto  General 
Hospital  or  in  other  hospitals  acceptable  to  Faculty  Council. 

(c)  Paedodontics,  Periodontics,  Orthodontics— two  calendar  years. 


CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION 

Clinical  instruction  will  include  observation  and  practice  under  super- 
vision in  a hospital  acceptable  to  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  and  in  the 
clinic  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry. 


FEES 


Each  Academic  Year  $435 

or,  if  paid  by  instalments,  First  instalment  $218 

Second  instalment  $220 


CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


Each  year  the  Faculty  offers  a series  of  limited-enrolment  courses  in 
various  clinical  and  basic  sciences  related  to  dentistry.  Instruction  usually 
extends  over  a period  of  from  two  to  five  days.  Topics  for  presentation 
vary  each  year,  and  announcement  is  made  through  a brochure  which 
is  mailed  to  all  dentists  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Additional  copies  are 
available  on  request  from  the  Director,  Division  of  Postgraduate  Dental 
Education,  Faculty  of  Dentistry. 

The  courses  are  held  at  intervals  through  the  period  October  to  May. 
A typical  year’s  programme  would  include  eight  or  ten  courses  in  such 
subjects  as  Crown  and  Bridge,  Endodontics,  Occlusion,  Operative 
Dentistry,  Orthodontics,  Periodontics,  Practice  Administration  and  Oral 
Surgery.  Most  are  open  to  general  practitioners  although  a few  are 
restricted  to  specialists. 

The  courses  are  offered  only  as  a means  of  continuing  education  and 
do  not  carry  any  certificate  or  diploma. 
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CURRICULA 


Candidates  for  the  specialty  diplomas  and  for  the  B.Sc.D.  (Anaesthe- 
siology) are  required  to  pass  examinations  as  follows: 


1.  Dental  Public  Health 
Dental  Public  Health 
Seminars 

Dental  Statistics  and 
Epidemiology 
Epidemiology  1 
Health  Education  1 


Preventive  Dentistry 
Public  Health  Administration  1 
Public  Health  Administration  2 
or  3 

Public  Health  Nutrition 
Reading  Course  in  Dental  Public 
Health 


Plus  three  options  from  among  the  following: 


Computers  in  the  Health 
Sciences 

Data  Processing  for  the 
Health  Sciences 
Epidemiology  3 
Introduction  to  Public 
Health  Law 
Medical  Care 
Administration 
1,  2,  3,  or  4 
Medical  Statistics  1 


Medical  Statistics  2 
Oral  Biology 
Physiological  Hygiene 
Public  Administration 
Radiological  Health 
Sociology 
Statistics  1008 
Vital  Statistics  1 
Other  approved  subjects  or 
assignment  ( see  page  26 ) 


2.  Oral  Surgery  and  Anaesthesia 

Anaesthesia 
Tutorials 
Anatomy 
Bacteriology 
Histology  1 
Hospital  Orientation 
Medicine 


Oral  Surgery  and  Anaesthesia 

Pathology,  General 

Pathology,  Oral 

Pathology,  Oral  Surgical 

Pharmacology 

Physiology  2 

Radiology 


3.  Orthodontics 
Anatomy 

Congenital  Anomalies 


Dental  Statistics  and 
Epidemiology 
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Development  of  the  Oral  Biology 

Dentition  Orthodontics  1,  2,  3 and  4 

Essay  Physiology,  Oral 

Facial  Morphology  and  Growth  Radiology 

Histology  1 

During  the  second  year  of  this  diploma  programme  a student,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  department  chairman,  may  take  one  extra 
course  selected  from  the  calendar  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
The  course  will  not  count  as  credit  toward  the  diploma. 


4.  Paedodontics 

Anatomy 
Bacteriology 
Congenital  Anomalies 
Dental  Statistics  and 
Epidemiology 
Development  of  the 
Dentition 
Essay 
Histology  1 
Oral  Biology 

5.  Periodontics 

Anatomy 
Bacteriology 
Dental  Statistics  and 
Epidemiology 
Essay 

Histology  1 
Medicine 

6.  B.Sc.D.  (Anaesthesiology) 

Anaesthesia  Tutorials 
Anatomy  for  Anaesthetists 


Orthodontics  5 
Paediatrics 
Paedodontics  1 
Paedodontics  2 
Pathology,  General 
Pathology,  Oral 
Physiology,  Oral 
Preventive  Dentistry,  part  a 
Radiology 


Oral  Biology 
Pathology,  General 
Pathology,  Oral 
Periodontics 
Physiology,  Oral 
Preventive  Dentistry,  part  c 
Radiology 


Essay 

General  Anaesthesia  for  Dentistry 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

Anaesthesia  Tutorials 

Tutorials  are  conducted  on  a postgraduate  level  by  members  of  the 
Anaesthesia  Department,  Faculty  of  Medicine.  The  tutorials  cover  physi- 
ology and  other  basic  sciences  as  they  relate  to  the  practice  of  anaes- 
thesia. 

For  B.Sc.D.  (Anaesthesiology)  students,  the  course  is  divided  into 
three  sections  with  a separate  examination  in  each:  Pharmacology, 
Physiology  of  respiration,  and  Physiology  of  circulation. 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Anatomy 

Anatomy  for  Oral  Surgeons.  P’acilities  for  study  of  dissected  specimens, 
planning  and  carrying  out  of  surgical  dissections  and  discussions  with  a 
member  of  the  staff  are  provided  by  the  Anatomy  Department. 

Anatomy  Seminars  for  Postgraduate  Dentists.  In  a series  of  15  two- 
hour  seminars,  the  anatomy  of  selected  regions  is  reviewed  using  dis- 
sected specimens  and  drawings.  Discussion  of  relevant  clinical  problems 
leads  to  understanding  based  on  a knowledge  of  structure.  The  range 
of  variation  among  individuals,  and  in  individuals  as  they  change  from 
birth  until  death,  is  stressed. 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Anatomy  3 

A seminar  course  in  human  evolution,  growth  and  constitution. 
°S.G.S.  No.  1004  Faculty  of  Medicine 

Anatomy  for  Anaesthetists 

A course  for  postgraduate  students.  Tuition  is  mainly  by  demonstration 
of  specially  prepared  dissections.  (45  hours  throughout  the  year.) 

Faculty  of  Medicine 


Bacteriology 
Oral  Bacteriology: 

The  Bacteriology  of  mucous  membranes  in  general  and  the  patho- 
genic possibilities  of  the  bacterial  flora  of  the  oral  cavity  are  presented. 
"S.G.S.  No.  1004X  Associate  Professor  E.  M.  Madlener 

°The  numbers  quoted  throughout  this  section  are  course  numbers  allo- 
cated by  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  (S.G.S.)  or  by  the  School  of 
Hygiene  (S.H.). 
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Congenital  Anomalies 

The  embryology  of  the  human  head  and  pathological  development  of 
the  craniofacial  complex.  Experience  in  clinical  orthodontic  management 
of  congenital  anomalies  such  as  cleft  palate  is  provided  through  the 
facilities  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  This  course  of  instruction 
extends  over  one  and  one  half  years.  ( 90  hours. ) 

Staff  of  the  Orthodontic  Department 


Dental  Public  Health 
Dental  Public  Health  Seminars: 

Current  dental  health  problems  and  their  solution  as  proposed  both 
by  the  profession  and  others  outside  the  profession,  are  reviewed.  The 
attitude  of  the  public  and  the  profession  to  various  aspects  of  dental 
health  are  considered.  Reading  assignments  are  given  on  selected  articles 
which  later  are  subjected  to  critical  examination.  General  principles  in 
dental  public  health  programme  planning  and  administration  are  dis- 
cussed. ( 75  hours  throughout  the  year. ) 

S.G.S.  No.  1006  Professor  A.  M.  Hunt  and 

Associate  Professor  D.  W.  Lewis 


Reading  Course  in  Dental  Public  Health: 

A prescribed  reading  course  related  to  special  dental  public  health 
topics  as  recommended  by  the  staff  will  be  completed  in  the  Fall  term. 
During  the  second  term  an  Essay  will  be  prepared,  based  on  the  assigned 
reading  subject  area.  Staff  will  be  available  for  consultation. 

S.G.S.  No.  1030  Professor  A.  M.  Hunt  and 

Associate  Professor  D.  W.  Lewis 


Development  of  the  Dentition 

A seminar  and  guided  reading  course  on  the  development  of  the 
dentition  and  occlusion.  (40  hours. ) 

Assistant  Professor  R.  O.  Fisk 

Essay 

The  essay  shall  conform  to  the  same  format  and  the  same  literary 
standards  as  those  required  for  the  thesis  ( which  see ) . The  essay  shall  be 
approximately  3,000  words  in  length,  and  the  subject  shall  be  related 
to  the  main  field  of  interest  of  the  student.  It  will  consist  of  an  analysis 
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of  a dental  problem,  covering  fully  its  importance,  the  review  of  related  I 

literature,  the  possibilities  and  methods  for  objective  investigation,  and 
the  implications  of  various  hypothetical  solutions.  It  may  or  may  not 
involve  the  gathering  or  processing  of  new  data,  according  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  tire  Department  and  the  interest  of  the  student.  The  essay  may 
include  re-analysis  of  data  from  the  literature.  ] 

Two  copies  of  the  essay  must  be  presented  to  the  Faculty  library. 

.j 

I 1 

Facial  Morphology  and  Growth 

This  is  a guided  reading  and  seminar  course.  Extensive  independent 
reading,  essays  and  term  papers  are  assigned.  The  course  is  presented 
over  two  complete  years. 

( i ) Craniofacial  growth,  development  and  morphology. 

(a)  Statics;  (b)  Dynamics. 

(ii)  Basic  principles  in  human  growth  and  development.  Recent  ad- 
vances in  physical  anthropology,  human  genetics  and  embryology 
with  particular  reference  to  the  effects  of  environmental  impact 
and  heredity  are  covered. 

(iff)  The  evolution,  embryology  and  comparative  anatomy  of  the 
vertebrate  skull. 

( 140  hours)  Professor  D.  G.  Woodside  and  staff 

General  Anaesthesia  for  Dentistry 

A series  of  12  lectures  on  general  anaesthesia  is  given  in  the  second 
term.  These  lectures  are  to  familiarize  the  students  with  theories,  tech- 
niques, armamentarium  and  basic  fundamentals  of  general  anaesthesia 
as  applied  to  Dentistry. 

Professor  R.  S.  Locke  and  staff 

Health  Education  1 

A lecture  and  case  study  course  providing  a general  introduction  to 
health  education.  The  topics  discussed  include  the  social  and  psycho- 
logical foundations  and  the  nature  of  the  educational  approach  which 
influences  learning.  Community  educational  programmes  and  group  dis- 
cussion techniques  are  presented.  The  international  and  national  health 
education  programmes  and  those  of  the  voluntary  agencies  are  discussed. 

The  audio-visual  aids  and  mass  media  are  illustrated.  (30  hours.) 

S.G.S.  No.  1405,  S.H.  No.  1405  School  of  Hygiene 
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Histology  1 

A review  in  general  histology  for  postgraduate  students.  ( 10  hours. ) 

Professor  A.  R.  Ten  Cate 


Histology  2 

A laboratory  and  seminar  course  in  histology.  Students  are  taught  a 
variety  of  histological  techniques  including  histo-chemistry  and  auto- 
radiography. The  application  of  these  techniques  to  cell  and  tissue 
biology  is  considered  and  special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  detailed  study 
of  dental  histology.  ( 60  hours. ) 

S.G.S.  No.  1005  Professor  A.  R.  Ten  Cate 


Hospital  Orientation 

Hospital  orientation  is  offered  toward  the  end  of  the  first  year  pre- 
paratory to  residency  at  the  Toronto  General  Hospital.  The  student 
acquires  at  this  stage  knowledge  of  the  organizational  structure  of  the 
hospital,  duties  and  responsibilities  to  patients,  and  his  relationship  to 
the  staff.  Department  of  Oral  Surgery 


Introduction  to  Public  Health  Law 

The  course  presupposes  no  knowledge  of  law.  The  first  part  of  the 
course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  basic  legal  concepts 
and  with  the  materials  of  legal  research.  The  remainder  of  the  course 
deals  with  selected  aspects  of  the  law  relating  to  public  health,  including 
medical  care.  Emphasis,  throughout  the  course,  is  on  the  functioning  of 
the  law  as  an  instrument  of  social  policy.  ( 60  hours. ) 

S.G.S.  No.  1410,  S.H.  No.  1410  School  of  Hygiene 


Medical  Care  Administration  1 ( Medical  Care  Concepts, 

Resources,  Needs,  and  Patterns  of  Organization) 

Lectures  and  seminars  exploring  in  depth  the  principles  and  processes 
of  medical  care  organization  and  administration  and,  with  the  primary 
focus  on  Canada,  studying  health  care  resources;  family  needs,  receipt 
of  services,  and  expenditures;  and  changing  patterns  of  medical  practice 
and  organization.  The  subject  will  require  extensive  reading,  involve 
preparation  of  reviews  and  assignments,  and  include  field  visits.  (60 
hours,  first  term. ) 

S.G.S.  No.  1411,  S.H.  No.  1411  School  of  Hygiene 
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Medical  Care  Administration  2 ( Medical  Care  Programs, 

Financing,  Planning  Evaluation,  and  Issues  ) 

Lectures  and  seminars  studying  in  depth  medical  care  plans  and  pro- 
posals in  Canada,  governmental  health  care  expenditures  and  financing, 
the  control  and  evaluation  of  quality  of  care,  health  care  planning, 
problems  and  issues  in  the  administration  of  medical  care,  and  social 
policy  and  medical  care.  Field  visits  to  operating  medical  care  organiza- 
tions will  feature  study  of  administrative  practices.  The  subject  will 
require  extensive  reading  and  involve  preparation  of  reviews  and  assign- 
ments. Medical  Care  Administration  1 is  a prerequisite.  (60  hours, 
second  term. ) 

S.G.S.  No.  1412,  S.H.  No.  1412  School  of  Hygiene 

Medical  Care  Administration  3 ( National  Patterns  of 
Health  Services  Organization  ) 

Lectures  and  seminars  exploring  in  depth  the  histoiy,  development, 
and  organization  of  the  various  health  service  systems  in  the  world,  such 
as  those  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Scandinavia, 
the  U.S.S.R.,  Australasia,  and  selected  developing  nations.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  social-cultural  dynamics  as  they  affect  the  planning 
of  health  services.  The  subject  will  require  considerable  searching  of  the 
literature  and  preparation  of  reviews  and  assignments.  (60  hours,  both 
terms. ) 

S.G.S.  No.  1413,  S.H.  No.  1413  School  of  Hygiene 

Medical  Care  Administration  4 ( Special  Topics  ) 

A field  of  study  to  be  selected  in  conjunction  with  the  staff  and  to 
be  pursued  by  supervised  reading,  written  assignments,  and  appropriate 
field  studies. 

S.G.S.  No.  1414,  S.H.  No.  1414  School  of  Hygiene 

Medicine 

A series  of  theatre  clinics  in  medicine  is  given  at  the  Toronto  General 
Hospital.  Patients  are  presented  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  typical 
lesions  of  the  disease  under  consideration.  The  principles  and  practices 
used  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  are  considered  and  the  oral  manifesta- 
tions of  systemic  disease  in  patients  are  demonstrated.  (30  hours.) 

Faculty  of  Medicine 


Optional  Subjects  and  Assignments 

As  described  in  the  section  on  the  curricula  of  the  D.P.H.,  D.D.P.H., 
D.V.P.H.,  and  Dip.Nutrit.  courses  in  the  School  of  Hygiene  Calendar, 
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students  may  select  as  an  option  any  approved  subject  described  in 
that  Calendar  or  given  elsewhere  in  the  University,  provided  there  is 
free  time  available  in  the  time-table.  Among  the  approved  subjects 
offered  by  the  School  of  Hygiene  are: 

Medical  Statistics  3,  S.H.  No.  1020, 

Special  Topics  in  Child  Health,  S.H.  No.  1420, 

Special  Topics  in  International  Health,  S.H.  No.  1421, 

Special  Programmes  in  Health  Administration. 

Students  may  also  prepare  an  essay,  scientific  report  or  review  article 
on  some  subject  of  interest,  provided  the  administrative  staff  of  the 
School  and  the  staff  member  chiefly  concerned  agree.  It  will  not  usually 
be  possible  to  arrange  for  such  an  assignment  to  be  done  in  the  labora- 
tory. 


Oral  Biology 

Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics.  This  course  begins  with  a review  of 
recent  advances  in  cell  biology,  emphasizing  those  which  demonstrate  the 
molecular  basis  of  genetics.  The  second  part  of  the  course  is  concerned 
chiefly  with  topics  in  human  genetics  including  cytogenetics,  patterns  of 
transmission  of  hereditary  traits,  gene  action,  and  population  genetics. 
( 30  hours. ) Dr.  Margaret  W.  Thompson  and  Associates 

Selected  Topics  in  Oral  Biology.  This  course  uses  lectures,  assigned 
problems  and  seminars  to  integrate  basic  science  knowledge  related  to 
major  topics  in  oral  biology.  These  include  pre-  and  post-natal  develop- 
ment of  oro-facial  structures;  information,  composition  and  metabolism 
of  mineralized  tissues;  homeostatic  mechanisms,  bone  deposition  and 
resorption;  form  and  functions  of  the  stomatognathic  system;  structural 
development  and  physiological  responses  of  pulp  and  periodontal  tissues; 
morphology,  physiology  and  biochemistry  of  salivary  glands  and  saliva; 
and  the  nature  and  metabolism  of  dental  plaque.  ( 60  hours. ) 

S.G.S.  No.  1001  Dr.  R.  C.  Burgess  and  Associates 


Oral  Microbiology  and  Immunology 

This  course  will  emphasize  the  basic  concepts  of  Immunology  and 
Microbiology  including  the  chemotherapeutic  aspects.  Particular  attention 
will  be  given  to  research  related  to  the  oral  environment.  The  material  in 
the  course  will  cover  mainly  the  recent  literature  and  research.  (30  hours.) 
S.G.S.  No.  1020X  Associate  Professor  M.  Goldner 
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Oral  Surgery  and  Anaesthesia 

The  course  will  include  the  clinical  application  of  the  principles  and 
facts  learned  in  the  basic  sciences  to  give  the  students  a broad  training 
in  diagnosis  of  oral  disease  and  the  relationship  of  oral  sepsis  to  the 
general  system. 

Operative  procedures,  haematology,  shock,  resuscitation,  the  surgical 
treatment  of  facial  fractures  and  the  surgical  correction  of  develop- 
mental and  congenital  jaw  deformities  will  be  studied.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  local  and  general  anaesthesia. 

Clinical  practice  will  be  provided  through  internships  and  residencies 
at  the  Toronto  General  Hospital,  and  in  other  hospitals  acceptable  to 
Faculty  Council.  Students  will  also  be  required  to  spend  scheduled 
periods  in  the  Department  of  Oral  Surgery  and  Anaesthesia  at  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry. 

Professor  P.  T.  Smylsld  and  staff 


Orthodontics  1 

Oral  Physiology  for  Orthodontists.  A guided  reading  and  seminar 
course  for  orthodontic  students  on  oral  reflexes,  habits  and  conditioning 
and  regulation  of  growth.  ( 2 hours  per  week;  first  term. ) Topics  studied 
include  postural,  centric  and  occlusal  reflexes,  swallowing,  mastication, 
physiology  of  vertical  dimension,  physiology  of  lips  and  tongue,  regulation 
of  oral  reflexes,  digit  and  tongue  habits  and  the  determinants  of  growth 
of  the  face  and  jaws  in  the  categories  of  genetics  and  environment, 
stimulation  or  inhibition  and  size  and  functional  demand.  The  clinical 
application  of  these  principles  is  discussed.  ( 90  hours. ) 

Associate  Professor  A.  T.  Storey  and  staff 


Orthodontics  2 

Advanced  Orthodontic  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  Planning.  Various 
methods  of  appraising  dento-facial  deformities  and  growth  trends  are 
discussed.  The  course  is  limited  to  orthodontic  students.  (200  hours.) 

Assistant  Professor  F.  Popovich  and  staff 


Orthodontics  3 

Biomechanics  Technique,  Practice  Administration,  and  Clinical  Practice. 
An  analysis  of  all  standard  orthodontic  appliances  discussing  the  theory, 
indications  and  contraindications,  is  carried  out.  Extensive  technique 
and  seminar  courses  in  the  techniques  are  presented.  This  instruction 
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extends  over  two  years.  A multi-philosophy  approach  to  the  various 
orthodontic  mechanisms  is  stressed.  ( 1000  hours. ) 

Assistant  Professors  H.  Halderson  and  A.  Posen 
and  Department  staff 


Orthodontics  4 

Interceptive  Orthodontics.  In  addition  to  the  formal  instruction,  stu- 
dents are  required  to  teach  from  time  to  time  in  the  undergraduate  clinic, 
in  order  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  field  of  interceptive  ortho- 
dontics. They  are  expected  to  prepare  basic  diagnostic  seminars,  technical 
instruction  and  clinical  instruction.  They  also  assume  responsibility  for 
the  clinical  instruction  of  dental  hygiene  students.  (220  hours.) 

Staff  of  the  department 

Orthodontics  5 

Clinical  Orthodontics  for  Paedodontic  Post-Graduate  Students.  This 
course  is  presented  over  two  years.  ( 230  hours. ) 

Assistant  Professor  R.  O.  Fisk  and  Dr.  R.  Delia 


Paediatrics 

This  is  a series  of  seminars  given  by  the  Department  of  Paediatrics  at 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  A study  of  growth  and  development,  it 
includes  prenatal  care;  infant  feeding;  factors  influencing  growth  and 
development;  infections  and  their  effect  on  growth  and  development; 
chest  infections  in  relation  to  growth  and  development;  coeliac  disease 
and  normal  and  abnormal  conditions  in  infancy  and  childhood;  glandu- 
lar and  endocrine  control  of  growth;  diseases  secondary  to  endocrine 
disturbances;  bone  dyscrasias  and  the  dental  application  of  all  these 
factors.  The  effect  of  nutrition  on  growth  and  development  will  also  be 
discussed. 

Faculty  of  Medicine 


Paedodontics 
1.  Seminar  Programme 

(a)  Applied  Paedodontics 

This  is  a series  of  weekly  seminars  which  is  concerned  with  all 
phases  of  the  practice  of  dentistry  for  children  and  is  conducted 
throughout  the  second  year  of  the  course  by  the  Paedodontic 
Department.  Weekly  reading  assignments  and  periodic  seminar 
presentations  are  assigned. 

( b ) Integration  of  Paedodontics  and  Other  Dental  Specialties 

This  series  of  seminars,  which  is  specifically  related  to  clinical 
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paedodontics,  is  given  by  members  of  other  departments  and  in- 
cludes such  subjects  as  Practice  Management,  Endodontics,  Oral 
Surgery,  Periodontics  and  Dental  Materials. 

( c ) Hospital  Paedodontics 

Instruction  is  given  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  consisting  of 
Dental  Rounds,  Paedodontic  Pharmacology,  Hospital  Dentistry  and 
Paediatrics. 

( d ) Child  Development 

This  programme  which  is  developed  over  two  years  involves  instruc- 
tion from  various  disciplines  within  the  University  and  attempts  to 
present  a comprehensive  picture  of  the  normal  and  abnormal  living 
processes  exhibited  by  the  child  during  the  various  phases  of 
growth  and  development. 

This  course  consists  of  facial  growth  and  development,  cephalometry, 
emotional  growth  and  development,  child  psychology,  abnormal 
maxillofacial  development,  and  a series  of  lectures  and  seminars 
conducted  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  by  the  Department  of 
Paediatrics. 

2.  Clinical  Programme 

Most  of  these  assignments  are  carried  out  during  the  second  year  of 
the  course.  Clinical  problems  of  examination,  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  the  child  patient  are  supervised  in  the  Graduate  Clinic  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  in  the  Dental  Department  at  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  Additional  clinical  assignments  will  be 
given  at  the  Ontario  Crippled  Children  Centre. 

Students  will  participate  in  some  maxillofacial  clinics  at  the  Hospi- 
tal and  receive  experience  in  managing  sick  or  handicapped  patients 
and  carrying  out  total  dental  procedures  on  handicapped  patients 
under  general  anaesthetic. 

Professor  Keith  W.  Davey  and  staff 

Pathology,  General 

A lecture  and  laboratory  course  for  medical  students.  (93  hours.) 
S.G.S.  No.  1 Department  of  Pathology, 

Faculty  of  Medicine 


Pathology,  Oral 

This  course  includes  the  histopathology  of  caries  and  pathology  of  the 
pulp;  pathological  conditions  of  the  mucosa,  bone,  the  tongue,  the  sali- 
vary glands;  and  the  more  common  forms  of  stomatitis  are  examined. 
( 30  hours. ) 

S.G.S.  No.  1002X 


Professor  H.  A.  Hunter 
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Pathology,  Oral  Surgical 

This  is  an  advanced  course  consisting  of  weekly  seminars  devoted  to 
tire  correlation  of  clinical  and  laboratory  aspects  of  diseases  of  especial 
interest  to  the  oral  surgeon.  The  course  continues  throughout  the  three 
years  of  the  oral  surgery  diploma  programme.  Restricted  attendance. 
( 180  hours. ) 

Professor  H.  A.  Hunter 

Periodontics 

The  course  will  consist  of  lectures,  seminars,  demonstrations,  and 
clinical  practice.  Diagnosis  and  treatment  planning  will  be  given  special 
consideration. 

A classification  of  gingival  and  periodontal  diseases  based  on  histo- 
pathological  studies  will  be  considered.  The  relation  of  local  and  general 
metabolic  factors  to  diseases  of  the  tooth  and  periodontium  will  be 
taught.  Periodontal  therapeutics  will  be  practiced. 

Professor  C.  H.  M.  Williams  and  staff 


Pharmacology 

A course  of  lectures  in  applied  Pharmacology.  The  use  of  drugs,  the 
treatment  of  patients  receiving  medical  care,  emergency  problems,  and 
preventive  therapy  are  discussed.  ( 12  hours. ) 

Dr.  G.  Reynolds 


Physiological  Hygiene 

A survey  course  covering,  in  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory 
periods,  the  physiological  reactions  of  man  to  his  environment.  The 
following  topics  will  be  covered:  physiological  reactions  to  the  physical 
environment— heat,  cold,  humidity,  light,  illumination,  ionizing  radiation, 
sound,  atmospheric  pressure,  muscular  work  and  environmental  stress; 
physiological  reactions  to  the  chemical  environment— air  pollution,  respi- 
ratory irritants,  asphyxiants,  anaesthetics,  systemic  poisons,  dusts,  aerosols, 
and  carcinogens;  principles  of  control  of  the  occupational  environment- 
morbidity  and  mortality  in  relation  to  occupation,  occupational  health 
services.  (45  hours  throughout  the  year. ) 

S.G.S.  No.  1301,  S.H.  No.  1301  School  of  Hygiene 

Physiology  2 

A lecture  course  in  human  physiology,  for  medical  students.  (3  hours 
per  week. ) 

Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  take  only  that  part  of  the  course 
given  in  first  medical  year. 

S.G.S.  No.  2 Department  of  Physiology, 

Faculty  of  Medicine 
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Physiology,  Oral 

A seminar  course  for  graduate  students  on  the  sensory  and  motor 
functions  of  the  mouth  (2  horns  per  week;  second  term).  Topics  studied 
include  receptor  physiology;  psychophysics  and  sensory  physiology  of 
the  tooth,  periodontal  membrane,  oral  mucous  membrane  and  temporo- 
mandibular joint;  pain;  gustation  and  perioral  voluntary  motor  activity, 
including  speech.  This  course  is  prerequisite  for  Orthodontics  1. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Storey 


Preventive  Dentistry 

This  course  will  consist  of  seminars  comprising  a detailed  discussion 
of  the  factors  involved  in  the  etiology  and  prevention  of  the  three  major 
public  health  problems  related  to  the  oral  cavity.  The  course  will  be 
organized  in  three  sections  as  follows: 

( a ) Etiology  and  Prevention  of  Dental  Caries 

( b ) Etiology  and  Prevention  of  Periodontal  Disease 

(c)  Etiology  and  Prevention  of  Malocclusion 
( 45  hours. ) 

S.G.S.  No.  1003  Professor  J.  Kreutzer 

and  associates 


Public  Administration 

This  course  will  be  offered  by  tire  staff  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy.  The  following  subjects  will  be  covered: 

(a)  Political  and  Constitutional  Context  of  Administration 

The  state;  organs  and  functions  of  government;  democratic  vs.  authori- 
tarian forms;  constitutions  and  constitutional  principles;  parliamentary 
government;  law;  expansion  of  state  activities;  concepts  relating  to  the 
role  of  the  state;  types  of  executive  agency;  delegation  of  legislative 
powers  ( regulations,  etc. ) ; administrative  adjudication;  control  over  dele- 
gated legislative  and  judicial  powers  by  courts;  interest  groups;  methods 
of  government  investigation  and  consultation;  inter-governmental  prob- 
lems. 

S.H.  No.  2049 

(b)  Administration 

The  study  of  administration;  human  behaviour  in  organizations;  the 
theory  of  organization;  authority  and  status;  leadership  and  the  qualities 
of  the  administrator;  communications;  decision-making  personnel;  plan- 
ning in  organizations;  bringing  about  change;  methods  of  enforcing  objec- 
tives; efficiency.  (50  hours  throughout  the  year.) 

Department  of  Political  Economy 
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Public  Health  Administration  1 ( Principles ) 

A lecture-discussion-seminar  course  on  principles  and  issues  in  the 
provision  of  community  health  services  and  social  medicine.  This  course 
will  be  global  in  view  and  suitable  for  students  from  developing  coun- 
tries as  well  as  from  North  America  and  Europe.  Topics  covered  include: 
general  evolution  and  philosophy  of  community  health  and  social  medi- 
cine as  seen  in  public  health  and  preventive  medicine,  the  hospital,  ser- 
vices for  specific  groups,  and  local,  regional  and  international  health 
services;  outline  of  world-wide  health  service  patterns,  using  selected 
examples;  general  factors  including  cultural,  economic,  social,  political, 
scientific,  demographic,  and  others  influencing  the  evolution  of  health 
services;  basic  elements  of  the  administration  of  health  services,  includ- 
ing planning,  operation,  evaluation,  quality  controls,  distribution  and 
quantity  of  services,  personnel,  and  cost  of  health.  Students  will  be 
expected  to  do  selected  reading  and  to  be  prepared  to  participate  ac- 
tively in  the  seminar-discussions.  ( 60  hours  in  first  term. ) 

S.G.S.  No.  1401,  S.H.  No.  1401  School  of  Hygiene 


Public  Health  Administration  2 ( Public  Health  Practice, 

Medical  Care  and  Social  Welfare  Programmes  in  Canada  ) 

A lecture-discussion-seminar  course  on: 

(a)  The  historical  evolution  of  public  health  services  in  Canada  and  on 
current  Canadian  public  health  patterns  at  the  local,  provincial, 
and  dominion  level,  including  reference  to  practical  problems  and 
issues  of  planning,  administration,  financing,  personnel,  evaluation, 
and  research,  as  well  as  administrative  aspects  of  certain  pro- 
grammes; 

( b ) The  historical  development  of  medical  care  programmes  in  Canada, 
medical  care  patterns  and  administration  of  programmes,  the 
Dominion-Provincial  hospital  insurance  and  diagnostic  services 
programme,  medical  services  plans,  national  health  grants,  and  the 
costs  and  financing  of  health  care; 

( c ) Principles  of  hospital  administration  in  Canada; 

( d ) The  nature  and  development  of  social  welfare  services  in  Canada, 
specific  local,  provincial,  and  dominion  programmes,  and  voluntary 
social  services. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  do  selected  reading  and  to  be  pre- 
pared to  participate  actively  in  the  class  sessions.  Each  student  as 
part  of  a small  group  will  be  assigned  a topic  to  prepare  and 
present  for  discussion  by  the  class  as  a whole.  (60  hours.) 

S.G.S.  No.  1402,  S.H.  No.  1402  School  of  Hygiene 
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Public  Health  Administration  3 (Public  Health  Practice  and 
General  Health  Service  Patterns  for  International  Students) 

A lecture-discussion-seminar  course  on : 

(c)  General  public  health,  medical  care,  and  social  welfare  patterns  in 
Canada; 

( b ) International  public  health  organization  and  assistance; 

(c)  Issues  and  problems  in  providing  health  services  in  developing 
countries,  including  planning,  administration  ( including  hospital 
administration  principles),  evaluation,  quality  control,  personnel, 
and  research. 

( d ) Administrative  aspects  of  specific  programmes,  including  sanitation, 
maternal  and  child  health,  nutrition,  communicable  disease  control, 
health  education,  vector  control,  mass  campaigns,  domiciliary 
methods  of  care,  population  and  mental  health. 

S.G.S.  No.  1403,  S.H.  No.  1403  School  of  Hygiene 

Public  Health  Nutrition 

A survey  course  covering,  by  means  of  lectures,  the  field  of  nutrition 
and  its  application  to  public  health.  The  course  will  cover  the  following 
subjects:  metabolism  and  function  of  fat,  protein,  carbohydrate,  nutrient 
elements  and  vitamins;  abnormalities  of  metabolism,  effects  of  nutrient 
deficiencies;  nutrient  interrelationships;  nutrient  requirements  and  food 
recommendations;  special  recommendations  in  regard  to  pregnancy  and 
lactation,  infant  feeding,  geriatric  nutrition,  therapeutic  diets  and  the 
prevention  of  dental  disease;  appraisal  of  nutritional  status  by  dietary, 
biochemical  and  clinical  methods;  social  and  economic  aspects  of  malnu- 
trition, interrelationship  between  nutrition  and  infection;  methods  of 
improving  nutritional  status;  special  topics  such  as  heart  disease  and  the 
control  (dietary)  of  serum  lipid  levels,  the  aetiology  and  treatment  of 
obesity,  protein-calorie  malnutrition  (kwashiorkor),  scurvy,  rickets.  (45 
hours  throughout  the  year. ) 

S.G.S.  No.  1201,  S.H.  No.  1201  School  of  Hygiene 

Radiological  Health 

A lecture  and  laboratory  course  designed  to  introduce  graduates  to  the 
problems  of  ionizing  radiation  in  relation  to  public  health  and  preventive 
medicine.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  hazards  to  man  of  the  major 
sources  of  ionizing  radiation,  X-ray  machines,  radioactive  isotopes,  nuc- 
lear reactors,  and  nuclear  weapons;  and  on  the  principles  of  protection 
against  such  hazards.  The  laboratory  course  is  intended  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  basic  principles  of  instrumentation  for  the  detection 
and  measurement  of  ionizing  radiation.  ( 60  hours. ) 

S.G.S.  No.  1306,  S.H.  No.  1306  School  of  Hygiene 
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Radiology 

A series  of  lectures  is  given  on  radiographic  interpretation,  wherein 
the  radiographic  appearance  of  the  normal  tissues  is  studied  and  the 
variations  of  the  normal  are  stressed.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  patho- 
logical conditions.  Seminar  periods  are  organized  where  radiographic 
interpretation  is  discussed  among  a small  group  of  diploma  course 
candidates  by  the  lecturer  in  radiology.  ( 30  hours. ) 

S.G.S.  No.  1007X 

An  advanced  course  in  Dental  and  Oral  Radiology  is  conducted  by 
the  department  in  conjunction  with  other  divisions  of  the  University. 

Professor  H.  G.  Poyton 


Sociology 

This  optional  course  will  consider  the  role  of  sociology,  and  socio- 
logical research.  A review  and  critical  examination  of  basic  sociological 
concepts  which  will  include:  role,  status,  social  norm,  primary  group, 
socialization,  culture,  social  stratification,  ecology,  associations,  ethnic 
groups.  The  role  of  ecological  and  social  change  in  relation  to  social 
structure  will  be  discussed.  An  analysis  of  the  following  topics  will  be 
made:  manifest  and  latent  functions;  unanticipated  consequences;  pat- 
tern of  cultural  goals  and  institutional  norms;  bureaucratic  structures; 
patterns  of  influence  and  self  fulfilling  prophecy.  (30  hours,  second 
term.) 

S.G.S.  No.  1011  Department  of  Sociology, 

through  School  of  Hygiene 

Statistics 

Computers  in  the  Health  Sciences: 

This  course  describes  the  many  applications  of  electronic  computers 
in  the  field  of  hospital  procedures  and  medicine.  It  comprises  an  intro- 
duction to  the  methodology  and  terminology  of  automatic  data  processing, 
and  a systematic  approach  to  the  problem  of  conducting  meaningful 
analyses  of  large  volumes  of  data.  ( 30  hours. ) 

School  of  Hygiene 

Data  Processing  for  the  Health  Sciences: 

This  course  prepares  suitable  candidates  for  the  mechanical  handling 
of  data.  60  hours  throughout  the  year. 

S.G.S.  No.  1010  School  of  Hygiene 

Dental  Statistics  and  Epidemiology: 

The  course  is  designed  to  provide  dental  graduates  with  the  basic 
understanding  of  statistical  methods  necessary  for  literature  interpretation 
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and  data  analysis.  The  summary  of  quantitative  and  qualitative  data, 
measurement  error,  normal  curve  principles,  student’s  “t”  and  the  chi- 
square  tests  of  significance  are  covered.  Data  processing  methods,  corre- 
lation and  regression  are  introduced.  The  epidemiological  method  and 
the  use  of  this  method  to  describe  dental  caries,  periodontal  disease,  oral 
cancer  and  malocclusion  will  be  considered.  ( 30  hours,  both  terms. ) 
S.G.S.  No.  1040X  Associate  Professor  D.  W.  Lewis  and  staff 

Epidemiology  1: 

A lecture  and  seminar  course  providing  a general  introduction  to 
epidemiology,  suitable  for  graduates  with  a wide  knowledge  of  the 
health  sciences,  covering  the  following  topics:  historical  introduction, 
the  epidemiologic  method;  reservoirs,  carriers,  vehicles  and  vectors;  host 
resistance;  the  herd  and  disease;  the  family  and  disease;  airborne  infec- 
tions; arthropod-borne  infections;  contact  diseases;  zoonoses.  In  addition, 
a series  of  exercises  illustrating  specific  disease  outbreaks  and  certain 
noninfectious  conditions  will  be  assigned.  (60  hours  throughout  the 
year. ) 

S.G.S.  No.  1001,  S.H.  No.  1001  School  of  Hygiene 

Epidemiology  3: 

This  course  will  be  a seminar  and  guided  reading  course  in  fields  of 
particular  interest  to  the  student,  such  as  chronic  disease,  geriatrics, 
cancer,  mental  health.  Epidemiology  1,  Medical  Statistics,  and  Vital 
Statistics  1 will  be  required  for  students  taking  this  course.  (60  hours.) 
S.G.S.  No.  1002,  S.H.  No.  1003  School  of  Hygiene 

Medical  Statistics  1: 

This  course  for  physicians,  dentists,  veterinarians  and  others  with 
adequate  preparation  in  the  health  sciences,  is  presented  in  lectures  and 
exercises.  Part  (a)  of  the  course  covers  classification  and  tabulation, 
frequency  distributions  and  centring  constants,  the  significance  of  differ- 
ences in  means  and  the  “t”  test  for  small  samples.  (30  horns  in  the  first 
term.)  The  continuation  of  the  course,  part  (b),  covers  elementary 
sampling  and  probability,  the  binomial,  normal  and  Poisson  distributions, 
the  chi-square  test  and  correlation.  (30  hours  in  the  second  term.) 

S.G.S.  No.  1004,  S.H.  No.  1004  School  of  Hygiene 

Medical  Statistics  2: 

Sampling  techniques  and  design  of  records  for  surveys.  Planning  of 
public  health  and  dental  surveys.  (30  hours  in  second  term.) 

S.H.  No.  1011  School  of  Hygiene 
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Statistics  1008: 

A more  advanced  lecture  and  seminar  course  in  which  basic  statistical 
methods  are  covered  in  greater  detail.  Analysis  of  variance,  analysis  of 
clinical  trials,  data  processing  and  principles  of  experimental  design  are 
introduced.  References  from  medical  and  dental  research  literature  are 
used  extensively.  The  class  will  be  limited  to  those  with  special  interests 
such  as  analysis  of  research  data  and  dental  clinical  trials.  (60  hours, 
both  terms. ) 

S.G.S.  No.  1008  Associate  Professor  D.  W.  Lewis  and  staff 

Vital  Statistics  1: 

This  course  covers  the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  other  vital 
records,  and  their  interpretation,  as  well  as  the  preparation  and  presen- 
tation of  statistical  material.  The  subject  matter  includes  the  following: 
statistics  in  public  health  and  necessary  basic  data;  organization  of 
statistics  in  a health  department  and  statistical  classification  of  health 
data;  the  processing  of  statistical  information  and  the  presentation  of 
findings;  the  population  census  and  analysis  of  demographic  data;  vital 
statistics,  births,  deaths,  fertility  and  death  rates  in  relation  to  natural 
increase;  maternal,  infant,  and  perinatal  mortality;  general  mortality; 
notifiable  diseases,  hospital  and  morbidity  statistics.  (30  hours  in  lec- 
tures and  exercises  in  the  first  term.)  This  course  together  with  Vital 
Statistics  2 comprises  Course 

S.G.S.  No.  1003  or  S.H.  No.  1003  School  of  Hygiene 

Thesis 

The  thesis  shall  conform  to  the  following  requirements: 

(a)  It  shall  be  neatly  typewritten,  double  spaced,  on  paper  8/2"  wide 
by  11"  long,  and  a margin  of  H2"  shall  be  allowed  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  each  sheet,  with  sufficient  margin  for  trimming  on 
the  right  hand  side. 

(&)  It  shall  have  a table  of  contents  immediately  following  the  title 
page,  and  may  have  a list  of  illustrations  following  the  contents. 
It  shall  have  also  a bibliography  following  the  subject  matter. 

(c)  The  pages  shall  be  numbered  consecutively  in  the  upper  right 
hand  comer. 

(d)  All  statements  from  published  sources  shall  be  properly  acknowl- 
edged by  a reference  containing  the  name  of  the  author  and  the 
page  of  the  work  or  volume  quoted.  These  references  shall  be 
indicated  by  means  of  a number  in  the  text  and  a corresponding 
number  in  a list  of  references  at  the  end  of  the  thesis. 
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( e ) Three  unbound  copies  of  the  completed  thesis,  later  to  be  bound 
by  the  University  of  Toronto  Press  at  the  candidate’s  expense, 
shall  be  handed  in  at  the  Faculty  office  not  later  than  April  15. 
(/)  Two  bound  copies  of  the  thesis  become  the  property  of  the 
Faculty  and  are  to  be  lodged  in  the  Faculty  Library. 

In  marking  the  thesis,  credit  will  be  given  for  the  literary  style,  and 
the  completeness  of  the  list  of  references,  as  well  as  for  the  treatment  of 
the  subject. 
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ADMITTED  TO  THE  Ph.D.  DEGREE 
1920,  H.  K.  Box;  1940,  F.  M.  Lott;  1941,  R.  G.  Agnew. 

ADMITTED  TO  THE  M.Sc.D.  DEGREE 

1934,  R.  G.  Agnew;  1936,  A.  W.  Lindsay,  F.  M.  Lott;  1941,  T.  N. 
Scott;  1942,  R.  G.  Ellis,  M.  S.  M.  Ginwalla;  1946,  R.  J.  Godfrey;  1948, 
R.  J.  S.  Tickle;  1949,  W.  Liu;  1950,  C.  H.  Moses;  1951,  R.  M.  Grainger; 
1952,  G.  P.  Copeland,  L.  Funt,  D.  P.  Hult,  A.  Jarvis,  G.  E.  Sayers,  G.  C. 
Swan;  1953,  R.  D.  Harryett,  B.  Hemrend,  M.  A.  Matthews,  D.  J.  E. 
Mitchell,  C.  B.  Morrow,  F.  Popovich;  1954,  A.  A.  Antoni,  E.  B.  Cook, 
H.  A.  Hunter,  D.  H.  Jenkins,  H.  W.  Shanks,  G.  W.  Street,  M.  Yasny; 
1955,  R.  M.  Perry,  J.  G.  Mitchell,  B.  J.  Levin,  M.  M.  Mehta,  W.  J. 
Linghorne;  1956,  R.  Boyko,  J.  A.  Janzen,  M.  C.  Johnston,  R.  L.  Lands- 
berg,  E.  M.  Madlener,  C.  Reynolds,  T.  E.  Spracklin,  D.  G.  Woodside; 
1957,  D.  N.  Allen,  A.  M.  Hunt,  J.  E.  C.  McGowan,  W.  G.  McIntosh; 
1961,  A.  Demircioglu,  R.  B.  Ross;  1962,  M.  G.  Badner,  B.  T.  Coupe, 

K.  W.  Davey;  1963,  S.  Adu-Aryee;  1964,  N.  Cemavskis;  1965,  A. 
Bennick,  R.  D.  Haselton,  A.  Feldman,  D.  W.  Lewis,  K.  N.  Munro,  A.  B. 
Ramos,  E.  R.  Vizcarra;  1966,  H.  R.  Bergman,  R.  F.  Deha;  1967,  C.  A. 
Botchway,  D.  V.  Chong,  J.  C.  Duncan,  N.  Levine,  B.  Liebgott,  C.  W.  B. 
McPhail,  M.  Paszti,  G.  W.  Thompson;  1968,  L.  D.  Catena,  G.  E. 
Longhurst. 

ADMITTED  TO  THE  B.Sc.D.  DEGREE 

1928,  E.  M.  Fisher,  A.  W.  Lindsay,  V.  M.  Lloyd,  H.  J.  Manchester, 

C.  H.  M.  Williams;  1929,  W.  H.  Godsoe,  A.  B.  Haverstock,  T.  E.  Hay- 
hurst,  A.  C.  R.  McLeod,  F.  H.  Wirth;  1930,  E.  M.  Box,  R.  L.  Currie, 
R.  G.  Ellis,  F.  M.  Lott,  G.  N.  Murphy,  T.  N.  Scott;  1931,  G.  A. 
Buchanan,  H.  M.  Corlett,  L.  Davis,  W.  P.  Devins,  W.  G.  Joynt,  H.  M. 
Robb;  1932,  E.  M.  Dutton,  J.  H.  Russell,  S.  Simon;  1933,  F.  J.  H.  Barr, 

L.  J.  Cote,  J.  Kreutzer,  J.  G.  Perkin;  1934,  D.  G.  Johnstone,  H.  J.  Mullett, 

D.  M.  Tanner;  1935,  R.  L.  Twible;  1936,  H.  A.  Cominsky;  1937,  G.  B. 
Shillington;  1938,  D.  P.  Sutton,  T.  C.  Whang;  1939,  M.  N.  Rockman; 
1942,  H.  S.  Austin,  J.  Passalis;  1943,  A.  Reny,  R.  J.  Godfrey;  1944, 
P.  W.  Arkle;  1946,  S.  L.  Honey,  R.  J.  S.  Tickle;  1947,  N.  H.  Cheo, 

C.  H.  Moses;  1948,  W.  Liu,  W.  Hsu;  1949,  R.  A.  Hugill,  A.  B.  Hord, 

D.  G.  Watt;  1950,  R.  T.  Lo;  1951,  J.  R.  Fletcher,  E.  J.  Doran;  1952, 

E.  E.  Johns;  1953,  E.  P.  Downton;  1955,  H.  A.  Thompson,  J.  A.  Jansen; 
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1956,  T.  M.  Udani,  I.  B.  Wilson;  1958,  J.  Theilade;  1962,  S.  Adu-Aryee, 
N.  Cernavskis,  W.  R.  Dover,  T.  Harinasut,  R.  Mulrooney;  1963,  S.  I. 
Young;  1964,  A.  B.  Ramos,  F.  P.  R.  Smith;  1965,  J.  M.  Phillips,  B.  G. 
Ellis;  1966,  J.  F.  McDowell,  C.  S.  Munro;  1967,  R.  R.  Schiewe,  J.  L. 
Storms;  1968,  J.  W.  J.  Cairns,  N.  Tulananda. 


AWARDED  THE  DIPLOMA  IN  DENTAL  ORAL  SURGERY 
AND  ANAESTHESIA 

1946,  A.  Gardiner,  A.  E.  Hobden,  D.  H.  MacDonald;  1947,  P.  T. 
Smylski,  J.  F.  Methven;  1952,  A.  A.  Stewart,  E.  G.  Dore;  1953,  R.  W. 
Marshall;  1955,  W.  F.  Riches;  1957,  R.  E.  Booker;  1958,  A.  Brown; 
1960,  J.  M.  Armitage;  1962,  J.  Z.  Gajda;  1963,  S.  Weinberg;  1964. 
I.  D.  F.  Schofield;  1965,  H.  R.  Bergman;  1966,  J.  S.  Uniat;  1967,  G.  K. 
Hurd;  1968,  W.  W.  Dowhos. 


AWARDED  THE  DIPLOMA  IN  DENTAL  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

1946,  H.  K.  Brown,  S.  L.  Honey,  F.  A.  Kohli,  H.  R.  McLaren;  1947, 

G.  K.  Clarke;  1948,  M.  Kapusta,  G.  T.  Mitton,  A.  B.  Sutherland,  H.  L. 
Windrim;  1949,  R.  S.  Langstroth,  H.  E.  McKenna,  R.  A.  Connor,  B.  J. 
O’Meara;  1950,  J.  W.  M.  Lawrence,  W.  A.  McDonagh,  F.  McCombie, 
R.  M.  Grainger,  A.  E.  Chegwin;  1951,  C.  I.  Cobum,  W.  G.  Dawson; 
1952,  T.  L.  Marsh;  1953,  F.  H.  Compton,  M.  E.  Jarrett;  1954,  R.  E. 
Feasby;  1955,  A.  M.  Hunt,  J.  A.  Duncan;  1956,  D.  G.  Brett-Williams; 
1957,  J.  M.  Conchie,  C.  H.  McCormick;  1958,  S.  J.  Gallagher,  H.  J. 
Phillips;  1959,  A.  E.  Ward,  W.  A.  Zacherl,  T.  J.  Gavriloff,  N.  Chavalit, 

H.  S.  Grey,  W.  A.  Salter;  1960,  G.  Bastien,  V.  E.  Capogreco,  A.  W. 
Samuels,  K.  S.  Yim;  1961,  D.  C.  T.  Bullen,  A.  S.  Gray,  W.  M.  Sinclair; 
1962,  Y.  Halilamien,  W.  C.  King,  D.  W.  Lewis,  B.  P.  Martinello;  1963, 
A.  R.  Awang,  A.  F.  Calip,  H.  A.  Grimsrud,  A.  R.  Guevara,  S.  Lauhawa- 
thana,  V.  R.  Malabanan,  V.  E.  Potter;  1964,  L.  P.  Alfiler,  H.  G.  W. 
Bennett,  T.  M.  A.  Curry,  W.  H.  Harrington,  A.  B.  Khan,  B.  D.  Lopez, 
E.  R.  Viscarra;  1965,  B.  Gauk,  P.  H.  Guevremont,  A.  L.  Lizaire,  J.  Mc- 
Gaughey,  I.  Mosaheb,  D.  Parfitt,  H.  D.  Sulaiman;  1966,  J.  V.  P.  Chatwin, 
A.  N.  E.  F.  Edwards,  J.  E.  Russell,  C.  G.  Shapera,  B.  Williams,  K.  P. 
Young;  1967,  W.  H.  Cheong,  S.  W.  Goh,  S.  W.  Muller,  J.  E.  Purdie, 
R.  G.  Romcke,  E.  F.  Shaunessy,  H.  J.  Short,  R.  F.  Valentini,  J.  J.  G. 
Willey,  W.  C.  P.  Wright;  1968,  M.  A.  Abramson,  R.  L.  Ellis,  P.  O. 
Finnigan,  O.  B.  Franklin,  S.  Green,  N.  Huculak,  J.  W.  Jolly,  K.  Kawall, 
M.  W.  MacLean,  J.  P.  Moran,  P.  Tantiwongse. 
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AWARDED  THE  DIPLOMA  IN  ORTHODONTICS 

1946,  E.  E.  Johns;  W.  K.  Shultis,  D.  A.  Campbell;  1948,  L.  E. 

Riddolls,  V.  P.  Webb;  1949,  R.  A.  Erickson,  D.  H.  Jenkins,  R.  D.  Leuty, 

W.  B.  Malloch;  1959,  A.  Feldman,  J.  Giblon,  S.  Hegedus,  R.  B.  Ross; 
1960,  J.  A.  Bimm,  D.  A.  Eisner,  C.  R.  Ibanez;  1961,  V.  M.  Flores 

Estrada,  R.  M.  Hamilton,  F.  H.  Mader,  P.  G.  Peloso;  1962,  G.  M. 

Dewis,  G.  H.  Hanson,  G.  Lie,  W.  J.  McLuhan,  K.  N.  Munro;  1963,  D. 
Engel,  A.  R.  S.  Gray,  D.  S.  Gupta,  B.  W.  Pickering;  1964,  M.  I.  Bern- 
stein, R.  Delia,  R.  D.  Haselton;  1965,  G.  J.  Boucher,  W.  S.  Flatt,  H.  C. 
Parrott,  M.  Herrera;  1966,  E.  Cohen,  V.  P.  Gilbert,  O.  Grywalski,  E.  D. 
MacKay,  R.  A.  Mitchell,  M.  E.  Sera;  1967,  R.  C.  Baker,  D.  J.  Boyko, 
R.  G.  Cross,  C.  R.  Hill,  E.  Hisaki,  H.  Tile;  1968,  R.  Albert,  R.  G.  Bozek, 
A.  Joe,  E.  Luks,  W.  J.  Sinclair,  B.  R.  W.  Smith. 


AWARDED  THE  DIPLOMA  IN  PAEDODONTICS 

1952,  W.  H.  Feasby,  R.  L.  Scott;  1962,  N.  Levine;  1966,  J.  C.  Duncan, 
Y.  Lee,  B.  A.  Richardson;  1967,  R.  L.  Moran,  G.  C.  S.  Ng,  A.  P.  C. 
Wong;  1968,  R.  B.  Layug  . 


AWARDED  TPIE  DIPLOMA  IN  PERIODONTICS 

1947,  D.  S.  Moore,  C.  T.  Peterson;  1948,  R.  Brown,  J.  C.  Whitney, 
1950,  M.  M.  Currie;  1951,  H.  B.  Squires;  1952,  D.  L.  Anderson,  J.  E. 
Speck,  J.  W.  Clark;  1958,  J.  A.  Whyte;  1959,  F.  Servos;  1960,  A.  W. 
Chappie;  1961,  W.  Fleming;  1962,  C.  S.  Whitman;  1963,  R.  N.  Jack, 
F.  G.  Lackie;  1964,  A.  Bennick;  1965,  H.  L.  Freedman;  1966,  J.  K. 
Hicks,  J.  G.  Linghome;  1967,  W.  H.  Mills;  1968,  V.  B.  del  Rosario,  S.  K. 
Goldman,  K.  H.  Wright. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1969-70 
THE  FACULTY  OF  DENTISTRY 


1969 

April  1 

Saturday 

April  18- 
28 

Friday 

Monday 

May  30 

Friday 

June  1 

Sunday 

June  30 

Monday 

July  1 

Tuesday 

Aug.  4 

Monday 

Aug.  7- 
15 

Thursday- 

Friday 

Sept.  1 

Monday 

Sept.  11 

Thursday 

Sept.  15 

Monday 

Sept.  15 

Monday 

Oct.  13 

Monday 

Nov.  11 

Tuesday 

Nov.  14,  21 

Fridays 

Dec.  19 

Friday 

Dec.  25 

Thursday 

1970 

Jan.  1 

Thursday 

Jan.  5 

Monday 

March  27 

Friday 

April  1 

Wednesday 

May  18 

Monday 

May  29 

Friday 

June  1 

Monday 

June  30 

Tuesday 

July  1 

Wednesday 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  early  admission. 
Annual  examinations  (approximate  dates). 

Commencement. 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  admission. 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  supplemental 
examinations. 

Dominion  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Civic  Holiday.  University  buildings  closed. 
Supplemental  examinations  (approximate  dates). 

Labour  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Registration,  First  and  Second  Years  (a.m.) 

Classes  begin. 

Address  by  President  at  2 p.m.,  in  Convocation  Hall. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  classes  withdrawn  from  1.45 
p.m.  to  3.10  p.m. 

Thanksgiving  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 
Remembrance  Day. 

Autumn  Convocations. 

Last  day  of  lectures.  Term  ends  at  5 p.m. 

Christmas  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 


New  Year’s  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Second  term  begins.  Lectures  commence. 

Good  Friday.  University  buildings  closed. 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  early  admission. 
Victoria  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Start  of  University  Commencement. 

Last  day  for  receiving  admission  applications. 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  supplemental 
examinations. 

Dominion  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

1968-1969 
THE  UNIVERSITY 

C.  T.  Bissell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.  es  L.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 


President  . 

Assistant  to  the  President N.  S.  C.  Dickinson,  C.D.,  B.A. 


Executive  Vice-President  (Academic)  and  Provost  . . . J.  H.  Sword,  M.A. 
Viee-Provost  and  Executive  Assistant  to  the  President  D.  F.  Forster,  B.A.,  A.M. 


Executive  Vice-President  (Non- Academic)  . . A.  G.  Rankin,  B.Com.,  F.C.A. 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  Executive  Vice-President  (N on- Academic)  J.  F.  Brook 

Vice-President  (Administration) F.  R.  Stone,  B.Com.,  F.C.A. 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Governors D.  S.  Claringbold 

Director  of  Administrative  Services M.  A.  Malcolm,  B.A. 

Director  of  Physical  Plant F.  J.  Hastie,  B.Sc.,  P.Eng. 

Director  of  Finance P.  P.  M.  Robinson,  C.A. 


J.  D.  Hamilton,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C) 


Vice-President  (Health  Sciences)  . . . 

Vice-President  (Research  Administration) 

G.  de  B.  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 


Vice-President  and  Registrar , and  Secretary  of  the  Senate 

R.  Ross,  M.B.E.,  M.A. 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  Vice-President  and  Registrar, 

and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Senate W.  Kent,  M.A. 


Vice-President  and  Graduate  Dean 

E.  Sirluck,  M.B.E.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Chief  Librarian  .... 


R.  H.  Blackburn,  M.A.,  B.L.S.,  M.S.,  LL.D. 


Director  of  University  Extension G.  H.  Boyes,  M.A. 


Director  of  Admissions E.  M.  Davidson,  B.A. 

Director  of  Student  Awards Miss  H.  L.  Reimer,  B.A.,  B.Ped. 

Special  Officer  (Secondary  School  Liaison) 

J.  R.  H.  Morgan,  M.B.E.,  M.A.,  B.Paed.,  LL.D.,  F.O.T.F. 
Director  of  Statistics  and  Records  . . . J.  M.  Tusiewicz,  M.A.Sc.,  M.B.A. 

Director  of  University  Health  Service 

G.  E.  Wodehouse,  M.C.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C),  M.R.C.P. 
Assistant  Director  of  University  Health  Service 

—Women Miss  F.  H.  Stewart,  B.A.,  M.D. 

Director  of  the  Placement  Service A.  W.  Headrick,  M.A. 

Director  of  International  Student  Centre Mrs.  K.  Riddell,  B.A. 

Director  of  the  Advisory  Bureau 

D.  J.  McCulloch,  B.A.,  M.D.,  D.Psych.,  F.R.C.P.(C) 
Director  of  Housing  Service Mrs.  M.  G.  Jaffary,  B.A. 

. . . M.  Jeanneret,  B.A.,  LL.D. 


Director  of  University  of  Toronto  Press 


Director  of  Information K.  S.  Edey 

Director  of  Alumni  Affairs J.  C.  Evans,  B.A. 

Director  of  Development R.  J.  Albrant 

Warden  of  Hart  House 


Director  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education 

—Men 

Director  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education 

—Women Miss  A.  Hewett,  B.Ed.,  P.E.jl 


E.  A.  Wilkinson,  B.A. 
W.  A.  Stevens,  B.S. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

1968-69 


THE  FACULTY  OF  DENTISTRY 

Dean  Roy  G.  Ellis,  D.D.S.,  M.Sc.D.,  F.D.S.,  R.C.S. 

Secretary  A.  G.  Read 

Director,  Division  of  Dental  Hygiene  Marjorie  Jackson,  D.D.S. 

Library  Chairman  J.  G.  Dale,  B.A.,  D.D.S.,  F.R.C.D.(C) 

Staff  Librarian Miss  P.  M.  Smith,  B.A.,  B.L.S. 


Communications  relating  to  entrance  requirements  and  admission  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5, 
Ontario;  Communications  relating  to  standing,  curricula,  instruction  and 
examinations  in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean, 
Faculty  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Toronto,  124  Edward  Street,  Toronto  2. 
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The  first  course  in  Dental  Hygiene  in  North  America  was  given  at 
Fones  Clinic,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  in  1914. 

A two-year  course  in  Dental  Hygiene,  leading  to  a diploma,  was 
established  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  in  1951.  Six 
students  were  enrolled  in  the  first  year  of  the  course  in  session  1951- 
1952. 
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1.  Dental  Hygiene  is  a two-year  course  leading  to  the  Diploma  in  Dental 
Hygiene.  Registration  is  offered  to  approximately  fifty  students  in  the  first  year 
on  the  basis  of 

( a ) academic  standing  as  indicated  by  the  certificates  submitted;  and 

( b ) character  and  fitness  for  the  course. 

2.  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

( a ) Ontario  Grade  13  Requirements : Candidates  for  admission  to  the  first 
year  must  have  standing  in  the  following  Grade  13  subjects  with  an  overall 
average  of  at  least  60%. 

English  (two  credits) 

Chemistry  (one  credit) 

Optional  subjects  for  a further  four  credits,  chosen  from — 
one  credit:  Biology;  Physics;  Geography;  History;  Music;  Art.  A 
candidate  may  not  offer  both  Music  and  Art. 
two  credits:  French;  German;  Greek;  Italian;  Latin;  Russian; 

Spanish;  Mathematics  A (alone), 
three  credits:  Mathematics  A and  B (together). 

Preference  will  be  given  to  candidates  with  standing  in  Biology. 


In  lieu  of  Ontario  Grade  13  Music,  standing  in  one  of  the  following  exami- 
nations of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Toronto  or  equivalent  is 
accepted:  (i)  Grade  VIII  Practical  with  Grade  II  Theory;  (ii)  Grade  IV 
Theory.  If  the  R.C.M.T.  or  equivalent  examinations  are  offered,  candidates 
must  have  the  required  60%  average  on  the  academic  papers  offered.  R.C.M.T. 
or  equivalent  examination  marks  are  not  included  in  the  calculation  of  the 
overall  average. 

(Z>)  General  Ontario  Grade  12  Prescription : Ontario  candidates  must  also 
have  Grade  12  standing  in  at  least  six  subjects  (excluding  Physical  Education). 
The  subjects  chosen  must  include  at  least  five  of  the  following  subjects  and 
at  least  one  subject  from  each  of  the  four  groups: 

(i)  English 

(ii)  French;  German;  Greek;  Italian;  Latin;  Russian;  Spanish 

(iii)  Geography  (Parts  1 and  2);  History  (Parts  1 and  2) 

(iv)  Mathematics  (Parts  1 and  2);  Science  (Physics  and  Chemistry) 

Note:  Under  special  circumstances,  students  with  superior  records  may  be 
considered  for  admission  even  though  they  have  not  complied  fully  with 
the  General  Grade  12  Prescription. 
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(c)  Equivalent  Certificates : Candidates  offering  certificates  other  than 
Ontario  Grade  13  should  refer  also  to  Section  13. 


3.  ADMISSION  ENQUIRIES 

Enquiries  concerning  admission  requirements  and  requests  for  evaluation  of 
credentials  should  be  directed  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  University  of 
Toronto,  Toronto  5,  and  not  to  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry.  Letters  of  enquiry 
should  include  detailed  information  on  academic  status. 


4.  APTITUDE  AND  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS 

Ontario  students  will  present  the  results  of  the  aptitude  and  applicable 
achievement  tests  offered  through  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education.  Other 
students  may  improve  their  competitive  position  by  taking  the  aptitude  test  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
08540,  U.S.A.  Dental  aptitude  tests  are  not  required. 
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5.  APPLICATION  PROCEDURES 

All  candidates  must  submit  an  application  form  and  supporting  documents 
to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5. 

Supporting  documents  include  all  final  secondary  school  certificates  held. 
These  certificates  must  indicate  the  subjects  studied  and  grades  obtained.  If 
a certificate  is  not  available  at  the  time  of  application,  candidates  must  indi- 
cate the  exact  name  of  the  certificate  to  be  presented  for  admission,  and  the 
subjects  included  therein,  as  well  as  the  approximate  date  available.  A notarized 
English  translation  must  accompany  certificates  which  are  in  a language  other 
than  English  or  French. 

In  addition  a student  who  has  previously  attended  a university  must  submit 
the  following: 

(i)  official  transcripts  issued  by  the  university  or  college  previously  attended, 
giving  in  detail  the  courses  completed,  with  the  standing  and  grades  in 
each.  Transcripts  or  a supporting  letter  from  the  Registrar  of  the 
university  or  college  must  indicate  that  the  candidate  has  been  granted 
honourable  dismissal  and  is  eligible  for  re-admission  to  the  institution 
concerned  in  the  Session  for  which  she  seeks  admission  to  the  University 
of  Toronto; 

(ii)  official  statements  or  calendars  giving  full  information  on  the  content 
of  the  university  courses  covered  by  the  transcripts  submitted. 
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Candidates  who  are  current  Ontario  Grade  13  students  should  obtain  appli-  ! jor 
cation  forms  from  their  high  schools;  all  others  should  request  the  forms  from 
the  Office  of  Admissions.  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5. 
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6.  TERMINAL  DATES  FOR  SUBMISSION  OF  APPLICATIONS 
Applications  for  admission  should  be  submitted  as  early  as  possible  in  the 

year  for  which  the  candidate  seeks  admission. 

April  1 — Applications  to  be  considered  for  early  admission  (see  Section  8). 
June  1 — All  other  applications.  Only  in  circumstances  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  deems  exceptional  will  a late  application 
be  considered. 

7.  ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Candidates  whose  applications  are  successful  will  be  notified  by  a Letter  of 
Admission.  They  will  be  required  to  inform  the  University  promptly  of 
their  acceptance  or  refusal  of  the  offered  admission,  and  to  pay  a $25  deposit 
within  a specified  time.  The  deposit  will  be  applied  against  fees  or,  if  the  can- 
didate fails  to  register,  will  be  forfeited.  Full  instructions  will  be  given  with 
the  Letter  of  Admission. 


8.  EARLY  ADMISSION 

(Only  current  Ontario  Grade  13  students  are  eligible.) 

Ontario  Grade  13  students  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Early  Admis- 
sion procedures,  which  will  provide  notification  of  Early  Admission  after  May 
30,  must  ensure  that  their  applications  are  forwarded  from  their  schools  by 
April  1. 


9.  LIMITED  ENROLMENT  AND  SELECTION 

Since  accommodation  and  certain  other  facilities  are  restricted,  the 
University  has  found  it  necessary  to  limit  enrolment  in  many  Divisions  and 
courses,  including  Dental  Hygiene. 

Applicants  for  admission  should  therefore  regard  the  holding  of  the  published 
admission  requirements  as  meaning  only  that  they  are  eligible  for  selection 
to  the  course. 

Under  the  University’s  admission  practices,  the  school  record  of  the  appli- 
cant, the  confidential  report  of  the  school  and  other  tests  of  the  student’s 
ability  that  are  available  are  considered.  The  length  of  time  taken  and  number 
of  sittings  at  examinations  to  obtain  the  admission  requirements  also  are 
taken  into  account.  Decision  on  those  whose  certificates  meet  the  published 
requirements  but  whose  academic  record  is  not  of  a standard  to  permit 
immediate  admission  will  be  deferred,  and  their  application  will  be  considered 
for  selection  at  a later  date  when  all  applications  have  been  examined.  A 
decision  will  be  communicated  to  these  applicants  as  early  in  the  summer  as 
possible. 
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10.  MATURE  STUDENTS 

For  admission  as  a mature  student  (Ontario  resident  25  years  or  older  on 
October  1)  consult  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

It  is  only  in  exceptional  circumstances  that  a candidate  aged  30  or  over 
will  be  admitted  to  the  Dental  Hygiene  course. 

11.  CANDIDATES  WHO  HAVE  PREVIOUSLY  FAILED  IN 
UNIVERSITY  WORK 

Candidates  with  a previous  failure  in  University  work  may  be  considered 
under  special  circumstances;  candidates  with  two  previous  failures  are  normally 
refused  admission. 

12.  ENGLISH  FACILITY  REQUIREMENTS 

All  applicants  whose  previous  education  has  been  in  a language  other  than 
English  are  required  to  submit  evidence  of  facility  in  English.  The  following 
evidence  is  acceptable: 

(a)  The  University  of  Michigan  Language  Test.  This  test  is  available  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  for  residents  of  the  Toronto  area.  Enquiries 
about  writing  the  test  in  Toronto  should  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 

( b ) The  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  English  issued  by  the  Universities  of 
Cambridge  or  Michigan. 

(c)  The  Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language  administered  by  the  Edu- 
cational Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Information  about  writing  the  tests  in  overseas  centres  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 

The  University  is  prepared  to  consider  other  evidence  of  English  facility 
which  may  be  submitted  for  evaluation  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

13.  EQUIVALENT  CERTIFICATES 

The  following  certificates  are  usually  accepted  as  equivalent  to  Ontario 
Grade  13  although  individual  subjects  cannot  always  be  equated.  Candidates 
offering  Senior  Matriculation  programmes  from  provinces  other  than  Ontario 
must  offer  at  least  five  subjects  and  satisfy  the  subject  requirements  specified 
for  the  course  of  their  choice.  Specific  details  on  subjects  and  standards 
required  for  the  course  must  be  requested  well  in  advance  of  the  application 
deadline. 

Canada : 

Alberta,  Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,  Saskatchewan — Grade  12 
British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick — Grade  13 
Newfoundland — First  Year  Memorial  University 

Prince  Edward  Island — First  Year  University  course  at  Prince  of  Wales 

College 
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Quebec — Senior  High  School  Leaving  Certificate;  English  Catholic  Senior 
High  School  Leaving  Certificate  (5th  Year  High — Grade  12).  Other 
certificates  will  be  considered. 

England,  West  Indies,  East  and  West  Africa : 

(i)  General  Certificate  of  Education  showing  either 

(a)  Passes  in  five  subjects  of  which  at  least  two  must  be  passed  at 
advanced  level;  or 

( b ) Passes  in  four  subjects  of  which  at  least  three  must  be  passed  at 
advanced  level;  or 

(ii)  School  and  Higher  School  Certificates,  which  are  equated  to  the 
General  Certificate  of  Education  as  follows,  and  accepted  on  that 
basis: 

Credits  on  the  School  Certificate  are  accepted  as  ordinary  level 
passes  on  the  General  Certificate  of  Education;  subsidiary  passes 
on  the  Higher  School  Certificate  as  ordinary  level  passes  on 
the  General  Certificate  of  Education;  and  principal  or  main  subject 
passes  on  the  Higher  School  Certificate  as  advanced  level  passes 
on  the  General  Certificate  of  Education. 

Hong  Kong: 

(i)  General  Certificate  of  Education  or  School  and  Higher  School 
Certificates  as  stated  above;  or 

(ii)  University  of  Hong  Kong  Matriculation  Certificate,  accepted  on 
the  same  basis  as  General  Certificate  of  Education. 

(iii)  Hong  Kong  English  School  Certificate  from  1965. 

(note:  The  above  certificate  issued  in  1964  or  earlier  is  not  acceptable.) 

United  States  of  America: 

First  Year  University  standing  (a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours)  in 
required  subjects  from  accredited  institutions  of  higher  learning.  A 
United  States  high  school  graduation  diploma  will  not  normally  admit  a 
candidate  to  any  course.  Advanced  Placement  work  will,  however,  be 
considered. 

Candidates  seeking  admission  on  the  basis  of  certificates  which  are  in 
a language  other  than  English  must  submit  photostatic  copies  of  their 
certificates,  rather  than  the  original  copies.  Notarized  English  transla- 
tions of  the  certificates  must  accompany  the  photostatic  copies.  When 
the  certificates  do  not  indicate  the  subjects  studied  and  the  grades 
secured  in  the  individual  subjects  in  the  final  year,  candidates  are 
required  to  submit  certified  statements  from  authorized  officials  of  the 
institutions  attended,  or  submit  statutory  declarations  giving  the 
required  information. 
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14.  Detailed  instructions  concerning  Registration  and  Health  Requirements 
will  be  mailed  to  returning  and  newly  admitted  students  before  the  beginning 
of  each  academic  year. 

15.  On  Registration  Day,  before  receiving  an  Admit  to  Lecture  card,  each 
student  must  register  in  person  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  in  the  Dental 
Building.  When  registering,  she  must  present  a receipt  or  receipts  from  the 
Chief  Accountant  of  the  University  showing  payment  of  at  least  the  first 
instalment  of  fees,  including  the  instruments  specified  for  her  class.  A student 
being  admitted  to  the  course  should  also  present  her  Letter  of  Admission. 

16.  A student  who  fails  to  register  at  the  prescribed  time  will  be  required  to 
pay  to  the  Chief  Accountant  a Late  Registration  fee  of  $10  plus  $1  for  each 
day  of  delay  to  a maximum  of  $20.  Faculty  Council  may  at  its  discretion 
refuse  a student  permission  to  register  late. 

17.  Students  who  have  been  in  attendance  in  the  first  year  of  the  course  and 
have  passed  all  examinations  are  expected  to  register  in  person  the  following 
session  without  preliminary  application,  unless  they  notify  the  Faculty  to  the 
contrary. 

18.  A student  must  comply  with  such  other  registration  procedures  as  may 
be  required  by  the  University. 
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DISCIPLINE 

19.  Student  discipline  in  the  University  of  Toronto  is  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Caput.  A summary  of  the  regulations  of  the  Caput  concerning 
student  discipline  will  be  found  in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  Calendar. 

ATTENDANCE 

20.  Students  are  required  to  attend  all  lectures,  clinics  and  laboratories 
except  in  cases  of  unavoidable  absence. 

21.  A student  whose  attendance  at  lectures  or  laboratories,  or  whose  work, 
is  deemed  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  to  be  unsatisfactory,  may  have  her 
registration  cancelled  at  any  time  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty,  or  may  be 
barred  from  examinations. 

TECHNIQUE  WORK 

22.  All  technique  work  must  be  done  in  the  Faculty  laboratories  under  the 
direction  of  the  staff  and  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  laid  down  by 
the  departments  concerned. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

23.  Every  person  admitted  to  the  University  as  an  undergraduate  must,  at 
the  time  of  her  first  medical  examination  by  the  University  Health  Service, 
present  satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  vaccination  within  three  years  prior 
to  the  date  of  examination  or  must  be  vaccinated  by  the  examining  physician. 

24.  The  University  requires  that  each  student  in  her  first  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity take  a medical  examination  given  by  the  University  Health  Service. 
In  addition  each  first-year  student,  unless  exempted  as  provided  below,  must 
register  for  and  satisfactorily  complete  a swimming  test  and  the  required  pro- 
gramme in  physical  education.  Any  student  unless  exempted  who  does  not 
satisfactorily  complete  the  physical  education  requirement  BEFORE  advancing 
to  the  second  academic  year  of  her  course  shall  either  (1)  register  for  and 
satisfactorily  complete  the  requirement  BEFORE  the  end  of  the  second  aca- 
demic year  of  her  course,  OR  (2)  pay  an  additional  fee  of  $50  to  be  assessed 
in  February  of  the  session  in  which  she  is  registered  in  the  second  academic 
year. 

25.  Physical  Education  credits  may  be  earned  by  participation  in  instruc- 
tional classes,  swimming  and  water  safety  classes,  intercollegiate  and  intramural 
sports. 

26.  Exemptions:  (1)  one  year’s  satisfactory  standing  in  physical  education 
at  this  or  any  other  University;  (2)  admission  by  advance  standing  to  second 
year  (automatic  exemption);  (3)  if  age  25  years  or  more;  (4)  ex-military 
service  (permanent  force);  (5)  exemption  by  the  University  Health  Service; 
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(6)  special  consideration.  Exemptions  must  be  claimed  in  person  at  Room  230, 
Benson  Building,  320  Huron  Street  (Women’s  Athletic  Building)  by  October  31. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  LABORATORY  TESTING 

27.  At  various  stages  of  the  teaching  programme  there  are  occasions  when 
biochemical,  physiological  or  pharmacological  observations  are  made  by 
students  on  themselves  or  on  fellow-students.  These  exercises  include  some 
diagnostic  or  immunization  procedures  in  common  use.  Unless  some  valid 
reason  exists,  students  are  expected  to  participate  in  such  exercises. 

28.  If  any  investigative  work  involving  student  participation  does  not  form 
part  of  the  teaching  programme,  participation  is  entirely  voluntary. 

TRANSFERS  AND  WITHDRAWALS 

29.  A student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  or  to  change  her  course  or  Division 
in  the  University  should  consult  the  Faculty  Secretary. 

UNSATISFACTORY  WORK 

30.  The  following  University  regulations  apply  to  students  in  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry. 

(a)  In  cases  of  unsatisfactory  work  of  a very  serious  nature,  Faculty 
Council  may  recommend  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Admissions  that  a student 
shall  be  debarred  from  the  University. 

( b ) Faculty  Council  will,  except  in  very  exceptional  circumstances,  refuse 
to  readmit  to  this  faculty  any  student  who  on  two  occasions  fails  to  secure 
the  right  to  advance  to  a higher  year  in  this  Faculty  or  a like  faculty. 

(c)  Faculty  Council  may  for  unsatisfactory  work  suspend  a student  from 
regular  attendance  in  this  Faculty  for  a given  period  of  time  not  exceeding  two 
years  and/or  until  the  satisfaction  of  other  conditions  as  it  may  see  fit.  Upon 
satisfying  the  conditions  of  the  suspension  the  student  shall  be  entitled  to 
re-enrolment  in  this  Faculty. 

( d ) Any  student  who  withdraws  after  February  15,  or  who  does  not  with- 
draw but  does  not  write  the  annual  examinations,  will  be  regarded  for  the 
purposes  of  these  regulations  as  having  failed  her  year. 

31.  The  following  definitions  have  been  approved  by  the  Senate  for  all 
faculties  in  calendars,  correspondence  and  records: 

(i)  “ Debar ”,  “ Debarred ”,  “ Debarment ”.  This  term  is  restricted  to  a student 
who  by  decision  of  the  Senate’s  Committee  on  Admissions  is  debarred 
from  registration  in  any  faculty  of  the  University. 

(ii)  Refused  readmission  to  the  faculty.  This  term  is  applied  to  a student 
whom  the  relevant  faculty  Council  has  decided  is  to  be  refused  per- 
mission to  register  again  in  that  faculty  (i.e.  the  student  is  required 
to  withdraw  from  the  faculty  and  she  may  not  re-enrol). 
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(iii)  Suspended  from  regular  attendance  in  a faculty.  This  term  is  applied  to 
a student  whom  Faculty  Council  has  decided  will  not  be  permitted 
to  continue  in  her  course  in  this  Faculty  unless  and  until  she  has  ful- 
filled certain  specified  conditions.  The  decision  of  suspension  will 
always  include  the  conditions  whether  of  a lapse  of  a stated  period 
of  time  or  the  completion  of  specified  work,  or  both,  or  other  condi- 
tions, which  if  satisfactorily  met  will  entitle  the  student  to  re-enrolment 
or  readmission. 


EXAMINATIONS 

32.  A student  must  obtain  standing  in  the  subjects  of  the  course  and  at  the 
times  set  by  Council.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  register  in  the  second 
year  until  she  has  obtained  standing  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  first  year. 

33.  In  any  course  in  which  the  department  concerned  recommends  that 
there  be  no  final  examination,  the  Department  may  require  students,  who 
have  not  obtained  a satisfactory  standing  in  their  term  work  (including  tests), 
to  pass  such  a final  examination. 

34.  To  obtain  standing  at  an  annual  examination,  a student  must  secure  at 
least  50%  of  the  marks  assigned  to  each  subject,  as  well  as  at  least  57%  of 
the  aggregate  marks  assigned  to  the  subjects  of  the  year. 

35.  A student  who  has  secured  at  least  the  required  minimum  of  57%  of 
the  total  marks,  may  write  supplemental  examinations  on  the  individual  written 
papers  in  which  the  required  50%  has  not  been  obtained:  but  not  more  than 
two  supplemental  examinations  may  be  written  on  any  one  paper. 

36.  A student  who  has  failed  to  obtain  the  required  minimum  of  57%  of 
the  total  marks,  will  be  permitted  to  write,  at  a subsequent  examination,  all 
the  subjects  of  the  examination  at  one  examination  session.  If  successful  at  this 
time  in  obtaining  at  least  the  required  50%  of  the  marks  assigned  to  each 
subject  and  the  minimum  57%  of  the  total  marks  assigned,  standing  will  be 
granted  in  the  year  in  question;  otherwise  the  year  is  deemed  to  have  been 
lost.  In  order  to  continue  the  course,  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  entire 
work  of  the  year  in  question,  including  all  examinations.  In  the  case  of  students 
in  their  first  year  of  attendance  in  the  Faculty,  permission  to  repeat  the  year, 
or  to  repeat  a practical  course,  will  be  granted  by  the  Faculty  Council  only 
under  exceptional  circumstances. 

37.  Students  required  to  write  supplemental  examinations  must  do  so  at  the 
examination  session  next  ensuing,  unless  Council  has  granted  prior  permission 
for  alternative  arrangements. 

38.  Term  examination  may  be  held  in  any  subject  and  at  any  time  at  the 
discretion  of  the  instructor  or  by  order  of  Council,  and  the  results  of  such 
examinations  may  be  incorporated  with  those  of  the  annual  examinations. 

39.  A candidate  with  D grading  in  any  laboratory  or  clinical  course  may,  at 
the  discretion  of  Council,  be  required  either  to  repeat  the  work  of  the  entire 
year,  including  all  examinations,  or  to  repeat  the  work  of  that  laboratory  or 
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clinical  course  when  such  instruction  is  available.  In  the  latter  case,  such  tests 
or  examinations  shall  be  taken  as  may  be  prescribed.  Students  failing  a labora- 
tory or  clinical  course  in  their  first  year  of  attendance  in  the  Faculty  do  not 
have  the  right  to  repeat:  see  section  36. 

40.  Without  petition,  answer  papers  will  be  re-read  in  each  subject  in  which 
a candidate  obtains  less  than  50%,  and  no  appeal  will  be  considered  for  further 
re-reading  of  such  papers.  In  no  case  will  marks  be  reported  to  the  candidate. 

41.  Petitions  for  consideration  with  regard  to  the  annual  or  supplemental 
examinations  on  account  of  sickness,  domestic  affliction,  or  other  causes,  must 
be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the 
examinations  together  with  a doctor’s  certificate  stating  that  the  candidate  was 
examined  at  the  time  of  the  illness  or  other  evidence. 

Aegrotat  standing  in  any  year  but  the  final  year  is  seldom  granted  at  the 
annual  examinations.  Instead,  students  may  be  permitted  to  write  at  the  time 
of  the  Supplemental  examinations  if  the  facts  submitted  warrant  such  con- 
sideration. 

42.  A report  will  be  sent  to  every  student  showing  the  grade  obtained  in  each 
subject,  the  ranking  in  the  class,  and  the  over-all  average  for  the  year. 

Grade  in  each  subject  will  be  indicated  as  follows: 

A.  75-100%  C.  50-65 

B.  66-74  D.  Below  50 

Annual  average  will  be  indicated  as  follows: 

A.  75-100%  C.  57-65 

B.  66-74  F.  Below  57 

43.  Candidates  who  obtain  an  average  of  not  less  than  75%  in  all  the 
subjects  of  the  year,  and  not  less  than  50  per  cent  on  any  one  subject,  will  be 
considered  to  have  passed  with  honours. 

44.  No  candidate  will  be  admitted  to  the  annual  or  supplemental  examina- 
tions unless  all  fees  have  been  paid. 

45.  A candidate  in  a course  involving  practical  work  in  laboratory  or  clinic 
may  be  denied  admittance  to  the  annual  or  supplemental  examinations  if  the 
professor  under  whom  the  work  is  carried  on  reports  in  writing  to  the  Secretary 
that  satisfactory  laboratory  or  clinical  work  has  not  been  done,  or  there  has 
been  a signal  failure  in  the  practical  examinations. 

46.  The  clinical  department  may  in  certain  special  cases  report  the  work  of 
a student  as  incomplete,  in  which  case  a specified  further  period  shall  be  spent 
in  the  Clinic,  after  which  it  shall  be  necessary  to  pass  such  examinations  as 
may  be  given  by  that  department. 

47.  The  supplemental  examinations  are  held  during  August.  A candidate 
for  these  examinations  is  required  to  send  the  completed  application  form, 
accompanied  by  the  appropriate  fee,  to  reach  the  Chief  Accountant  no  later 
than  June  30.  Council  reserves  the  right  to  reject  applications  of,  or  impose 
penalties  upon,  those  failing  to  comply  with  these  requirements. 

48.  No  supplemental  courses  will  be  given  in  laboratory  or  clinical  work. 
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49.  Supplemental  examinations  are  generally  written  at  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry.  As  a convenience  to  students  living  at  a distance  from  Toronto  the 
Faculty  will,  upon  written  request,  endeavour  to  arrange  for  examinations  to  be 
written  at  a nearer  university.  Students  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  this 
must  undertake  to  defray  the  extra  expense  involved  and,  to  allow  time  for 
the  arrangements  to  be  made,  must  present  their  written  request  to  the  Faculty 
Secretary  by  June  15. 

50.  As  students  are  not  permitted  to  register  until  all  conditions  are  removed, 
it  is  recommended  that  students  who  write  these  examinations  at  points  outside 
Toronto  maintain  contact  with  their  home  addresses  until  they  receive  notice 
of  the  removal  of  their  conditions. 

EXEMPTIONS 

51.  Students  may  petition  for  exemption  from  any  subject  in  which  they 
have  successfully  completed  a course  elsewhere,  although  no  student  may  be 
granted  exemption  from  more  than  one  subject  in  any  year.  Students  granted 
exemption  will  at  the  end  of  the  year  be  given  a class  ranking  and  average 
based  on  the  subjects  actually  taken,  and  the  57%  requirement  and  supple- 
mental regulations  (see  Section  34  et  seq.)  will  apply  on  the  subjects  actually 
taken.  They  will  not  be  eligible  to  receive  any  prize  or  scholarship  in  the 
year  of  the  exemption.  Petitions  must  be  submitted  to  the  Faculty  Secretary, 
in  writing,  no  later  than  three  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  Fall  term. 

UNIFORMS 

52.  Each  registrant  in  Dental  Hygiene  will  receive  an  appropriate  number 
of  laboratory  coats,  uniforms  and  caps.  Students  must  provide  themselves  with 
white  stockings  and  with  white  shoes  of  an  approved  pattern,  details  of  which 
will  be  given  on  registration  day.  These  shoes  and  stockings  must  be  worn 
during  all  clinical  assignments.  Each  student  is  responsible  for  the  laundry  of 
her  uniforms,  caps  and  laboratory  coats. 

ARTICLES  LOST  AND  FOUND 

53.  Students  are  required  to  report  promptly  at  the  Secretary’s  office,  the 
loss  or  finding  of  any  articles  in  or  about  the  Faculty  buildings  or  grounds. 
The  Faculty  will  not  accept  any  responsibility  whatever  for  books,  instruments, 
equipment  or  clothing  lost  or  removed  from  the  Faculty  premises.  Students 
should  take  advantage  of  the  locker  facilities  available  throughout  the  Dental 
Building. 

TRANSCRIPTS  OF  RECORD 

54.  Upon  request,  and  payment  of  the  required  fee,  transcripts  of  scholastic 
records  will  be  forwarded  to  universities  or  other  institutions  of  learning. 
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APPEALS 

55.  A student  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Senate  from  any  decision  of 
the  Faculty  Council.  A student  wishing  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  against  a 
decision  of  Faculty  Council  should  consult  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  the 
registrar  of  her  college,  or  the  office  of  the  university  registrar  about  the  pre- 
paration and  submission  of  her  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


FEES 


First 

Year 

Second 

Year 

Academic  Fee 

$420 

$420 

Incidental  Fee 

45 

45 

Instrument  Fee 

64 

47 

or,  if  paid  by  instalments 

529 

512 

First  Instalment 

319 

302 

Second  Instalment 

213 

213 

56.  NOTES 

(a)  The  above  fees  apply  to  women : for  male  students  the  incidental  fees, 
and  first  instalments,  would  be  $25  higher. 

( b ) The  Fees  quoted  above  are  for  guidance  only,  as  the  final  figures  for 
the  session  are  not  available  at  the  time  of  going  to  press.  The  Fees  Form 
for  1968-69,  issued  by  the  Chief  Accountant  of  the  University,  gives  the 
correct  fees. 

(c)  The  Academic  Fee  includes  the  following  fees:  Tuition;  Library  and 
Laboratory  Supply;  Physical  Education;  one  Annual  Examination;  Diploma; 
and  Laboratory  Fee. 

( d ) The  Incidental  Fee  includes  the  following  fees:  Students’  Administrative 
Council;  Athletic  Association;  Health  Service;  Dental  Students’  Society. 

( e ) The  Instrument  Fee  includes  the  purchase  or  rental  of  instruments, 
equipment  and  materials;  compulsory  Bulletins  and  Stationery  Supplies;  uni- 
forms, laboratory  coats  and  caps;  graduation  pins. 

57.  A student  enrolling  in  the  Course  is  required  to  pay  either  the  Total 
Fee  for  the  session,  or  at  least  the  First  Instalment,  on  or  before  the  opening 
date  of  the  Academic  Year.  She  cannot  receive  an  Admit  to  Lectures  card 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  until  she  shows  proof  that  she  has  done  so. 

58.  A student  who  has  not  paid  her  total  fee  at  the  opening  of  the  Session 
is  required  to  pay  the  Second  Instalment  by  the  opening  day  of  the  second 
term.  After  January  25th  an  additional  fee  of  $3  a month  will  be  imposed 
to  a maximum  of  $10.  All  fees  for  the  session  must  have  been  paid  in  full 
before  the  student  can  be  admitted  to  the  annual  or  final  examinations. 

59.  In  order  to  avoid  delay  in  registration  at  the  opening  of  each  academic 
year,  it  is  recommended  that  fees  be  forwarded  by  mail  prior  to  the  date  of 
registration,  together  with  the  Fees  Form  which  is  mailed  to  each  student 
during  the  summer.  Students  should  take  care  to  complete  all  required  parts 
of  the  Form,  giving  full  name,  course,  year,  etc.  Cheques  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  University  and  sent  to  the  Chief  Accountant,  University  of 
Toronto. 

60.  Students  wishing  to  pay  their  fees  in  person  may  do  so  at  the  office  of 
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the  Chief  Accountant.  Particulars  of  office  hours  and  location  will  be  sent 
to  each  student  during  the  summer. 

61.  OTHER  FEES 

Each  student  is  required  to  pay  to  the  Chief  Accountant  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  or  as  otherwise  specified,  such  of  the  following  fees  as  may  be 


required  of  her. 

Equivalent  certificate  fee  $5 

Each  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  First  Year  upon  a certificate  or 
certificates  granted  outside  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  covering  all  or  any 
part  of  the  admission  requirements  must  pay  this  fee. 

Advanced  standing  fee  $10 

Each  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  advanced  standing  from  another 
university  or  college  must  pay  this  fee. 

Supplemental  Examination  fee  $10  for  the  first 

paper  and  $5  for  each  additional  paper. 


Each  student  who  applies  to  write  a supplemental  examination  must  pay  this 
fee. 


AWARDS 


CENTENNIAL  ADMISSION  SCHOLARSHIP 
This  scholarship,  presented  by  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of 
Ontario,  is  awarded  annually  to  an  Ontario  resident  entering  the  first  year 
of  the  course.  To  be  eligible  she  must  complete  Ontario  Grade  13,  at  first 
attempt  and  with  an  average  of  at  least  75%,  in  the  academic  year  immedi- 
ately prior  to  admission.  The  scholarship,  value  $200,  was  established  and 
first  awarded  in  1967.  Application  is  not  required. 

DENTAL  HYGIENE  GENERAL  PROFICIENCY  SCHOLARSHIP 
The  Dental  Hygiene  General  Proficiency  Scholarship,  the  gift  of  an 
anonymous  donor,  is  valued  at  $100  and  is  awarded  annually  by  the  Council 
of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  to  that  student  of  the  First  Year  of  the  Dental 
Hygiene  course  who  ranks  highest  in  general  proficiency. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1957  (under  University  Senate  Statute  No. 
2488). 

ANDREE  HEBERT  BRUNELLE  SCHOLARSHIP 
Established  and  first  awarded  in  Session  1966-67,  this  Scholarship  is  given 
by  the  Ontario  Dental  Hygienists’  Association  in  honour  of  a pioneer  teacher 
of  Dental  Hygiene.  The  award,  which  is  based  on  highest  aggregate  marks  in 
three  major  subjects  of  First  Year — Dental  Anatomy,  Microbiology  and  Histo- 
logy— requires  first-class  Honours  in  the  year.  Its  value  is  $100. 


MOSBY  BOOK  AWARD 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Mosby  Publishing  Company,  a textbook  is 
awarded  annually,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  Council,  to  a First 
Year  Dental  Hygiene  student  on  the  basis  of  general  merit. 


SANDRA  MATHER  MEMORIAL  AWARD 
This  prize,  first  awarded  in  session  1963-64,  is  given  by  the  Ontario  Dental 
Hygienists’  Association  in  memory  of  the  late  Sandra  Anne  Mather,  Dip.Dent. 
Hyg.  It  is  awarded  to  a student  who  has  attended  both  years  of  the  course 
in  this  Faculty  and  has  passed  the  final  year  with  first-class  honours.  High 
standing  in  the  clinical  work  of  that  year,  and  participation  in  extra-curricular 
activities,  are  also  required.  The  value  of  the  award,  originally  $50,  was 
increased  in  1966-67  to  $100. 
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PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO  STUDENT  AWARDS  PROGRAMME 

Awards  under  this  programme  will  be  made  available  to  all  Ontario  students 
provided: 

(i)  they  are  in  full-time  attendance  at  a Canadian  University  (or  other 
eligible  institution). 

(ii)  they  can  demonstrate  need  of  financial  assistance. 

(iii)  they  are  either  Canadian  citizens  or  landed  immigrants,  have  resided 
in  Ontario  for  at  least  twelve  months  prior  to  entering  the  course,  and 
intend  to  reside  permanently  in  Canada. 

Each  applicant’s  need  will  be  assessed  by  the  Department  of  University 
Affairs  and  awards  will  be  part  loan  and  part  bursary. 

Further  information  is  printed  on  the  application  forms  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Faculty  Secretary. 

DENTAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  REVOLVING  LOAN  FUND 

In  1957,  the  University  of  Toronto  Dental  Alumni  Association  established 
a Loan  Fund  which  was  designed  to  help  students  in  need  and  who  would 
ordinarily  find  no  other  form  of  assistance  available  to  them.  The  generosity 
of  the  Association  has  resulted  in  the  Fund  being  increased  substantially  each 
year. 

Information  concerning  assistance  from  the  Fund  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

ONTARIO  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Health  offers  financial  assistance  to  a limited 
number  of  second  year  students  who  are  interested  in  public  health  work.  In 
return  for  the  assistance  the  student  must  contract  to  work  one  year  for  a 
specified  local  agency.  Information  leaflets  and  application  forms  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  or  from  the  Senior  Consultant,  Public 
Health  Dentistry,  Ontario  Department  of  Health,  Room  SW  925,  Hepburn 
Block,  Queen’s  Park,  Toronto. 


CURRICULUM 

FIRST  YEAR 


Subject 

Lecture 

Hours 

Clinical  and 
Laboratory 
Hours 

Total 

Hours 

Anatomy,  Gross  and  Oral 

47 

13 

60 

Chemistry 

84 

— 

84 

Clinical  Practice 

— 

84 

84 

Dental  Materials 

14 

— ■ 

14 

English  Composition  and  Literature 

84 

— 

84 

First  Aid 

6 

— 

6 

Histology 

28 

56 

84 

Microbiology 

19 

15 

34 

Orientation  to  Dentistry 

13 

— 

13 

Periodontics 

14 

— 

14 

Preclinical  Training 

13 

82 

95 

Psychology 

57 

— 

57 

Radiography 

10 

9 

19 

Total  Hours 

389 

259 

648 

Each  first  year  student,  unless  exempted, 

must  also  complete  a 

physical 

training  programme  of  some  44  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Lecture 

Clinical  and 
Laboratory 

Total 

Subject 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Clinical  Practice 

— 

217 

217 

Dental  Public  Health 

18 

5 

23 

English  Expression 

38 

24 

62 

Ethics 

4 

— 

4 

Microbiology 

5 

— 

5 

Nutrition,  Public  Health 

28 

— 

28 

Clinical 

22 

5 

27 

Orientation  to  Dentistry 

42 

— 

42 

Orthodontics 

10 

10 

20 

Pathology 

27 

— 

27 

Paedodontics 

15 

9 

24 

Periodontics 

10 

— . 

10 

Pharmacology 

12 

— 

12 

Physiology 

56 

— 

56 

Preventive  Dentistry 

10 

— 

10 

Radiography 

— 

42 

42 

Sociology 

56 

28 

84 

— 

— 

— 

Total  Hours 

353 

340 

693 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


ANATOMY,  ORAL 

The  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  student,  (1)  the  external  and  internal 
anatomy  of  individual  teeth  of  the  primary  and  permanent  dentitions,  (2) 
variations  and  anomalies  of  dental  morphology,  (3)  the  relationship  of  the 
teeth  within  the  maxillary  and  mandibular  dentitions,  (4)  the  relationship  of 
the  maxillary  to  the  mandibular  dentition,  (5)  the  relationship  of  the  teeth 
to  associated  structures  within  the  stomatognathic  system,  (6)  the  static  and 
dynamic  fundamental  principles  of  the  occlusion  of  the  primary,  mixed  and 
permanent  dentitions,  (7)  basic  concepts  related  to  an  introduction  to  maloc- 
clusion, (8)  the  chronology  of  the  dentition.  First  year:  33  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  J.  G.  Dale. 


ANATOMY,  GROSS 

A course  of  lecture-demonstrations,  covering  the  various  systems  of  the 
human  body,  including  the  viscera.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  the  anatomy 
of  the  head  and  neck.  First  year:  27  hours. 

Dr.  P.  Chapnick. 


CHEMISTRY 

INTRODUCTION  TO  BIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY  AND 
HUMAN  NUTRITION 

Course  No.  100,  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences.  A series  of  lectures  and  tutorials 
on  the  important  principles  in  Biological  Chemistry  and  their  application  to 
human  nutrition.  First  year:  3 hours  per  week. 

Dean  B.  A.  McLaren  and  staff. 


DENTAL  MATERIALS 

Lectures  include  an  elementary  understanding  of  the  Physical  and  Chemical 
properties  of  materials  and  the  influence  of  manipulation  upon  these  properties. 

Also  included  are  discussions  on  such  topics  as  corrosion,  tarnish,  abrasion, 
polishing,  etc.  First  year:  14  hours. 
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Professor  W.  D.  MacKay. 


COURSES 
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DENTAL  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  course  is  designed  to  make  the  student  more  aware  of  her  community. 
Current  dental  health  problems  and  the  attitudes  of  the  public  to  dental  health 
are  discussed.  Public  health  procedures  and  other  proposals  aimed  at  solving 
these  problems  are  reviewed.  The  epidemiological  approach  to  dental  disease 
is  explained  with  particular  emphasis  on  dental  health  survey  methods.  The 
duties  and  role  of  the  hygienist  in  public  health  are  covered.  Second  year: 
lectures  18  hours;  teaching  seminar:  5 hours. 

Professor  A.  M.  Hunt  and 
Associate  Professor  D.  W.  Lewis. 

ENGLISH 

English  513.  DRAMA:  Ibsen,  one  play  from  Hedda  Gabler  and  Other  Plays 
(Penguin);  Williams,  A Streetcar  Named  Desire  (Signet);  Albee,  Who’s  Afraid 
of  Virginia  Woolf  (Pocket  Books);  POETRY:  four  of  the  following:  Keats 
(Riverside);  Emily  Dickinson  (Little,  Brown);  Yeats  (Macmillan);  Frost 
(Rinehart);  Eliot  (Faber);  FICTION:  Bronte,  Wuthering  Heights  (Riverside); 
Hardy,  Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles  (Macmillan);  Salinger,  Catcher  in  the  Rye 
(Bantam).  Another  play  and  another  novel  may  be  prescribed  later  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  instructor. 

Students  are  urged  to  read  these  works  during  the  summer  preceding  regi- 
stration. Essays  will  be  assigned  on  these  texts. 

The  Staff  of  the  Department  of  English. 


ENGLISH  EXPRESSION 

This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  communication  requirements  in  the  work 
of  the  dental  hygienist.  Attention  is  given  to  teaching  methods  followed  by 
periods  of  teaching  in  the  Toronto  Public  Schools.  Other  studies  include  public 
speaking,  seminars,  panel  discussions,  and  study-group  discussions.  Practice  is 
also  given  in  the  production  of  visual  materials  for  instructional  usage.  Second 

year:  62  hours.  ^ 

J Mr.  R.  E.  Boden 


HISTOLOGY,  ELEMENTARY  AND  DENTAL 
Lecture  and  laboratory  course  in  elementary  histology.  The  primary  tissues 
and  their  modifications  are  studied. 

The  course  in  dental  histology  consists  of  a series  of  lectures  and  micro- 
scope work  given  to  the  study  of  the  tooth  from  the  developmental  stage,  up 
to  and  including  the  tooth  function.  First  year:  lectures  28  hours;  laboratory 
56  hours. 


Dr.  A.  Dale. 
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MICROBIOLOGY 

This  course  consists  of  a general  introduction  to  the  factors  concerned  in 
the  transmission  and  etiology  of  the  common  infectious  diseases.  The  principles 
of  immunisation,  immunochemical  procedures  and  sterilization  are  explained. 
The  oral  flora  and  their  role  in  the  development  of  dental  diseases  are  dis- 
cussed. Wherever  applicable,  laboratory  demonstrations  are  used  to  illustrate 
the  lecture  material.  First  year:  34  hours.  Second  year:  5 hours. 

Associate  Professor  E.  M.  Madlener. 

NUTRITION 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NUTRITION 

A lecture-seminar  course  intended  to  acquaint  the  students  with  factors  influ- 
encing food  use  and  selection,  some  current  nutritional  problems  in  North 
America,  and  with  principles  and  techniques  involved  in  Nutrition  education 
in  the  community.  Second  year:  28  hours  (Fall  Term). 

Assistant  Professor  M.  J.  Veen. 


APPLIED  CLINICAL  NUTRITION 

The  practical  application  of  nutrition  principles,  including  diet  counselling. 
Second  year:  lectures  22  hours,  laboratory  5 hours. 

Assistant  Professor  D.  F.  J.  Berry. 

ORIENTATION  TO  DENTISTRY 

The  course  is  to  familiarize  the  dental  hygiene  student  with  various  phases 
of  dentistry.  The  aims,  principles  and  procedures  are  explained  in  lectures. 
The  students  participate  in  seminars  and  present  case  histories  for  group  dis- 
cussions. During  the  second  year,  the  class  is  assigned  to  the  various  clinical 
departments  for  observation  and  experience.  First  year:  lectures  13  hours; 
second  year:  lectures  and  seminars  42  hours,  plus  assignments. 

Professor  M.  Jackson. 


ORTHODONTICS 

This  course  includes  lectures,  clinical  and  laboratory  exercises  to  provide 
a brief  introduction  to  orthodontic  diagnostic  record  case  assembly  and  pre- 
paration. Second  year:  lectures  10  hours,  laboratories  10  hours. 

Professor  D.  G.  Woodside  and  Staff. 

PAEDODONTICS 

During  the  Second  Year  of  the  Dental  Hygiene  course,  fifteen  lectures  are 
given  in  Paedodontics.  This  series  of  lectures  is  designed  to  teach  the  rudiments 
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of  Paedodontics  to  Hygienists  and  thereby  enable  them  to  understand  the 
dental  problems  of  the  child  and  how  these  may  differ  from  those  of  the 
adult.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  examination  and  management  of 
children;  space  loss  and  space  maintenance;  anomalies  of  the  teeth;  treatment 
of  the  handicapped  child  and  many  other  aspects  of  dentistry  for  children.  The 
Hygiene  student  will  have  weekly  clinical  assignments  during  which  she  will 
work  in  conjunction  with  a dental  student  in  the  treatment  of  young  patients. 
The  objectives  of  these  assignments  are  to  give  the  Hygiene  student  experience 
in  working  with  children  and  to  teach  both  the  Hygiene  and  dental  students  to 
work  together  in  the  provision  of  better  treatment  for  the  child.  Second  year: 
lectures  15  hours,  plus  assignments. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Duncan. 


PATHOLOGY,  GENERAL  AND  ORAL 

The  course  is  given  during  the  first  term  of  the  second  year  and  is  designed 
to  provide  a foundation  of  general  pathology  which  is  then  applied  to  and 
supplemented  with  a study  of  specific  oral  lesions.  The  fundamentals  of  inflam- 
mation, degeneration,  and  neoplasia  are  discussed.  In  the  field  of  oral  pathology, 
particular  emphasis  is  given  to  a consideration  of  caries;  conditions  affecting 
the  dental  pulp;  periodontal  disease;  various  forms  of  stomatitis;  malformations 
and  anomalies;  cysts  and  odontomes  and  other  tumours.  Second  year:  lectures, 
27  hours. 

Professor  H.  A.  Hunter  and  Staff. 

PERIODONTICS 

A lecture  course  which  deals  with  the  development  of  periodontal  disease, 
clinical  manifestations,  prevalence,  diagnostic  procedures  and  treatment.  First 
year:  14  hours.  Second  year:  10  hours. 

Professor  C.  H.  M.  Williams. 

PHARMACOLOGY 

A brief  study  of  the  derivation  and  effect  of  drugs  used  in  the  practice  of 
dental  prophylaxis.  Second  year:  12  hours. 

Dr.  C.  Reynolds. 


PHYSIOLOGY 

Elementary  course  in  general  physiology.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  are 
given  on  the  physiology  of  blood,  circulation,  respiration,  the  kidneys, 
digestion,  metabolism,  and  the  ductless  glands.  Second  year:  56  hours. 


Associate  Professor  A.  Sirek. 
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PRECLINICAL  TRAINING  AND  CLINICAL  PRACTICE 
Factors  which  contribute  to  health  and  disease  of  the  mouth  are  studied. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  the  prevention  of  dental  diseases.  The  first  year  course 
includes  lectures  and  preclinical  training  in  techniques  used  in  scaling,  packing 
and  polishing.  The  major  portion  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  treating  patients, 
both  adults  and  children  in  the  clinical  department.  First  year:  lectures  13 
hours,  preclinical  and  clinical  166  hours;  second  year:  clinical  217  hours. 

Professor  M.  Jackson  and  Staff. 

PREVENTIVE  DENTISTRY 

This  course  contains  lectures  in  the  various  phases  of  preventive  dentistry 
which  include  caries,  periodontal  disease  and  malocclusion.  The  student  will  be 
given  opportunity  to  apply  some  practical  phases  of  preventive  dentistry  to  the 
patient  by  assignment  in  the  department  of  clinical  dentistry.  Second  year:  10 
hours. 

Professor  J.  Kreutzer. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Course  No.  190:  A lecture  course  on  the  methods  and  principles  of  psychol- 
ogy, emphasizing  learning,  motivation  and  perception.  First  Year:  57  hours. 

Staff  of  the  Department  of  Psychology. 

RADIOGRAPHY 

This  course  includes  a series  of  lectures  on  the  physics  and  application  of 
radiography  in  dentistry.  It  also  includes  clinical  instruction  and  practice  in 
radiographic  technique,  processing  and  mounting  of  radiographs.  First  year: 
19  hours;  second  year:  42  hours. 

Professor  H.  G.  Poyton  and  Staff. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Course  No.  100:  Introduction  to  Sociology.  The  Social  Structure  of  the 
Community.  Second  Year:  84  hours. 


The  Staff  in  Sociology. 


BOOK  KITS 

The  following  printed  notes  and  other  materials  will  be  issued  to  all  students 
at  the  time  of  registration  or  during  term. 

FIRST  YEAR 

A System  of  Examination  and  Treatment  Planning. 

Anatomy  of  the  Primary  Dentition. 


TEXTBOOKS 
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SECOND  YEAR 

Dietary  Program  for  the  Control  of  Dental  Caries,  Jay. 

Preventive  Dentistry  Students’  Manual. 

TEXT-BOOKS 

The  following  text-books  are  used  in  the  courses  shown.  To  assist  students 
in  planning  their  purchases,  the  relative  importance  of  each  book  is  indicated: 
every  student  must  have  a copy  of  those  marked  “required”;  students  are  urged 
to  provide  themselves  with  those  marked  “recommended”;  those  marked 
“reference”  may  be  bought,  but  library  copies  will  be  available. 

FIRST  YEAR 

ANATOMY,  ORAL 

An  Atlas  of  Tooth  Form,  Wheeler  (required). 

CHEMISTRY 

Elements  of  General  Biological  Chemistry,  Holum  (recommended). 
Biochemistry,  an  Introduction  to  Dynamic  Biology,  Kay  (recommended). 
DENTAL  MATERIALS 

Elements  of  Dental  Materials  for  Dental  Hygienists  and  Assistants,  Philips- 
Skinner  (reference). 

ENGLISH 

See  course  outline. 

HISTOLOGY 

Essentials  of  Histology,  Hoskins  and  Bevelander  (reference). 

Histology,  Ham,  5th  ed.  (required). 

Oral  Histology  and  Embryology,  Orban-Sicher  Edition,  6th  ed.  (recom- 
mended). 

Advances  in  Dental  Histology,  Gaunt,  Osborn  and  Ten  Cate  (required). 
MICROBIOLOGY 

Bacteriology  for  Dental  Students,  Melville  and  Slack  (recommended). 
ORIENTATION  AND  PRECLINICAL  TRAINING 

Clinical  Practice  of  the  Dental  Hygienist,  Wilkins  and  McCullough 
(recommended). 

Dimensions  of  Dental  Hygiene,  Steele  (recommended). 

A Textbook  for  Dental  Assistants,  Park  and  Ashman  (reference). 

The  Dental  Hygienist  in  Private  Practice,  Campbell  (reference). 

Accepted  Dental  Remedies,  pub.  American  Dental  Assoc,  (reference). 
Comprehensive  Review  for  Dental  Hygienists,  Peterson  (recommended). 
Clinical  Dental  Hygiene,  Peterson  (recommended). 

Current  Clinical  Dental  Terminology,  Boucher  (reference). 

Review  of  Dental  Hygiene,  Steele  (recommended). 

Periodontics  for  the  Dental  Hygienist,  Allen,  McFall,  Hunter,  Lea  and 
Febiger  (recommended). 
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TEXTBOOKS 


SECOND  YEAR 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychology,  Munn,  5th  ed.  (recommended). 

RADIOGRAPHY 

A Manual  of  Dental  and  Oral  Radiography  Blackman  and  Poyton  (recom- 
mended). 

DENTAL  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  Dentist,  his  Practice  and  his  Community,  Young  and  Striffler 
(reference). 

ENGLISH  EXPRESSION 

Effective  Teaching,  Oliver. 

NUTRITION,  CLINICAL 

Nutrition  for  To-day,  Robertson  (reference). 

The  Science  of  Nutrition  and  its  Application  to  Clinical  Dentistry,  Nizel 
(reference). 

ORIENTATION  AND  CLINICAL  PRACTICE 
As  First  year. 

PAEDODONTICS 

Pedodontics,  McDonald. 

Paedodontic  Clinic  Manual,  pub.  U.  of  T. 

PATHOLOGY 

Oral  Pathology,  Kerr  and  Ash  (recommended). 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Function  of  the  Human  Body,  Guyton,  2nd  ed.  (required). 

Textbook  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Anthony,  7th  ed.  (recommended). 
Scientific  American  Offprints  in  Life  Sciences  (reference). 

PREVENTIVE  DENTISTRY 

Chemistry  and  Prevention  of  Dental  Caries,  Sognnaes  (reference). 
Principles  of  Preventive  Dentistry,  Goose  and  Hartles  (reference). 
Improving  Dental  Practice  Through  Preventive  Measures,  Bernier  and 
Muhler  (recommended). 

RADIOGRAPHY 
As  First  year. 


THE  DENTAL  LIBRARY 


The  Dental  Library  consists  of  two  divisions:  a department  of  the  main 
University  Library,  and  the  Harry  R.  Abbott  Memorial  Library.  However, 
the  Library  is  run  as  a single  unit,  and  the  books  are  listed  together  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Dental  Library  as  well  as  that  of  the  University  Library.  The 
collection  contains  about  10,000  books  and  bound  journals,  as  well  as  many 
pamphlets,  reprints,  and  unbound  journals,  and  currently  receives  about  200 
periodicals. 

The  Harry  R.  Abbott  Memorial  Library  was  established  as  the  result  of 
a bequest  in  memory  of  a graduate,  the  late  Dr.  Harry  R.  Abbott.  The  fund 
is  administered  by  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario,  which 
itself  also  makes  an  annual  grant  to  the  Library. 

The  extensive  Dental  Library  thus  created  not  only  possesses  a representative 
and  rather  complete  collection  of  modern  dental  books  and  journals,  but  also 
some  first  editions  and  early  dental  literature.  In  addition  to  the  Dental  collec- 
tion, there  are  a great  many  books  and  journals  relating  to  Medicine  and  the 
Sciences. 

The  Library  privileges,  besides  being  for  the  students  and  staff  of  the  Faculty 
of  Dentistry  and  of  the  University,  are  extended,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  the  graduates.  Library  hours  are  8.30  a.m.  to  5.15  p.m.,  Monday  to  Friday. 

DENTAL  STUDENTS’  SOCIETY 

The  Students’  Society  is  the  official  undergraduate  organization  in  the  Faculty 
of  Dentistry,  and  is  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  student  body 
and  the  Faculty  Council,  the  University  authorities,  and  the  students  of 
other  Faculties. 

Each  undergraduate  registrant  in  the  Faculty  is  ipso  facto  a member  of 
the  Society,  which  organizes  and  controls  the  athletic,  dramatic,  literary,  social 
and  other  group  activities  of  the  student  body. 

Faculty  representatives  are  appointed  each  session  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  students  in  their  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities. 
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COLLEGES 


NEW  COLLEGE 

New  College  is  a multifaculty  co-educational  college;  in  addition  to  students 
from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  those  from  other  Faculties  and  Schools 
are  eligible  for  membership.  This  gives  students  from  all  divisions  of  the 
University  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  life  of  a college  and  to  asso- 
ciate with  students  in  other  fields  of  study.  Tutorial  classes  are  provided  for 
First  Year  students  in  some  subjects. 

The  new  building,  centrally  located  on  the  west  campus,  provides  academic, 
social  and  dining  facilities  for  all  members  of  the  College  and  in  addition 
accommodates  nearly  300  male  students  in  residence. 

Students  in  the  Dental  Hygiene  course  interested  in  becoming  members  of 
New  College  should  indicate  this  on  the  University’s  admission  application 
form.  This  makes  them  eligible  for  selection  by  the  College  admission  com- 
mittee. Students  selected  by  the  College  pay  a New  College  fee  of  $15.  They 
must  register  in  person  at  the  college  after  completing  registration  in  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry. 


INNIS  COLLEGE 

Innis  College  was  constituted  on  July  1,  1964,  and  admitted  its  first  students 
in  the  following  September.  It  is  a multi-faculty  college  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  includes  undergraduate  students  in  all  Faculties  and  Schools  of 
the  University. 

A special  feature  is  the  Writing  Laboratory.  This  service  offers  assistance  to 
Innis  College  students  in  the  skills  and  methods  of  writing  essays  and  other 
academic  reports.  A staff  of  experienced  teachers  is  available  to  give  individual 
instruction. 

In  September,  1969  Innis  College  plans  to  introduce  experimental  courses 
which  will  focus  on  contemporary  themes  and  problems. 

The  College  has  limited  residential  space  available  in  houses  on  campus. 
Separate  application  for  residence  accommodation  must  be  made  directly  to 
the  Residence  Co-ordinator  of  Innis  College. 

Students  entering  First  Year  will  be  invited  to  apply  for  membership  after 
they  have  been  accepted  into  their  Faculty  or  School.  Students  entering  the 
Second  to  Fourth  Years  who  wish  to  join  the  College  should  obtain  an  appli- 
cation form  from  the  Registrar,  Innis  College,  University  of  Toronto. 

A special  college  fee  of  $15  is  payable  to  the  Chief  Accountant  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  This  payment  is  made  after  the  applicant  has  received  notice 
of  his  acceptance  by  Innis  College. 
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II 

ACCOMMODATION 

RESIDENCE 

There  is  no  residence  in  connection  with  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry.  All 
women’s  residences  in  the  University  are  connected  with  individual  colleges. 
If  accommodation  is  available  after  the  University  registration  is  complete 
(towards  the  end  of  September)  applications  for  accommodation  in  the 
residences  may  be  considered. 

OFF-CAMPUS  ACCOMMODATION 

Housing  Service.  For  the  convenience  of  those  students  who  are  not  able  to 
find  accommodation  in  the  University  and  College  residences,  the  University 
maintains  a listing  of  rooming  houses,  flats,  apartments  and  homes.  Informa- 
tion on  these  rooms  may  be  obtained  through  the  Housing  Service  office  at 
49  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  5.  Off-campus  housing  of  this  nature  is  not 
subject  to  University  regulation;  however,  every  effort  is  taken  to  make  the 
information  on  the  accommodation  as  complete  as  possible  and  students  are 
encouraged  to  assist  in  this  effort  by  reporting  on  the  quality  of  the  accommo- 
dation which  they  have  occupied. 

Ontario  Student  Housing  Corporation.  A modern  student  housing  complex, 
located  near  the  campus,  is  owned  by  the  Corporation  and  is  operated  by  it 
for  the  University  of  Toronto.  When  fully  developed  it  will  offer  more  than 
700  unfurnished  apartments,  with  stoves  and  refrigerators  supplied.  There  are 
restaurant  and  shopping  facilities.  Occupancy  is  usually  limited  to  students  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  preference  is  given  to  married  students.  En- 
quiries should  be  addressed  to  the  University  of  Toronto  Housing  Service,  49 
St.  George  Street,  Toronto  5. 

Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Incorporated  offers  residence  and  apartment 
: accommodation  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  students.  Total  occupancy  is 
'!  300  in  residence,  half  male,  half  female,  and  50  in  apartments.  Meals  are 
provided,  and  non-residents  are  invited  to  eat  at  the  Co-op  Dining  Rooms. 
The  University  of  Toronto  has  no  official  connection  with  Campus  Co- 
operative Residence,  Inc.,  and  inquiries  should  be  addressed  direct  to  Campus 
Co-operative  Residence  Inc.,  395  Huron  Street,  Toronto  5,  Ontario,  telephone 
921-3168  (area  416). 
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Rochdale  College  operates  on  a co-operative  system  and  offers  student 
accommodation  of  varying  forms:  single  and  double  rooms,  suites  and  apart- 
ments. Total  accommodation  is  about  850,  male  and  female,  and  the  building 
includes  a cafeteria.  Rochdale  College  has  no  official  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  and  all  enquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Rochdale  College 
Reservations  Office,  395  Huron  Street,  Toronto  5,  telephone  921-3168  (area 
416). 

Tartu  College  is  expected  to  open  in  September,  1969,  to  offer  accommoda- 
tion to  single  students  in  the  Graduate  School  and  professional  faculties.  Over 
400  rooms  will  be  available  and  cooking  facilities  will  be  provided.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  has  no  official  connection  with  Tartu  College  and  all 
enquiries  should  be  addressed  to  The  Reservations  Office  for  Tartu  College, 
39  Prince  Arthur  Avenue,  Toronto  5,  telephone  925-2420  (area  416). 
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LICENSURE 


1 


A diploma  in  Dental  Hygiene  does  not,  of  itself,  confer  the  right  to 

practise.  A candidate  desiring  to  practise  dental  hygiene  in  Canada  should 

consult  the  appropriate  licensing  body  listed  below: 

Alberta — Registrar,  Alberta  Dental  Association,  9901  - 108  Street,  Edmonton, 
Alberta. 

British  Columbia — Registrar,  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  British  Columbia, 
325  Medical-Dental  Building,  925  W.  George  Street,  Vancouver  1,  B.C. 

Manitoba — Registrar,  The  Manitoba  Dental  Association,  308  Kennedy  Street, 
Winnipeg  2,  Manitoba. 

New  Brunswick — Registrar,  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  New  Brunswick, 
99  Fraser  Street,  Nashwaaksis,  N.B. 

Newfoundland — Registrar,  Newfoundland  Dental  Association,  Campbell  Build- 
ing, 350  Water  Street,  St.  John’s,  Nfld. 

Nova  Scotia — Registrar,  Provincial  Dental  Board  of  Nova  Scotia,  2169  Cot- 
tingen  Street,  Halifax,  N.S. 

Ontario — Registrar-Secretary,  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario, 
230  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  5,  Ontario. 

Prince  Edward  Island — Registrar,  The  Dental  Association  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  129  Kent  Street,  Suite  305,  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 

Quebec — Registrar,  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
801  Est,  Rue  Sherbrooke,  Montreal  24,  P.Q. 

Saskatchewan — Registrar,  The  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Saskatchewan, 
606  Canada  Building,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan. 
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In  view  of  increasing  costs  of  supplies  and  labour,  fees,  residence 
dues  and  other  charges  set  forth  in  this  calendar  are  subject  to 
change  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 


Enquiries  concerning  courses  at  The  College  of  Education  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Registrar,  The  College  of  Education,  371 
Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  181. 
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Historical  Note 


When  secondary  education  in  Upper  Canada  was  officially 
duced  in  1807,  qualifications  for  teachers  were  ill-defined 
professional  training  was  non-existent.  Nevertheless,  a su 
ing  number  of  “educated  gentlemen”  found  their  way  inti 
classrooms  of  the  District  Grammar  Schools.  Unfortunately 
supply  of  these  superior  pedagogues  failed  to  keep  pace 
the  growth  of  the  population  and  the  subsequent  increa: 
schools.  But  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  encountered,  no  se 
attempt  to  provide  teacher  training  was  made  for  more  thar 
a century. 

Beginning  in  1858,  a number  of  experiments  involving  n 
schools  and  training  institutes  was  conducted  with  the  ai 
improving  the  academic  and  professional  qualification 
teachers.  None  of  these  endeavours  met  with  any  widesf 
satisfaction. 

In  1890,  all  such  operations  were  abandoned  with  the  four 
of  a provincial  School  of  Pedagogy  in  Toronto.  Seven  ; 
later,  this  institution  was  moved  to  Hamilton  and  renamed 
Ontario  Normal  College. 

In  1906,  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers  was  mot 
drastically  when  Faculties  of  Education  were  organized  a 
University  of  Toronto  and  at  Queen’s  University.  In  Toronto 
Faculty  offered  professional  secondary  school  courses  in  F 
gogy.  In  order  to  improve  the  practical  and  experiments 
pects  of  its  programme,  the  Faculty  established,  in  1910,  a\ 
tice  school,  the  University  of  Toronto  Schools. 

This  pattern  of  teacher  training  continued  until  after  the  cla 
World  War  I.  In  1920,  it  came  to  an  abrupt  end  when 
Faculty  of  Education  at  Queen’s  was  discontinued  and 
Faculty  at  Toronto  was  designated  as  the  Ontario  Collec 
Education,  University  of  Toronto. 

During  the  period  since  its  inception,  the  Ontario  Collec 
Education  has  expanded  its  programme,  its  services,  its  f 
ties,  and  has  added  a number  of  important  departments: 
Guidance  Centre,  in  1945;  the  Vocational  and  Industrial 
Department,  in  1946;  the  Department  of  Advanced  Academic 
ommendation  (now  known  as  the  Committee  on  Adva 
Standing),  in  1957;  and  the  Educational  Media  Centre,  in  ‘ 

In  1966,  the  Departments  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Rese 
were  transferred  to  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Ec 
tion,  with  the  result  that  the  activities  of  those  departments 
now  administered  by  the  Institute. 

In  1966,  a new  agreement  for  the  operation  of  the  Ontario 
lege  of  Education  was  made  between  the  Minister  of  Educ; 
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and  the  University  of  Toronto,  establishing  a College  Council 
and  Advisory  Board.  By  the  same  agreement,  the  name  of  the 
College  was  changed  to  The  College  of  Education,  University 
of  Toronto. 

During  a period  of  forty-five  years  The  College  was  the  sole 
institution  in  the  province  for  the  preparation  of  secondary  school 
teachers.  In  1965,  the  situation  altered  with  the  opening  of  the 
Althouse  College  of  Education,  The  University  of  Western  Ontario. 
And,  in  1967,  a third  institution  was  created  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  McArthur  College  of  Education,  Queen’s  University. 

Today,  The  College  of  Education  pursues  its  traditional  role  of 
training  secondary  school  teachers  and,  in  addition,  trains  a 
number  of  elementary  school  teachers.  The  College  also  ad- 
ministers the  University  of  Toronto  Schools  and  the  Guidance 
Centre. 
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Business  and  Commerce  Summer  Sessions  for  Intermediat 
Accountancy,  Data  Processing,  Marketing  and  Secretarial,  I 
I,  II  and  Specialist  IF' 


Business  and  Commerce,  Updating  courses 


Commercial-Vocational  Five-Week  Summer  Session  (C2) 
Commercial-Vocational  Five-Week  Summer  Session  (C3) 
Commercial-Vocational  Completing  Session  (C2) 
Commercial  Second  and  Third  Summer  Sessions  for 
Commercial-Vocational  Teachers  (C3) 


High  School  Assistants’  Completing  Seven-Week  Summer  Ses 


High  School  Assistants’  Initial  Summer  Session 
for  Mature  Students 


High  School  Assistants’  Summer  Session  for  Teachers  w 
Professional  Education 

High  School  Assistants’  Type  A Summer  Session 
Home  Economics  Summer  Session,  Intermediate,  Parts  II  an 
Home  Economics  Summer  Session  for  University  Graduate 
Industrial  Arts,  Elementary,  Parts  I,  II  and  III  Summer  Ses 
Industrial  Arts,  Intermediate,  Parts  I,  II  and  III  Summer  Ses 
Industrial  Arts,  Specialist,  Parts  I,  II  and  III  Summer  Session 
Occupational  Type  A (Practical  Subjects)  Parts  I and  II  Sun 
Session 

Occupational  Type  B (Practical  Subjects)  Parts  I and  II  of 
Trades  course  for  men 


i n 
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Occupational  Type  B (Practical  Subjects)  Parts  I and  II  of 
Trades  course  for  women 


Occupational  Type  B (Practical  Subjects)  Parts  I and  II  of 

Pedagogy  course 

Outdoor  Education  Course 


Physical  and  Health  Education  (Women)  Summer  Session, 
Intermediate,  Parts  I and  II 

Physical  and  Health  Education  (Women)  Specialist 
Summer  Session 

Physical  and  Health  Education  (Men)  Summer  Session, 
Intermediate,  Parts  I and  II 

Physical  and  Health  Education  (Men)  Specialist  Summer  Ses 
Physical  and  Health  Education  Special  Summer 
Session  for  Teachers  of  Physical  Education  for  Girls 
School  Librarianship  Summer  Session,  Specialist 
Vocational  Type  B,  Parts  I and  II  Summer  Session 
Vocational  Type  A,  Parts  I and  II  Summer  Session 


Vocational  Type  B,  for  holders  of  High  School  Assistant’s  Typ 
Certificates  Summer  Session 
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Autumn  Term,  1969  September  15  to  December  19 
Registration,  9 a.m.  (Division  I) 

Address  by  the  President  to  the  students  of  all  faculties  and 

schools  at  2:00  p.m.  in  Convocation  Hall 

Thanksgiving  Day 

Registration,  9 a.m.  (Division  II) 

Remembrance  Day 

Last  day  for  accepting  applications  for  supplemental  practical 
tests 


Winter  Term,  1970  January  5 to  March  26 


n ry  20 
n ry  31 

ill  23  to  30 


Last  day  for  receiving  the  second  instalment  of  fees 

Last  day  for  accepting  applications  for  supplemental  written 

examinations 

Mid-term  break 

Good  Friday 


pi  13  to  May  15 


Spring  Term,  1970  March  31  to  May  15 

Final  Examinations 

Start  of  University  Commencement 


University  Administrative 
Officers  1968-69 


President 

Assistant  to  the  President 

C.  T.  Bissell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.  es  L„  D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 
N.  S.  C.  Dickinson,  C.D.,  B.A. 

Executive  Vice-President 
(Academic)  and  Provost 
Vice-Provost  and  Executive 
Assistant  to  the  President 

J.  H.  Sword,  M.A. 

D.  F.  Forster,  B.A.,  A.M. 

Executive  Vice-President 
(Non-Academic) 

A.  G.  Rankin,  B.Com.,  F.C.A. 

Executive  Assistant  to  the 
Executive  Vice-President 
(Non-Academic) 

Vice-President  (Administration) 

J.  F.  Brook 

F.  R.  Stone,  B.Com.,  F.C.A. 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Governors 

Director  of  Administrative 

D.  S.  Claringbold 

Services 

Director  of  Physical  Plant 
Director  of  Finance 

M.  A.  Malcolm,  B.A. 

F.  J.  Hastie,  B.Sc.,  P.Eng. 
P.  P.  M.  Robinson,  C.A. 

Vice-President 
(Health  Sciences) 
Vice-President 

J.  D.  Hamilton,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C.) 

(Research  Administration) 

G.  de  B.  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Vice-President  and  Registrar  and 
Secretary  of  the  Senate 

R.  Ross,  M.B.E.,  M.A. 

Executive  Assistant  to  the 
Vice-President  and  Registrar  and 
Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Senate 

W.  Kent,  M.A. 

Vice-President  and  Graduate 
Dean 

E.  Sirluck,  M.B.E.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Chief  Librarian 

R.  H.  Blackburn,  M.A.,  B.L.S.,  M.S.,  LL.D. 

Director  of  University  Extension 

G.  H.  Boyes,  M.A. 

Director  of  Admissions 
Director  of  Student  Awards 

E.  M.  Davidson,  B.A. 

Miss  H.  L.  Reimer,  B.A.,  B.Ped. 

Special  Officer 
(Secondary  School  Liaison) 
Director  of  Statistics  and 

J.  R.  H.  Morgan,  M.B.E.,  M.A.,  B.Paed.,  LL.D. 

Records 

J.  M.  Tusiewicz,  M.A. Sc.,  M.B.A. 

Director  of  University  Health 
Service 

G.  E.  Wodehouse,  M.C.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C,),  M.R.C.P. 

; 


'■C.  si  ant  Director  of  University 
>ai  Service— Women 


re 


or  of  Placement  Service 


re  or  of  International 
u<  nt  Centre 


re 

re 


or  of  the  Advisory  Bureau 
or  of  Housing  Service 


Miss  F.  H.  Stewart,  B.A.,  M.D. 

A.  W.  Headrick,  M.A. 

Mrs.  K.  Riddell,  B.A. 

D.  J.  McCulloch,  B.A.,  M.D.,  D. Psych.,  F.R.C.P.(C.) 
Mrs.  M.  G.  Jaffary,  B.A. 


;;or  of  University  of 
to  Press 


s tor  of  Information 
e tor  of  Alumni  Affairs 
i tor  of  Development 

a en  of  Hart  House 
in  tor  of  Athletics  and 
ly  cal  Education— Men 
ir  tor  of  Athletics  and 
■pical  Education— Women 


M.  Jeanneret,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

K.  S.  Edey 
J.  C.  Evans,  B.A. 

R.  J.  Albrant 

E.  A.  Wilkinson,  B.A. 

W.  A.  Stevens,  B.S. 

Miss  A.  Hewett,  B.Ed.,  P.E. 


The  College  of  Education 
Administrative  Staff  1969-70 


Dean 

D.  F.  Dadson,  B.A.,  B.Ed. 

Assistant  Dean 

H.  0.  Barrett,  C.D.,  B.A.,  D.Paed.,  F.O.T.F. 

Director  of  the  Department  of 
Technical  and  Industrial  Arts 

A.  W.  Frizzell,  B.A.Sc.,  P.Eng. 

Assistant  Directors  of  the 
’Department  of  Technical  and 
Industrial  Arts 

F.  E.  Mason,  B.A. 

T.  H.  G.  Luther,  M.A.,  B.Ed. 

Director  of  the  Department  of 
Business  and  Commerce 

A.  P.  Seggie,  B.A. 

Director  of  Practice  Teaching 

J.  W.  Dodd,  B.A. 

Assistant  Directors  of  Practice 
Teaching 

W.  G.  London,  B.A. 
R.  Cairns,  B.A. 

Associate  Director  of 
Practice  Teaching  (Technical 
and  Industrial  Arts) 

D.  J.  Long,  B.A. 

Director  of  the  Guidance  Centre 

C.  L.  Bedal,  B.A.,  M.Ed. 

Director,  Committee  on 
Advanced  Standing 

J.  S.  Carlisle,  B.A.,  B.Paed. 

Librarian 

Miss  M.  Shortt,  B.A.,  M.L.S. 

Registrar 

Miss  A.  A.  L.  Elliott,  B.A. 

Assistant  Registrar 

G.  A.  Whyte,  B.A.,  B.J. 

Nurse 

Mrs.  K.  0.  May,  B.A.,  B.S.,  R.N. 
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Irriistration  and  Professional  Practice 


I 

of  isor 

s<  iate  Professor 
s<  iate  Professor 
si  ant  Professor 


A.  S.  Nease,  M.A.,  F.C.C.T. 

J.  W.  Greig,  B.A.,  Ed.D. 

V.  K.  Gilbert,  B.Sc.,  M.Ed. 

K.  M.  Marjoribanks,  B.Sc.,  B.A.,  M.Ed. 


t I 


olssor 


P.  H.  Tagon,  M.A.,  B.Paed. 
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js  ciate  Professor 
5s;iate  Professor 
ssbiate  Professor 


A.  P.  Seggie,  B.A. 

G.  A.  Reid,  B.Com.,  B.Ed.,  M.A. 
J.  H.  Dool,  B.A. 

L.  J.  La  Fave,  B.Ed.,  M.B.A. 


or >uter  Studies 

>Si;iate  Professor 
;s  ciate  Professor 


ncs 
c ssor 

)t  ia!  Lecturer 


omics  and  Political  Science 
s stant  Professor 

:ational  Media 


sssor 

surer 

national  Psychology 
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ociate  Professor 
ociate  Professor 
nciate  Professor 
ociate  Professor 
istant  Professor 
istant  Professor 


L.  J.  La  Fave,  B.Ed.,  M.B.A. 
C.  C.  Brodeur,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


B.  C.  Taylor,  M.A. 

K.  E.  Prentice,  M.A. 


J.  D.  Thexton,  M.A. 


D.  A.  Clee,  B.A.,  M.Sc. 

Miss  E.  Crampton,  L.U.D.,  C.S.T.D.,  I.P.C. 


H.  O.  Barrett,  C.D.,  B.A.,  D.Paed.,  F.O.T.F. 

S.  L.  Kong,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Ph.D. 

W.  V.  Trott,  M.A. 

C.  C.  Brodeur,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

R.  W.  Dent,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

A.  J.  Zimmerman,  B.A.,  M.Ed. 

Mrs.  Conchita  Tan-Willman,  B.S.E.,  M.A.,  Ph  D 


Teaching  Staff  1969-70 

High  School  Assistants’  Programme 


Elementary  Education 


Professor 

G.  E.  Tait,  B.A.,  B.Paed.,  Ed.D. 

English 

Professor 

Professor 

Associate  Professor 
Associate  Professor 
Associate  Professor 
Associate  Professor 
Assistant  Professor 
Assistant  Professor 
Assistant  Professor 
Assistant  Professor 

R.  J.  McMaster,  B.A.,  B.Ed. 

J.  H.  Stevens,  M.A. 

J.  W.  MacDonald,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 
C.  H.  Wall,  B.A.,  B.Ed.,  M.A. 

R.  T.  Shephard,  B.A. 

A.  C.  Coman,  M.A. 

Mrs.  Johan  Aitken,  M.A. 

Miss  Joan  Laird,  B.A. 

K.  J.  Weber,  B.A. 

A.  A.  Bowers,  B.A. 

Geography 

Associate  Professor 
Associate  Professor 
Assistant  Professor 

W.  E.  Sager,  C.D.,  B.A. 
R.  P.  Baine,  M.A. 

Mrs.  Una  Elliott,  M.A. 

Guidance 

Assistant  Professor 
Assistant  Professor 
Assistant  Professor 

C.  L.  Bedal,  B.A.,  M.Ed. 

B.  R.  Eardley,  B.S.,  M.Ed. 
P.  A.  Manuel,  B.A.,  M.Ed. 

History 

Professor 

Professor 

Associate  Professor 
Associate  Professor 

J.  C.  Ricker,  M.A. 

A.  D.  Lockhart,  M.A. 
R.  W.  P.  Bowles,  M.A. 
G.  Smith,  M.A. 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Education 


Professor 

Professor 

Assistant  Professor 
Assistant  Professor 
Assistant  Professor 

J.  M.  Paton,  M.A.,  D.Paed.,  F.C.C.T. 

A.  F.  Skinner,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.E.I.S 
D.  A.  Maclver,  B.A.,  M.Ed. 

T.  W.  Goodenough,  B.A.,  M.A. 

L.  Stott,  B.Ed. 

>rr 


Economics 
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iate  Professor 
ant  Professor 
ant  Professor 


Miss  Helen  Finnegan,  B.A.,  M.S. 
Miss  Audrey  Warner,  B.A.,  M.Sc. 
Miss  Annette  Yeager,  B.H.Sc. 
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jmatics 
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iate  Professor 
tant  Professor 
si'itant  Professor 
sfitant  Professor 
sutant  Professor 


3rn  Languages 


s ciate  Professor 
s ciate  Professor 
s ciate  Professor 
e urer 


p;ial  Lecturer  in  Italian 
p;ial  Lecturer  in  Russian 
i German 

p;ial  Lecturer  in  French 
p:ial  Lecturer  in  French 

I 


ic 

ociate  Professor 
istant  Professor 


W.  B.  MacLean,  B.A.,  M.A. 

W.  S.  Sawyer,  B.A.,  M.A. 

K.  O.  May,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

D.  L.  Mumford,  B.A. 

D.  W.  Alexander,  B.A.,  B.Paed. 
H.  L.  Ridge,  B.Sc. 

F.  Ebos,  M.Sc. 

D.  L.  Fraser,  B.Sc.,  B.Ed. 


R.  J.  Jones,  B.A.,  Mus.Bac.,  A.R.C.T. 

G.  A.  Kirk,  M.A.,  Dip.D’E. 

C.  R.  Theodore,  M.A. 

E.  F.  James,  B.A. 

Mrs.  M.  Kuitunen,  Dott.  in  Lett.,  M.A.,  Phil.M. 

Mrs.  G.  J.  Leech,  Doc.  phil. 

Mme.  M.  Leon,  L.  es  L.,  D.E.S. 

H.  G.  Schogt,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


K.  I.  Bray,  Mus.Bac.,  M.M. 

Mrs.  Natalie  Kuzmich,  Mus.Bac.,  M.A. 


sical  and  Health  Education 


fessor 

ociate  Professor 
istant  Professor 
distant  Professor 
;ociate  Professor 
;istant  Professor 


J.  H.  Passmore,  B.A.,  B.P.H.E.,  B.Ed. 
J.  R.  Life,  B.P.H.E.,  M.Ed. 

R.  C.  Goode,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

D.  F.  Fawcett,  B.P.H.E.,  M.A. 

Miss  Jean  M.  Stirling,  B.A. 

Mrs.  Janet  Armstrong,  M.A. 


Teaching  Staff  1969-70 

High  School  Assistants’  Programme 


Psychology  and  Sociology 
Professor 

School  Librarianship 

Associate  Professor 
Assistant  Professor 

Science 

Professor 

Associate  Professor 
Associate  Professor 
Assistant  Professor 

Theatre  Arts 

Associate  Professor 
Assistant  Professor 


H.  O.  Barrett,  C.D.,  B.A.,  D.Paed.,  F.O.T.F. 


Miss  Margaret  Scott,  B.A.,  B.L.S. 
Miss  Fay  Blostein,  B.A.,  B.L.S. 


A.  H.  Louden,  B.A.,  B.Paed. 
R.  G.  Casson,  B.Sc. 

H.  M.  Lang,  B.A. 

W.  A.  Andrews,  M.Sc.,  B.Ed. 


J.  C.  W.  Saxton,  B.A.,  M.A.(Oxon.) 
G.  D.  Wagner,  M.A. 
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eching  Staff  1969-70 
national  Programme 


listration  and  Professional  Practice 


sor 

iate  Professor 

juitional  Psychology 
3S  :iate  Professor 


A.  S.  Nease,  M.A.,  F.C.C.T. 
J.W.  Greig,  B.A.,  Ed.D. 


T.  H.  G.  Luther,  M.A.,  B.Ed. 


njijSh 

ss  :iate  Professor 
sj  tant  Professor 
ptial  Lecturer 


C.  H.  Wall,  B.A.,  B.Ed.,  M.A. 
G.  R.  Burfield,  B.A. 

Miss  J.  Laird,  B.A. 


lis  >ry  of  Vocational  Education 
siistant  Professor 

K strial  Arts 

I 

,s>ciate  Professor 
iS)ciate  Professor 
isstant  Professor 
stant  Professor 
stant  Professor 
.fturer 
xiurer 

.(turer 

■ 

■ 

iciples  of  Teaching 

jfessor 

fessor 

ociate  Professor 

I istant  Professor 
iistant  Professor 
:turer 
:turer 

:hnical  Subjects 
sociate  Professor 


G.  R.  Burfield,  B.A. 


T.  H.  G.  Luther,  M.A.,  B.Ed. 
E.  P.  Emerson,  B.A.,  M.Ed. 
R.  W.  Wilson,  B.Sc.,  M.I.E.E. 
R.  Sramek,  B.A. 

W.  S.  Sloan,  B.A.,  A.S.C.A. 
C.  Otto 
A.  Jameson 
P.  J.  Briggs 


A.  W.  Frizzell,  B.A.Sc.,  P.Eng. 
F.  E.  Mason,  B.A. 

D.  J.  Long,  B.A. 

W.  J.  Watson,  B.A. 

I.  T.  Malloch,  B.A. 

A.  Gaydos,  B.A. 

H.  J.  Taylor 


D.  J.  Long,  B.A. 


Teaching  Staff  1969-70 
Vocational  Programme 


Assistant  Professor 

Lecturer 

Lecturer 


W.  J.  Watson,  B.A 
C.  Otto 
H.  J.  Taylor 


Technical  Proficiency  Examinations 
Director  E. 


Gascoigne,  P.Eng. 
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iversity  of  Toronto  Schools  Staff 
i9-70 


W.  B.  MacMurray,  B.A.,  B.Paed.,  Headmaster 

C.  D.  S.  Bate,  B.A.Sc.,  M.Ed.,  Assistant  Headmaster 

D.  F.  Boutros,  B.A. 

C.  S.  Brubacher,  M.A. 

S.  H.  Bull,  M.A. 

E.  J.  Collins,  B.A.,  B.Paed. 

J.  F.  Eix,  B.Sc. 

G.  A.  Fleming,  B.A.,  B.Ed. 

G.  F.  FitzGerald 
N.  D.  Fox,  B.Com. 

H.  D.  Gutteridge,  M.A.  (on  leave  of  absence) 

H.  Hainsworth,  M.A. 

F.  W.  Ignatz,  B.A. 

D.  A.  Kearn,  B.A.,  B.Ed. 

H.  C.  Maynard,  B.A. 

W.  R.  H.  Montgomery,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

R.  J.  Moorfield,  B.A. 

L.  H.  Newell,  B.A. 

K.  E.  Prentice,  M.A. 

W.  M.  Simons,  B.P.H.E.,  Dip.  P.E. 

F.  M.  Speed,  B.Sc.,  B.Sc.S.,  B.Ed. 

R.  J.  Stewart,  B.A. 

W.  A.  Stickland,  B.A. 

J.  Stulac,  B.P.H.E.,  B.A. 

A.  Z.  Szandtner,  B.P.H.E. 

J.  A.  Vanstone,  B.A. 

C.  W.  Weir,  B.A. 


leral  Information 
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ocation  of 
College  of 
Nation 


lunction  of 
College  of 
Ication 


College  Facilities 


|rhe  College 
Irary 


The  College  of  Education  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Bloor  Street 
West  and  Spadina  Avenue,  in  the  northwest  sector  of  the  St. 
George  Campus,  University  of  Toronto.  Mailing  address  of  the 
College  is  371  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  181. 


The  basic  function  of  The  College  of  Education  is  the  training  of 
teachers  for  professional  service  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  especially  in  the  schools  of  Ontario.  Programmes  of  the 
College  provide  courses  leading  to  basic  certificates  required  for 
teaching  in  the  high  schools,  collegiate  institutes,  vocational 
schools  and  elementary  schools  of  Ontario.  Other  College  courses 
lead  to  additional  certificates  in  areas  of  subject  specialization. 
The  College  itself  does  not  grant  teaching  certificates.  These  are 
issued  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  The  Council  of  The  College.  With  the  exception  of  skilled 
tradesmen  and  some  others  taking  Vocational  courses,  students 
in  The  College  of  Education  are  required  to  hold  acceptable 
university  degrees. 


The  College  of  Education  is  equipped  with  classrooms,  lecture 
rooms,  library,  laboratories  and  gymnasia,  an  Educational  Media 
Centre  with  a television  studio  and  mobile  television  unit,  language 
laboratories,  a data  processing  centre  and  a typing  laboratory. 


The  Library  provides  service  for  faculty  and  students  in  The  Col- 
lege of  Education  and  constitutes  the  collection  in  the  field  of 
Education  for  the  University  of  Toronto  as  a whole.  The  Library 
consists  of  approximately  53,000  volumes  (books  and  bound 
journals)  as  well  as  an  audio-visual  collection  including  pictures, 
recordings  and  filmstrips.  The  Library  subscribes  to  some  600 
periodicals. 

In  addition  to  its  loan  collection,  the  Library  offers  reference  ser- 
vices for  students  and  faculty  members.  It  maintains  a general 
reference  collection  and  special  bibliographical  and  research 
tools  in  Education.  The  Reference  Room  houses  a special  collec- 
tion of  Early  School  Texts. 

The  College  Library  provides  continuing  service  to  graduates  of 
The  College. 

Students  attending  The  College  of  Education  are  entitled  to  use 
the  University  of  Toronto  Library  and  other  departmental  libraries. 


University 

cilities 


Students  registered  for  courses  in  The  College  of  Education  may 
use  the  University’s  athletic  facilities,  and  Hart  House,  under  such 
conditions  as  obtain  with  other  students.  They  will  also  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  100  Queen’s  Park,  and  to 
the  Toronto  Art  Gallery,  Dundas  Street,  from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  on 
presentation  of  their  Admit  to  Lecture  cards. 


General  Information 


6.  Health  Centre, 
The  College  of 
Education  and 
University  of 
Toronto  Schools 


The  Health  Centre,  in  charge  of  a registered  nurse,  offers  to  $ 
dents  first  aid,  counsel  with  health  problems,  and  referrals 
doctor,  dentist,  or  hospital  as  appropriate.  The  Centre  is  open  e: 
week  during  the  session,  Monday  through  Friday,  from  8.30  a 
to  4 p.m. 


7.  The  University 
Health  Service 


Any  student  may  consult  a staff  physician  at  the  Health  Serv 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  Monday  to  Friday,  and  9 a.m.  to  12.30  p.m.  (M 
and  12  noon  (Women)  Saturday,  while  the  University  is  in  sessi 
The  University  does  not  accept  any  responsibility  for  injur 
sustained  by  students  while  engaged  in  Physical  Educat 
classes  or  in  University  athletic  activities,  but  through  the  He< 
Service  provides  for  treatment  within  the  following  limits:  mi 
injuries  are  treated  at  its  offices;  treatment  for  more  serii  t , , 
injuries  will  be  provided  if  such  treatment  is  given  under  " J 
direction  and  care  of  staff  retained  by  the  Health  Service.  Tre'ilfifFSt 
ment  is  limited  to  students  who  suffer  accidents  while  engaget 
and  which  arise  out  of  University  Physical  Education  clas 
and  athletic  activities. 

Health  Service  (Men),  256  Huron  Street,  928-2459 
Health  Service  (Women),  256  Huron  Street,  928-2456 


8.  Housing 
Service 


The  University  of  Toronto  maintains  a listing  of  rooming  hous 
flats,  apartments  and  homes.  Information  on  these  may  be 
tained  through  the  Housing  Service  office  at  49  St.  George  Stri 
Toronto  181. 

Off-campus  housing  of  this  nature  is  not  subject  to  Univer 
regulation,  but  every  effort  is  taken  to  make  the  information 
complete  as  possible.  Students  are  encouraged  to  assist  in  t 
effort  by  reporting  on  the  quality  of  the  accommodation  tif 
have  occupied. 

A limited  amount  of  accommodation  is  offered  in  exchange 
part-time  services  such  as  housekeeping  or  babysitting. 


9.  St.  Andrew’s 
University  Day 
Nursery 


This  day  nursery,  established  and  supported  by  the  University 
Toronto,  the  Graduate  Students’  Union  and  the  Students’  Adr 
istrative  Council,  provides  pre-school  education  and  day  c 
facilities  for  children  of  University  of  Toronto  students.  Chile  1 
aged  two  to  five  years  are  accepted. 

The  nursery,  located  at  St.  Andrew’s  United  Church,  117  Bl 
Street  East,  is  well  equipped  and  staffed,  and  is  licensed  un 
the  Day  Nursery  Act,  Province  of  Ontario.  It  operates  from  f 
a.m.  to  5.45  p.m.  throughout  the  winter  and  summer  acade 
sessions.  Fees  are  reasonable,  and  noon  meals  and  morning  | 
afternoon  snacks  are  provided.  Information  may  be  obtained  fi  l 
the  nursery  (telephone  921-7078)  or  from  the  School  of  Gradi  i 
Studies. 
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The  University  of  Toronto  Schools,  established  in  1910  as  a divi- 
sion of  The  College  of  Education,  is  a day  school  for  boys  from 
Grades  7 to  13.  The  normal  enrolment  is  420  students  selected 
by  competitive  examinations  from  among  a large  number  of 
applicants.  Each  year  classes  are  admitted  to  Grades  7 and  9 
respectively  to  replace  the  class  graduating  from  Grade  13.  The 
Ontario  curriculum  leading  to  university  entrance  is  provided,  with 
opportunities  for  enrichment,  acceleration,  independent  study, 
and  experimentation.  The  annual  tuition  fee  is  $300.00.  The  re- 
sources of  the  school  are  available  to  staff  and  students  of  The 
College  for  teaching  practice,  demonstration,  and  experiment. 


Fees  for  the  High  School  Assistants'  Programme  and  Vocational 
and  Industrial  Arts  Programmes  of  the  One-Year  Session: 


Academic  Fee 

Men 

$200 

Women 

$200 

Incidental  Fees 

Men 

$ 57 

Women 

$ 32 

Total  Fees 

(if  paid  in  one  instalment) 

Men 

$257 

Women 

$232 

First  Term  Instalment, 
due  October  1 

Men 

$157 

Women 

$132 

Second  Term  Instalment, 
due  January  20 

Men 

$103 

Women 

$103 

Note: 

(1)  The  Academic  Fee  (which  includes  the  examination  and 
University  Library  fees)  and  the  Incidental  Fees  are  to  be  paid 
to  the  University  of  Toronto  according  to  instructions  on  the  Fees 
Form  obtained  from  the  Registrar. 

(2)  The  fee  for  students  attending  the  Session  after  Christmas 
is  $100  plus  Incidental  Fees. 

(3)  Incidental  Fees  include  the  following: 

For  Men  — Hart  House;  Students’  Administrative  Council;  Athletic; 
Health  Service;  and  such  medical  examinations  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  admission  to  The  College. 

For  Women  — Students’  Administrative  Council;  Athletic;  Health 
Service;  and  such  medical  examinations  as  may  be  required  for 
admission  to  The  College. 

(4)  An  additional  charge  of  $3  is  made  for  payment  of  fees  in 
two  instalments. 

(5)  After  January  20,  an  additional  deferred  payment  fee  of  $3 
per  month  shall  be  imposed  until  the  whole  amount  has  been  paid. 

(6)  There  is  no  additional  fee  for  the  High  School  Assistants’ 
Programme,  Type  A,  or  for  courses  leading  to  additional  certi- 


ficates  when  taken  concurrently  with  the  High  School  Assistar 
Programme,  Type  B. 


For  Supplemental  Examinations: 
Fee  for  the  examination  in  one 
peated  in  a subsequent  session 


subject  of  any  course  when  |L3I1C|1 


For  Summer  Sessions: 

High  School  Assistants’ 

Completing  Summer  Session 
High  School  Assistants’  Initial 
Summer  Session  for  Mature  Students 
Summer  Session  for  Teachers 
with  Professional  Education 
Type  A Seminars,  Summer  Session 
Business  and  Commerce: 

Intermediate,  Parts  I and  II,  each 
Specialist 

Commercial-Vocational,  each 
Commercial  Examinations,  per  subject 
Intermediate  Home  Economics  Summer  Sessions: 
Intermediate,  Parts  II  and  III,  each 
Intermediate  for  Graduates 
Industrial  Arts  Summer  Sessions: 

Elementary,  Parts  I,  II  and  III 
Intermediate,  Parts  I,  II  and  III,  each 
Specialist,  Parts  I,  II  and  III,  each 
Vocational  and  Occupational  Summer  Sessions: 

Type  B for  holders  of  H.S.A.,  Type  B,  Certificates 
Type  B,  Parts  I and  II,  each 
Type  A,  Parts  I and  II,  each 
Occupational  Trades,  Two-week  Sessions,  each 
School  Librarianship  Summer  Session: 

Specialist 

Physical  and  Health  Education  Summer  Sessions: 
Men,  Intermediate  Parts  I and  II,  each 
Men,  Specialist 

Women,  Intermediate  Parts  I and  II,  each 
Women,  Specialist 

Special  Course  for  Teachers  of  Physical  and 
Health  Education  for  Girls 

Extra  fee  for  Outdoor  Education,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  a Physical  and  Health  Education  Course 


$' 

$' 

$• 


$ilStud( 


$• 

$ 


JOne-' 
$ togramr 
f red  ir 
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Notes: 


The  Incidental  Fees  required  of  students  in  the  One-Year  Fi 
gramme  shall  not  be  required  of  students  in  the  Summer  Sess 
A candidate  who  applies  after  the  last  date  for  application  to 
course  listed  in  this  Calendar  will  be  assessed  a late  fee  of  $2 
the  candidate  is  admitted  to  the  course. 

A candidate  who  withdraws  before  the  end  of  his  course  willi 
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charged  fees  in  proportion  to  the  period  of  his  attendance,  i.e.  up 
to  the  date  of  notice  of  his  withdrawal. 


fltftj 


Language  and 
lical  Regulations 


Facility  in  English.  For  a candidate  whose  first  language  is  other 
than  English  a requirement  for  admission  will  be  a Communica- 
tion Test  for  Teaching  in  the  English  Language.  The  test  will  be 
conducted  by  a Committee  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Ontario  Secondary  School  Teachers’  Federation,  the  Department 
of  English  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  The  Council  of  The 
College.  Arrangements  for  the  test  will  be  made  by  the  Registrar’s 
Office,  The  College  of  Education. 

The  College  is  prepared  to  consider  other  evidence  that  may  be 
submitted  to  the  Registrar  for  evaluation. 

Physical  Unfitness  of  Candidates.  On  the  Dean’s  report  to  the 
Minister  of  Education  as  to  the  physical  unfitness  of  a student 
for  training  as  a teacher,  the  Minister  may  require  a special 
medical  examination  of  such  student,  and,  as  a result  thereof,  may 
direct  that  he  be  not  eligible  for  recommendation  for  a depart- 
mental certificate. 


3 Student  Affairs 


The  Student  Union  of  The  College  of  Education 
The  members  of  the  student  body  of  The  College  of  Education  are 
drawn  from  most  of  the  colleges  and  universities  located  across 
Canada.  In  addition,  many  students  come  from  American  and 
European  universities. 

The  Union’s  functions  embrace  many  facets  of  life  about  the 
College  — musical,  dramatic,  journalistic,  social,  athletic,  and 
extra-curricular.  Of  prime  importance  is  the  fact  that  members  of 
the  Union  are  represented  on  The  Council  of  The  College  and  its 
Committees. 


One-Year 
grammes 
pred  in 
9-70 


The  College  will  offer  One-Year  Programmes  leading  to  the  follow- 
ing Department  of  Education  Certificates: 

1.  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s,  Type  B 
(See  Sections  23-29) 

2.  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s,  Type  A 
(See  Sections  30-34) 

3.  Art  (See  Sections  35-38) 

4.  Business  and  Commerce  (See  Sections  32-38) 

5.  Elementary  School  (See  Sections  39-41) 

6.  Guidance  (See  Sections  35-38) 

7.  Home  Economics  (See  Sections  35-38) 

8.  Industrial  Arts  (for  High  School  Assistants) 

(See  Sections  35-38) 

9.  Industrial  Arts  (Intermediate  and  Specialist) 

(See  Sections  84-87) 

10.  Music  (See  Sections  35-38) 

11.  Occupational,  Type  B (Practical  Subjects) 

(See  Sections  69-74) 


General  Information 


15.  Summary  of 
Secondary  School 
Certificates 


12.  Occupational,  Type  A (Practical  Subjects) 

(See  Sections  69-74) 

13.  Physical  and  Health  Education  (See  Sections  35-38) 

14.  School  Librarianship  (See  Sections  35-38) 

15.  Theatre  Arts  (See  Sections  35-38) 

16.  Vocational,  Type  B (See  Sections  69-74) 

17.  Vocational,  Type  A (See  Sections  69-74) 

Note: 

Details  of  courses  included  in  the  High  School  Assistants’ 
grammes  and  Programmes  for  Additional  Certificates  are  fouij 
Sections  42-68.  Details  of  courses  included  in  Technical 
Industrial  Arts  Programmes  are  found  in  Sections  75-96. 


Listed  below  are  the  basic  teaching  certificates  required 
various  purposes  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Ontario. 


lificate 


Certificate 

Interim  High  School 
Assistant’s  Certificate, 
Type  B 

Interim  High  School 
Assistant’s  Certificate, 
Type  A 

Interim  Vocational 
Certificate,  Type  B 
Interim  Vocational 
Certificate,  Type  A 
Interim  Occupational 
Certificate,  Type  B 
(Practical  Subjects) 
Interim  Occupational 
Certificate,  Type  A 
(Practical  Subjects) 

Interim  Intermediate 
Industrial  Arts 
Certificate 
Specialist  Industrial 
Arts  Certificate 


Subjects  Taught 
by  Certificate  Holders 

Academic  and 
General  Subjects 

Academic  and 
General  Subjects 

The  Vocational  Subject 
named  on  the  Certificate 
The  Vocational  Subject 
named  on  the  Certificate 
Occupational 
Subjects 


Interci 
| Mario 
ching 
1 lificate 
nentar 
ondar; 


Occupational 

Subjects 


Industrial  Arts 
Subjects 


Industrial  Arts 
Subjects 


Interim  Intermediate  Business  and 

Certificate  in  Accountancy,  Commercial 

Data  Processing,  Marketing,  Subjects 

or  Secretarial 


Interim  Specialist  Business  and 

Certificate  in  Accountancy,  Commerce 

Data  Processing,  Marketing,  Subjects 

or  Secretarial 
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Interim  Commercial- 
Vocational  Certificate, 
Type  B (Commercial 
Subjects  named) 


Business  and 

Commerce 

Subjects 


Note: 

(1)  For  additional  certificates,  see  Sections  35-37. 

(2)  For  Elementary  School  Teacher’s  Certificate, 
see  Section  39. 


Interim  and 

nanent 

:ificates 


Any  Department  of  Education  certificate,  when  first  awarded,  is 
an  interim  certificate  made  permanent  after  a period  of  success- 
ful teaching  as  defined  in  regulations  of  the  Department. 


Interchange 

ntario 

ching 

tificates, 

nentary  and 

ondary 


(1)  The  holder  of  a Permanent  Elementary  School  Teacher’s 
Certificate,  Standard  4,  may,  upon  accepting  a contract  from  a 
board  to  teach  in  a secondary  school,  be  granted  an  Interim 
High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  B. 

(2)  The  holder  of  a Permanent  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate 
may,  upon  accepting  a contract  from  a board  to  teach  in  an 
elementary  school,  be  granted  an  Interim  Elementary  School 
Teacher’s  Certificate,  Standard  4. 

(3)  The  holder  of  a Permanent  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate, 
who  meets  the  Department  of  Education  requirements  for  Voca- 
tional Certification,  may,  upon  accepting  a contract  from  a board 
to  teach  a Vocational  Technical  course  of  a secondary  school,  be 
recommended  for  an  Interim  Vocational  Certificate,  Type  B,  upon 
successful  completion  of  one  seven-week  summer  session. 

(4)  The  holder  of  a Permanent  Vocational  Certificate,  a Permanent 
Occupational  Certificate  (Practical  Subjects)  or  a Permanent 
Commercial-Vocational  Certificate,  who  has  a university  degree 
acceptable  for  admission  to  the  Type  B course  at  a College  of 
Education,  may,  upon  receiving  an  assignment  to  teach  the  aca- 
demic classes  of  a secondary  school,  be  granted  an  Interim  High 
School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  B. 

(5)  It  is  expected  that  most  transfers  referred  to  in  (1)  and  (2) 
above  will  take  place  in  the  case  of  teachers  teaching  in  the 
general  range  of  Grades  7 to  10.  Persons  transferring  to  teach 
in  grades  beyond  this  range  are  advised  to  take  summer  courses 
which  will  help  them  to  adjust  to  the  new  duties. 

Note: 

The  above  information  regarding  interchange  of  Certificates  is 
found  in  the  Department  of  Education’s  Circular  43. 


General  Information 


18.  Endorsement 
of  the  High  School 
Assistant’s 
Certificate, 

Type  B 


The  holder  of  a High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  B,  gypple 
have  his  certificate  endorsed  under  the  following  conditions: 

A candidate  who  has  obtained  second  class  standing  or  b;i 
in  an  approved  university  course  to  a total  of  18  credits  injpS 
secondary  school  academic  subject,  or  24  credits  (12  credi 
each)  in  two  related  academic  subjects,  and  who  complet 
year  of  successful  teaching  subsequent  to  the  date  of  his  Ty 
Certificate  in  such  subject(s)  is  eligible  for  endorsement  o 
Type  B Certificate. 

The  candidate  must  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Advanced  Si 
ing,  The  College  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto,  for  app 
of  his  credits  and  subsequently  to  the  appropriate  Area  or  Ml 
pal  Superintendent,  for  endorsement. 


19.  Committee  on 

Advanced 

Standing 


20.  Letter  of 
Standing, 
Secondary  School 


The  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing  gives  rulings  on  acad 
standing  to  candidates  who  are  seeking  endorsement  of  the 
School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  B,  or  who  are  applyin 
admission  to  a course  leading  to  a High  School  Assistant’s  Ci 
cate,  Type  A. 

Written  enquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Comrr 
on  Advanced  Standing,  The  College  of  Education,  371  Bloor  S 
West,  Toronto  181. 


A Letter  of  Standing  entitling  the  holder  to  teach  in  an  Or 
secondary  school  for  one  year  will  be  granted  by  the  Mir 
of  Education  to  a university  graduate  from  any  country  whc 
meet  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  that  his  university  transcripts  indicate  that  the  holder  hat 
the  academic  requirements  applicable  to  Ontario  graduates; 

(2)  that  his  professional  training  fulfils  the  requirements  o 
Ontario  Department  of  Education; 

(3)  that  a candidate  from  outside  Canada  may  be  requirt 
meet  the  Special  Committee  in  the  Department  of  Education 

(4)  that  he  is  either  a Canadian  citizen  or  has  landed  immi 
status,  or  has  applied  for  Canadian  citizenship. 

An  application  for  a Letter  of  Standing  must  be  forwarde 
The  Registrar,  Ontario  Department  of  Education,  1 St. 
Avenue  West,  Toronto  195. 

On  the  statement  of  the  Principal  that  the  candidate  has  t<  I 
successfully  for  one  year  under  the  authority  of  a Lett 
Standing,  he  may  be  recommended  by  the  Area  or  Mun 
Superintendent  concerned  for  the  Interim  High  School  Assist 
Certificate,  Type  B. 
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Supplemental 
ninations  and 
da\s 


No  candidate  will  be  permitted  to  take  more  than  twice  any  final 
examination,  or  part  thereof,  for  any  certificate  listed  in  this 
calendar,  except  by  permission  of  The  Council  of  The  College. 
The  answer  papers  of  the  final  examinations  of  all  unsuccessful 
candidates  for  provincial  certificates  are  re-read  by  the  examiners 
and  the  results  of  the  first  reading  reconsidered  before  a decision 
to  reject  is  reached.  Despite  this  fact,  any  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  an  interim  certificate  may  have  his  case  considered  a third 
time  if,  within  two  weeks  after  the  announcement  of  the  results, 
he  lodges  with  The  Council  of  The  College  his  appeal,  with  a state- 
ment of  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  based,  and  with  a fee  of  $10  in 
the  form  of  a certified  cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  the 
University  of  Toronto.  The  fee  will  be  refunded  if  the  appeal  is 
sustained. 


Coj 
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. Bachelor  of 
;ation  Degree 


fe.<|rheType  B 
eiificate 


^Admission 

euirements 


E Admission  of 
ceign  Students 


Commencing  with  the  academic  year  1969-1970  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Education  will  be  awarded  to  students  on  successful 
completion  of  the  One-Year  Programme  which  leads  to  the  Interim 
High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  B. 


The  basic  requirement  for  admission  to  the  programme  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Education  Degree,  awarded  by  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  to  the  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate, 
awarded  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education,  is  an  approved 
university  degree  from  an  accredited  university. 

The  Ontario  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  B,  qualifies 
the  holder  to  teach  academic  and  general  subjects  in  the  second- 
ary schools  of  Ontario.  The  Interim  Certificate  may  become  a Per- 
manent High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate  upon  completion  of  two 
years’  successful  teaching  experience  in  a secondary  school  in 
Ontario. 


The  candidate’s  university  degree  programme  must  include  at 
least  45  credits  in  Arts,  Science  or  Commerce  subsequent  to 
Grade  13  (or  equivalent). 

The  definition  of  credit  is  derived  from  the  basic  assumption 
that  there  are  approximately  60  credits  in  a four-year  course. 
From  this  it  follows  that  15  credits  is  equivalent  to  a university 
year;  and  a credit  may  be  defined  as  one-fifteenth  of  a university 
year. 

In  general,  then,  one  university  course  equals  three  credits. 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  Programme  for  a High  School 
Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  B,  shall  make  application  not  later 
than  August  31,  to  the  Registrar,  The  College  of  Education,  on 
an  official  form  to  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar.  With  the  com- 
pleted application  form,  the  following  must  be  submitted: 

(1)  A certificate  of  birth.  If  not  born  in  Canada,  the  candidate 
must  submit  a certificate  from  a competent  authority  that  the  can- 
didate is  a Canadian  citizen,  or  has  landed  immigrant  status,  or 
has  applied  for  Canadian  citizenship.  An  applicant  must  be  at 
least  20  years  of  age  before  October  1 of  the  year  in  which  he 
applies  for  admission. 

(2)  A transcript  in  duplicate  and  certificate  of  graduation  as  a 
Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts,  Bachelor  or  Master  of  Science, 
Bachelor  of  Commerce,  Bachelor  of  Applied  Science,  Bachelor  of 
Household  Science,  Bachelor  of  Music,  or  Bachelor  of  Physical 
and  Health  Education,  or  other  acceptable  degree  from  a univer- 
sity, after  a university  course,  approved  as  to  admission  require- 
ments and  as  to  content  of  the  undergraduate  courses. 


In  a typical  year,  students  from  a dozen  or  more  overseas  coun- 
tries will  be  registered  in  The  College  of  Education.  A special 
effort  is  made  to  welcome  qualified  overseas  students  who  plan 
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26.  Pre-College 
Observation  Period 


27.  Programme  of 
Studies,  One-Year 
Session,  leading 
to  the  Bachelor 
of  Education 
Degree 


Part  I 

Teaching 

Subjects 


to  return  to  their  own  countries  on  completion  of  their  stud 
and  to  meet  their  special  needs  insofar  as  the  resources  of 
College  permit. 

Foreign  students  and  others  who  are  candidates  for  the  Back 
of  Education  degree  but  not  for  a teaching  certificate  of 
Ontario  Department  of  Education  must  comply  with  such  coi 
tions  of  admission  as  The  Council  of  The  College  may  determ 
One  of  the  requirements  may  be  a Communication  Test  for  Tea 
ing  in  the  English  Language  (See  Section  12). 

All  those  who  intend  to  become  students  in  the  One-Year  F 
gramme  of  The  College  of  Education  are  strongly  advised  to  af 
to  the  principal  of  a convenient  secondary  school  for  permiss 
to  spend  a period  in  the  observation  of  school  organization,  d 
routine  and  teaching  activities  at  the  secondary  school  level.! 
period  of  several  days’  duration  prior  to  the  opening  of  The  l 
lege  term  can  be  of  genuine  value  to  prospective  teacher; 
acquainting  them  with  problems  of  administration,  instruction 
student  orientation  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

Programme  of  Studies,  One-Year  Session,  leading  to  the  Bach 
of  Education  Degree 

Successful  candidates  with  Canadian  citizenship  or  landed  in 
grant  status  will  be  recommended  to  the  Ontario  Departmen 
Education  for  the  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certific 
Type  B. 

The  programme  consists  of  four  parts: 

Part  I Teaching  Subjects 
Part  II  Educational  Theory 
Part  III  Professional  Practice 
Part  IV  Additional  Related  Courses 

Teaching  Subjects 

A candidate  must  elect  at  least  two  teaching  subjects. 

(a)  Normally  a candidate  will  be  required  to  elect  at  least  on 
the  following,  for  which  the  prerequisite  is  at  least  2 unive 
courses  (6  credits): 

English 

French 

Geography 

History 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Science 

(b)  As  his  second  subject,  the  candidate  may  elect  another  i 
ject  from  (a)  or  one  of  the  following  for  which  there  is  no 
requisite  unless  so  indicated: 

Art*  (6  university  credits  or  background  required) 

Business  and  Commerce* 
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Economics  (9  university  credits  required) 

Elementary  School* 

Geology  (9  university  credits  required) 

German  (6  university  credits  required) 

Greek  (6  university  credits  required) 

Guidance*  (15  university  credits  required  in  Psychology,  Sociol- 
ogy, Economics  or  related  fields  and  at  least  6 of  these  credits 
must  be  in  Psychology) 

Home  Economics*  (variety  of  background  required) 

Industrial  Arts* 

Italian  (6  university  credits  required) 

Music*  (6  university  credits  or  background  required) 

Physical  and  Health  Education* 

Political  Science  (9  university  credits  required) 

Psychology  and  Sociology  (9  university  credits  required) 

Russian  (6  university  credits  required) 

School  Librarianship* 

Spanish  (6  university  credits  required) 

Theatre  Arts* 

*Courses  in  these  subjects  lead  to  an  additional  Departmental 
certificate  (See  Section  37). 

(c)  A candidate  may  take  two  teaching  subjects  in  Business  and 
Commerce  (See  Section  36);  and,  on  petition  granted  by  The 
Council  of  The  College,  two  subjects  listed  in  (b). 

(d)  In  selecting  his  subjects  from  (a)  and  (b),  a candidate  for  the 
Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A,  must  include 
the  subject  or  subjects  of  the  Type  A Certificate. 

(e)  A candidate  should  not  choose  a modern  language  unless  he 
has  oral  proficiency  in  the  language  and  a thorough  knowledge  of 
phonetics,  grammar,  and  syntax. 

(f)  German,  Greek,  Italian,  Russian,  and  Spanish  may  be  elected 
only  by  a candidate  for  the  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate, 
Type  A,  in  these  subjects,  except  by  permission  of  The  Council 
of  The  College. 

(g)  Guidance 

By  permission  of  the  Dean,  Guidance  may  be  chosen  as  an  option. 
Those  candidates  who  receive  credit  for  this  option,  may,  after 
one  year  of  successful  teaching  experience  in  Ontario,  be  ad- 
mitted into  Part  II  of  the  Department  of  Education  Guidance 
Course.  Enrolment  in  the  Guidance  Course  may  have  to  be  limited 
depending  upon  student  demand,  availability  of  staff  and  ade- 
quacy of  accommodation. 

(h)  Physical  and  Health  Education 

Part  II  of  the  Intermediate  Course  in  Physical  and  Health  Educa- 
tion or  the  Specialist  Course  in  Physical  and  Health  Education 
may  be  taken  as  a third  option  under  conditions  outlined  in 
Section  37. 
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Part  II 

Educational 

Theory 


Part  III 

Professional 

Practice 


Part  IV 

Additional  Related 
Courses 


(i)  Changes  in  optional  subjects 

The  time  limit  for  changing  optional  subjects  will  be  four  w< 
from  the  date  of  registration. 

Educational  Theory 

(a)  All  candidates  will  take  the  course  Structural  and  Legal  B 
of  Education  in  Ontario. 

(b)  In  addition,  a candidate  must  elect  three  courses  from  thoa 
offered  by  at  least  two  departments  as  listed  below: 
Administration  and  Professional  Practice 

Curriculum  Development 
Individualization  of  Teaching 
Administration  of  the  Modern  School 
Educational  Psychology 
Adolescence  and  its  Problems 
Introduction  to  Educational  Psychology 
Teaching  - an  Inter-personal  Process 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Education 
Comparative  Education 
Doctrines  of  the  Great  Educators 
Ethics  and  Education 
Existentialism,  Analysis,  and  Education* 

Progressive  Education  in  Theory  and  Practice 

School  and  Society 

Theories  of  Knowledge  and  Teaching* 

‘only  for  candidates  with  prerequisites  approved  by  the  de 
ment. 

Professional  Practice 

Normally  candidates  will  be  assigned  to  elementary  and  secoi 
schools  for  observation  and  teaching  for  ten  weeks  during  the 
sion.  Certain  candidates  may  be  assigned  for  part  of  this  peri 
clinical  studies  and  field  surveys  by  arrangement  with  s 
service  and  community  agencies. 

Any  candidate  absent  from  regular  practice  teaching  duties 
be  required  to  do  make-up  assignments. 

Additional  Related  Courses 

These  courses  offer  a candidate  the  opportunity  to  concer 
further  on  one  of  his  teaching  subjects  by  taking  a related  cc 
or  to  pursue  an  interest  in  another  teaching  subject  or  in  the 
of  general  education. 

A candidate  must  elect  one  course  from  (a)  or  (b)  below: 

(a)  Applied  Linguistics 

Culture  and  Society  in  German  Language  Teaching 
Curriculum  Theory  and  Design 
Current  Health  Problems  in  North  American  Society 
Educational  Data  Systems 
Educational  Media 

Electronic  Aids  to  Language  Learning 
Ethical  Theory  and  Educational  Theory 
Environmental  Studies  in  Science 
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French  at  the  Elementary  School  Level 
Game  Theory  and  Simulation  in  Relation  to  Learning 
History  of  Education 
Introduction  to  Child  Psychology 
Introduction  to  Vocational  Education 
Metaphysics  and  Perception 
Outdoor  Education 
Principles  of  Programmed  Learning 
Principles  of  Activity  in  Physical  Education 
Special  Education  for  the  Disadvantaged  Learner  in 
Urban  Schools 
Teaching  as  a Profession 
The  School’s  Institutional  Setting 
(b)  On  petition,  granted  by  The  Council  of  The  College: 

(i)  a third  teaching  subject  from  Part  I;  or 

(ii)  a graduate  or  undergraduate  course  in  another  department  of 
the  University  which  is  relevant  to  one  of  his  teaching  subjects, 
provided  that  arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  department 
concerned  and  there  is  no  conflict  with  practice  teaching.  (A  con- 
flict can  be  avoided  by  taking  classes  in  the  evenings  or  on  Satur- 
days.) A candidate  permitted  to  take  such  a course  will  be  subject 
to  the  regulations  of  the  department  for  admission  and  credit. 
Tuition  fees  will  be  paid  by  The  College.  Candidates  for  such  a 
course  should  apply  to  the  Registrar,  The  College  of  Education, 
before  August  1. 


1, Conditions  for 


cdemic  Standing 


edc 
in  lli 


i: 


The  final  standing  of  candidates  will  be  determined  by  the  com- 
bined results  of  term  work  and  of  the  final  examinations  in  the 
subjects  of  Parts  I,  II,  and  IV,  and  by  the  record  of  Observation 
and  Practice  Teaching  in  Part  III. 

A student  who  obtains  50  per  cent  of  the  marks  in  each  of  the 
courses  in  Parts  I,  II,  and  IV  and  50  per  cent  in  each  of  the  sub- 
jects taught  in  Part  III,  may  be  recommended  by  The  Council  of 
The  College  for  the  Bachelor  of  Education  degree  and  for  the 
Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  B. 

A student  who  passes  in  Part  III  and  fails  in  not  more  than  two  of 
the  courses  included  in  Parts  I,  II,  and  IV,  of  which  only  one  may 
be  a teaching  subject  listed  in  Part  I,  may  be  exempted  from  fur- 
ther attendance,  but  will  be  required  to  write  supplemental  examin- 
ations in  the  courses  failed.  Other  students  who  fail  to  obtain  the 
necessary  standing  will  be  required  to  attend  another  one-year 
session,  or  the  second  half  of  the  session,  January  to  May. 


Supplemental 

tminations 


Candidates  who  failed  at  an  examination  under  former  regulations 
and  were  exempted  from  subsequent  attendance  at  The  College 
of  Education  will  take,  not  later  than  a date  determined  in  each 
case  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  the  final  examination  papers 
as  prescribed  herein,  but  their  standing  will  be  determined  in 
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the  subjects  as  constituted  under  the  regulations  when  they  fi 
wrote. 

A candidate  granted  permission  to  write  a supplemental  exami 
tion  may  do  so  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 

Type  B 

(1)  by  writing  an  examination  in  May  at  The  College  of  Educati 
University  of  Toronto,  or,  if  sufficient  candidates  apply,  at 
approved  local  centre.  Application  must  be  made  by  March  1; 

(2)  by  writing  an  examination  in  August  at  the  conclusion  c 
summer  session.  Application  must  be  made  by  June  24; 

(3)  by  attending  the  Completing  Summer  Session  or  the  f 
Weeks’  Summer  Programme  for  Teachers  with  Professional  E 
cation,  taking  only  the  subject(s)  failed  and  writing  the  exami 
tion  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course.  Application  must  be  made 
June  24. 

Type  A 

(1)  by  writing  examination(s)  in  May  at  The  College  of  Educat' 
University  of  Toronto,  or,  if  sufficient  candidates  apply,  at 
proved  local  centres.  Application  must  be  made  by  March  1; 

(2)  by  attending  the  Type  A Summer  Seminar.  Application  it 
be  made  by  April  1. 

(3)  In  certain  subject  areas,  special  permission  may  be  obtai 
to  write  a Type  A examination  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Sum 
Seminars.  Application  must  be  made  by  June  24. 

Type  A Practical  Tests 

Type  A candidates  exempted  from  attendance  will  take  their; 
piemental  practical  tests  at  The  College  of  Education,  oi 
special  cases  at  approved  local  centres.  Application  for  pracl 
tests  must  be  made  by  December  31. 

Type  A Summer  Seminars 

A candidate  will  not  be  permitted  to  attend  a Type  A Sum 
Seminar  in  the  same  year  as  he  has  written  a Type  A sup 
mental  examination. 

Second  Failures 

Should  a student  fail  a second  time  in  either  or  both  of  his  : 
piemental  examinations,  he  may  be  admitted  to  the  High  Sc 
Assistants’  Seven-Week  Summer  Session  with  the  same  opti 
courses,  or  to  the  Summer  Session  for  Teachers  with  Prc 
sional  Education  in  a subsequent  year,  choosing  different 
tional  courses  if  he  so  wishes,  or  he  may  be  refused  admissic 
further  courses  at  the  direction  of  The  Council  of  The  College 
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n -Year  Programme  for  the 
ici  School  Assistant's  Certificate, 

A,  and  Specialist  Certificate  in  Business 
ic  Commerce 


In  general,  candidates  entering  this  programme  must  hold  an 
approved  degree  after  a four-year  university  course  following 
Ontario  Grade  13  or  equivalent  and  graduation  with  at  least 
second  class  standing.  At  least  60  university  credits  are  required. 


. The  Type  A 
siificate 


onditionsof 

ission 


The  Specialist 
ificate  in 
iness  and 
merce 

demic 

uirements 


The  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A,  quali- 
fies the  holder  for  five  years  as  an  assistant  teacher  of  academic 
and  general  subjects  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Ontario. 

The  Interim  Type  A Certificate  may  become  a Permanent  High 
School  Specialist’s  Certificate  upon  the  completion  of  two  years’ 
successful  teaching  experience  in  Ontario  on  which  the  applicant 
has  been  graded  as  above  average  on  subjects  covered  by  the 
certificate. 

The  Permanent  High  School  Specialist’s  Certificate  qualifies  the 
holder  to  become  Head  of  a Department  in  a secondary  school. 


(1)  A candidate  for  a High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A, 
shall  comply  with  the  conditions  of  admission  prescribed  in  the 
Department  of  Education  Circular  649,  which  is  periodically  re- 
vised. Advice  about  these  requirements  as  they  apply  to  an  in- 
dividual candidate  may  be  had  upon  enquiry  to  the  Committee  on 
Advanced  Standing. 

(2)  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Programme  for  the  High 
School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A,  shall  be  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  Programme  for  the  High  School  Assistant’s 
Certificate,  Type  B. 

(3)  No  candidate  will  be  awarded  a High  School  Assistant’s 
Certificate,  Type  A,  before  he  has  been  awarded  a High  School 
Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  B. 


Business  and  Commerce 

There  is  no  Type  A programme  in  Business  and  Commerce  sub- 
jects, but  a programme  leading  to  the  Specialist  Certificate  in 
Business  and  Commerce  is  provided. 

(1)  Accountancy  Specialist  Certificate 

Admission  to  the  programme  leading  to  the  Accountancy  Specia- 
list Certificate  will  be  granted  to  students  who  hold  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Commerce  from  an  Ontario  university,  or  an 
equivalent  degree  from  another  province  or  country,  with  a 
standing  of  at  least  60%  or  III  Class  Standing,  whichever  is 
higher,  and  who  are  otherwise  qualified  to  enter  the  High  Shool 
Assistants’  course,  Type  B.  The  student  will  later  be  required 
to  try  a supplemental  examination  in  any  of  the  required  subjects 
in  which  he  has  obtained  less  than  66%.  The  required  subjects 
are  the  university  equivalents  of:  Bookkeeping,  Accounting  I,  Ac- 
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Type  A,  and  Specialist  Certificate  in  Business 
and  Commerce 
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counting  II,  Business  Law  (or  Business  Finance),  Busijj 
Machines,  Economic  Principles  and  one  of  Business  Arithrr  c 
Office  Practice,  Business  Organization  and  Management,  9 
Business  Finance  (or  Business  Law). 

(2)  Data  Processing  Specialist  Certificate 
Admission  to  the  programme  leading  to  the  Data  Procesi 
Specialist  Certificate  in  Commercial  subjects  will  be  granted 
students  who  hold  a Bachelor  of  Arts  or  equivalent  degree 
a standing  of  60%  or  III  Class  Standing,  whichever  is  hi<j 
and  who  have  taken  university  courses  in  the  required  subi 
or  who  can  qualify  by  tests  on  these  subjects.  The  reqil 
subjects  are:  Bookkeeping,  Principles  of  Punched  Card  ti 
Processing,  Principles  of  Electronic  Data  Processing,  Advaiac 
Computer  Programming  and  Business  Data  Processing  Systis 


(3)  Marketing  Specialist  Certificate 

Admission  to  the  programme  leading  to  the  Marketing  Spec  isl 
Certificate  in  Commercial  subjects  will  be  granted  to  stuc its 
who  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Administruf 
from  an  Ontario  university  or  an  equivalent  degree  with  a si  i 
ing  of  at  least  60%  or  III  Class  Standing,  whichever  is  hit jr 
and  who  are  otherwise  qualified  to  enter  the  High  School  A is 
tants’  Programme,  Type  B.  The  candidate  will  be  require  to 
try  a supplemental  in  any  of  the  required  subjects  in  whic 
has  obtained  less  than  66%.  The  required  subjects  are:  B k 
keeping,  Retail  Merchandising,  Business  Organization  and  In 
agement,  Economics,  Marketing  Principles  and  one  addit  ifl 
Marketing  course,  and  one  of  Business  Machines,  Busijl 
Arithmetic,  Business  Finance  and  Business  Law. 


(4)  Secretarial  Specialist  Certificate 

Admission  to  the  programme  leading  to  the  Secretarial  Sp<  a 
list  Certificate  will  be  granted  to  students  who  hold  the  des 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Secretarial  Science  from  an  Ontario  l 
versity  or  an  equivalent  degree  with  a standing  of  at  least  il 
or  III  Class  Standing,  whichever  is  higher,  and  who  are  o il 
wise  qualified  to  enter  the  High  School  Assistants’  course,  ')8 
B.  The  student  will  later  be  required  to  try  a supplemental 
any  of  the  required  subjects  in  which  he  has  obtained  less  an 
66%.  The  required  subjects  are  the  university  equivalent  fl 
Typewriting,  Shorthand  Theory,  Shorthand  Practice,  Office  Fffl 
tice,  and  Secretarial  I and  II  and  one  of  Business  Corresp  d* 
ence,  Business  Machines,  Business  Arithmetic  and  Busi  s 
Organization  and  Management. 


33.  Recommen- 
dation of  Type  A 
and  Specialist 
Certificates 


Subject  to  the  condition  that  no  student  may  be  awarded  a li 
School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A,  who  does  not  alrJ 
hold  or  is  not  also  awarded  a High  School  Assistant’s  Cel 
cate,  Type  B,  the  final  standing  of  candidates  in  attendanci 
the  High  School  Assistants’  Programme,  Type  A,  will  be  d « 


Supplemental 

animations 


mined  by  the  records  of  the  practice  teaching  in  the  department 
or  subject  concerned,  and  by  the  combined  results  of  the  term 
work  and  the  final  examinations  in  the  same  department  or  sub- 
ject. The  pass  mark  is  second  class  honours  in  the  final  examina- 
tions (including  sessional  records)  and  a rating  of  Good  or  Better 
on  the  marks  assigned  to  the  practice  teaching  in  the  Type  A field. 


Information  regarding  supplemental  examinations  is  found  in 
Section  29. 


Additional  Certificates  for  Students 
in  the  High  School  Assistants'  Programme, 
Type  B 


A candidate  in  the  High  School  Assistants’  Programme,  Type 
may  elect  as  an  option  one  of  a number  of  courses  leading 
additional  teaching  certificates. 

35.  Programmes 

(1)  Art  (leading  to  Part  1 of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  in  / 

(2)  Business  and  Commerce  (leading  to  Parts  1 and  II  of  I 
Intermediate  Certificate  in  Accountancy,  Data  Processing,  M 
keting,  or  Secretarial) 

(3)  Elementary  School  (leading  to  the  Elementary  Schi 
Teacher’s  Certificate) 

(4)  Guidance  (Part  1 of  the  programme  leading  to  the  Specia 
Certificate  in  Guidance) 

(5)  Home  Economics  (leading  to  Part  1 of  the  Intermediate  Cer 
icate  in  Home  Economics) 

(6)  Home  Economics  (leading  to  the  Intermediate  Certificate 
Home  Economics) 

(7)  Industrial  Arts  (admits  to  a programme  leading  to  the  Inti 
mediate  Certificate  in  Industrial  Arts) 

(8)  Music  (leading  to  Part  1 of  the  Intermediate  Certificate 
Vocal  Music) 

(9)  Music  (leading  to  Part  1 of  the  Intermediate  Certificate 
Vocal  and  in  Instrumental  Music) 

(10)  Physical  and  Health  Education  (leading  to  Part  1 of  t! 
Intermediate  Certificate  in  Physical  and  Health  Education) 

(11)  Physical  and  Health  Education  (leading  to  Part  II  of  t 
Intermediate  Certificate  in  Physical  and  Health  Education) 

(12)  Physical  and  Health  Education  (leading  to  the  Special 
Certificate  in  Physical  and  Health  Education) 

(13)  School  Librarianship  (leading  to  Part  1 of  the  Intermedia 
Certificate  in  School  Librarianship) 

(14)  Theatre  Arts  (leading  to  the  Theatre  Arts  Certificate) 

36.  Notes 
Regarding  Courses 
for  Additional 
Certificates 

(a)  Business  and  Commerce 

Previous  Business  Education  or  experience  is  not  required  of 
candidate  who  selects  one  or  two  options  in  Business  and  Co 
merce.  A candidate  may  be  required  to  attend  an  evening  exte 
sion  course  in  the  Part  1 subject  content. 

A candidate  who  selects  only  one  option  in  Business  and  Coi 
merce  leading  to  Part  1 of  the  Intermediate  Accountancy,  Dc 
Processing,  Marketing  or  Secretarial  certificate  must  take  oi 
other  option.  He  will  be  required  to  attend  one  additional  sui, 
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mer  course  to  qualify  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate  in  the 
Business  and  Commerce  field  concerned.  A candidate  who  selects 
Parts  I and  II  may  qualify  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate  in  the 
One-Year  Programme. 

(b)  Home  Economics 

Admission  to  the  course  for  the  Intermediate  Home  Economics 
Certificate  is  restricted  to  candidates  who  submit  evidence  of 
graduation  with  a standing  not  lower  than  60%  in  Home  Econ- 
omics of  the  final  year  from  a university  programme  having  at 
least  five  approved  courses  in  Home  Economics. 

A candidate  with  fewer  than  five  courses  in  Home  Economics 
may  choose  this  option  and  complete  requirements  for  the  Inter- 
mediate Certificate  in  Home  Economics  through  one,  two  or 
three  summer  courses  as  determined  by  the  university  Home 
Economics  courses  in  which  the  applicant  has  obtained  stand- 
ing. 

Part  I of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  in  Home  Economics  will 
qualify  the  candidate  to  teach  Home  Economics  in  Grades  9 and 
10  while  completing  work  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate  in  the 
summer  course. 

The  Intermediate  Part  I course  will  not  be  given  unless  a suit- 
able number  of  candidates  select  the  option.  Only  students  who 
are  sincerely  interested  in  teaching  Home  Economics  should  at- 
tempt to  take  this  option. 

(c)  Music 

A candidate  who  selects  Vocal  Music  as  an  optional  subject  of 
the  High  School  Assistants’  Programme,  Type  B,  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  instructor,  choose  Instrumental  Music  as  a sup- 
plementary course. 

Admission  to  the  Intermediate  Instrumental  Music  course  will  be 
restricted  to  candidates  for  Part  I of  the  Intermediate  Vocal  Mu- 
sic Certificate. 

(d)  Physical  and  Health  Education 

There  are  no  prerequisites  for  admission  to  the  Intermediate 
course,  Part  I . 

Students  who  meet  the  admission  requirements  may  become 
candidates  for  Part  II  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  in  Physical 
and  Health  Education  or  for  the  Specialist  Certificate  in  Phys- 
ical and  Health  Education. 

The  admission  requirement  for  the  Intermediate  Part  II  course 
is  a minimum  of  two  undergraduate  courses  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  related  subjects. 

The  admission  requirement  for  the  Specialist  course  is  a mini- 
mum of  24  undergraduate  credits  in  Physical  and  Health  Edu- 
cation and  related  subjects,  of  which  a minimum  of  6 credits 
must  be  in  the  biological  sciences,  a minimum  of  3 credits  must 
be  in  the  social  sciences,  and  a minimum  of  15  credits  must  be 
in  Physical  and  Health  Education  theory  and  practice  (exclusive 
of  methods  courses). 


Additional  Certificates  for  Students 
in  the  High  School  Assistant’s  Programme, 
Type  B 


Courses  leading  to  Part  II  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  anc 
the  Specialist  Certificate  will  be  taken  as  a third  option  in  ai 
tion  to  the  course  leading  to  the  Interim  High  School  Assistai 
Certificate,  Type  B.  To  be  eligible,  a candidate  must  also  sel 
the  Physical  and  Health  Education  option  leading  to  Part  I 
the  Intermediate  Certificate  as  one  of  the  methods  options. 
After  successful  completion  of  Part  II  of  the  Intermediate  Ce 
ficate,  a candidate  may  proceed  to  the  Specialist  qualified 
in  summer  sessions  but  not  until  the  candidate  has  comple 
one  year  of  successful  teaching. 

The  course  leading  to  either  Part  II  of  the  Intermediate  Ce 
ficate  or  to  the  Specialist  Certificate  in  Physical  and  Health 
ucation  will  be  offered  only  if  a sufficient  number  of  applicatir 
are  received  to  warrant  inclusion  of  these  courses  in  the  f 
gramme. 


Prograr 
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(e)  School  Librarianship 

The  course  leading  to  Part  II  of  the  Intermediate  School  Libi 
ianship  Certificate  may  not  be  taken  in  the  summer  immedial' 
following  completion  of  the  One-Year  Programme. 


37.  Recommen- 
dation of  Additional 
Certificates 


(1)  Art,  Business  and  Commerce,  Guidance,  Home  Econom 
Industrial  Arts,  Music,  Physical  and  Health  Education,  Sch  I 
Librarianship,  Theatre  Arts. 

On  the  recommendation  of  The  Council  of  The  College,  i 
following  additional  certificates  may  be  granted  to  a candid i 
in  the  Programme  for  a High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  T5 
B,  provided  that  the  student  is  awarded  the  High  Shool  Ass 
ant’s  Certificate,  Type  B:  Part  I of  an  Intermediate  Certificate) 
Art,  Business  and  Commerce  Subjects,  Physical  and  Health  I 
ucation,  Vocal  Music,  Instrumental  Music,  School  Librarians!; 
the  Certificate  in  Theatre  Arts;  the  Intermediate  Certificate  in  Hoi 
Economics;  credit  for  Part  I of  the  programme  leading  to  1 
Specialist  Certificate  in  Guidance;  admission  to  a program; 
leading  to  the  Intermediate  Certificate  in  Industrial  Arts. 

(2)  Physical  and  Health  Education 

On  recommendation  of  The  Council  of  The  College,  Part  II  ij 
the  Intermediate  Certificate  in  Physical  and  Health  Educati 
may  be  granted  to  a candidate  who  achieves  the  above  stal 
standard  for  Part  I of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  and  who  • 
tains  50%  of  the  marks  assigned  to  the  written  examinatiu 
and  practical  tests  of  the  course  leading  to  Part  II  of  the  In' 
mediate  Certificate.  The  Specialist  Certificate  may  be  granted 
a candidate  who  achieves  the  above  stated  standard  for  Pa 
of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  and  who  obtains  66%  of  1 
marks  assigned  to  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching  in 
course  and  66%  of  the  marks  assigned  to  written  examinatiu 
and  practical  tests  of  the  course  leading  to  a Specialist  Ce 
ficate. 

A candidate  who  is  exempted  by  a medical  certificate  from 
course  in  swimming  and  a candidate  who  has  failed  to  obtair 
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pass  standing  in  the  course  in  swimming  may  be  awarded  Part  I 
of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  in  Physical  and  Health  Education 
endorsed  “without  aquatics.” 


A candidate  for  one  of  the  following  additional  certificates  who 
has  met  the  other  requirements  of  the  Type  B certificate  but  has 
failed  to  obtain  pass  standing  in  the  remainder  of  the  course  may 


jects  of  the  written  and  practical  tests  may  complete  his  standing 
by  passing  in  the  subjects  concerned  at  a subsequent  examina- 
tion without  further  attendance,  but  in  the  subjects  of  the  practi- 
cal tests  such  a candidate  must  try  tests  conducted  at  the  Sum- 
mer Session  or  by  arrangement  approved  by  The  Council  of  The 
College.  Any  other  candidate  who  fails  shall  repeat  the  course 
for  standing. 

(2)  In  Business  and  Commerce,  a candidate  who  fails  in  the 
written  or  practical  tests  in  not  more  than  two  subjects  may  com- 
plete his  standing  at  a subsequent  examination  or  by  attendance 
at  a subsequent  Summer  Session. 

A candidate  who  takes  only  one  option  in  Business  and  Com- 
merce must  qualify  for  Part  I of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  in 
order  to  qualify  for  an  interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate, 
Type  B.  A candidate  who  takes  two  options  in  Business  and  Com- 
merce must  qualify  for  Parts  I and  II  of  the  Intermediate  Certifi- 
cate in  Business  and  Commerce  in  order  to  qualify  for  an  Interim 
High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  B. 

(3)  In  Guidance,  a candidate  who  fails  to  obtain  standing  may 
complete  his  standing,  without  further  attendance,  by  meeting 
certain  conditions  which  will  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the 
Professor  of  Guidance  and  The  Council  of  The  College.  Such  con- 
ditions will  include  the  writing  of  a subsequent  examination  and/ 
or  the  submission  of  special  assignments. 

(4)  In  Home  Economics,  a candidate  who  fails  in  the  written 
examinations  but  passes  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  term  work  may 
complete  her  standing  by  passing  in  the  written  examination  at  a 
subsequent  date  without  further  attendance.  A candidate  who 
passes  in  the  written  examinations  but  fails  in  one  or  more  of  the 
subjects  of  the  term  work  may  obtain  her  standing  by  completing 
successfully  a subsequent  Summer  Session  under  conditions  to 
be  determined  by  The  Council  of  The  College.  Any  other  candidate 
who  fails  shall  repeat  the  course  for  standing. 

(5)  In  Industrial  Arts,  a candidate  who  fails  in  the  written  examina- 
tions but  passes  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  practical  tests  may  com- 
plete his  standing  by  passing  in  the  written  examination  at  a sub- 
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tificate 


(1)  In  Art,  Vocal  Music,  Instrumental  Music,  School  Librarianship 
or  Theatre  Arts,  a candidate  who  fails  in  not  more  than  two  sub- 
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sequent  date  without  further  attendance.  A candidate  who  pa 
in  the  written  examinations  but  fails  in  one  or  more  of  the  subj 
of  the  practical  tests  may  complete  his  standing  by  compli 


successfully  a subsequent  summer  course  under  conditions 
be  determined  by  The  Council  of  The  College.  Any  other  candii 
who  fails  shall  repeat  the  course  for  standing. 

(6)  In  Physical  and  Health  Education,  if  a candidate  failll 
achieve  the  passing  standard,  the  course  must  be  repeated  ei 
in  a subsequent  Summer  Session  or  in  the  regular  One-! 


Programme. 
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Conditions  of 
nission 


Candidates  for  the  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  B, 
may  elect  as  a second  option  a programme  leading  to  the  Interim 
Elementary  School  Teacher’s  Certificate.  By  doing  so,  successful 
candidates  may,  in  a One-Year  Programme,  qualify  themselves  as 
teachers  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  Ontario. 

The  Interim  Elementary  School  Teacher’s  Certificate  is  a basic 
teaching  certificate  which  permits  the  holder  to  teach  for  five  years 
from  Kindergarten  to  Grade  8 in  the  Elementary  Schools  of 
Ontario. 

(1)  No  special  university  background  is  required  for  admission  to 
the  Programme  for  the  Elementary  School  Teacher’s  Certificate. 

(2)  Candidates  shall  comply  with  the  conditions  of  admission  and 
attendance  prescribed  for  candidates  of  the  High  School  Assis- 
tants’ Programme,  Type  B. 


'Programme 

Studies 


(3)  Applicants  should  note  that  no  candidate  will  be  awarded  an 
Interim  Elementary  School  Teacher’s  Certificate  before  he  is  a- 
warded  an  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  B. 


Because  the  programme  for  the  Elementary  School  Teacher’s 
Certificate  offers  instruction  in  a group  of  courses,  the  total  lec- 
ture time  is  approximately  twelve  hours  per  week.  This  fact  should 
be  considered  carefully  when  the  candidate  is  selecting  options 
in  the  High  School  Assistants’  Programme,  Type  B. 

The  Elementary  Programme  consists  of  the  following  courses  and 
activities: 

Part  I: 

416.1  English  (2  hours) 

416.2  Home  Room  (1  hour) 

416.3  Mathematics  (2  hours) 

416.4  Science  (1  hour) 

416.5  Social  Studies  (2  hours) 

At  least  one  of: 

416.6  Art  and  Crafts  (2  hours) 

416.7  Music  (2  hours) 

416.8  Physical  and  Health  Education  (2  hours) 

Part  II: 

Observation  and  Practice  Teaching  (four  or  five  weeks)  in  selected 
elementary  school  classrooms  of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  Such 
weeks  are  included  within  the  weeks  of  Observation  and  Practice 
Teaching  required  of  all  students  in  the  Programme  for  the  High 
School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  B. 
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) tails  of  Courses  in  Programmes 
e ding  to  the  Bachelor  of  Education 
Agree  and  to  the  Interim  High  School 
Vsistant's  Certificate  and 
Vditional  Certificates 

Note: 

In  each  case,  the  numeral  in  brackets  indicates  the  number  of 
lecture  hours  per  week. 


400  Administration  and  Professional  Practice 

400.1  The  Structural  and  Legal  Bases  of  the  Ontario  School  Sys- 
tem (1  hour) 

(All  students  proceeding  to  the  Bachelor  of  Education  Degree  will 
be  required  to  take  this  course.)  The  organization  of  educational 
systems,  both  provincial  and  local;  powers  and  duties  of  the 
various  educational  authorities;  the  Education  Acts  and  Regula- 
tions of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

400.2  Curriculum  Development.  An  examination  of  current  theory 
and  practice  in  curriculum  design  and  their  relationship  to  teach- 
ing and  school  organization.  (2  hours) 

400.3  Individualization  of  Instruction.  An  analysis  of  programmes 
and  practices  in  the  schools  as  they  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of 
individual  students.  (2  hours) 

400.4  Administration  of  the  Modern  School.  Problems  and  possi- 
bilities in  the  use  of  school  resources  and  services  in  providing  an 
effective  educational  programme.  (2  hours) 


402  Art  (6  hours) 

Creative  pictorial  expression  . . . drawing  and  sketching  from  ob- 
jects . . . plastic  design  . . . model-making  . . . design  and  lettering 
. . . theory  and  history  of  Art . . . methods  of  teaching. 

502  Seminar  in  Art  (4  hours) 

For  Type  A candidates  in  Art. 

Classroom  methods  and  problems  relating  to  advanced  grades  . . . 
use  of  illustrative  source  materials  such  as  slides,  prints  and  ex- 
hibitions in  the  interpretation  and  study  of  Art  history  and  criticism 
. . . advanced  study  of  the  theory,  history  and  practice  of  Art . . . 
Painting,  Mosaics,  Stage  Design,  Silk  Screen,  Batik,  Lino  Block 
Printing. 


j Administration 
!l  Professional 
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l.  Business  and 
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burses  for  the 
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1.  Accountancy  Programme 
(a)  one  option 
Intermediate  Part  I 
Typewriting  410.101 
Bookkeeping  410.111 
Principles  and  Practices  of 
Teaching  Typewriting  410.103 
Principles  and  Practices  of 
Teaching  Bookkeeping 

410.113 


(b)  two  options 
Intermediate  Part  I 
plus 

Intermediate  Part  II 
Business  Machines  410.201 

Business  Law  410.204 

or  Business  Finance  410.205 
One  of: 

Business  Organization  and 


I 


Details  of  Courses  in  Programmes 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Education 
Degree  and  to  the  Interim  High  School 
Assistant’s  Certificate  and 
Additional  Certificates 


I 


Principles  and  Practices  of 
Teaching  Business  410.153 


2.  Data  Processing  Programme 
(a)  one  option 
Intermediate  Part  I 
Introduction  to  Data  Process- 
ing 410.141 

Principles  of  Electronic  Data 
Processing  410.241 

Bookkeeping  410.111 

Principles  and  Practices  of 
Teaching  Data  Processing 

410.143 

Principles  and  Practices  of 
Teaching  Business  410.153 


3.  Marketing  Programme 
(a)  one  option 
Intermediate  Part  I 
Typewriting  410.101  and 

Principles  and  Practices 
of  Teaching  Typewriting 

410.103 

OR 

Bookkeeping  410.111  and 
Principles  and  Practices  of 
Teaching  Bookkeeping 

410.113 

Retail  Merchandising  410.131 
Business  Organization  and 
Management  410.231 

Principles  and  Practices 
of  Teaching  Merchandising 

410.133 

Principles  and  Practices  of 
Teaching  Business  410.153 

4.  Secretarial  Programme 

(a)  one  option 
Intermediate  Part  I 
Typewriting  410.101 

Shorthand  410.121 

Principles  and  Practices  of 

Teaching  Typewriting  410.103 


Management 

410, 

Machine  Mathematics 

410. 

Office  Practice 

410. 

Business  Finance 

410. 

or  Business  Law 

410. 

(b)  two  options 

plus 

Intermediate  Part  1 

Intermediate  Part  II 

Typewriting 

410. 

Principles  and  Practices  of 
Teaching  Bookkeeping 

410/ 

or  Principles  and  Practices 


Teaching  Typewriting 

410/ 

One  of: 

Business  Machines 

410.: 

Business  Organization 

and 

Management 

410.: 

Business  Finance 

410.: 

or  Business  Law 

4io.: 

(b)  fwo  options 
Intermediate  Part  I 
plus 

Intermediate  Part  II 
Economics  of  Distribution 

410.: 

Consumer  Principles  and 


Practices 

410.: 

One  of: 

Business  Machines 

41 0 J 

Business  Law 

41 0.j| 

Business  Finance 

41 O.Ij 

Office  Practice 

41 0.si 

(b)  two  options 
Intermediate  Part  I 
plus 

Intermediate  Part  II 
Shorthand  Practice  410. 11 

Office  Practice  410.:! 
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Curses  for  the 
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410 

nd 

410, 

410, 

410, 


Principles  and  Practices  of 
Teaching  Shorthand  410.123 
Principles  and  Practices  of 
Teaching  Business  410.153 


1 . Accountancy  Specialist 
Principles  of  Electronic  Data 
Processing  410.241 

Principles  and  Techniques  of 
Teaching  Accounting  410.413 
Organization  and  Supervision 
of  a Commercial  Department 
410.453 


3.  Marketing  Specialist 
Principles  of  Electronic  Data 
Processing  410.241 

Principles  and  Techniques  of 
Teaching  Marketing  410.433 
Organization  and  Supervision 
of  a Commercial  Department 
410.453 


Office  Procedures  410.223 
One  of: 

Business  Correspondence 

410.225 

Business  Machines  410.201 
Business  Organization  and 
Management  410.231 

2.  Data  Processing  Specialist 
Retail  Merchandising  410.131 
(regular  session  only) 
Principles  and  Practices  of 
Teaching  Electronic  Data 
Processing  (Methods) 

410.143 

Organization  and  Super- 
vision of  a Commercial 
Department  410.453 

4.  Secretarial  Specialist 
Principles  of  Electronic  Data 
Processing  410.241 

Principles  and  Practices  of 
Teaching  Office  Practice 
and  Secretarial  Subjects 

410.423 

Organization  and  Supervision 
of  a Commercial  Department 
410.453 


If  an  applicant  receives  credits  for  courses  taken  at  university 
or  in  the  four-year  Business  and  Commerce  secondary  school 
for  more  than  half  the  required  Intermediate  Parts  I and  II  and 
Specialist  certificate  courses,  he  may  select  the  Specialist  pro- 
gramme as  one  option  only. 


scription  of 
siness  and 
mmerce 
urses 


410.2 

410.2 


410.101  Typewriting  Techniques  and  Practices 
Development  of  a basic  facility  in  typing  . . . application  of  this 
skill  to  letters  and  business  forms. 

410.102  Typewriting  Techniques  (1  hour) 

Introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  touch  typing  . . . familiari- 
zation with  keyboard  and  typing  problems.  (Less  basic  skill  is 
required  than  in  410.101.) 

410.103  Principles  and  Practices  of  Teaching  Typing  (2  hours) 
Problems  of  teaching  typewriting  in  Grades  9 and  10. 

410.111  Bookkeeping  (2  hours) 

Introduction  to  accounting  . . . covering  journalizing  . . . posting 
accounts  . . . statements  . . . special  journals  . . . closing  the 
books,  etc. 


Details  of  Courses  in  Programmes 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Education 
Degree  and  to  the  Interim  High  School 
Assistant's  Certificate  and 
Additional  Certificates 


410.113  Principles  and  Practices  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping 
(2  hours) 

Problems  of  teaching  bookkeeping  in  Grades  10  and  11. 

410.121  Shorthand  Theory  (2  hours) 

Theory  and  application  of  Pitman  shorthand 
410.123  Principles  and  Practices  of  Teaching  Shorthand 
(2  hours) 

Methods,  approaches  and  practices  in  the  teaching  of  elemen 
shorthand. 

410.131  Retail  Merchandising  (2  hours) 

Fundamental  principles  of  selling  as  it  pertains  to  retail  orgar 
tions. 

410.133  Principles  and  Practices  of  Teaching  Merchandising 
(2  hours) 

Principles  of  the  teaching  of  retail  merchandising  illustrates 
involving  the  student  teacher  in  the  methods  of  preser; 
merchandising. 

410.141  Introduction  to  Data  Processing  (2  hours) 

Survey  of  the  field  of  data  processing  and  the  equipment  use 
410.143  Principles  and  Practices  of  Teaching  Data  Processing 
(2  hours) 

Presentation  and  discussion  of  current  methods  of  teaching  >i 
processing  and  computer  programming. 

410.153  The  Principles  and  Practices  of  Teaching  Business 
(2  hours) 

Discussion  of  development,  aims,  equipment  and  method: il 
teaching  business  subjects. 

410.201  Business  Machines  (2  hours) 

Development  of  a basic  facility  in  the  use  of  common  busiu 
machines. 

410.202  Machine  Mathematics  (2  hours) 

Study  of  the  mathematical  problems  of  business  and  their  i 
version  to  such  a form  that  they  can  be  adapted  to  solution 
business  machines. 

410.204  Business  Law 

Study  of  the  basic  law  required  for  the  secondary  school 
course  . . . contracts  . . . negotiable  instruments  . . . empl; 
and  employee  . . . principal  and  agent . . . bailments,  etc. 

41 0.205  Business  Finance 

Study  of  business  and  government  financing  as  an  introductk 
the  building  of  an  investment  programme. 

410.221  Shorthand  Practice  (2  hours) 

Development  and  application  of  skill  in  Pitman  shorthand 
transcription. 

410.222  Office  Practice  (2  hours) 
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Study  of  practices  and  procedures  followed  in  the  modern  office. 

410.224  Office  Procedures  (2  hours) 

The  teaching  of  advanced  stenographic  techniques  and  the 
organization  of  business. 

41 0.225  Business  Correspondence 

Composition,  language  and  letter  writing  for  Grades  11  and  12 
pupils. 

410.231  Business  Organization  and  Management  (1  hour) 

Survey  of  the  functional  areas  of  business  . . . manufacturing  . . . 
purchasing  . . . marketing  . . . finance  and  personnel  for  various 
types  of  organizations  and  government. 

410.232  Economics  of  Distribution 

Introduction  of  fundamentals  of  marketing  . . . production  for 
distribution  . . . gross  national  product  and  distribution  in  a 
socialist  or  communist  state. 

41 0.234  Consumer  Principles  and  Practices 

Study  of  money  and  consumer  prices  . . . consumer  credit  . . . 

family  budget,  etc. 

410.241  Principles  of  Electronic  Data  Processing  (2  hours) 
Introduction  to  computer  concepts  and  the  stored  programme. 

410.311  Accounting  I 

Accounting  theory  for  department,  vouchers,  manufacturing  and 
costing. 

410.321  Electronic  Data  Processing  I 

The  computer  as  a business  tool  . . . flow  charting  procedures 
. . . computer  concepts  . . . data  flow  . . . solution  of  business 
problems. 

41 0.331  Marketing  I 

Process  of  marketing,  merchandise  knowledge,  salesmanship, 
etc.,  as  outlined  for  the  Grade  11  secondary  school  course. 

410.341  Secretarial  I 

Theory  and  application  of  Pitman  shorthand.  Dictation  to  a speed 
of  70  words  per  minute  and  transcription  of  35  words  per  minute 
is  required. 

410.411  Accounting  II 

Continuation  of  Accounting  I including  work  on  partnerships, 
corporations,  bonds,  reserves,  and  interpretation  of  financial 
statements. 

410.421  Secretarial  II 

Advanced  Pitman  shorthand  and  secretarial  techniques.  Dictation 
at  80  words  per  minute  and  transcription  at  40  words  per  minute 
is  required. 


Details  of  Courses  in  Programmes 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Education 
Degree  and  to  the  Interim  High  School 
Assistant’s  Certificate  and 
Additional  Certificates 


410.431  Marketing  II 

Continuation  of  Marketing  I,  as  outlined  for  the  Grade  12  cour 
secondary  schools. 

410.441  Electronic  Data  Processing  II 

The  need  for  “Man-machine-communications”  . . . understand 
of  computer  systems  as  a file  processor. 

410.413  Principles  and  Practices  of  Teaching  Accounting 
(1  hour) 

Discussion  of  the  methods  of  teaching  accounting. 

410.423  Principles  and  Practices  of  Teaching  Office  Practice  < 
Secretarial  Subjects  (1  hour) 

Advanced  stenographic  and  secretarial  techniques  and  practi 
including  the  organization  and  operation  of  modern  office  pr 
tices  and  procedures. 

410.433  Principles  and  Practices  of  Teaching  Marketing 
(1  hour) 

Advanced  principles  of  teaching  marketing.  The  course  is  pracl; 
oriented  with  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  individual. 

410.443  Principles  and  Practices  of  Teaching  Electronic  £ 
Processing  (1  hour) 

Presentation  and  discussion  of  teaching  computer  concepts 
programming  for  total  information  processing. 

410.453  Organization  and  Supervision  of  a Business  and  C> 
merce  Department  (1  hour) 

Study  of  the  problems  that  confront  the  Director  of  a Business  ;il 
Commerce  Department  and  the  beginning  teacher. 

Note:  For  information  regarding  Business  and  Commerce  couri 
write  to  the  Director,  Business  and  Commerce  Department,  s 
College  of  Education. 


45.  Economics  412  Economics  (4  hours) 

Purpose  of  teaching  Economics  and  its  position  in  seconc 
school  programmes  . . . organization  of  courses  . . . teacf 
methods  and  special  devices  . . . examinations  and  testing. 

512  Seminar  in  Economics  (1  hour) 

For  Type  A candidates  in  Economics. 

Place  of  Economics  in  the  secondary  school  curriculum  . . . Vc| 
of  the  subject  . . . goals  of  the  teacher  . . . suitable  teacf 
methods  . . . use  of  graphs,  charts  and  individual  reports 
analysis  and  planning  of  the  Grade  13  course  . . . resoi 
materials  in  books,  newspapers,  business  and  government  repc 
etc.  . . . audio-visual  aids  . . . history  of  Economics  . . . sch< 
of  economics  thought . . . examinations. 


414  Educational  Psychology 

414.1  Introduction  to  Educational  Psychology.  For  students  with  no 
undergraduate  courses  in  Psychology.  Provides  an  overview  of  the 
areas  in  Psychology  which  are  related  to  education  and  the  im- 
provement of  instruction  in  the  classroom  . . . how  individual  dif- 
ferences in  the  growth  and  development  of  adolescents  affects 
learning  . . . what  research  has  discovered  about  motivating 
adolescents  and  improving  their  thinking  abilities  . . . methods  of 
evaluating  school  achievement.  (2  hours) 

414.2  Adolescence  and  its  Problems.  The  adolescent  period  . . . 
adolescent  needs  and  processes  of  adjustment . . . the  adolescent 
and  social  class  . . . adolescent-adult  relationships  . . . the  adoles- 
cent and  his  peer  group  . . . physical  development  . . . intellectual 
development  . . . development  of  interests,  attitudes  and  values 
. . . heterosexual  development  of  adolescents  . . . adolescent  dis- 
ciplinary problems  . . . adolescent  delinquency.  (2  hours) 

414.3  Teaching  — an  Inter-personal  Process.  The  teacher  as 
partner  in  an  inter-personal  learning  process  . . . fncreased  aware- 
ness and  insight  about  forces  operating  in  groups  . . . how  one’s 
own  behaviour  affects  group  productivity  . . . application  of  theory 
to  development  of  innovative  plans  for  better  classroom  teaching 
using  large  and  small  groups.  (2  hours) 

417  English  (3  hours) 

Literature: 

Values  inherent  in  the  study  of  good  literature  . . . basic  ap- 
proaches . . . various  methods  of  presenting  such  literary  forms 
as  the  poem,  the  drama,  the  essay,  the  short  story,  and  the  novel 
. . . the  choosing  of  suitable  text-books  for  pupils  of  different 
abilities  and  grades  . . . planning  the  course  of  study  . . . setting 
and  marking  examination  papers  . . . oral  and  supplementary  read- 
ing ..  . problems  related  to  the  teaching  of  English  literature. 

Composition: 

The  basic  aim  in  teaching  composition  . . . place  and  treatment 
of  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic  and  word  study  in  the  teaching  of 
composition  . . . principles  to  be  followed  in  arranging  courses 
. . . studying  models  . . . assigning,  planning,  evaluating  and 
correcting  compositions  . . . improving  the  pupil’s  oral  English 
. . . conducting  class  discussions  . . . problems  related  to  the 
teaching  of  English  composition. 

Media: 

The  basic  aim  in  treating  mass  media  . . . objectives  . . . cate- 
gories . . . procedures. 

Electives: 

Creative  thinking  . . . developmental  reading  . . . creative  drama 
. . . screen  education  . . . group  dynamics  . . . creative  writing 
. . . mass  media  . . . psycho-linguistics. 


Details  of  Courses  in  Programmes 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Education 
Degree  and  to  the  Interim  High  School 
Assistant’s  Certificate  and 
Additional  Certificates 


517  Seminar  in  English  (2  hours)  . 

For  Type  A candidates  in  English  and,  in  part,  English  and  Drar 
English  and  French,  English  and  German,  English  and  Histc 
English  and  Latin,  English  and  Russian,  English  and  Spanish,  i 
Teaching  and  discussion  of  selected  topics  ...  the  Engl 
specialist  ...  the  Head  of  the  Department  . . . new  metht 
. . . sequential  programming  . . . thematic  study  . . . comparat 
techniques  . . . enrichment  . . . acceleration  ...  the  slow  lear 
. . . educational  television  ...  the  new  grammar  . . . works 
translation  . . . remedial  and  developmental  reading  . . . advant! 
and  general  courses  . . . mass  media  . . . creative  thought  . 
creative  writing  . . . professional  development  ...  the  ungraij 
school  ...  the  future  of  English  studies. 

48.  Geography  418  Geography  (4  hours) 

Listed  below  are  a number  of  Geography  courses  designee i 
give  a degree  of  flexibility  in  the  preparation  of  Geogra|i 
teachers.  This  professional  course  has  been  designed  to  meet; 
demand  for  professionally  trained  people  who  are  either 

(i)  graduate  Geographers  (Type  A candidates) 

(ii)  other  University  graduates  (Type  B candidates) 

and  who  will  proceed  on  a career  in  education,  either  ai 
specialist  teacher  of  Geography,  or  as  one  who  wishes  to  tei 
Geography  together  with  other  subjects.  The  Head  of  the  Dep- 
ment  will  assign  two  or  more  of  the  courses  for  each  Candidas 
programme,  recognizing  the  candidate’s  background,  inters 
and  aspirations.  Because  the  department  uses  a team  appro; i, 
two  or  more  members  of  staff  may  be  concerned  with  each  coui. 

418.1  Geography  — Orientation 

The  scope  of  the  role  of  the  Geography  teacher. 

418.2  Geography  — Curriculum  Planning 

Recognition  of  a curriculum  framework  as  a general  corj 
within  which  the  strategy  of  obtaining  educational  objectives 
classroom  practice  may  be  discussed  . . . examination  of  cous 
of  study  in  order  to  identify  and  evaluate  their  components 
relation  to  the  principles  of  curriculum  design. 

418.3  Geography  — Instructional  Techniques  and  Procedures 
Recognition,  analysis  and  construction  of  learning  situatior 
order  to  understand  how  educational  objectives  in  Geogr; 
are  achieved  . . . study  of  various  resource  materials,  teac 
procedures  and  techniques  which  facilitate  the  achievemer 
such  objectives  . . . investigation  and  construction  of  objec 
and  the  development  of  units  of  study  as  an  organizing  strut 
within  which  effective  instruction  and  learning  take  place. 

418.4  Geography  — Educational  Measurement  and  Evaluatio 
A study  of  ways  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  learning 
perience. 
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418.5  Geography  — Field  Studies 

Integration  of  the  objectives  and  techniques  of  “landscape” 
study. 

Geography  — Practice  Teaching 

A clinical  observation  of  the  teaching-learning  process  ...  an 
expression  of  philosophy,  techniques  and  procedures  in  the 
classroom  and  in  the  field. 

416.5  Geography  — Elementary  School 

A programme  based  on  the  second,  third  and  fifth  Geography 
courses  outlined  above. 

518  Seminar  in  Geography  (3  hours) 

For  Type  A candidates  in  Geography. 

Candidates  will  meet  as  a special  class  in  a programme  con- 
cerned with  the  Geography  course  outlined  above  . . . additional 
research  projects  and  problems  related  to  specialization  in 
Geography  teaching  at  all  levels. 

Geology 


520  Seminar  in  Geology  (3  hours) 

For  Type  A candidates  in  Geology.  (These  candidates  are  advised 
to  select  Geography  and  Science  as  options  in  the  High  School 
Assistants’  Programme,  Type  B.) 

Teaching  and  discussion  of  the  Geology  curriculum  . . . develop- 
ment and  analysis  of  some  of  the  difficult  topics  by  means  of 
original  research  and  subsequent  reports  . . . experimental  treat- 
ment of  the  work  . . . field  exercises  . . . use  of  texts,  manuals, 
maps  and  teaching  aids  . . . measurement  and  evaluation  . . . 
organization  and  timing  of  a course  of  study  in  Geology  and 
Mineralogy  . . . discussion  of  appropriate  teaching  methods  and 
procedures. 

518/20  Seminar  in  Geography  and  Geology  (3  hours) 

For  Type  A candidates  in  Geography  and  Geology. 

Contents  and  methodology  of  the  prescribed  courses  in  Grades 
11,12  and  13.  Additional  details  of  the  seminar  are  included  in 
prescriptions  for  Geography  and  Geology  above. 


420  Geology  (4  hours) 

Value  and  objectives  of  a Geology  course  in  the  Ontario  secon- 
dary school  curriculum:  Four-Year  Programme  . . . investigation 
and  study  of  appropriate  teaching  methods  . . . procedures  and 
curriculum  organization  . . . use  and  value  of  maps,  equipment, 
teaching  aids,  books  and  field  exercises  for  secondary  school 
Geology. 


Details  of  Courses  in  Programmes 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Education 
Degree  and  to  the  Interim  High  School 
Assistant’s  Certificate  and 
Additional  Certificates 


50.  Guidance  422  Guidance  (6  hours) 

Introduction  to  Guidance  . . . assembling  information  about  pu , 
. . . assembling,  organizing,  preparing  and  making  availc > 
occupational,  industrial,  educational,  recreational  and  other  injj 
mation  related  to  guidance  . . . interviewing  procedures  . 
teaching  of  group  guidance  (careers)  . . . duties  of  a junior  pai- 
ipant  in  the  school  guidance  programme  . . . field  trips. 


51.  History 


52.  History  and 
Philosophy  of 
Education 


424  History  (3  hours) 

Position  of  History  in  the  high  school  curriculum  . . . the  “u? 
of  History  and  the  aims  of  the  teacher  . . . principles  of  selecj: 
content  and  various  methods  of  organizing  . . . classroom  methil 
such  as  question-development,  lecture,  supervised  work,  so<  ■ 
ized  techniques,  Fenton’s  enquiry  method,  classroom  groups,  r 
playing,  audio-visual  lessons,  team-teaching,  etc.  . . . prescrii 
sections  of  academic  work  for  illustrative  use  . . . the  teachin 
Four-Year  classes  . . . Two-Year  students  . . . enrichment  for  gi 
students  . . . History  in  the  ungraded  school  . . . standards 
examinations  . . . the  case  for  social  studies  . . . the  impact  of 
Hall-Dennis  Report  . . . the  other  social  sciences  in  relatioi 
History  teaching  . . . the  planning  of  curriculum  . . . resources. 

524  Seminars  and  Lectures  in  History  (2  hours) 

For  Type  A candidates  in  History  and  in  English  and  History. 
This  course  includes  the  essential  content  of  History  424,  i 
the  following: 

Studies  in  the  philosophy  of  History  and  approaches  to  His 
teaching  . . . interpretations  of  history  . . . history  as  a sc 
science  and  as  a humanistic  subject  . . . controversy  and  i 
in  history  ...  the  contribution  of  the  social  scientist  to  his; 
...  the  use  of  documents  ...  an  appraisal  of  enquiry  techniq; 
case-history  studies,  the  Harvard  unit  series,  etc.  ...  the  ro! 
the  History  Specialist  ...  the  maintenance  and  improvemeil 
scholarship  . . . problems  and  current  trends  in  the  teachin 
History. 

426  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education 

1 . Comparative  Education.  Much  of  the  content  of  this  course 
be  determined  by  the  interests  of  students  enrolling  for  i 
general  terms  it  may  be  concerned  with  methods  in  compar; 
education,  with  certain  distinctive  features  in  the  educati; 
systems  of  Canada  and  other  leading  countries  in  the  wesi 
world,  and  with  trends  towards  international  cooperation  in 
cation.  (2  hours) 

2.  Doctrines  of  the  Great  Educators.  This  course  provides  op 
tunity  to  learn  something  about  what  a few  of  the  great  thinke 
the  past  had  to  say  about  education  and  what  were  the  princ 
of  a few  of  the  great  school  teachers.  The  underlying  purp 
are  to  seek  to  recognize  the  sources  of  influence  in  the  devt; 
ment  of  education  in  Ontario,  and  to  acquire  an  intelligent  ur 
standing  of  current  developments  in  education.  (2  hours) 


3.  Ethics  and  Education.  An  examination  in  some  depth  of 
selected  problems  of  an  ethical  nature  encountered  by  the  teacher 
in  the  classroom,  the  school,  and  the  community.  Problems  to  be 
considered  will  be  selected  not  only  on  grounds  of  general 
ethical  interest,  but  also  with  the  specific  professional  needs  of 
the  teacher  in  mind.  (2  hours) 

4.  Existentialism,  Analysis,  and  Education*.  In  this  course,  the 
impact  of  modern  philosophy  upon  current  educational  theory 
will  be  examined.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  uncover  some  of  the 
new  directions  educational  thought  and  practice  may  take  as  the 
full  force  of  these  movements  reaches  the  schools.  Another  pur- 
pose of  the  course  will  be  to  help  beginning  teachers  to  acquire  a 
clearer  understanding  of  concepts  and  issues  which  are  frequently 
misinterpreted  by  educators  as  well  as  by  the  mass  media. 
(2  hours) 

5.  Progressive  Education  in  Theory  and  Practice.  An  analysis  and 
discussion  of  progressive  theories  and  practices  over  the  past 
two  hundred  years,  with  special  reference  to  the  ideas  of  Rous- 
seau, Dewey,  and  Ontario’s  Hall-Dennis  Report,  for  the  purpose, 
in  the  main,  of  inducing  beginning  teachers  to  search  constantly 
for  meaning  in  such  familiar  learning  concepts  as  interest, 
activity,  discovery,  assimilation,  freedom,  authority,  natural 
growth,  creativity,  continuous  progress.  (2  hours) 

6.  School  and  Society.  This  course  will  involve  a consideration  of 
such  problems  as  socio-cultural  influences  on  educational 
achievement,  value  conflicts  (between  generations  and  among 
socio-economic  classes),  and  the  conflicting  functions  of  the 
school  as  an  institution  for  transmitting  the  cultural  heritage  as 
well  as  criticizing  it.  An  analysis  of  these  problems  will  uncover 
such  issues  of  current  concern  to  schools  and  teachers  as  “the 
generation  gap’’,  “educational  control”,  “student  power”.  (2  hours) 

7.  Theories  of  Knowledge  and  Teaching*.  This  elective  will  at- 
tempt to  develop  a general  understanding  of  some  key  concepts 
in  the  theory  of  knowledge  in  order  to  provide  the  student  with  a 
better  grasp  of  educational  problems.  The  concepts  to  be  con- 
sidered will  include  scientific  method,  unity  of  knowledge,  Veste- 
han,  definition,  description,  explanation,  and  discovery.  (2  hours) 
*only  for  candidates  with  sufficient  academic  prerequisites 


428.1  Home  Economics  (10  hours) 

Part  I of  the  programme  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate: 
Principles  underlying  topics  suggested  for  Grades  9 and  10  in 
Curriculum  1:6,  Home  Economics  Intermediate  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  Education  . . . applied  methods  and  problems. 


Details  of  Courses  in  Programmes 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Education 
Degree  and  to  the  Interim  High  School 
Assistant’s  Certificate  and 
Additional  Certificates 


54.  Home 
Economics 

Programme  for 
the  Intermediate 
Certificate 


428.2  Home  Economics  (6  hours) 

The  development  of  Home  Economics  in  Ontario  school; 
present  trends,  values,  aims  . . . responsibilities  of  the 
Economics  teacher  for  curricular  and  extra-curricular 
grammes. 

Curricula:  materials,  procedures,  content. 

Teaching  methods  and  techniques  currently  applied  in  this 
Evaluation:  objectives  and  materials. 

The  Home  Economics  classroom  . . . selection,  arrangemer 
care  of  furnishings  and  equipment. 

Records,  budgets,  regulations. 


528  Seminars  in  Home  Economics  (4  hours) 

For  Type  A candidates  in  Home  Economics. 

A study  of  Home  Economics  education  as  it  relates  to  the  ij 
dian  family,  with  emphasis  on  readings  in  current  literatur 
discussions  on  basic  problems  of  Home  Economics  teai 
Students  will  become  familiar  with  resource  materials,  with 
expressed  by  outstanding  workers  in  the  field,  and  will  de 
a strong  philosophy  needed  for  potential  leadership. 


55.  Industrial  Arts 


430  Industrial  Arts  (3  hours) 

A programme  which  admits  to  the  sequence  leading  to  the 
mediate  Certificate  in  Industrial  Arts. 

Problems  presented  to  develop  creative  abilities,  experiment 
hand  and  machine  skills  needed  in  the  production  of  usefi 
well  designed  articles.  Theory  and  practice  in  drafting  . . 
working  . . . sheet  and  metal  work  . . . machine  shop  practic 
electricity  . . . welding. 

Method  of  instruction  . . . class  organization  of  the  general phem 
. . . philosophy  of  teaching.  Additional  practice  teaching  in 
trial  Arts  is  provided. 


onto  C 


56.  Latin  and  Greek 


432  Latin  and  Greek  (5  hours  in  Latin,  3 hours  in  Greek) 

An  examination  of  methods  in  various  aspects  of  the  teach 
Latin  and  Greek,  including:  oral  reading  of  prose  (Caesar, 
Nepos)  and  poetry  (Virgil,  Ovid)  . . . morphology  . . . gramm; 
syntax  . . . derivation  . . . audio-visual  aids  and  interest  d( 
. . . historical  background  of  prescribed  authors. 


532  Seminar  in  Classics  (2  hours) 

For  Type  A candidates  in  Classics,  Latin,  Latin  and  Greef 
in  part,  Latin  and  French,  English  and  Latin,  and  Latin  and  I 
An  examination  of  methods  applicable  to  the  prescribed  cc 
in  Grade  13  Latin  and  Greek  authors  for  the  current  year 
ing  a study  of  adequate  translation  and  of  literary  appreciat 
the  prescribed  passages  . . . the  philosophy  of  Horace 
Hexameter,  Elegiac,  Sapphic  and  Alcaic  metres. 
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434  Mathematics  (5  hours) 

A consideration  of  the  place  of  Mathematics  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education  . . . modern  trends  in  Mathematics  and 
implications  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  . . . history 
and  development  of  Mathematics  . . . foundations  of  algebra  and 
geometry  . . . fundamental  concepts  of  logic  . . . methods  of  pre- 
senting topics  of  the  school  programme,  Grade  1 through  Grade 
12  . . . classroom  procedure  and  methods  designed  to  obtain 
maximum  student  participation  in  the  discovery  and  development 
of  mathematical  concepts  . . . individual,  small  group  and  large 
group  participation  methods  . . . place  of  visual  aids  in  the  Mathe- 
matics classroom  . . . testing  and  evaluation  . . . the  Mathematics 
of  the  Four-Year  Programmes  . . . special  methods  in  teaching 
terminal  classes  and  classes  of  gifted  pupils. 

534  Seminar  in  Mathematics  (4  hours) 

For  Type  A candidates  in  Mathematics  and,  in  part,  Mathematics 
and  Physics. 

A consideration  of  secondary  school  Mathematics  from  an  ad- 
vanced point  of  view  . . . methods  of  presenting  topics  of  the 
secondary  school  Mathematics  programme  with  particular  em- 
phasis at  the  Grade  13  level  . . . developments  in  Mathematics 
and  the  implications  for  senior  secondary  school  Mathematics 
programmes  . . . curriculum  development  . . . organization  and 
administration  of  the  secondary  school  Mathematics  department. 


Note: 

One  University  of  Toronto  course  in  Mathematics  is  offered  to 
provide  particular  background  pertinent  to  the  teaching  of  second- 
ary school  Mathematics.  This  course  carries  3 credits  toward 
certificate  upgrading. 

Mathematics  303 

An  introduction  to  higher  Mathematics  including  a study  of  some 
secondary  school  topics  from  an  advanced  point  of  view.  This 
course  is  open  to  students  having  at  least  12  credits  in  university 
Mathematics. 


436  Modern  Languages  (4  units  per  language) 

Note:  The  student  should  be  fully  aware  that  the  major  portion  of 
the  lecturing  is  done  in  the  target  language,  and  that  he  is  ex- 
pected to  practice-teach  using  only  the  foreign  language  as  a 
medium  of  communication. 

Methodolgy: 

Current  aims;  specific  objectives  at  secondary  and  (where  per- 
tinent) primary  levels;  curricula;  materials. 

Procedures;  specific  techniques  in  audiolingual  presentation;  the 
written  language;  vocabulary  acquisition;  inductive  approach  to 
language  generalizations;  teaching  literature. 

Lesson  planning  (initial,  series,  review). 


Details  of  Courses  in  Programmes 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Education 
Degree  and  to  the  Interim  High  School 
Assistant’s  Certificate  and 
Additional  Certificates 


Tests  and  examinations,  both  oral  and  written;  administnl 
marking. 

Applied  Phonology: 

Description  of  the  sounds;  intonation;  accent;  discrimination 
production  on  the  part  of  the  learner;  standards  of  phonemic 
phonetic  accuracy  (where  pertinent);  remedial  drills;  error  d 
tion  by  the  teacher;  counselling  techniques  and  practice. 
Conversation: 

Free  and  guided  discussions;  leadership  practice. 

Language  Practice: 

Current  usage,  emphasizing  the  spoken  language;  labor 
drills  with  pedagogical  bias;  testing  programme.  (Additional 
oratory  time  may  be  required  of  those  in  need  of  remedial  wc 

536  Seminars  in  Modern  Languages  (2  units  per  field) 

For  Type  A candidates  in  French,  French  and  German,  French 
Italian,  French  and  Russian,  French  and  Spanish,  and,  in  n 
Latin  and  French,  Latin  and  Italian,  English  and  French,  Ensl 
and  German,  English  and  Spanish,  English  and  Russian,  and 
and  Spanish. 

Study  in  depth  at  all  levels,  as  outlined  in  the  Courses  of  Stud} 
Curricula  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education;  stres: 
methods  of  presenting  work  at  the  Grade  13  level. 

For  Type  A candidates  in  French 

Selected  topics,  such  as  linguistics,  reference  works,  leai.  . 
theory,  curriculum,  resource  materials,  course  organize  s 
leadership,  language  laboratory  hardware. 


60.  Music, 
Instrumental, 

Part  1 of  the 
Programme  for  the 
Intermediate 
Certificate 


438  Music,  Instrumental  (6  hours) 

Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training: 

As  in  Section  61 . 

Technical  Training: 

Fundamentals  of  tone  production  and  basic  fingering  ir 
families  of  instruments  . . . playing  scales,  diatonic  and  chron 
. . . simple  melodies  . . . reading  orchestral  scores  of  elemeij 
range  . . . construction  and  care  of  all  types  of  instruments. 
Conducting: 

Patterns  of  common  metres  . . . special  problems  of  condud 
in  instrumental  groups. 

Methods: 

General  principles  of  organization  and  instruction  of  instrurm 
classes  . . . special  methods  of  class  teaching  for  strings 
band  classes. 

This  is  a practical  course  with  the  emphasis  laid  on  two  esse 
points:  individual  mastery  of  instruments  and  methods  of  c 
teaching. 


538  Seminar  in  Instrumental  Music  (3  hours) 
For  Type  A candidates  in  Music. 
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Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training: 

As  in  Section  61. 

The  Orchestra  and  the  Band: 

Orchestral  playing  organization,  conducting,  testing  . . . selection 
of  music  for  Grades  9 to  13  class  study  for  orchestras  and  bands 
of  secondary  school  calibre,  and  for  public  performances  and 
festivals. 

Conducting: 

Practice  in  conducting  school  chorus,  assemblies,  and  operettas 
....  advanced  problems. 

Arranging: 

Transposition  for  all  instruments  . . . transcription  and  arranging 
of  selections  from  piano  score  for  full  orchestra  or  band. 

Methods: 

Advanced  study  of  topics  in  the  Intermediate,  Part  I course.  Class 
instruction  of  instrumental  classes,  beginners’  and  advanced 
classes,  with  all  types  of  instruments. 


440  Music,  Vocal  (5  hours) 

Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training: 

The  tonic  sol-fa  system  . . . sight  reading  of  songs  based  on 
the  theory  for  Grades  9 and  10  . . . singing  of  major  and  minor 
scales  (all  forms)  . . . writing  of  simple  exercises  from  dictation 
. . . detection  of  errors  in  the  performance  of  unison  songs. 

Vocal  Training  and'Song  Material: 

The  adolescent  voice  . . . choral  singing  . . . tone  production, 
intonation,  diction  and  breath  control  . . . blending  of  voices  in 
part  singing  . . . interpretation  . . . analysis  of  song  material  for 
Grades  9 and  10. 

Conducting: 

Patterns  of  common  metres  . . . special  problems  . . . attack  and 
release,  incomplete  bars,  expression,  use  of  the  left  hand. 
Rudiments  of  Music: 

Notation  (notes,  rests,  clefts)  . . . intervals  and  their  inversion 
. . . metre  and  rhythm  . . . scales  (diatonic  and  chromatic)  . . . 
transposition  . . . music  terms,  abbreviations  and  ornaments  . . . 
triads  and  their  inversions  . . . dominant  seventh  chords  and 
their  inversions  . . . cadences  . . . principles  of  simple  four-part 
vocal  writing. 

Music  Appreciation: 

Teaching  of  topics  prescribed  for  Grades  9 and  10  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Programme  of  Studies  . . . use  of  pocket  scores 
. . . analysis  of  selected  orchestral  and  choral  works. 

Methods: 

General  principles  of  organization  and  instruction  of  choral 
classes  . . . philosophies  of  music  education  . . . analysis  of  the 
course  for  Grades  9 and  10  . . . voice  testing  . . . teaching  of  rote 
songs,  reading  songs,  part  songs,  and  theory  . . . use  of  piano 


Details  of  Courses  in  Programmes 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Education 
Degree  and  to  the  Interim  High  School 
Assistant’s  Certificate  and 
Additional  Certificates 


. . . integration  of  music  with  other  subjects  . . . elementary 
ing  and  transposition  for  instruments. 

540  Seminar  in  Vocal  Music  (3  hours) 

For  Type  A candidates  in  Music. 

Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training: 

Sight  reading  of  songs  based  on  the  theory  prescribed  for  Gn 
9 to  13  . . . singing  of  major  scales  from  any  note  in  the  sce;| 
its  octave  . . . singing  of  intervals  contained  in  the  major i 
minor  scales  (all  forms)  . . . writing  of  exercises  from  dictatio, 
recognition  of  diatonic  and  simple  altered  triads  and  se1 
chords  . . . detection  of  errors  in  the  performance  of  morti 
vanced  part  songs.  j 

Voice  Training  and  Song  Material: 

Advanced  study  of  topics  listed  in  Part  I of  the  Interme 
Course  through  choral  works  . . . unaccompanied  singing 
modern  theories  of  voice  training  ...  the  teaching  of  sp 
classes  in  voice  training  . . . selection  of  song,  choral 
operatic  material  for  senior  classes  . . . public  performances! 
festivals. 

Conducting: 

Practice  in  conducting  schools  choirs,  assemblies  and  opet 
. . . advanced  problems  . . . changes  of  metre,  contrap 
works,  special  effects,  etc. 

Music  Appreciation: 

Teaching  of  advanced  topics  at  Grade  13  level  . . . analys 
selected  compositions  . . . selection  of  recordings  for  school 
Methods: 

Modern  theories  of  Music  education  with  application  to  all  t< 
listed  in  the  prescribed  Course  for  senior  grades. 


62.  Physical  and 
Health  Education 


442.1  Physical  and  Health  Education  (8  hours) 

Part  I of  the  Programme  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate: 

An  introductory  course  in  principles  and  practices  of  Phy 
and  Health  Education.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  methods  of  t( 
ing  the  physical  activities  and  health  materials  outlined  ir 
Courses  of  Study,  Grades  7 to  10,  of  the  Ontario  Departme 
Education. 

442.2  Physical  and  Health  Education  (4  hours) 

Part  II  of  the  Programme  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate: 

An  introduction  to  the  scientific  bases  of  Physical  and  H 
Education.  The  course  includes  methods  and  materials  for  Gr 
11  and  12  . . . scientific  principles  . . . historical  development 
introduction  to  statistical  methods  . . . programme  planning. 

442.3  Physical  and  Health  Education  (4  hours) 

Programme  for  the  Specialist  Certificate: 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  advanced  methodology  . . . philost 
and  scientific  principles  . . . organization  and  administration 
aspects  of  Physical  and  Health  Education  in  the  school  situ. 


542  Seminar  in  Physical  and  Health  Education  (10  hours) 

For  Type  A candidates  in  Physical  and  Health  Education. 

Physical  Education: 

Survey  of  materials  for  Grades  7 to  13. 

Philosophy,  principles,  teaching  methods  . . . administration  of 
the  Physical  Education  department. 

Health  Education: 

Survey  of  methods  and  materials  for  Grades  7 to  12  . . . curri- 
culum analysis. 


444  Political  Science  (4  hours) 

Aims  and  values  of  Political  Science  in  secondary  school  . . . 
the  prescribed  course  . . . teaching  organization  and  methodology 
. . . individual  assignments  . . . relationship  to  History  and  to  cur- 
rent events  . . . books,  periodicals  and  other  resource  materials 
. . . examinations  and  evaluation. 

544  Seminar  in  Political  Science  (1  hour) 

For  Type  A candidates  in  Political  Science. 

Aims  of  teaching  Political  Science  at  the  secondary  school  level 
. . . the  scope  of  the  subject  methods  of  teaching  comparative 
government  and  politics  ...  the  choice  of  materials,  their  organi- 
zation and  lesson  planning  for  the  Grade  12  course  in  World 
Politics  . . . the  Grade  10  course  in  Canadian  Government  . . . 
content  and  method  for  Four-Year  Programmes  . . . enrichment 
techniques  for  gifted  students  . . . source  materials  in  books, 
paperbacks,  periodicals,  pamphlets,  etc.  . . . techniques  of  dis- 
cussion and  the  conduct  of  meetings  . . . relationship  of  Political 
Science  to  History  and  other  secondary  school  subjects  . . . test- 
ing and  examinations  ...  the  qualities  of  a specialist  ...  the 
history  of  Political  Science  as  a study. 


446  Psychology  and  Sociology  (4  hours) 

The  value  and  objectives  of  the  secondary  school  course  “Man 
in  Society”  . . . planning  . . . methods  of  presenting  various  areas 
of  the  course  . . . demonstrations  and  discussion  of  specific 
techniques  . . . relationship  of  “Man  in  Society”  to  other  secondary 
school  subjects  and  to  Guidance. 

546  Seminar  in  Psychology  and  Sociology  (2  hours) 

For  Type  A candidates  in  Psychology  and  Sociology. 

The  seminar  concerns  itself  with  objectives,  content  and  teaching 
methods  for  certain  areas  of  the  course  “Man  in  Society”  . . . the 
role  of  the  specialist  in  the  secondary  school. 
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Details  of  Courses  in  Programmes 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Education 
Degree  and  to  the  Interim  High  School 
Assistant’s  Certificate  and 
Additional  Certificates 


65.  School 
Librarianship 


448  School  Librarianship  (12  hours)  IpitlOl 

Instruction  in  School  Media  Centre  Collection  with  partil^Qoi 
attention  to  fiction,  biography,  science  and  basic  reference  b 
. . . School  Media  Centre  Programme  and  Administration 
Technical  Services  (Classification  and  Cataloguing)  as  relati 
the  school  Media  Centre  needs  . . . laboratory  periods  for 
tice. 


Note: 

This  course  offers  basic  training  for  those  who  may  wisi| 
serve  as  secondary  school  librarians.  It  is  Part  I of  a two 
programme  leading  to  the  Intermediate  Certificate  in  S( 
Librarianship.  The  course  cannot  be  completed  during  the 
Year  High  School  Assistants’  Programme  but  requires  a si 
quent  summer  session  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate. 


66.  Science  450  Science  (3  hours) 

The  aims  and  objectives  of  Science  . . . Science  curric 
design  . . . unit  planning  and  lesson  planning  ...  an  e: 
nation  of  the  various  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  Science 
a study  of  representative  portions  of  all  types  of  Science  cot 
. . . pupil  participation  . . . recognition  of  individual  pupi 
ferences  . . . the  use  of  audio-visual  aids  in  Science  tear 
. . . source  materials  ...  the  purchase,  maintenance,  anc 
of  equipment  . . . testing  and  evaluation. 

550  Seminar  in  Science  (2  hours) 

For  Type  A candidates  in  Biology  or  Chemistry  or  Physics 
in  part,  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

The  methodology  and  content  of  the  Science  programmes  i 
Senior  Division  ...  the  organization  of  the  Science  prograr 
...  the  role  of  the  specialist  teacher  and  of  the  Depart 
Head.  The  seminars  in  each  of  Biology,  Chemistry  and  Ph 
are  conducted  separately. 


67.  Th©3tr6  Arts  452  Theatre  Arts  (9  hours) 

An  introductory  course  dealing  with  the  philosophy  and  prs 
of  Drama  in  Education:  the  purposes  of  curricular  and  extrs 
ricular  drama  . . . creative  drama  . . . direction  . . . prc 
tion  . . . group  projects  . . . planning  developmental 
grammes  ...  the  mass  media. 

552  Seminar  in  Drama  (2  hours) 

For  Type  A candidates  in  English  and  Drama. 

More  extensive  exploration  of  film,  radio  and  televisior 
dramatic  interpretation  ...  the  use  of  sound  and  video-ta| 
teaching  aids  . . . history  of  the  theatre  . . . children’s  th 
. . . multi-media  presentations. 
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■igrammes  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Education 
ejree  and  the  High  School  Assistant's  Certificate, 
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455.01  Applied  Linguistics  (2  hours) 

Study  of  different  applications  of  linguistic  theories  to  the  teach- 
ing of  French;  special  attention  to  problems  of  phonemics,  mor- 
phology, syntax  and  semantics  in  connection  with  the  data  of 
structural  linguistics.  This  course  is  open  to  any  student  of  French. 


.Additional 
ted  Courses 


455.02  Culture  and  Society  in  German  Language  Teaching 
(2  hours) 

Historical,  social  and  regional  factors  in  the  teaching  of  modern 
German;  a laboratory  approach. 
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455.03  Curriculum  Theory  and  Design:  A Research  Seminar 
(2  hours) 

Enquiry  into  the  theory  and  design  of  a curriculum  and  the 
examination  of  curriculum  projects  in  the  field  of  social  studies 
and  geography. 
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455.04  Current  Health  Problems  in  North  American  Society 
(2  hours) 

Survey  course  including  lectures  and  seminars  related  to  such 
health  areas  as  cardiovascular  disease,  mental  health,  air  and 
water  pollution,  consumer  health,  drugs,  and  sex  education. 

455.05  Educational  Data  Systems  (2  hours) 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  a background  in  Educational 
Data  Systems  for  teachers.  Emphasis  is  on  the  use  of  the  com- 
puter as  a problem  solving  tool.  Topics  to  be  covered  include 
Computer  Assistance  Instruction,  Test  Scoring,  Item  Analysis, 
Educational  Research,  and  other  student-related  areas.  Access 
to  the  computer  will  be  made  available  to  interested  teachers. 

455.06  Educational  Media  (2  hours) 

The  course  will  include  a study  of  the  basic  principles  of  communi- 
cation, and  the  use  of  the  various  media  such  as  film  projectors, 
tape  recorders  and  television  will  be  a major  part  of  the  course. 

455.07  Electronic  Aids  to  Language  Learning  (2  hours) 
Audio-video  equipment,  including  all  laboratory  types.  (This 
course,  largely  televised,  includes  practice  at  equipment  manipu- 
lation. It  pre-supposes  an  interest  in,  but  no  knowledge  of, 
electronic  aids  to  learning.  It  is  not  to  be  chosen  by  Type  A 
French  II  candidates,  whose  course  already  covers  much  of  this 
work;  otherwise,  it  is  open  to  any  foreign  modern  language 
student). 

455.08  Ethical  Theory  and  Educational  Theory  (2  hours) 

A study  of  the  relationship  between  ethical  theory  and  educa- 
tional theory  as  embodied  in  the  works  of  great  thinkers  of  the 
past.  In  this  systematic  study,  historical  sequence  will  be  pre- 
served. 


Details  of  Additional  Related  Courses  in  the 
Programmes  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Education 
Degree  and  the  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate, 
Type  B 


455.09  Environmental  Studies  in  Science  (2  hours) 

A combination  of  lectures,  seminars,  laboratory  work  and  1 
experience  is  used  to  clarify  the  purposes  and  procedures 
volved  in  environmental  studies  as  related  to  the  Science  ii 
grammes  in  Ontario  schools.  A background  that  includes  cou 
in  ecology  and  geology  is  advantageous  but  is  not  a prerequ 
for  the  course. 

455.10  Game  Theory  and  Simulation  in  Relation  to  Learning 
(2  hours) 

An  introduction  to  game  theory  and  simulation  as  an  approac 
learning. 

455.11  History  of  Education:  A Reading-Discussion  Course 
(2  hours) 

For  a course  of  this  kind  enrolment  is  limited  to  seminar  i 
portions.  Students  are  invited  to  share  the  reading  and  subseqi: 
discussion  of  selected  influential  educational  writings  by  farr  i 
or  well-known  writers,  past  and  contemporary.  The  intention  | 
learn  from  direct  sources  and  to  see  current  developments  in 
perspective. 

455.12  Introduction  to  Child  Psychology  (2  hours) 

Motivation;  why  children  learn;  physical  characteristics  and  sc' | 
behaviour;  children’s  abilities;  children  as  social  creatures;  \ 
sonality  adjustment. 

455.13  Introduction  to  Vocational  Education  (2  hours) 

Types  of  certificate,  the  admission  requirements,  history,  p 
sophy,  and  the  means  of  realizing  the  aims  of  Vocational  Ed 
tion. 

455.14  Metaphysics  and  Perception  (2  hours) 

This  seminar  course  is  primarily  intended  for  students  witl 
interest  in  Fine  Arts,  Theatre  Arts,  and  the  general  are 
creative  writing  and  mass  media  of  communication.  Problerr 
relationships  between  representation  and  reality  will  be  tre; 
and  value  theory  as  applied  to  the  visual  arts  will  be  exami 
In  general,  modern  texts  will  be  used. 

455.15  Outdoor  Education  (2  hours) 

An  interdisciplinary  approach  to  out-of-school  education. 

455.16  Principles  of  Programmed  Learning  (2  hours) 
Preparing  and  structuring  objectives;  programming  styles;  li 
and  branching;  principles  of  writing  and  revising  program 
feedback;  computer-assisted-instruction;  programme  evalus 

455.17  Principles  of  Activity  in  Physical  Education  (2  hours 
Motor  learning;  physiological  and  kinesiological  principle 
human  movement  (lecture  and  laboratory). 
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455.18  Special  Education  for  the  Disadvantaged  Learner  in  Urban 
Schools  (2  hours) 

An  introduction  to  the  scope  and  range  of  this  specialized  field 
in  education  related  to  the  needs  of  exceptional  children. 

455.19  Teaching  as  a Profession  (2  hours) 

A study  of  the  development  of  teaching  as  a profession;  the  cur- 
rent status  of  the  profession,  and  new  orientations  within  the 
North  American  context;  inter-professional  relationships. 

455.20  The  School’s  Institutional  Setting  (2  hours) 

An  analysis  of  the  school  as  a social  institution,  emphasizing  its 
relationship  to  other  social  structures  and  the  impact  of  these 
on  the  teacher  and  teaching. 

455.21  French  at  the  Elementary  School  Level  (2  hours) 

French  as  a second  language  from  the  earliest  grades  of  the 
elementary  school;  programmes;  procedures  specific  to  the  age 
level;  audio-visual  aids. 

Note:  This  course  may  be  chosen  by 

(i)  a candidate  enrolling  in  the  Elementary  School  option  as  well 
as  in  French; 

(ii)  any  candidate  proceeding  to  a Type  A certificate  in  French 
(alone  or  in  combination  with  another  Type  A field). 


-Year  Programmes  for  Certificates 
echnical  Education  and  Industrial  Arts 
k/ocational  or  Occupational  Certificates 
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Vocational 

ificates 


Candidates  with  suitable  academic  standing  and  wage-earning 
experience  may  enter  a One-Year  Programme  leading  to  a Voca- 
tional Certificate  or  an  Occupational  Certificate.  (Practical  Sub- 
jects). 


Interim  Vocational  Certificate,  Type  B 

The  basic  certificate  is  the  Interim  Vocational  Certificate,  Type 
B.  It  qualifies  the  holder  for  five  year  as  a teacher  in  the  Voca- 
tional subject  designated  on  his  certificate. 

A Permanent  Ordinary  Vocational  Certificate,  Type  B,  may  be 
requested  of  the  Department  of  Education  upon  the  completion 
of  two  years’  successful  teaching  experience  in  a secondary 
school  in  Ontario. 

Interim  Vocational  Certificate,  Type  A 

The  higher  certificate  is  the  Interim  Vocational  Certificate,  Type 
A.  It  qualifies  the  holder  for  five  years  as  a teacher  in  the 
Vocational  subject  designated  on  his  certificate. 

A permanent  Vocational  Specialist’s  Certificate,  Type  A,  may  be 
requested  of  the  Department  of  Education  upon  completion  of 
two  years’  successful  experience  in  a secondary  school  in  Ontario 
in  the  subject  designated  on  the  certificate.  The  Type  A Certificate 
may  qualify  the  holder  to  become  a Technical  Director  in  a 
secondary  school. 


I Occupational 
~ 


General 

iditions 

Admission 


Interim  Occupational  Certificate,  Type  B (Practical  Subjects) 
The  basic  certificate  is  the  Interim  Occupational  Certificate,  Type 
B (Practical  Subjects).  It  qualifies  the  holder  for  five  years  as  a 
teacher  in  Occupational  subjects. 

A Permanent  Occupational  Certificate,  Type  B (Practical  Sub- 
jects) may  be  requested  of  the  Department  of  Education  upon 
completion  of  two  years’  successful  experience  in  a secondary 
school  in  Ontario. 

Interim  Occupational  Certificate,  Type  A 

The  Higher  certificate  is  the  Interim  Occupational  Certificate, 
Type  A.  It  qualifies  the  holder  for  five  years  as  a teacher  in 
Ocupational  subjects. 

A Permanent  Occupational  Specialist’s  Certificate,  Type  A,  may 
be  requested  of  the  Department  of  Education  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  two  years’  successful  experience  in  Ontario.  This 
Certificate  may  qualify  the  holder  to  become  a Director  of  an 
Occupational  Department. 


An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  One-Year  Programme  for  Cer- 
tificates in  Technical  Education  and  Industrial  Arts  must  make 
application,  not  later  than  August  31,  to  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Technical  and  Industrial  Arts,  371  Bloor  Street 
West,  Toronto  181,  Ontario,  on  a form  to  be  obtained  from  him, 


One-Year  Programmes  for  Certificates 
in  Technical  Education  and  Industrial  Arts 
(A)  Vocational  or  Occupational  Certificates 


and  shall  submit  with  the  application,  on  forms  also  to  be ; 
plied  by  the  Director: 


A certificate  of  birth 

If  not  born  in  Canada,  the  candidate  must  submit  a certifii 
from  a competent  authority  that  he  is  a Canadian  citizen  or 
landed  immigrant  status  or  has  applied  for  Canadian  citizens 

Age  limits 

For  the  Interim  Vocational  course,  male  applicants  shall  bi 
least  23  years  of  age;  female  applicants  shall  be  at  least 
years  of  age.  This  is  in  accordance  with  a Department 
Education  requirement.  See  the  Department  of  Education 
1954,  Section  11,  (i)  (c). 


72.  Requirements 
for  Admission  to 
Programme  for 
the  Interim 
Vocational 
Certificate,  Type  B 


To  this  programme  may  be  admitted  Applied  Science  gradu 
(engineers),  graduates  of  Polytechnical  Institutes  or  College 
Applied  Arts  and  Technology,  and  skilled  tradesmen. 

Engineers 

An  applicant  shall  be  the  holder  of  a degree  from  the  Fa< 
of  Applied  Science  of  an  approved  university,  and  shall  su 
statements  to  prove  not  less  than  two  years’  subsequent  ex| 
ence  in  the  field  of  his  major  subject. 


Technologists  and  Technicians 

An  applicant  shall  hold  a three-year  diploma  from  an  appri 
programme  offered  by  a Polytechnical  Institute  or  Colleg 


Applied  Arts  and  Technology,  which  requires  Ontario  Gradi  r 


standing  or  equivalent  as  one  of  the  conditions  for  admisif^ 
He  must  also  document  three  years  of  acceptable  work  'AdmiSS 


perience. 


OR 


jProgra 
I Interim 


An  applicant  shall,  while  enrolled  in  the  second  and  final  y, 
of  an  approved  regular  programme  of  a three-year  diploma  co 
offered  by  a Polytechnical  Institute  or  other  approved  instituOTCatf) 
also  enrol  at  the  College  in  the  part-time  intramural  program;^ [qa 
(September  to  May).  After  three  years  of  acceptable  wage-ear 
experience  subsequent  to  receiving  his  diploma  from  the  Insti 
he  shall  attend  a completing  seven-week  summer  programs 
professional  training  at  The  College. 


Skilled  Tradesmen 

An  applicant  is  required  to  give  evidence  of  a minimum  ac 
mic  education  of  Grade  12,  Ontario,  and  approved  Trade  T 
ing  and  Experience,  generally  seven  years. 

The  training  or  apprenticeship  required  shall  be  that  demai 
for  journeyman’s  qualifications  in  the  trade  concerned.  Sp 
training  obtained  in  an  approved  day  vocational  school  wi 
taken  into  account  in  considering  the  period  of  training 
applicant  shall  submit  statements  from  the  persons  or  tj 


under  whom  they  were  trained,  showing  the  length  of  the  train- 
ing period  and  the  nature  of  the  work. 

The  experience  required  shall  be  several  years  of  wage-earning 
journeyman  trade  experience  with  reputable  firms,  and  shall  be 
such  as  to  show  that  the  applicant  is  a skilled  craftsman,  com- 
petent in  the  main  branches  of  the  trade  concerned,  and  fami- 
liar with  its  recent  development.  The  length  of  the  journeyman 
experience  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  trade.  Documentary 
evidence  of  experience  in  the  trade  in  approved  shops  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  applicant. 

An  applicant  for  the  Interim  Occupational  Certificate,  Type  B, 
(Practical  Subjects)  shall  furnish  proof  of  wage-earning  experi- 
ence over  at  least  seven  years  and  involving  at  least  three  trade 
areas. 

In  calculating  the  total  years  of  wage-earning  experience  and/or 
training,  only  those  years  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  highest 
academic  attainment  used  in  the  calculation  can  be  credited 
unless  the  academic  programme  of  the  candidate  was  inter- 
rupted for  a number  of  years  during  which  he  was  engaged  in 
such  wage-earning  activity. 


Notes:  (1)  In  all  cases  the  name  of  the  degree,  diploma,  or 
apprenticeship  must  correspond  with  both  the  nature  of  the 
wage-earning  experience  and  the  subject  to  be  taught. 

(2)  A minimum  of  two  years  of  Canadian  wage-earning  experi- 
ence is  required. 


Requirements 
iAdmission  to 
Programme  for 
i Interim 
'national 
'-'•tificate  in 
ne  Economics 


To  this  programme,  may  be  admitted  graduates  with  satisfactory 
standing  in  the  three-year  Secondary  School  Home  Economics 
teaching  option  of  the  Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute  or  equi- 
valent. 

Wage-earning  experience  is  not  a prerequisite  for  admission  to 
this  programme. 

Notes:  (1)  Home  Economics  is  offered  in  the  One-Year  Pro- 
gramme only. 

(2)  Applicants  should  pay  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  no 
Vocational  Type  A Certificate  is  offered  in  Home  Economics. 
All  candidates  must  obtain  an  acceptable  B.A.  degree  before 
they  are  eligible  to  proceed  to  higher  certification  through  the 
H.S.A.  programme. 


One-Year  Programmes  for  Certificates 
in  Technical  Education  and  Industrial  Arts 
(A)  Vocational  or  Occupational  Certificates 


74.  Requirements 
for  Admission  to 
the  Programme  for 
the  Interim 
Vocational 
or  Occupational 
Certificate,  Type  A 


75.  Programme  for 
the  Interim 
Vocational 
or  Occupational 
Certificate,  Type  B 


the  In 
cupati 


This  programme  is  offered  to  graduates  of  a Faculty  of  App 
Science  or  a Faculty  of  Architecture  or  graduates  holding 
B.Sc.N.  from  an  approved  university  with  at  least  66%  in 
final  and  one  other  year. 


Each  candidate  shall: 

(1)  submit  evidence  of  not  less  than  two  years  of  appro 
wage-earning  experience  in  the  field  of  his  major  subject; 

(2)  be  required  to  take  the  courses  of  the  Programme  for 
Type  B Certificate,  and  to  obtain  a grading  of  66% ; 

(3)  take  additional  courses  in  the  organization,  administrate 
and  supervision  of  vocational  schools  with  special  reference 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  technical  directors,  as 
tant  principals  and  principals. 


Profess 


Note:  This  programme  is  offered  in  the  One-Year  progran 
only. 


The  programme  consists  of  three  parts: 


Educa' 

cholog 


Part  1 : 

Educational  Psychology,  Administration  and  Professional  Pi 
tice,  English,  Mathematics,  History  of  Vocational  Education,  P 
ciples  of  Teaching  and  Classroom  Management.  Technical  S 
jects:  subject  analysis,  shop  plan,  equipment  list,  yearly  bu 
course  of  study,  Practical  Laboratory. 


] Englis 


Part  II: 

Applied  Teaching  Techniques,  Observation  and  Practice  Tez 
ing.  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching  is  a programme  of  fi; 
ten  to  twelve  weeks.  The  programme  is  conducted  in  seconc 
schools,  Colleges  of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology,  and  Ryer 
Polytechnical  Institute.  Assignment  of  students  to  practice  sch< 
is  made  outside  as  well  as  within  the  area  of  Metropolitan  Toro 
Candidates  entering  the  course  must  be  able  and  willing 
accept  practice  teaching  assignments  to  those  schools  selec 
by  the  Director  and  Associate  Director  of  Practice  Teach 
Candidates  absent  from  regular  practice  teaching  weeks  may 
required  to  do  other  assignments  later  in  the  session. 


Part  III: 

Technical  Proficiency  Examination. 

Every  applicant  shall  be  required  to  pass  an  examination 
signed  to  test  his  attainments  as  a skilled  worker  in  the  sub 
concerned.  The  examination  shall  be  on  the  fundamental  p, 
ciples,  operations,  processes  and  skills  of  the  subject,  and  s 
be  in  two  parts:  written  and  practical.  In  the  practical  exci 
nation,  the  applicant  will  be  required  to  show  his  skill  in  a | 
formance  test. 


tails  of  Courses  in  the  Programme 
> the  Interim  Vocational  or 
oupational  Certificate,  Type  B 
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Note: 

In  each  case,  the  numeral  in  brackets  indicates  the  number  of 
lecture  hours  per  week. 


461  Administration  and  Professional  Practice  (1  hour) 

The  teacher’s  role  as  a professional  person  . . . responsibilities 
to  students,  to  the  school  and  to  society  . . . professional  re- 
lationships and  attitudes. 

The  teacher’s  role  in  the  administrative  framework  of  the  school 
. . . organization  of  education  systems,  provincial  and  local  . . . 
powers  and  duties  of  the  various  educational  authorities  . . . 
Education  Acts  and  Regulations  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
Special  reference  to  professional  organizations,  teacher  certifi- 
cation, curriculum,  types  of  schools,  finance. 


463  Educational  Psychology  (3  hours) 

Introduction  to  principles  of  educational  psychology  as  they  apply 
to  the  teacher  and  pupils  . . . motivation  . . . development  and 
adjustment  . . . school  discipline  . . . intelligence  and  its 
measurement  . . . learning  process  . . . mental  hygiene  . . . 
basic  principles  and  current  practices  in  Guidance. 


arly  bg 


English 


465  English  (3  hours  rhetoric) 

466  English  (1  hour  workshop) 

Rhetoric: 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  patterns  of  clear  and  effective 
writing  . . . relationship  between  thinking  and  the  composition 
process  . . . perceptive  seeing  . . . organization  of  stimuli  and 
meaningful  transmission  of  response  . . . rhetorical  considera- 
tions in  the  composition  of  sentences  and  paragraphs  . . . 
characteristics  and  techniques  of  effective  identification,  defini- 
tion, classification,  comparison  and  contrast,  illustration,  and 
three  types  of  analysis:  functional,  process  and  causal.  The 
planning,  evaluation  and  assignment  of  compositions  of  various 
types  is  a significant  part  of  this  course. 

Introduction  to  Semantic  Principles: 

Abstract  and  concrete  terms  . . . problems  in  definition  . . . 
characteristics  of  words  . . . denotation,  connotation,  language 
and  personality  . . . problems  in  verbal  communication. 

Professional  Composition  Problems: 

Layout  of  examination  papers  . . . types  of  questions  . . . com- 
position of  questions.  Also,  a brief  introduction  of  the  principles 
of  programme  composition. 


Oral  Presentation: 

Communicating  with  an  audience  . . . eliminating  self-conscious- 
ness . . . voice-improvement  . . . oral  reading  . . . phrasing  oral 


Details  of  Courses  in  the  Programme 
for  the  Interim  Vocational  or 
Occupational  Certificate,  Type  B 


questions  . . . brief  prepared  speeches  . . . evaluating  oral  p 
sentation.  . . characteristics  of  effective  lesson  presentation. 
Before  beginning  this  course,  some  formal  preparation  may 
advisable  for  candidates  who  lack  command  of  basic  Engl 
structure  and  usage. 


79.  History  of 

Vocational 

Education 


467  History  of  Vocational  Education  (1  hour) 

Brief  historical  sketch  to  show  vocational  aspects  of  educatioi 
developments  . . . contributions  of  educational  reformers,  Con 
nius,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Fellenberg,  Froebel  and  Spencer, 
relation  of  industrial  developments  to  the  need  for  industrial  e( 
cation  . . . development  of  secondary  education,  of  vocatioi 
education  . . . manual  training  movement,  the  mechanics’  in: 
tute,  the  firm  and  trade  school,  industrial  and  technical  schoc 
trade  schools  . . . part-time,  co-operative  and  apprentices! 
classes  ...  the  Ontario  educational  system. 


80.  Mathematics 


81.  Principles  of 
Teaching  and 
Classroom 
Management 


469  Mathematics  (2  hours) 

Introduction  to  mathematical  structures  involving  a review  off 
basic  number  systems  . . . fundamental  concepts  of  logic,  gra| 
ing  in  two-  and  three-dimensional  space  . . . vectors  and  th 
application  . . . study  of  relations  . . . defining  equations  a 
inequations  of  relations  . . . introduction  to  the  basic  ideas 
calculus  by  a consideration  of  velocity  and  rate  of  growth  pri 
lems  ...  a system  of  equations  and  inequations  . . . introducti 
of  linear  programming. 


Principles  of  Teaching  and  Classroom  Management 

471  Aims  and  Philosophies  of  Education  (3  hours) 

1.  Aims  of  Education 

2.  A Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives: 

a.  The  Cognitive  Domain 

b.  The  Affective  Domain 

c.  The  Psychomotor  Domain 

3.  Profile  of  an  Ideal  Teacher 

4.  Human  Relations  in  the  Classroom:  Teacher  Attitudes 

5.  Professional  Ethics 

6.  Public  Relations 

7.  The  Preparation  of  Instructional  Objectives 

8.  Evaluation  of  Teaching 

472  Applied  Teaching  Techniques  (3  hours) 

1.  Analysis  of  Formal  Lesson  Types 

2.  Lesson  Planning 

3.  The  Art  of  Questioning 

4.  Inductive  and  Deductive  Reasoning 

5.  The  Teaching  and  Learning  of  Concepts  and  Principles 

6.  The  Teaching  and  Learning  of  Skills 
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7.  Problem  Solving,  Creativity,  and  Discovery  Learning 

8.  Audio-visual  aids  in  Teaching 

9.  Individual  Instruction 

10.  Group  Dynamics  in  Teaching 

11.  Practice  Lessons 

473  Learning  (3  hours) 

1.  The  Nervous  System:  Relation  to  Learning 

2.  The  Learning  Process:  Definitions,  Theories,  and  Types  of 
Learning 

3.  Efficient  Study  Methods 

4.  The  “Laws  of  Learning” 

5.  Direct  and  Indirect  Experiences 

6.  Habits  and  Habit  Formation 

7.  Motivation 

8.  Individual  Differences 

9.  Economy  and  Techniques  of  Learning:  Making  Learning 
Efficient 

474  Organization  and  Management  (3  hours) 

1.  Routine  Duties 

2.  Tests  and  Examinations;  Construction  and  Administration 

3.  Statistical  Analysis  of  Scores 

4.  Measuring  and  Recording  Pupil  Progress 

5.  Preparation  of  Instructional  Materials:  Instruction  Aid  Sheets; 
Audio-Visual  Media 

6.  Discipline 

7.  Homework  and  Notebooks 

8.  Team  Teaching 


Technical  Subjects  (2  hours) 

479  Subject  Analysis 

480  Course  of  Study 

Study  of  the  work  of  the  skilled  craftsman  to  determine  the 
teachable  content  of  each  trade  or  calling. 

Analysis  of  the  subject  to  determine  the  skill,  and  the  trade, 
technical  and  concomitant  knowledge  of  the  skilled  worker  . . . 
selection  of  instructional  materials  and  arrangements  into  groups 
according  to  learning  difficulties  . . . selection  of  projects  to  be 
used  to  fit  the  order  of  the  course  of  study  . . . determination 
of  related  mathematics,  science,  drawing  and  auxiliary  informa- 
tion needed  in  each  project  . . . preparation  of  the  course  of 
study  . . . unit  courses. 

481  Preparation  of  a model  shop  plan 

482  Preparation  of  an  equipment  list  and  budget 


Details  of  Courses  in  the  Programme 
for  the  Interim  Vocational  or 
Occupational  Certificate,  Type  B 


Indus1 


83.  Vocational 
Home  Economics 


Note:  yindustr 

For  details  of  Principles  of  Teaching  and  Classroom  Man. 
ment,  Educational  Psychology,  Administration  and  Professii  ^ 
Practice,  History  of  Vocational  Education,  see  Details  of  Coui 
for  the  Interim  Vocational  Certificate,  Type  B.  (See  Sections 
77,  79,81) 

483  Methods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics  (10  hours) 

Philosophy  and  Techniques  of  Teaching: 

History  of  Home  Economics  in  Ontario  schools  . . . the  op 
programme  . . . Home  Economics  curriculum  related  to 
fundamental  principles,  practices  and  standards  in  home 
family  living.  Use  of  the  Ontario  Curriculum  guides  . . . plani 
lessons  and  units.  Teaching  techniques  and  instructional 
terials.  Problems  of  organization  . . . equipment,  texts 
references.  Evaluation,  records,  budgets,  regulations. 

Applied  Methods: 

Use  of  special  teaching  techniques  in  preparation  and  teacl 
of  selected  lessons  suggested  in  the  Ontario  Curriculum  gu 
in  Home  Economics.  Use  and  preparation  of  instructi  |. 
materials. 

Note: 

Candidates  in  Vocational  Home  Economics  will  be  required 
attend  provincial  schools  for  Observation  and  Practice  Teac  i 
in  Home  Economics  classes  for  ten  weeks  during  the  ses; ; 08(16(1 
Students  who  are  absent  from  regular  practice  weeks  may,-  ijg^ 
required  to  do  other  assignments  later  in  the  session.  I,  , 1 
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Admission 


Candidates  with  suitable  academic  standing  and  an  Ontario  Ele- 
mentary, High  School  Assistant’s  or  Vocational  Teaching  Certi- 
ficate may  enter  a One-Year  Programme  leading  to  an  Industrial 
Arts  Certificate. 

Interim  Intermediate  Industrial  Arts  Certificate 
The  basic  certificate  is  the  Interim  Intermediate  Industrial  Arts 
Certificate.  It  qualifies  the  holder  for  five  years  as  a full-time 
teacher  of  Industrial  Arts  in  school  grades  up  to  and  including 
Grade  10. 

A Permanent  Intermediate  Certificate  may  be  requested  of  the 
Department  of  Education  upon  completion  of  two  years’  success- 
ful experience  in  an  elementary  or  secondary  school  in  Ontario. 

Interim  Specialist  Industrial  Arts  Certificate 
The  higher  certificate  is  the  Interim  Specialist  Industrial  Arts 
Certificate.  It  qualifies  the  holder  for  five  years  as  a teacher  of 
Industrial  Arts  in  school  grades  up  to  and  including  Grade  12. 
A Permanent  Specialist  Industrial  Arts  Certificate  may  be  re- 
quested of  the  Department  of  Education  upon  the  completion  of 
two  years’  successful  experience  in  Ontario  in  Industrial  Arts 
teaching. 

The  Specialist  Certificate  may  qualify  the  holder  to  become 
Head  of  an  Industrial  Arts  Department  in  a secondary  school. 


General  Conditions  of  Admission 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  One-Year  Programme  for  Cer- 
tificates in  Technical  Education  and  Industrial  Arts  must  make 
application,  not  later  than  August  31 , to  the  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Technical  and  Industrial  Arts,  371  Bloor  Street  West, 
Toronto  181,  Ontario,  on  a form  to  be  obtained  from  him,  and  shall 
submit  with  the  application,  on  forms  also  to  be  supplied  by  the 
Director: 

A Certificate  of  Birth 

If  not  born  in  Canada,  the  candidate  must  submit  a certificate  from 
a competent  authority  that  he  is  a Canadian  citizen  or  has  landed 
immigrant  status  or  has  applied  for  Canadian  citizenship. 

Age  Limits 

For  the  Intermediate  Industrial  Arts  programme,  applicants  shall 
be  at  least  20  years  of  age. 

For  the  Specialist  Industrial  Arts  programme,  applicants  shall  be 
at  least  23  years  of  age. 


(B)  Industrial  Arts 


86.  Conditions  of 
Admission,  the 
Interim 
Intermediate 
Certificate 


An  applicant  shall  submit: 

(1)  an  Ontario  teaching  certificate,  and 

(2)  a statement  indicating  successful  completion  of  Part  I of 
Elementary  Summer  Session  in  Industrial  Arts,  with  a standirv 
at  least  66%,  or 

(3)  successful  completion  of  the  Industrial  Arts  option  of  the  h 
School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  B. 

Note: 

Every  teacher  of  Industrial  Arts  in  an  elementary  school  must  \ 
an  Elementary  School  Teacher’s  Certificate  in  addition  to  his 
dustrial  Arts  Certificate. 

If  a sufficient  number  of  applicants  apply,  a special  half-} 
course  beginning  in  January,  1970,  will  be  offered  to  those  ca 
dates  who  have  successfully  completed  Parts  I and  II  of  the  I 
mentary  Industrial  Arts  Summer  Session  and  Part  I of  the  Inc 
trial  Arts  Supervisor’s  Summer  Session  with  a standing  of  at  l( 
66%  in  the  latter.  (After  June  1969,  Parts  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  l| 
mentary  Industrial  Arts  Summer  Session  will  be  accepted.) 


87.  Conditions  of 
Admission,  the 
Interim  Specialist 
Certificate 


An  applicant  shall: 

(1)  hold  an  Intermediate  Certificate  in  Industrial  Arts;  and 

(2)  subsequently,  have  at  least  one  year  of  successful  teachini 
the  field  of  Industrial  Arts,  as  verified  by  the  regional  superint 
dent  concerned;  and 

(3)  show  evidence  of  having  obtained  not  fewer  than  seven  Gr 
13  credits  or  approved  equivalents,  including  two  in  English,  ij 
recommended  that  the  candidate  include  papers  in  Mathema 
and  Science. 


88.  Programme  for 
the  Interim 
Intermediate 
Certificate 


Industrial  Arts,  Intermediate 

Part  I:  Course  of  Study,  Equipment  List  and  Shop  Planning: 
Laboratory  Experience  — material  science  . . . design  technol 
. . . environmental  design. . . fabrication  and  production  . . . Ph 
sophy  and  Methodology  . . . Curriculum  Development . . . Hist 
of  Industrial  Arts  . . . Guidance  . . . Educational  Psychology. 

Part  II:  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching: 

Each  candidate  is  given  at  least  three  weeks  in  a practice  schi 
His  teaching  progresses  from  individual  and  group  instructior 
complete  charge  of  routine  duties  and  class  instruction.  If  p 
sible,  the  candidate  is  sent  to  the  general  shop  in  an  element 
school,  a junior  high  school,  and  a collegiate  institute. 
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487  Curriculum  Development  (1  hour) 

A study  of  the  problems  involved  in  developing  the  programme 
and  environment  for  teaching  industrial  arts.  Lecture  and  assign- 
ment. 

489  Applied  Design 

489.1  Design  Technology  (6  hours) 

Electricity  and  Electronics;  concepts,  applications  and  central 
control  of  electricity.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 

Mechanics:  Simple  machines  and  applications;  fluid  power;  basic 
physics  as  applied  to  mechanics.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 

489.2  Design  Environment  (4  hours) 

Introduction  to  basic  elements  and  principles  of  visual  aspects  of 
the  environment,  and  the  process  of  designing,  recording  and 
communication  of  ideas  in  two  and  three  dimensions.  Lecture  and 
laboratory. 

491  Fabrication  and  Production  (10  hours) 

The  development  of  basic  skills  in  the  use  of  hand  tools  and  ma- 
chines, and  in  the  handling  of  materials.  Areas  of  study  include 
Communications  Electricity,  General  Metal,  General  Wood,  Power 
Mechanics.  Problem  solving  techniques  are  learned  as  the  ac- 
quired skills  are  applied.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 

493  Material  Science  (2  hours) 

The  study  of  the  structure  and  properties  of  materials  related  to 
sources;  production  and  use.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 

495  Philosophy  and  Methodology  (3  hours) 

Current  educational  thought:  contemporary  aims,  problems  and 
practices  in  education,  with  particular  reference  to  industrial  arts 
education. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  course  will  be  to  present  an  historical 
perspective  and  philosophical  insight  to  help  students  appreciate 
modern  educational  issues.  Lecture  and  seminar. 

462  Administration  and  Protessional  Practice  (1  hour) 

The  teacher’s  role  as  a professional  person;  the  teacher’s  role  in 
the  administrative  framework  of  the  school.  Lecture. 


Programme  for 
Interim 
ecialist 
rtificate 


463  Educational  Psychology 
See  Section  77  for  content. 


Industrial  Arts  Specialist 
Part  I: 

Activity  analysis,  course  of  study,  shop  management,  advanced 
shop  work. 

Part  II: 

Observation  and  Practice  Teaching. 


Recommendation  of  Vocational, 
Occupational  and  Industrial  Arts  Certificates 


90.  Final  Standing 


91.  Performance 
Test 


92.  Technical 
Proficiency 
Examinations 
Vocational  and 
Occupational 

93.  Supplemental 
Examinations 


94.  Failure  in  More 
than  Two  Subjects 


The  final  standing  of  students  in  attendance  in  the  programme 
the  Vocational  Certificate,  Type  B,  Occupational  Certificate,  1 
B (Practical  Subjects),  or  programmes  for  the  Intermediate 
Specialist  Certificates  in  Industrial  Arts,  shall  be  determiner 
the  sessional  records  of  Part  I,  by  the  records  of  Part  II  of 
programmes  concerned,  and  by  the  results  of  examination 
Part  III. 

The  sessional  records  in  each  programme  represent  oral 
written  exercises,  practical  work,  research  reports,  frequent  t( 
and  the  results  of  term  and  final  examinations. 

A candidate  shall  pass  in  each  of  the  subjects  listed  in  the 
gramme  of  Studies  of  the  programme  concerned.  The  pass  st 
ard  shall  be  50%  of  the  marks  assigned  to  each  subject  of  P 
and  50%  of  the  marks  assigned  for  each  division  of  Part  II 
servation  and  Practice  Teaching),  and  50%  of  the  marks  assig: 
for  each  section  of  Part  III  (Performance  test  for  Industrial 
or  Technical  Proficiency  Examinations  for  Vocational  Studei 


iinical 


A candidate  for  the  Intermediate  Industrial  Arts  Certificate  or 
Specialist  Industrial  Arts  Certificate  must  pass  a performance 
before  being  recommended  for  a certificate. 


A candidate  for  the  Interim  Vocational  or  Occupational  Certific) 
Type  B,  must  obtain  50%  in  each  of  the  practical  and  th< 
portions  of  the  Technical  Proficiency  Examinations. 


inati' 


A candidate  for  the  Vocational  or  Occupational  Certificate  T 
B (Practical  Subjects)  or  the  Intermediate  or  Specialist  Certifiii 
in  Industrial  Arts  who  passes  in  Part  II  (Observation  and  Prac 
Teaching)  and  fails  with  a score  not  lower  than  40%  in  not  n' 
than  two  subjects  of  Part  I shall  be  exempted  from  further  at 
dance.  He  may  complete  his  standing  for  a certificate  by  re-y 
ing,  at  an  annual  examination,  the  examination(s)  in  the  subjec 
in  which  he  failed.  Supplemental  examinations  will  be  held  at: 
close  of  the  One-Year  and  Summer  Sessions.  If  either  or  bott 
the  two  failing  scores  are  lower  than  40%,  the  candidate  s 
attend  one  Summer  Session  in  the  subject(s)  concerned. 


Candidates  who  fail  in  more  than  two  subjects  of  Part  I oi 
either  division  of  Part  II  (Observation  and  Practice  Teaching)  si 
be  required  to  attend  and  successfully  complete  another  ses;i 
as  follows: 

(1)  Candidates  for  Vocational  and  Occupational  Certificates  si 
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attend  the  Winter  and  Spring  terms  of  the  One-Year  Programme 
or  one  Summer  Session; 

(2)  Candidates  for  Industrial  Arts  Certificates  who  fail  in  more 
than  two  subjects  of  Part  I shall  attend  either  the  Winter  and 
Spring  terms  of  the  One-Year  Programme  or  one  or  more  Summer 
Sessions  as  The  Council  of  The  College  directs.  Candidates  who 
fail  in  either  division  of  Part  II  (Observation  and  Practice  Teach- 
ing) shall  attend  the  Winter  and  Spring  terms  of  the  One-Year 
Programme. 


A candidate  for  the  Vocational  or  Occupational  Certificate,  Type 
B,  who  fails  in  the  practical  or  theory  portions  of  the  Technical 
Proficiency  Examinations  shall  write  a supplemental  examination 
if  his  average  is  more  than  30%  but  less  than  50%.  If  his  average 
is  below  30%,  he  will  be  permitted  to  complete  the  One-Year 
Programme  provided  his  standing  in  the  professional  subjects  is 
satisfactory.  However,  Summer  Session  students  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Completing  Summer  Session. 


Submission  of 
signments 


Final  marks  in  any  subject  or  for  any  Vocational,  Occupational 
or  Industrial  Arts  Certificate  may  not  be  issued  until  all  assign- 
ments have  been  submitted. 
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Fellowships,  Loans,  Scholarships,  Prizes 


Note: 

As  the  value  of  an  endowed  scholarship  or  prize  is  depender 
the  actual  income  of  the  fund,  it  is  possible  that  the  valu 
certain  scholarships  and  prizes  at  the  time  of  payment  ma; 
less  than  the  amount  stated  in  the  calendar. 


97.  Fellowships 


98.  Canada 
Student 
Loans  Plan 


Province  of  Ontario  Fellowships  in  the  amount  of  $500  are  a 
able  to  full-time  students  in  the  High  School  Assistants’  and  T 
nical  and  Industrial  Arts  Departments  who  are  candidates 
Department  of  Education  certificates.  No  application  for  the  Jhe 
lowship  is  necessary. 


lenham 
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This  Plan,  instituted  by  the  Federal  Government  in  1964, 
introduced  to  provide  loans  to  supplement  the  resources 
student  and/or  the  parents  where,  in  the  absence  of  such 
a student  would  be  unable  to  pursue  a post-secondary  educa 
A student  should  apply  for  a loan  under  this  Plan  for  only  i 
funds  needed,  over  and  above  those  from  his  own  resoui 
and/or  those  of  his  family,  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  stu 
The  institution  to  which  application  is  made  will  determine:  T^|- 
amount  of  loan  required  in  each  case. 

Borrowers  under  this  Plan  are  required  to  repay  principal 
to  pay  interest,  but  no  payments  are  required  so  long  as 
student  is  in  full-time  attendance  at  an  eligible  institution  an 
six  months  thereafter.  Interest  charges  during  this  period  are 
by  the  Federal  Government  who  also  guarantees  the  loan  princ|ul 
After  the  interest-free  period,  repayment  of  principal  and  si  fChefS 
interest  charges  at  53A%  on  the  outstanding  balance  are  reqt^p, 
in  regular  monthly  payments  to  the  bank  from  the  borrower.! 
maximum  amount  which  may  be  advanced  under  this  Plan  tci 
student  is  $1,000  in  one  year  (ending  June  30).  The  maxij 
total  indebtedness  under  this  Plan  is  $5,000. 

Application  should  be  made  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Fteghilford 
The  College  of  Education.  When  a loan  is  approved,  the  institi  ,^jg| 
will  issue  a Certificate  of  Eligibility  which  authorizes  the  stu 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  loan  with  any  branch  of  any  <! 
tered  bank  in  Canada. 


I The  J 


99.  The  William 
Pakenham 
Fellowship  in 
Education 


The  late  Dr.  William  Pakenham  bequeathed  to  the  Universi 
Toronto  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  be  used  as  the  governing 
of  the  University  may  direct  in  behalf  of  the  activities  of 
College  of  Education. 

Accordingly,  a Fellowship  in  Education  has  been  establishe 
advanced  work  either  in  the  University  of  Toronto  or  in  some  < 
university  approved  by  the  Senate.  The  Fellowship  shal 
awarded  at  such  intervals  and  have  such  value  (usually  $2 
as  the  Senate  on  the  recommendation  of  The  Council  of 
College  of  Education  may  from  time  to  time  determine. 
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Applicants  must  be  residents  of  Ontario,  holding  a Bachelor’s 
degree  and  a teacher’s  certificate  valid  in  a Canadian  province, 
and  must  submit  a record  of  professional  experience  and  evidence 
of  ability  to  make  a contribution  to  education  in  Canada  as  a 
result  of  further  work. 

An  application  form  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar,  The 
College  of  Education.  Completed  applications  must  be  received 
by  March  15. 


As  a memorial  to  Dr.  William  Pakenham,  Dean  of  The  College 
of  Education  from  1907  to  1934,  the  teachers  of  Ontario  have 
founded  an  annual  Memorial  Prize  of  the  value  of  the  interest 
on  $1,000.  The  Prize  will  be  in  the  form  of  books  stamped  with  the 
Coat  of  Arms  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  will  be  awarded 
to  the  student  who  obtains  the  highest  standing,  as  reported  in 
the  annual  returns  of  The  College,  in  the  subjects  of  Part  I of  the 
High  School  Assistants’  Programme,  Type  B,  and  in  Practice 
Teaching. 


The  Ontario  Secondary  School  Teachers’  Federation  has  founded 
an  annual  scholarship  of  the  value  of  $100  in  memory  of  a former 
President  of  the  Federation,  Dr.  Hugh  W.  Bryan.  The  prize  will  be 
awarded  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Federation  at  the 
close  of  each  session  and  after  receipt  of  a report  from  The  Coun- 
cil of  The  College  of  Education,  to  the  student  in  regular  attend- 
ance throughout  the  session  in  the  High  School  Assistants’ 
Programme  who  has  shown  “the  most  outstanding  qualities  of 
scholarship,  teaching  ability,  and  character.” 


Mrs.  J.  T.  Crawford  has  established  an  annual  scholarship  of  $150 
in  the  University  of  Toronto  in  memory  of  her  husband,  the  late 
Professor  John  Thomas  Crawford. 

The  scholarship,  known  as  the  John  Thomas  Crawford  Memorial 
Scholarship,  will  be  awarded  to  the  candidate  in  the  honour 
course  in  Mathematics  and  Physics  in  the  University  of  Toronto 
who  stands  highest  in  the  final  examinations  of  the  fourth  year 
among  those  who  proceed  to  The  College  of  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  The  Scholarship  will  be  paid  on  the  successful 
completion  of  the  fall  term  of  The  College  of  Education. 

If  no  graduate  of  the  Mathematics  and  Physics  course  attends 
The  College  of  Education,  the  highest  qualified  candidate  from 
the  Physics  and  Chemistry  course  or  from  the  Engineering  Physics 
course,  taken  in  that  order,  will  be  awarded  the  Scholarship  when 
other  conditions  are  satisfied. 


Fellowships,  Loans,  Scholarships,  Prizes 


103.  The  Polymer 
Corporation 
Scholarship  in 
Science  and/or 
Mathematics 


The  Polymer  Corporation  Limited  of  Sarnia,  Ontario,  has  esta 
lished  a scholarship  of  $750  to  increase  the  supply  of  teache 
qualified  to  teach  Science  or  Mathematics  in  secondary  schoo 
The  applicant  must  be  a resident  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
has  graduated  in  the  past  five  years  with  a degree  in  Arts 
Science  from  a Canadian  university.  The  applicant  must  ha 
Canadian  citizenship  or  have  declared  intent  to  obtain  this. 
Candidates  must  be  prepared  to  teach  Mathematics  and / 
Science  in  a secondary  school  in  Canada  upon  completion  oft 
1969-70  regular  session  of  The  College  of  Education,  Univers 
of  Toronto. 

Application  forms  are  available  from  the  Registrar,  The  Colle 
of  Education,  371  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  181,  or  from  the  Se* 
retary,  Scholarship  Committee,  Polymer  Corporation  Limits 
Sarnia,  Ontario.  Completed  applications  must  be  received  r 
later  than  April  5,  by  the  Secretary,  Scholarship  Commits 
Polymer  Corporation  Limited. 
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104.  The 
Confederation 
Life  Association 
Scholarship  in 
Mathematics  or 
Mathematics  and 
Physics 


The  Confederation  Life  Association  has  established  a scholars!-: 
of  $500  to  attract  honour  graduates  in  Mathematics  or  in  Mathi 
matics  and  Physics  into  the  teaching  profession.  The  applies 
must  be  a graduate  of  a Canadian  university  and  must  agree 
attend  the  1969-70  session  of  The  College  of  Education,  Univtj 
sity  of  Toronto,  to  qualify  for  a Type  A Certificate  in  Mathemati; 
or  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Application  forms  are  available  from  the  Registrar,  The  Colle' 
of  Education,  371  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  181,  or  from  the  He; 
of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  or  Physics  at  the  studen 
university. 

The  completed  application  forms  must  be  received  by  the  Reg 
trar,  The  College  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto,  befo! 
April  4. 
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Programmes  of  study  leading  to  University  of  Toronto  graduate 
degrees  of  Master  of  Education,  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Philos- 
ophy, Doctor  of  Education  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  avail- 
able through  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education. 
Enquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies,  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  102  Bloor 
Street  West,  Toronto  181. 


TH£  ORTHODOX 


iSo 


of  a tall  cross  either  held  like  a staff  of  state,  as  by  the  Good  She  >f 

bvtheChristof  theTraditioleaisinthe  1 i 


tn 


« uy  we  Vtood  She  | 

by  the  Christ  of  the  Traditiolegis  in  the  Baptistery,  or  else  lauj,„ 
faxes  of  alktor,  as  in  the  case  of  St,  Lawrence  and  of. 
adder*  landscape  elements  axe  comernimia!  j \ m^m 
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’ " ’ Ot  t.hriM  train  1 

adder.  Landscape  elements  are  conventional.  Serrated  T<xks  * 

scattered  here  and  there  on  the  ground  characterize  both  tb?  ','1 ' ‘ m 
the  Baptist  stands  in  Zone  V and  the  idyllic  surroundings  J 

the  entrance  lunette  of  the  chapel.  Broader  branches  in  the  i - ] 

highlighted  with  gold,  match  the  boughs  above  the  throng ,J  f ! J 
Indeed,  the  palette  of  the  two  programs  and  their  special  < h ^ 
effects  correspond  quite  closely.  Both  make  generous  use  oi  bu!’.'"'  I 
an  active  color  for  drapery  and  accessories,  of  gold  in  conjure'' 
cea«x,,and  of  specks  of  orange  distributed  eraticalh  bm  vn-*  j| 
The  color  of  St.  Lawrence’s  pallium  and  its  forceful  modriU-'  * '^f1' 
in  the  small  prophets  of  Zone  L the  curious  flying  bu\s  o!  ^ % ^ 

several  of  the  apostles  in  Zone  IV  and  the  maferm  <s  n " '‘UN1 
- ...  r , S , l Ccc  Stucjtii  iJH1 

figures  m both  programs  frequently  cast  pointed  shadows  at  ,v  J 

But  more  telling  than  these  contacts  of  detail  is  the  oven' - "!  « 
tive  programs.  Since  their  architectural  skeletons  and  xtlvn^i  ' ^*1  r-* 
neons,  they  do  not  employ  the  same  method  of.  organi/riti('|,' JpWl 
impression  which  is  sufficiently  similar  to  suggest  that  it  m, [,*[ ^|[H6f ' 
cerns.  Prime  among  them  would  seem  to  he  the  roncem  u> 
of  decoration,  not  only  visually  but  thematically,  i.n  SUcy,  a 
partments  of  decoration  create  a cohesive  construct  of  ' i 
architecture  is  made  to  serve  this  purpose  and,  in  pr,-K  .*  * ^ ! 
destroyed.  The  two  monuments  can  be  read  as  Jl 

Inside,  they  are  no  other  than  weightless  and  imm-un  '•*'  '*”8 
the  celebrant  and  shielding  him  from  associations  of  the  j,. , J 
canopy  are  mere  bands  of  color.  They  frame  elements 
' tritely  dividing  themXfhis  is  because  all  the  images  , ^ 

which  they  communicate.  The  bounds  of  the  spate  ««> 
to  the  dilating  color-stuff  of  the  canopy  within  whuh  p...  ^ 
substanceless,  as  if  floating  in  midair.  The  canopy  surges  b * " 
and  out  of  reach.  In  its  crown,  borne  aloft  by  tfie  p4U,  n , 1 
vision  of  heaven  more  sacred  than  any  imagerv  lnb,\.  ,s  ’ j||[. 
the  apparition  of  the  manifest  God  in  a celestial  baptism  f* 
Neither  the  chapel  nor  the  Baptistery,  then,  t an  G j 
buildings,  since  the  decoration  in  them  is  m no  v,4V  ,ui^, '1 
the  building  is  in  no  way  merely  one  of  attornment  b'3 
colored  marbles,  the  walls  inside  ate  hidden  from  \ ,.3 

rative  web  appears  autonomous,  seH-suppjrting,  3 

sheath  of  this  kind  is  not  usable  in  the  ordump, ,,  »v  s 1 
it  that  is  not  governed  by  the  images.  The  spat  < exhn  1 ? 
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The  High  School  Assistants’  Type  B,  Summer  Sessions,  estab- 
lished in  1955  as  an  emergency  measure,  have  been  discontinued 
for  recent  graduates. 

The  Completing  Seven-Week  Summer  Session,  Type  B,  however, 
will  be  provided  in  1969  for  those  candidates  who  successfully 
completed  the  Initial  Eight-Week  Summer  Session  of  1968.  (See 
Section  107) 

Note: 

A Programme  similar  to  the  one  discontinued  will  be  provided,  in 
1969,  for  mature  candidates  who  can  meet  the  admission  require- 
ments. (See  Section  108) 
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A Seven-Week  Summer  Session  for  the  High  School  Assistant’s 
Certificate,  Type  B,  will  be  held  from  July  2,  1969,  to  August  15, 
1969,  for  candidates  who  qualified  for  Temporary  Secondary 
School  Teachers’  Certificates  on  completion  of  the  Initial  Eight- 
Week  Summer  Session  of  1968,  and  who  are  recommended  for 
admission  by  the  principal  and  regional  superintendent  con- 
cerned. 

The  programme  of  studies  will  consist  of  courses  in  principles 
and  procedures  of  teaching  the  optional  subjects  of  the  Initial 
Programme,  Educational  Psychology,  and  the  History  and  Philos- 
ophy of  Education. 

A candidate  who  fails  in  more  than  two  subjects  shall  attend  the 
Summer  Session  described  in  Section  109  with  a change  of  op- 
tional subjects. 

A candidate  who  fails  in  more  than  two  subjects  of  the  Completing 
Programme  (of  which  only  one  may  be  a course  in  the  principles 
and  procedures  of  teaching)  may  qualify  for  the  Type  B Certifi- 
cate under  conditions  outlined  in  Section  29. 


An  Initial  Eight-Week  Summer  Session  leading  to  a Temporary 
Secondary  School  Teacher’s  Certificate  will  be  held  from  Wednes- 
day, July  2 to  Friday,  August  22,  1969.  The  certificate  will  be  valid 
for  the  school  year  1969-70  and  the  holder  may  secure  an  Interim 
High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  B,  by  attending,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  principal  and  regional  superintendent 
concerned,  a Completing  Seven-Week  Summer  Session  in  July 
and  August,  1970. 

A candidate  for  admission  to  the  Summer  Session  leading  to  a 
Temporary  Secondary  School  Teacher’s  Certificate  must  fulfil  the 
admission  requirements  of  a candidate  in  the  One-Year  Pro- 
gramme leading  to  the  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate, 
Type  B.  He  will  also  need  to  show  evidence  of  employment  as 
follows: 

(a)  (i)  at  least  five  full  years’  employment  or  experience  other 

than  as  a student  before  or  after  a three-year  degree 
beyond  Grade  13  or  equivalent;  OR 
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(ii)  at  least  four  full  years’  employment  or  experience  o' 
than  as  a student  before  or  after  a four-year  degree 
yond  Grade  13  or  equivalent;  OR 

(iii)  at  least  three  full  years’  employment  or  experience  o 
than  as  a student  before  or  after  a Master’s  degree. 

OR 


(b)  For  the  year  1969,  admission  to  the  Initial  Summer! 
sion  will  be  granted  to  a candidate  who  holds  an  acc 
able  university  degree  and  by  June  27,  1969,  has  c 
pleted  at  least  two  years  of  teaching  in  an  Ont 
secondary  school  under  the  authority  of  a Lette 
Permission. 

He  must  also  sign  a contract  with  an  Ontario  secondary  scl 
board  for  the  ensuing  school  year  for  a position  which  has  t 
advertised  and  for  which  no  qualified  applicant  is  availf 
Before  offering  a contract,  a board  will  ask  for  a provisi 
acceptance  of  an  applicant’s  degree  and  work  experience. 
The  applicant  must  submit  to  the  Registrar  of  The  College 
Education: 

(a)  (i)  an  official,  detailed  transcript  (in  duplicate)  of  his  un 

graduate  course;  OR 

(ii)  if  the  applicant  is  graduating  in  the  spring  of  1969,  £ 
of  the  university  courses  completed  and  those  sti 
progress,  and 

(b)  statement(s)  from  employer(s)  of  work  experience. 
The  final  date  for  filing  an  application  will  be  June  2.  An  a 
cant  who  submits  an  application  after  that  date  and  who  is 
cepted  will  pay  a $20.00  late  penalty. 


(b) 


Programme  of  Studies 

The  course  of  training  for  the  Summer  Session  will  consist  o 
following: 

(a)  General  professional  courses,  including 

(i)  Administration  and  Professional  Practice, 

(ii)  Educational  Psychology. 

Two  courses  in  the  principles  and  procedures  of  teac 
from  the  following  subjects:  English 

Frangais2 
French1 
Geography 
History 
Latin 

Mathematics 
Science 
OR 


| HighS 


m 


One  option  from  those  listed  above  and  one  from  the 
ing: 
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Business  and  Commerce3 

German1 

Guidance 

Home  Economics* 

Physical  Education* 

Spanish1 
Vocal  Music* 

Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music* 


High  School 
siistants’  Type  B 
ii  mer 

jramme  for 
:hers  with 
essional 
nation 


Both  options  in  Business  and  Commerce. 

(c)  Practicum. 

1 A candidate  should  not  select  French,  German,  or  Spanish 
unless  he  has  a thorough  knowledge  of  phonetics  and  syntax  and 
is  competent  to  speak  the  language  in  the  classroom. 

2 A candidate  should  not  choose  Frangais  unless  it  is  his  native 
language.  Frangais  is  a subject  in  schools  for  French-speaking 
pupils  where  French  is  the  language  of  instruction  in  a number 
of  subjects. 

3 Prospective  teachers  of  Business  and  Commerce  subjects  may 
select  as  two  options  one  of  the  following  even  without  previous 
experience  in  the  field:  Accountancy,  Data  Processing,  Market- 
ing, or  Secretarial.  It  may  be  necessary  to  limit  the  enrolment  in 
Marketing  and  Data  Processing.  Some  candidates  may  qualify 
for  credit  in  Business  and  Commerce  subjects.  Please  consult 
the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Business  and  Commerce  of 
The  College. 

*A  candidate  who  chooses  Physical  Education,  Business  and 
Commerce,  Guidance,  Home  Economics  or  Music  as  a second 
optional  subject  may  secure  Part  I of  the  Intermediate  Physical 
Education  certificate,  Part  I of  the  Intermediate  certificate  in 
Accountancy,  Data  Processing,  Marketing,  or  Secretarial,  Part  I 
of  the  Specialist  certificate  in  Guidance,  Part  I of  the  Inter- 
mediate certificate  in  Vocal  Music  or  in  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music,  or  the  Intermediate  Home  Economics  certificate  (if  quali- 
fied academically)  as  the  case  may  be  upon  passing  the  examina- 
tions of  the  Completing  Seven-Week  Course  in  1970.  No  one  will 
be  awarded  Part  I of  the  Intermediate  certificate  or  the  Inter- 
mediate certificate  before  he  is  awarded  a High  School  Assist- 
ant’s Certificate,  Type  B. 


This  course  is  open  to  a candidate  who  holds  a university  degree 
approved  for  admission  to  the  High  School  Assistants’  Course, 
Type  B,  and 

(i)  who,  after  failing  in  a Completing  Course  or  a One-Year  Pro- 
gramme of  a College  of  Education,  has  been  given  permis- 
sion by  the  Dean  to  attend  this  course  with  a change  of 
options,  OR 

(ii)  who  holds  an  Interim  Ontario  Elementary  School  Teacher’s 
Certificate,  Standard  4,  or 
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(iii)  who  holds  a Permanent  Elementary  School  Teacher’s  C 
cate,  Standard  4,  and  who  does  not  have  a contract  v\ 
secondary  school  board,  or 

(iv)  who  holds  an  acceptable  teaching  certificate  other  tha 
or  (iii)  above,  or 

(v)  who  is  eligible  for  a secondary  school  Letter  of  Standin 
who  wishes  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  Ontario  s( 
system. 

A candidate  who  fails  in  more  than  two  subjects  shall  re-a 
a Summer  Session  for  Teachers  with  Professional  Educ 
another  year. 

A candidate  who  fails  in  not  more  than  two  subjects  of  the 
gramme  (of  which  only  one  may  be  a course  in  the  princ 
and  procedures  of  teaching)  may  qualify  for  the  Type  B Certif 
under  conditions  outlined  in  Section  29. 

The  programme  of  studies  will  consist  of  the  following: 
Administration  and  Professional  Practice; 

Courses  in  the  principles  and  procedures  of  teaching  any  tw 
English 
Frangais* 

French 

Geography 

German* 

History 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Science 

‘These  courses  are  offered  if  a sufficient  number  of  c; 
dates  apply. 

OR 

Business  and  Commerce  subjects  may  be  chosen  as  two  op 
by  a candidate  who  holds  an  Interim  Ontario  Elementary  Sc 
Teacher’s  or  equivalent  certificate.  For  further  information,1 
to  Professor  A.  P.  Seggie,  The  College  of  Education. 

Note: 

See  Section  17  regarding  Interchange  of  Ontario  Teaching  ( 
fi cates. 


A special  Summer  Session  of  six  weeks,  beginning  on  July  2, 1 
will  be  offered  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  teachers  who 
a High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  and  who  possess  the  ne 
sary  academic  qualifications,  prescribed  in  Department  of  Ed 
tion  Circular  649,  to  obtain  an  Interim  High  School  Assist: 
Certificate,  Type  A.  Commencing  July  1,  1969,  Type  A agreem 
between  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  universities 
terminate.  After  that  date,  all  candidates  for  Type  A courses 
be  admitted  on  the  basis  of  transcripts  evaluated  by  the  C 
mittee  on  Advanced  Standing  in  accordance  with  the  provis 
of  Department  of  Education  Circular  649.  It  should  be  cbse 
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that  this  change  in  procedure  will  not  affect  students  who  enrolled 
in  Ontario  universities  in  September  1965;  it  will  affect  those  who 
enrolled  in  or  after  September  1966. 

Professional  courses  leading  to  the  Type  A Certificate  in  one  of 
the  following  special  fields  of  scholarship  will  be  offered: 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Chemistry  and  Biology 
Classics 
Economics 
English 

English  and  French 
English  and  German 
English  and  Latin 
English  and  Spanish 
English  and  History 
French 

French  and  German 
French  and  Italian 
French  and  Spanish 
Geography 

‘Geography  and  Geology 
‘Geology 
History 

Home  Economics 
Italian  and  Latin 
Latin 

Latin  and  French 
Latin  and  Greek 
Mathematics 

Mathematics  and  Physics 
Music 

Physical  and  Health  Education 
Physics 

Physics  and  Biology 
Physics  and  Chemistry 
Political  Science 
Political  Science  and  Economics 
‘Psychology 

‘Psychology  and  Sociology 
‘Sociology 
Science 

Spanish  and  Latin 
‘If  sufficient  numbers  apply. 

Applicants  must  be  recommended  in  their  special  fields  of  schol- 
arship and  teaching  by  the  Department  of  Education  on  the  basis 
of  their  competence  as  a classroom  teacher  of  their  Type  A 
subject(s).  If  it  should  prove  necessary,  an  equitable  limitation  of 
the  enrolment  may  be  made.  Preference  will  be  given  to  teachers 
holding  the  Permanent  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate.  Appli- 
cations will  be  considered  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 
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Applications  for  enrolment  must  be  made  to  the  Registrar,  1 
College  of  Education,  by  April  1,  1969. 
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Intermediate  Summer  Sessions: 

Parts  II  and  III  of  the  summer  courses  leading  to  the  Intermedi 
Certificate  in  Home  Economics  will  be  held  in  Toronto  from  J 
2,  1969  to  August  8,  1969,  for  candidates  who  qualify  forth' 
courses. 

A candidate  must  submit  evidence  that  she  has  completed  s 
cessfully  Part  I to  be  admitted  to  Part  II,  and  must  have  met 
quirements  in  Part  II  to  be  admitted  to  Part  III. 

This  four-summer  sequence  of  courses  is  being  replaced  b 
three-summer  seven-week  sequence,  which  will  also  lead  to 
Intermediate  Certificate  in  Home  Economics. 

Part  I of  this  revised  programme  will  be  given  at  Althouse  ( 
lege  of  Education,  The  University  of  Western  Ontario.  Informal 
and  application  forms  for  Part  I may  be  obtained  from  Altho 
College  of  Education. 

Candidates  who  take  Part  II  of  the  old  programme  in  1969 
be  able  to  complete  requirements  for  the  Intermediate  He 
Economics  Certificate  at  The  College  of  Education,  Universii) 
Toronto,  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

Courses  to  be  Offered 


Year 

Former  Programme 

Revised  Progran 

(Toronto  only) 

1969 

Parts  II  and  III 

Part  1 (Lone 

1970 

Parts  III  and  IV 

Part  1 (Lone 

Part  II  (Toroi 

1971 

Part  IV 

Part  1 (Lone 

Parts  II  and  III  (Toroi; 

Candidates  who  have  earned  standing  in  one  or  more  Part: 
the  former  programme  and  are  unable  to  attend  summer  corn 
to  complete  requirements  by  1971,  will  be  admitted  to  the  revi 
programme  at  the  level  determined  by  the  Registrar  accort 
to  their  record  in  courses  previously  taken. 

Applications  for  Parts  II  and  III  must  be  submitted  not  later  t 
May  1 to  the  Head,  Home  Economics  Summer  Courses, 
College  of  Education,  371  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  181,  Onto 
A late  fee  of  $20.00  will  be  assessed  applicants  accepted  betw 
May  1 and  June  1.  No  applications  can  be  accepted  after  Jun 

Intermediate  Programme  for  Graduates  with  University  Credit 
Home  Economics 

Admission  to  this  session  is  restricted  to  students  who  sul 
evidence  of  graduation  with  a standing  not  lower  than  60%  in 
Home  Economics  of  the  final  year,  from  a university  course 
proved  by  the  Minister  of  Education.  The  course  must  includ 
least  15  credits  in  a broad  area  of  Home  Economics,  with 
course  in  each  of  the  following:  Food  and  Nutrition;  Clothing 
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Textiles;  Home  Management  and  Equipment;  Housing  and  Interior 
Design;  Family  and  Child  Development. 

The  Summer  Session  will  be  conducted  in  Toronto  from  July  2, 
1969  to  August  8,  1969.  Applications  must  be  submitted  not  later 
than  April  1,  1969  to  the  Head,  Home  Economics  Department,  The 
College  of  Education,  371  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  181,  Ontario. 
Candidates  who  apply  after  this  date  will  be  assessed  a late  fee 
of  $20.00  if  admitted  to  the  course. 

Applicants  must  be  recommended  in  scholarship  and  teaching  of 
Home  Economics  by  their  area  or  municipal  superintendent.  This 
recommendation  must  be  sent  by  the  applicant  with  the  appli- 
cation. 


There  are  three  six-week  Summer  Sessions  leading  to  the  Spe- 
cialist Certificate  in  School  Librarianship.  The  Intermediate  Sum- 
mer Sessions,  Parts  I and  II,  lead  to  the  Intermediate  Certificate  in 
School  Librarianship.  The  third  Summer  Session  leads  to  the 
Specialist  Certificate  in  School  Librarianship.  The  three  sessions 
must  be  taken  consecutively.  They  are  offered  to  meet  the  greatest 
need,  hence  all  three  are  not  offered  every  summer,  nor  consecu- 
tively. 

The  Specialist’s  Programme  will  be  offered  in  Toronto  from  July 
2,  to  August  8,  1969.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Head  of  School  Librarianship  Department,  The  College  of  Educa- 
tion, 371  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  181.  Applications  must  be 
submitted  before  May  1, 1969. 

Specialist  Summer  Session: 

This  summer  programme  will  continue  the  training  offered  in  the 
Intermediate  Programme  with  emphasis  on  the  materials  and  ser- 
vices supplied  by  the  School  Media  Centre  to  support  the  school 
curriculum.  It  includes  the  following  subjects:  The  School  Media 
Centre  Collection  with  particular  attention  to  adult  books  for 
young  people  and  outstanding  fiction;  School  Media  Centre  Pro- 
gramme and  Administration;  Technical  Services  (Classification 
and  Cataloguing). 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Specialist  Programme  must: 

(1)  hold  a Permanent  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate; 

(2)  submit  evidence,  certified  by  the  principal  of  the  school  con- 
cerned, of  at  least  one  year  of  successful  secondary  school 
library  experience  during  a minimum  of  15  periods  per  week, 
subsequent  to  completion  of  the  Intermediate  Programme, 
Part  II. 

A candidate  who  successfully  completes  this  Programme  will  be 
recommended  for  the  Specialist  Certificate  in  School  Librarian- 
ship. 
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113.  Business  and 
Commerce 
Summer  Sessions 


Teachers  who  wish  to  enrol  in  any  of  the  following  Summer  St 
sions  should  write  for  application  forms  to  the  Director,  Busine 
and  Commerce  Department,  The  College  of  Education,  371  Blc 
Street  West,  Toronto  181,  and  should  submit  the  completed  foi 
before  June  2,  1969. 


Intermediate  Session,  Part  I 

Summer  sessions  leading  to  Part  I of  the  Intermediate  Accou 
ancy,  Data  Processing,  Marketing  or  Secretarial  will  be  held 
Central  High  School  of  Commerce,  Toronto,  for  candidates  w 
hold  an  Elementary  School  Teacher’s  Certificate  or  a High  Schc 
Assistant’s  Certificate. 


Subjects  Offered: 

Typewriting  101  A and  B;  Typewriting  102;  Bookkeeping  111  Aa 
B;  Shorthand  121  A and  B;  Retail  Merchandising  131 ; Introducti 
to  Data  Processing  141;  Principles  of  Electronic  Data  Processi 
241;  Principles  and  Practices  of  Teaching  Typewriting  103;  Pr 
ciples  and  Practices  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping  1 1 3;  Principles  a 
Practices  of  Teaching  Shorthand  123;  Principles  and  Practic 
of  Teaching  Merchandising  133;  Principles  and  Practices 
Teaching  Data  Processing  143;  Principles  and  Practices  of  Teai 
ing  Business  153;  and  Business  Organization  231. 
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Intermediate  Session,  Part  II 

Summer  sessions  leading  to  the  Intermediate  Accountancy,  D; 
Processing,  Marketing  or  Secretarial  certificate  will  be  held 
Central  High  School  of  Commerce,  Toronto.  To  these  cour: 
may  be  admitted  an  applicant  who  has  completed  or  who  is  co 
pleting  subjects  for  the  Intermediate,  Part  I,  course. 

Subjects  Offered: 

Business  Machines  201;  Machine  Mathematics  202;  Busirn 
Arithmetic  202;  Business  Law  204;  Business  Finance  205;  She 
hand  Practice  221;  Office  Practice  222;  Office  Procedures  2 
Business  Correspondence  225;  Economics  of  Distribution  2 
and  Consumer  Principles  and  Practices  234. 

Specialist  Session 

Summer  sessions  leading  to  the  Specialist  certificates  in  l 
countancy,  Data  Processing,  Marketing  or  Secretarial  will  be  hi 
at  Central  High  School  of  Commerce,  Toronto.  To  these  sessic 
may  be  admitted  an  applicant  who  holds  an  Ontario  High  Sch 
Assistant’s  certificate,  Type  B,  and  who  holds  the  Intermedic 
Part  II,  of  a Business  and  Commerce  certificate  or  who  is  cc 
pleting  subjects  for  one  of  these  certificates,  and  whose  p 
gramme,  approved  by  the  Director,  Business  and  Commerce  t 
partment,  permits  a start  on  subjects  leading  to  one  of  the  Bi 
ness  and  Commerce  Specialist  certificates. 

Subjects  Offered: 

Accounting  311,  411;  Secretarial  321,  421;  Marketing  331,  4 
Electronic  Data  Processing  341,  441;  Principles  and  Practices 
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Teaching  Accounting  413;  Principles  and  Practices  of  Teaching 
Office  Practice  423;  Principles  and  Practices  of  Teaching  Market- 
ing 433;  Principles  and  Practices  of  Teaching  Electronic  Data 
Processing  443;  Organization  and  Supervision  of  a Business  and 
Commerce  Department  453. 

Description  of  courses  will  be  found  in  section  44. 

Credit  may  be  allowed  for  equivalent  university  courses  previously 
taken  if  official  transcripts  are  submitted. 


Examination  Centres: 

(a)  Examinations,  including  supplemental,  in  the  non-machine 
subjects  based  on  the  requirements  listed  below  will  be  held  in 
May  at  The  College  of  Education,  or,  if  sufficient  candidates  apply, 
at  approved  local  centres.  Requests  to  write  the  examinations 
should  be  made  to  the  Director,  Business  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, before  March  1,  in  the  year  of  writing.  The  timetable  of 
examinations  will  be  mailed  to  candidates  whose  application  has 
been  accepted  in  April,  in  the  year  of  writing.  Late  applicants  will 
be  required  to  write  examinations  in  Toronto. 

(b)  Machine  subject  examinations  based  on  the  requirements 
listed  below  will  be  held  on  May  3,  1969  at  Port  Arthur,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  North  Bay,  Ottawa,  Windsor  and  Toronto  only.  The  machine 
subjects  are  Typewriting  101;  Business  Machines  201;  Office 
Practice  222;  Office  Procedures  224;  Shorthand  Practice  221; 
Business  Correspondence  225;  Secretarial  321  and  Secretarial 
421.  The  timetable  will  be  mailed  in  April. 

Supplemental: 

A candidate  who  has  failed  to  obtain  standing  at  a previous  ses- 
sion may  try  the  supplemental.  A supplemental  may  only  be 
tried  twice. 

Requirements  for  writing  examinations: 

A candidate  may  write  an  examination  when 

(a)  Intermediate  Part  I or  II  college  correspondence  courses  have 
been  successfully  completed;  OR 

(b)  Intermediate  Part  I or  II  subjects  have  been  taught  by  the 
candidate  within  the  last  two  years  for  a minimum  of  one  com- 
plete school  year  as  certified  by  the  Principal;  OR 

(c)  Official  evidence  is  presented  of  the  successful  completion  of 
Intermediate  Part  I or  II  subjects  at  a night  school  course,  sec- 
ondary school  option  course,  a business  college  course,  or  an 
approved  machine  company  course. 
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Programme 

Leading  to  the 
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Vocational 

Certificate 


Commercial-Vocational  Courses  of  a two-summer  sequence  \ 
be  offered  at  Toronto  in  1969,  commencing  July  2 and  end 
August  1.  These  courses  lead  to  the  Interim  Commercial-Vo: 
tional  Certificate,  Type  B.  This  certificate  is  valid  in  any  second: 
school  for  teaching  the  commercial  subjects  named  on  the  ce 
ficate. 

To  these  five-week  courses  may  be  admitted  applicants  hold 
the  following  degrees,  diplomas,  or  certificates: 

1.  Graduates  of  an  accredited  university  with  standing  accepta 
to  the  Dean  who  are  not  eligible  for  the  High  School  Assistar 
programme  may  qualify  for  admission  to  any  one  of  the  couri 
offered. 

2.  Graduates  of  the  three-year  Secretarial  Science  Course  at 
Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute  may  qualify  for  admission 
the  Typewriting,  Office  Practice  and  Shorthand  courses. 

3.  Applicants  holding  diplomas  as  Chartered  Accountants,  Ct 
tered  General  Accountants,  and  Registered  Industrial  Accounta 
may  qualify  for  admission  to  the  Bookkeeping  and  Account 
course. 

4.  Applicants  who  submit  evidence  that  they  have  obtained 
contract  with  a secondary  school  board,  or  other  publicly  s 
ported  educational  institution,  or  a contract  with  an  inspec 
private  school,  to  teach  the  business  subjects  for  which  they 
certified. 
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Applicants  proceeding  toward  a Commercial-Vocational  Cer 
cate,  Type  B,  may  choose  one  of  the  following  courses: 

1.  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

2.  Typewriting  and  Office  Practice 

3.  Typewriting,  Office  Practice  and  Shorthand 

The  course  followed  determines  the  skills  or  subjects  for  whi 
the  certificate  is  valid  in  a secondary  school. 

Subjects  of  Certification 

1.  Applicants  who  select  the  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  cou 
will  be  certified  to  teach  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  Recc 
keeping,  and  Business  Practice  and  may  also  be  certified  forot 
related  subjects. 

2.  Applicants  who  select  the  Typewriting  and  Office  Prac' 
course  will  be  certified  to  teach  Typewriting,  Grades  9 and  10,  ij 
Office  Practice.  These  teachers  may  also  be  certified  for  ol 
related  subjects.  Teachers  who  select  the  Typewriting,  Of 
Practice,  and  Shorthand  courses  will  be  certified  to  teach  th 
three  subjects  and  may  also  be  certified  to  teach  related  subje 
Applicants  for  any  of  these  courses  may  be  required  to  try  qua 
ing  examinations  in  the  field  of  their  choice  at  the  option  of 
Admissions  Committee.  All  applications  for  these  courses  rr 
be  received  prior  to  June  1 . 


Applicants  who  are  accepted  for  these  courses  and  who,  after 
year’s  successful  teaching,  complete  a second  summer  cours 
1970,  will  be  granted  an  Interim  Commercial-Vocational  Ce 
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cate,  Type  B (subjects  named),  valid  for  five  years.  A permanent 
Commercial-Vocational  Certificate  (subjects  named)  may  be  issued 
after  two  years  of  teaching  experience  if  the  quality  of  the  teach- 
er’s work  has  been  satisfactory  and  he  has  completed  half  of  the 
credits  toward  an  acceptable  university  degree.  Upon  completion 
of  the  degree,  teachers  may  apply  to  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion for  an  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  B. 
Detailed  information  regarding  this  course  as  well  as  information 
regarding  examinations,  should  be  obtained  immediately  from  the 
Director,  Business  and  Commerce  Department,  The  College  of 
Education,  371  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  181,  in  order  that  eligi- 
bility for  admission  may  be  established  before  a contract  is  made 
with  a school  board. 
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Commercial-Vocational  Courses  of  a three-summer  sequence  will 
be  offered  at  Ottawa  and  Toronto  in  1969,  commencing  July  2 and 
ending  August  1.  These  courses  lead  to  an  Interim  Commercial- 
Vocational  Certificate,  Type  B,  which  is  valid  in  any  secondary 
school  for  teaching  the  Commercial  subjects  named  on  the  certifi- 
cate. These  courses  offer  preparation  in  methodology  for  the  sub- 
jects of  Typewriting,  Office  Practice,  Shorthand,  and  Marketing, 
but  not  for  Bookkeeping  or  Accounting.  The  second  and  third 
summers  of  this  programme  will  be  offered  for  those  who  complete 
successfully  the  work  of  the  previous  summer  courses. 

To  these  five-week  courses  may  be  admitted  applicants  who  sub- 
mit the  following: 

(a)  an  Ontario  Secondary  School  Honour  Graduation  Diploma  or 
equivalent,  and 

(b)  a statement  satisfactory  to  The  College  of  Education,  from  an 
employer  or  employers  that  the  applicant  has  had  at  least  five 
years’  acceptable  office  or  merchandising  experience.  Graduates 
of  the  Marketing  Management  or  Retail  Administration  options  of 
the  three-year  course  at  the  Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute  must 
submit  similar  statements  testifying  to  at  least  two  years  of  accept- 
able merchandising  experience  subsequent  to  graduation  from 
the  Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute,  and 

(c)  evidence  that  an  applicant  has  passed  the  required  qualifying 
examinations  in  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  or  Marketing,  and 

(d)  evidence  that  an  applicant  has  obtained  a contract  with  a 
secondary  school  board,  or  other  publicly  supported  educational 
institution,  or  a contract  with  an  inspected  private  school,  to  teach 
the  business  subjects  in  which  he  has  passed  the  qualifying 
examinations. 

Applicants  proceeding  toward  a Commercial-Vocational  Certifi- 
cate, Type  B,  may  choose  one  of  the  following  courses: 

1.  Typewriting  and  Office  Practice 

2.  Typewriting,  Office  Practice  and  Pitman  Shorthand 

3.  Marketing 

The  course  followed  determines  the  skills  or  subjects  for  which 
the  certificate  is  valid  in  a secondary  school. 
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117.  Vocational 
and  Occupational 
Summer  Sessions 


Subjects  of  Certification 

1.  Applicants  who  select  the  Typewriting  and  Office  Pract 
course  will  be  certified  to  teach  Typewriting,  Grades  9 and  10,; 
Office  Practice.  These  teachers  may  also  be  certified  for  ot 
related  subjects.  Teachers  who  select  the  Typewriting,  Of! 
Practice,  and  Shorthand  courses  will  be  certified  to  teach  thi 
three  subjects  and  may  also  be  certified  to  teach  related  subjei 

2.  Applicants  who  select  the  Marketing  course  will  be  certifiec 
teach  Retail  Merchandising,  Grades  9 and  10,  and  Marketi 
Grades  11  and  12,  and  may  be  certified  to  teach  related  subje 
in  the  marketing  field. 
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Examination  Regulations 

Qualifying  examinations  will  be  offered  at  The  College  of  Edu 
tion,  Toronto,  in  March,  April  and  May.  Prior  arrangements 
writing  examinations  must  be  made  through  The  College  of  E 
cation.  Special  arrangements  may  be  made  prior  to  May  15 
write  examinations  in  designated  examination  centres  outs 
Toronto.  No  qualifying  examinations  are  offered  after  June  1, 1! 

If  the  applicant  is  successful  in  the  summer  courses  and  in  tec 
ing,  the  employing  board  will  not  be  required  to  advertise  the 
sition  during  the  teacher’s  second  year  of  teaching.  After  the  I 
summer  course  the  successful  candidate  will  receive  an  Ink 
Commercial-Vocational  Certificate,  Type  B (subjects  named).  ' 
certificate  will  be  valid  for  five  years.  A permanent  Commence,  c\ 
Vocational  Certificate  (subjects  named)  may  be  issued  after 
years  of  experience  if  the  quality  of  the  teacher’s  work  has  t 
satisfactory  and  the  teacher  has  completed  half  the  credits  tov 
an  acceptable  university  degree.  Upon  award  of  this  degree, 
teachers  may  apply  to  the  Department  of  Education  for  an  Inti 
High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  B,  and  will  be  eligibl 
proceed  toward  Commercial  Specialist  Status. 

Detailed  information  regarding  this  course  as  well  as  informe 
regarding  examinations  should  be  obtained  immediately  from 
Director,  Business  and  Commerce  Department,  The  Collegi 
Education,  371  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  181,  in  order  that  e 
bility  for  admission  may  be  established  before  a contract  is  rr 
with  a school  board. 


Vocational,  Type  B,  Summer  Sessions 
Summer  Sessions  leading  to  the  Vocational  Certificate,  Typ 
will  be  offered  from  July  2 to  August  15,  1969  for  holders  of  I 
School  Assistant’s  Certificates  who  meet  Department  of  Educ< 
requirements  for  Vocational  certification. 

Vocational  and  Occupational,  Type  B,  (Practical  Subjects)  i 
mer  Session 

The  first  of  two  seven-week  Summer  Sessions  leading  to  thi 
terim  Vocational  Certificate,  Type  B,  or  the  Interim  Occupati 
Certificate,  Type  B,  (Practical  Subjects)  will  be  offered  from 
2 to  August  15,  1969. 
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See  Sections  76  to  83  for  details  concerning  those  candidates  who 
can  satisfy  the  admission  requirements  to  the  One-Year  Pro- 
gramme and  in  addition  have  a signed  contract  to  teach  a Voca- 
tional subject  or  the  practical  Occupational  subjects  for  the  school 
year  1969-70. 

Vocational,  Type  A,  Summer  Sessions 

Summer  Sessions  leading  to  the  Vocational  Certificate,  Type  A, 
will  be  held  from  July  2 to  August  1,  1969.  Parts  I and  II  will  be 
offered  by  The  College  of  Education. 

Occupational,  Type  A,  (Practical  Subjects)  Summer  Sessions 
Summer  Sessions  leading  to  the  Occupational  Certificate,  Type  A, 
will  be  held  from  July  2 to  August  1,  1969.  Parts  I and  II  will  be 
offered  by  The  College  of  Education. 

Notes: 

Applications  must  be  received  before  June  2,  1969,  for  any  Voca- 
tional or  Occupational  Summer  Session  mentioned  above. 
Application  should  be  made  to  the  Director,  Technical  and  Indus- 
trial Arts  Department,  The  College  of  Education,  371  Bloor  Street 
West,  Toronto  181. 


Specialist  Summer  Sessions 

Summer  Sessions  leading  to  the  Specialist  Certificate  in  Industrial 
Arts  will  be  held  from  July  2 to  August  1,  1969.  Parts  I,  II  and  III 
will  be  offered  if  enrolment  in  each  Part  is  sufficient. 

Requirements  for  admission  to  Part  I are: 

(1)  an  Intermediate  Certificate  in  Industrial  Arts  and  one  year  of 
successful  teaching  in  Industrial  Arts; 

(2)  standing  in  seven  Grade  13  credits,  including  English  Compo- 
sition and  English  Literature. 

A candidate  who  wishes  to  apply  for  admission  to  Part  II  must 
submit  the  official  records  of  successful  completion  of  Part  I. 
Admission  to  Part  III  depends  upon  satisfactory  completion  of 
Part  II. 

Intermediate  Summer  Sessions 

The  programme  consists  of  three  Summer  Sessions,  each  of  five 
week’s  duration. 

If  sufficient  candidates  apply,  to  Part  I will  be  admitted: 

(1)  a candidate  holding  a Vocational  Certificate,  who  is  teaching 
Industrial  Arts  in  a secondary  school; 

(2)  a candidate  holding  an  Elementary  School  Teacher’s  Certifi- 
cate and  also  Parts  I and  II  of  the  Elementary  Industrial  Arts  Pro- 
gramme and  Part  I of  the  Arts  Supervisor’s  Course  with  a standing 
of  at  least  66%  in  the  latter; 

(3)  a candidate  holding  a High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate  with 
Industrial  Arts  as  an  option. 
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Admission  to  Part  II  requires  passing  grades  in  all  subjects 
Part  I.  Admission  to  Part  III  requires  the  successful  completion 
Part  II. 

Application  should  be  made  before  June  2,  1969,  to  the  Directi 
Technical  and  Industrial  Arts  Department,  The  College  of  Educ 
tion,  371  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  181. 

Elementary  Summer  Sessions 

The  programme  consists  of  three  Summer  Sessions,  each  of  fi 
weeks’  duration. 

To  Part  I may  be  admitted  a teacher  who  holds  a Certificate 
Letter  of  Standing  qualifying  him  to  teach  in  an  elementary 
secondary  school  in  Ontario. 

To  Part  II  may  be  admitted  an  applicant  who  has  completed  sat 
factorily  Part  I of  the  Programme. 

To  Part  III  may  be  admitted  an  applicant  who  has  successfu 
completed  Part  II. 

An  applicant  who  has  completed  successfully  Part  II  will 
recommended  for  the  Elementary  Industrial  Arts  Certificate. 

Supervisor’s  Summer  Sessions 

A candidate  for  the  Supervisor’s  Part  I Programme  will  apply 
the  Elementary  Part  III  Programme  listed  above. 

To  be  admitted,  the  applicant  must  have  successfully  complel 
Parts  I and  II  of  the  Elementary  Industrial  Arts  Summer  sequen 
An  applicant  for  the  Supervisor’s  Part  II  Programme  will  apply 
the  Intermediate  Industrial  Arts  Part  I Programme. 

To  be  admitted,  the  applicant  must  have  successfully  comple 
either  Supervisor’s  Part  I Programme  or  Elementary  Industrial  A 
Part  III. 
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If  a sufficient  number  of  candidates  make  application,  Sumr 
Sessions  in  trade  subjects  leading  to  the  Occupational  Certific; 
Type  B (Practical  Subjects)  will  be  offered  in  1969. 

To  Part  I may  be  admitted  holders  of  Vocational  Certificates; 
holders  of  Industrial  Arts  Intermediate  Certificates,  who  hold  c 
tracts  with  Boards  of  Education  to  teach  this  subject  in  compo; 
schools.  Acceptable  additional  work  experience  is  necessary 
To  Part  II  may  be  admitted  candidates  who  have  completed  Pai 


120.  Physical  and 
Health  Education 
Summer  Sessions 


Separate  Summer  Sessions  in  Physical  and  Health  Education 
be  offered  in  Toronto  for  men  and  women: 

Intermediate  Summer  Sessions 

The  programme  leading  to  an  Intermediate  Certificate  in  Phys 
and  Health  Education  consists  of  two  Summer  Sessions  (In 
mediate,  Parts  I and  II).  These  will  be  held  from  July  2 to  AucHjjgpj 

8,1969.  mprQc 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Summer  Sessions  must  hoi  11 
High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate. 


Applicants  holding  an  Elementary  Physical  and  Health  Education 
Certificate  granted  under  former  regulations  may  be  admitted  to 
the  second  Summer  Session  (Intermediate,  Part  II). 

Specialist  Summer  Session 

The  Summer  Session  leading  to  the  Specialist  Certificate  will  be 
held  in  Toronto  from  July  2 to  August  8,  1969. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  hold  an  Interim  High  School  As- 
sistant’s Certificate  or  a Permanent  High  School  Assistant’s  Cer- 
tificate and  an  Intermediate  Certificate  in  Physical  and  Health 
Education,  and  have  taught  for  a period  of  at  least  one  year  in  a 
secondary  school  in  Ontario,  or  in  Grade  9 or  10  of  an  elementary 
school  or  a separate  school  in  Ontario,  or  hold  a High  School 
Assistant’s  Certificate  and  a Supervisor’s  Certificate  in  Physical 
and  Health  Education. 

Special  Summer  Session  for  Teachers  of  Physical  and  Health 
Education  for  Girls 

The  Special  Summer  Session  for  Teachers  of  Physical  and  Health 
Education  for  Girls  will  be  held  in  Toronto  from  July  2 to  August 
8, 1969. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Summer  Session  must  hold: 

(1)  a Permanent  Elementary  School  Teacher’s  Certificate  or  First 
Class  Certificate; 

(2)  a Secondary  School  Honour  Graduation  Diploma  or  equivalent 
standing; 

(3)  a contract  with  an  Ontario  secondary  school  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

After  a satisfactory  completion  of  the  programme,  the  candidate 
will  receive  from  the  Department  of  Education  a letter  to  that 
effect. 

Medical  Certificates 

Each  applicant  is  required  to  forward  by  June  15  a medical  certi- 
ficate from  his  own  physician  indicating  that  he  is  physically  fit 
to  take  a Summer  Session  in  Physical  and  Health  Education.  Final 
registrations  will  not  be  accepted  and  students  will  not  be  allowed 
to  take  part  in  the  Summer  Session  until  this  condition  has  been 
fulfilled. 

Applications 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head  of  Women’s 
Physical  and  Health  Education,  or  from  the  Head  of  Men’s  Physical 
and  Health  Education,  The  College  of  Education,  371  Bloor  Street 
West,  Toronto  181.  Completed  application  forms  must  be  returned 
not  later  than  June  2,  1969. 


Owing  to  the  compact  nature  of  the  Summer  Sessions,  absentee- 
ism cannot  be  tolerated  except  for  reasons  of  health  and  then 
only  for  a maximum  of  five  days  supported  by  a medical  doctor’s 
statement.  This  regulation  applies  to  all  candidates  attending  all 
Summer  Sessions. 
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The  University  of  Toronto  issues  the  following  calendars  and 
other  publications  concerning  courses  of  instruction  given  by  the 
University,  any  one  of  which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Office  of  Admissions  of  the  University,  or  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Faculty,  School  or  Institute  about  which  information  is  sought. 
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ebruary  1 Final  date  for  submitting 
applications  for 
Graduate  Assistantships 


April  4 
April  18 


ebruary  15  Application  for 

Admission  forms  for  the 
Summer  Session 
available  from  this 
date  on 


April  21-25 


May  6* 


vlarch  15 


April  1* 


Final  date  for  receiving 
Application  for 
Admission  forms  for  the 
1969-70  Regular  Session 
(daytime  students  only) 
and  for  the  1969 
Summer  Session 
Note:  Applicants  for  the 
Regular  Session  are 
urged  to  submit 
applications  by  February 
1,  the  date  for  receipt  of 
Graduate  Assistantship 
applications,  since  a 
considerable  number  of 
student  places  will  be 
awarded  with  the 
disposition  of  Graduate 
Assistantships 


May  8t 


May  30- 
June  6 

June  10 


Final  date  for  Ph.D. 
candidates  in  the 
penultimate  year  of 
residence  to  submit  the 
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field  of  research  and  the 
name  of  the  supervisor 
(see  also  October  31) 

Good  Friday 

Last  day  of  lectures. 
Regular  Session 

Examinations,  Regular 
Session 

Final  date  for  submitting 
recommendations  for 
degrees  to  be  awarded  at 
Spring  Convocation 

Final  date  for  Senate 
oral  examinations  for 
Ph.D.  degrees  to  be 
conferred  at  Spring 
Convocation 

Spring  Convocation 

Final  date  for  receiving 
Application  for 
Admission  forms  for  the 
1969-70  Regular  Session 
(after-hours  students 
only);  this  applies  to 
courses  for  both  the  first 
and  second  half-years  of 
the  1969-70  Regular 
Session.  Maximum 
enrollment  may  be 
reached  in  some  classes 
before  this  date 


July  2 


July  3 


July  9 


August  5 


August  8 


August  11-13 


September  19 


September  20 


September  26 


Summer  Session 
Registration,  9:30  a.m. 
to  12:30  p.m.  and 
1:30  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 


First  lectures  in  the 
Summer  Session  begin 


Fees  for  M.Ed.  students: 
if  fees  for  the  Summer 
Session  remain  unpaid  as 
of  this  date,  the  student 
will  be  considered  to 
have  withdrawn 


Civic  Holiday.  Regular 
lectures  will  be 
scheduled  for  this  date 


Accountant's  Office  by 
this  date  must  pay  a late 
payment  fee  of  $10,  plus 
$1  per  day  of  delay 
beyond  that  to  a 
maximum  of  $20 


September  29 


October  13 


October  15 


Lectures  begin 

Thanksgiving  Day 

Fees:  if  fees  for  the 
Regular  Session  remain 
unpaid  as  of  this  date, 
the  student  will  be 
considered  to  have 
withdrawn 


Last  day  of  lectures, 
Summer  Session 


Examinations,  Summer 
Session 


Regular  Session 
Registration,  10.00  a.m. 
(daytime  students  only) 


October  24* 


October  31* 


Final  date  for  submitting 
recommendations  for 
degrees  to  be  awarded  at 
Fall  Convocation 


Final  date  for  Ph.D. 
candidates  in  the 
ultimate  year  of  required 
residence  to  submit 
thesis  topics 


Regular  Session 
Registration,  9:30  a.m. 
to  12:30  p.m.  and  1:30 
p.m.  to  4 :30  p.m. 
(after-hours  students 
only) 


Fees : any  student 
registered  in  the  Regular 
Session  whose  fees  are 
not  received  at  the  Chief 


October  31+  Final  date  for  Senate 

oral  examinations  for 
Ph.D.  degrees  to  be 
conferred  at  Fall 
Convocation 

November  Fall  Convocation  (to  be 

announced) 

December  19  Last  day  of  lectures 
before  Christmas 
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March  15 

Final  date  for  receiving 
Application  for 

Admission  forms  for  the 

inuary  5 

Lectures  resume 

1970-71  Regular  Session 

muary  10- 
12-13 

Examinations  in  courses 
completed  in  the  first 

(daytime  students  only) 
and  for  the  1970  Summer 
Session 

half-year  of  the  Regular 
Session 

Note:  Applicants  for  the 
Regular  Session  are 

inuary  12 

Courses  for  the  second 
half-year  of  the  Regular 
Session  begin 

urged  to  submit 
applications  by  February 
1,  the  date  for  receipt  of 
Graduate  Assistantship 

muary  15* 

Final  date  for  students 
who  hold  dual 
registration  as  candidates 
for  both  the  master's 
(except  Phil.M.)  and  the 
Ph.D.  degree  to  be 
recommended  for  the 

applications,  since  a 
considerable  number  of 
student  places  will  be 
awarded  with  the 
disposition  of  Graduate 
Assistantships 

master's  degree  if  they 
are  to  receive  Ph.D. 
residence  credit  for  the 

March  27 

Good  Friday 

yeart 

April  1* 

Final  date  for  Ph.D. 
candidates  in  the 

anuary  15* 

Final  date  for  re- 

penultimate  year  of 

classification  of  Special 

residence  to  submit  the 

Students  to  degree 

field  of  research  and  the 

candidacy 

name  of  the  supervisor 
(see  also  October  31) 

anuary  31* 

Final  date  for  submitting 
recommendations  for 
degrees  to  be  awarded  by 

April  17 

Last  day  of  lectures. 

the  Senate  in  February 

Regular  Session 

ebruary  1 

Final  date  for  submitting 
applications  for 

April  20-24 

Examinations,  Regular 

Graduate  Assistantships 

Session 

ebruary  15 

Application  for 
Admission  forms  for  the 

May  6* 

Final  date  for  submitting 

Summer  Session 

recommendations  for 

available  from  this 

degrees  to  be  awarded  at 

date  on 

Spring  Convocation 

IX 


May  8+ 


May  30- 
June  6 

June  10 


Final  date  for  Senate 
oral  examinations  for 
Ph.D.  degrees  to  be 
conferred  at  Spring 
Convocation 

Spring  Convocation 


Final  date  for  receiving 
Application  for 
Admission  forms  for  the 
1970-71  Regular  Session 
(after-hours  students 
only) ; this  applies  to 
courses  for  both  the  first 
and  second  half-years  of 
the  1970-71  Regular 
Session.  Maximum 
enrollment  may  be 
reached  in  some  classes 
before  this  date 


* This  is  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies'  final  date.  The  information 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Coordinator 
of  Graduate  Studies,  OISE,  at  least 
one  week  before  this  date  in  order  to 
allow  for  processing  and  forwarding 
to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 


t Arrangements  must  be  made  through 
the  Coordinator  of  Graduate  Studies, 
OISE,  at  least  six  weeks  before  this 
date. 

t A Ph.D.  candidate  may  be  permitted 
to  complete  the  M.A.  degree  later 
than  mid-October  only  under  very 
exceptional  circumstances,  and  then 
only  by  prior  agreement  at  the  time 
of  the  candidate's  acceptance. 
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The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 


The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  is  a relative  newcomer  to 
the  educational  scene.  It  was 
established  in  July  1965,  by  an  Act  of 
the  Ontario  Legislature,  and  is  under 
an  independent  board  of  governors. 
Combined  in  an  integrated  structure 
within  the  Institute  were  the  former 
departments  of  Educational  Research 
and  Graduate  Studies  of  the  University 
of  Toronto's  Ontario  College  of 
Education,  and  the  Ontario  Curriculum 
Institute. 

OISE  is  chartered  as  a college,  and 
one  of  its  primary  responsibilities,  as 
expressed  in  the  incorporating  act,  is  to 
establish  and  conduct  programs  leading 
to  graduate  degrees  in  education.  The 
activities  of  the  Institute  are 
considerably  broader  than  that,  however. 
It  also  functions  as  a research  institute 
devoted  to  the  scientific  study  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  education,  and  is 
centrally  concerned  with  development ; 
that  is,  with  curriculum  planning  and 
materials,  and  with  the  dissemination  of 
findings  of  educational  studies  and 
assistance  in  their  implementation. 

The  establishment  of  the  Institute 
thus  represents  a recognition  of  the  need 
to  bring  to  bear  substantial  resources  of 
staff  and  finances  on  the  solution  of 
educational  problems,  and  on  the 
preparation  of  increased  numbers  of 
promising  men  and  women  for 
leadership  posts  in  education. 

Under  the  Agreement  of  Affiliation 
with  the  University  of  Toronto,  the 


programs,  staff,  and  other  resources  of 
the  University's  Department  of 
Educational  Theory  are  provided 
substantially  by  the  Institute,  and  its 
students  are  University  of  Toronto 
graduate  students  proceeding  to 
University  of  Toronto  degrees.  Its 
programs  emphasize  theory  and  research, 
and  their  applications,  in  the  various 
fields  of  education.  These  programs  may 
also  include  offerings  from  other 
graduate  departments  of  the  University. 

The  Institute  is  organized 
internally  into  nine  academic 
departments,  each  concerned  with  a 
particular  field  of  education:  Educational 
Administration,  Adult  Education, 
Computer  Applications,  Curriculum, 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Education, 
Measurement  and  Evaluation,  Educa- 
tional Planning,  Applied  Psychology, 
and  Sociology  in  Education.  Specialized 
programs  of  graduate  study  offered  in 
each  of  these  departments  are 
coordinated  by  the  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Graduate  Studies.  The 
facilities  of  the  Institute  enable 
advanced  graduate  students  to  be 
involved  directly  in  research  or 
development  programs  in  their  particular 
field  of  scholarly  interest. 

Graduate  courses  in  education  are 
offered  both  in  the  Regular  Session  and 
in  the  Summer  Session.  While  it  is 
possible  to  complete  requirements  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Education 
through  part-time  study,  varying  periods 
of  full-time  study  in  regular  sessions 
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arc  required  for  other  degrees.  Certainly 
full-time  study  toward  any  graduate 
degree  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

The  Institute  has  grown  very  rapidly 
from  its  inception,  and  its  staff  now 
numbers  about  650,  including  some  130 
members  of  academic  staff.  In  the 
1968-69  academic  year,  full-time 
graduate  students  numbered  almost  300, 
of  whom  more  than  120  were  doctoral 


candidates;  in  addition,  850  part-time 
graduate  students  were  registered,  and 
1,034  were  enrolled  in  the  1968  Summer 
Session. 

The  overall  goal  of  the  Institute  is  to 
make  a positive  contribution  to 
improvement  in  education;  we  believe 
that  in  the  long  run  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  in  which  we  can  achieve 
that  goal  is  through  our  graduates. 


General  Information 


APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 



All  candidates  in  graduate  degree 
programs  at  The  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  are  registered  as 
University  of  Toronto  students  in  the 
Department  of  Educational  Theory  of 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  The  Coordina- 
tor of  Graduate  Studies  at  the 
Institute  is  also  the  Chairman 
of  the  graduate  Department  of  Educa- 
tional Theory,  University  of  Toronto. 

It  is  through  the  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Graduate  Studies, 
OISE,  that  admission  and  registration 
procedures  are  initiated. 

Admission  procedures  deal  with  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  an  appli- 
cant may  be  admitted  to  a particular 
degree  program,  and  under  what 
conditions.  Registration  refers  to 
procedures  at  the  opening  of  a session, 
including  payment  of  fees,  enroll- 
ment in  particular  courses,  etc.  The 
sequence  of  steps  involved  in 
admission  and  registration  is  detailed 
below. 


M.A.  AND  PH.D.  CANDIDATES 

1.  For  information  and  an  assessment 
of  admissibility  to  an  M.A.  or 
Ph.D.  program,  write  directly  to 
the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Graduate  Studies,  OISE,  102  Bloor 
Street  West,  Toronto  5,  Ontario, 
Canada,  addressing  your  request. 


according  to  your  proposed  field  of 
specialization,  to  the  advisor 
indicated  below: 

Professor  Sabir  A.  Alvi 

Measurement  and  Evaluation 
Applied  Psychology 
Professor  Donald  H.  Brundage 
Adult  Education 
Professor  George  E.  F lower 
Higher  Education 
Professor  Clifford  C.  Pitt 
History  and  Philosophy  of 
Education 

Educational  Planning 
Sociology  in  Education 
Professor  ].  Glenn  Scott  ‘ 
Educational  Administration 
Computer  Applications 
Curriculum 

2.  Requests  for  evaluation  of  admis- 
sibility should  be  accompanied  by 
the  following: 

(a)  three  copies  of  official  trans- 
cripts, bearing  marks  attained, 
of  all  undergraduate  and 
graduate  study  to  date; 

(b)  where  applicable,  three  copies 
of  documents  attesting  to  pro- 
fessional education,  certifica- 
tion, and  experience; 

(c)  a score  on  the  Miller  Analogies 
Test  (both  master's  and 
doctoral  candidates) ; 

(d)  a score  on  the  Aptitude  Test  of 
the  Graduate  Record  Examina- 
tions (doctoral  candidates 
only); 
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(e)  two  letters  of  reference  to 
support  the  application;  use 
forms  entitled  Letter  to 
Support  Application  for 
Admission  and/or  Graduate 
Assistantship,  obtainable  from 
the  advisors  referred  to  under 
(1)  above; 

(f)  a clear  indication  of  the 
Institute  department  in  which 
specialization  is  desired  and 
of  the  degree  program  for 
which  application  is  being 
made. 

3.  Many  applicants  for  admission  as 
full-time  students  may  also  be 
applying  for  a Graduate  Assistant- 
ship  (see  page  12).  Since  the  first 
step  in  considering  applications 
for  a Graduate  Assistantship  is  an 
assessment  of  admissibility,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  request  such  an 
assessment  under  (1)  above  in 
such  cases. 

4.  If  the  Institute  is  able  to  recommend 
the  candidate.  Application  for 
Admission  forms  will  be  sent  to 
him.  These,  together  with  an 
application  fee  of  $10  (Canadian 
funds),  should  be  returned  not  to 
the  Institute,  but  to: 

The  Secretary, 

School  of  Graduate  Studies, 

65  St.  George  Street, 

Toronto  5,  Ontario, 

Canada. 


forward  them  to  the  Institute  for 
its  recommendation. 
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6.  The  Institute  then  returns  the 
Application  for  Admission  forms 
to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
with  its  recommendation  regarding 
admissibility.  Note  that  this  is  a 
recommendation  only. 

7.  If  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
accepts  the  Institute's  recom- 
mendation on  admissibility, 

the  candidate  is  sent  a formal 
Letter  of  Acceptance  indicating  the 
degree  program  to  which  he  has 
been  admitted  and  any  conditions 
involved. 
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Application  for  Admission  forms 
for  all  degree  programs  must  be 
submitted  not  later  than  March  15  for 
registration  both  in  the  1969  Summer 
Session  and  in  the  1969-70  Regular 
Session,  which  starts  in  September. 
Applications  received  after  March  15 
will  be  considered  only  under  very 
exceptional  circumstances. 
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Note:  Applicants  for  the  Regular 
Session  are  urged  to  submit  their 
applications  by  February  1,  the  date 
for  receipt  of  Graduate  Assistantship 
applications,  since  a considerable 
number  of  student  places  will  be 
awarded  with  the  disposition  of 
Graduate  Assistantships. 
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5.  On  receipt  of  the  completed  Appli- 
cation for  Admission  forms,  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  will 


In  the  case  of  full-time  M.Ed.  candi- 
dates only,  applicants  must  follow 
the  procedures  detailed  above  under 
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0!  ections  1,  2,  and  3 of  the  subheading 
A. A.  and  Ph.D.  Candidates. 
Application  forms  for  admission  or 
e-enrollment  in  all  M.Ed.  programs 
or  for  re-enrollment  in  Ed.D.  pro- 
;rams)  will  be  available,  after 
ebruary  15,  from  the  Office  of  the 
loordinator  of  Graduate  Studies  at 
’he  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 

|jf: 

iducation,  102  Bloor  Street  West, 
’oronto  5,  Ontario.  Students 
hould  complete  these  forms  and 
eturn  them  to  the  Institute's  Office 

r j 

if  Graduate  Studies  in  time  to  arrive 
>y  the  following  deadlines: 

OK 

\Aarch  15  for  the  1969  Summer 
Session  and  the  1969-70  Regular 
1 iession:  daytime  students  (but  see 

(Note"  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
ection) ; 

une  10  for  the  1 969-70  Regular 
session:  after-hours  students  (this 
late  is  absolutely  final  for  courses 
aken  in  the  second  half-year, 
peginning  in  January,  as  well  as  for 
hose  taken  in  the  first  half-year). 

— 

REGISTRATION 

ilt  

Final  registration  will  take  place  as 
follows : 

FOR  THE  1969  SUMMER  SESSION: 
Wednesday,  July  2;  in  Room  410-11, 
OISE,  from  9:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 

-i  and  from  1:30  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

FOR  THE  1969-70  REGULAR  SESSION: 
DAYTIME  STUDENTS 

Friday,  September  19;  in  Room 
410-11,  OISE,  at  10:00  a.m. 


FOR  THE  1969-70  REGULAR  SESSION: 
AFTER-HOURS  STUDENTS 

Saturday,  September  20;  in  Room 
410-11,  OISE,  from  9:30  a.m.  to 
12:30  p.m.  and  from  1:30  p.m.  to 
4:30  p.m. 


STUDY  IN  SUMMER  SESSION 

February  15  to  March  15  has  been 
established  as  a period  of  advance 
enrollment  for  the  Summer  Session 
since  enrollment  in  some  classes  is 
limited  and  since  time  must  be 
allowed  for  preparatory  reading.  Soon 
after  acceptance  of  application  forms 
from  a student,  he  will  be  notified  of 
such  readings  as  may  be  recommended 
for  the  course  he  has  selected.  It  is  the 
student's  responsibility  to  complete 
such  preparatory  reading  in  advance 
of  the  necessarily  concentrated 
Summer  Session. 

In  addition  to  writing  examinations, 
which  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the 
six-week  Summer  Session,  students 
will  be  required  to  complete  and 
submit  term  work  to  their  instructors 
in  the  Fall  by  the  deadlines  they  set. 
Final  grades  will  be  mailed  to 
students  by  the  end  of  December. 

Students  may  enroll  for  not  more 
than  two  half-courses  in  any  one 
Summer  Session. 


AFTER-HOURS  CLASSES  IN 
REGULAR  SESSION 

During  the  1969-70  Regular  Session 
it  is  anticipated  that  a number  of 
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courses  will  be  offered  in  the  late 
afternoon  or  evening. 

Fully  employed  part-time  students 
who  are  interested  in  after-hours 
classes  are  encouraged  to  enroll  for 
only  one  of  the  above.  One  half- 
course constitutes  one-sixth  of  a 
normal  load  for  a full-time  student, 
and  any  load  greater  than  that  for 
a fully  employed  person  is  likely  to  be 
extremely  heavy.  The  difficulty  is  not 
merely  one  of  class  hours,  but  of 
required  reading,  independent  study, 
and  assignments.  In  exceptional  cases, 
however,  following  full  discussion 
with  and  specific  approval  by  a 
student's  faculty  advisor,  a fully 
employed  student  may  be  permitted 
to  undertake  two  half-courses  (or  one 
full  course)  after  hours  during  the 
Regular  Session.  However,  if  he  is 
taking  a half-course  which  is  to  be 
completed  in  one  term,  he  may  not 
take  any  other  course  during  that 
term. 

June  10  will  be  the  last  day  for 
receiving  applications  for  enrollment 
in  these  after-hours  courses;  this 
applies  to  courses  for  both  the  first 
and  second  half-year  of  the  1969-70 
Regular  Session. 


tunities  are  afforded  to  interested 
graduate  students  to  participate  in 
these  in  various  capacities. 


STATUS  OF  STUDENTS 
ENROLLED  UNDER  EARLIER 
REGULATIONS 


Programs  and  courses  leading  to 
University  of  Toronto  graduate 
degrees  in  Education  as  described  in 
this  bulletin  represent  substantial 
changes  from  programs  and  courses 
which  have  been  offered  in  the 
Department  of  Educational  Theory  in 
earlier  years.  What  of  students  who 
are  already  proceeding  to  degrees? 

Students  enrolled  in  a degree  pro- 
gram in  the  1965-66  regular  academic 
session  or  earlier  will  be  permitted 
to  fulfill  requirements  for  that  degree 
as  set  forth  in  the  bulletin  Programs 
Leading  to  Graduate  Degrees  in  Edu- 
cation 1965-66,  published  by  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education. 
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DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION 


This  degree  is  no  longer  offered. 


tel 
four  - 


DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 
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NON-CREDIT  SEMINARS 
AND  CONFERENCES 

In  addition  to  formal  programs  of 
study,  the  Institute  offers  each  year 
a considerable  number  of  non-credit 
seminars  and  conferences  on  a wide 
variety  of  specialist  themes.  Oppor- 


Students  who  completed  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  B.Ed.  not  earlier  than 
1962,  and  with  A or  B standing,  were 
eligible  to  enroll  for  an  M.Ed.  program 
of  six  half-courses  rather  than  eight, 
providing  they  began  such  further 
study  not  later  than  the  1967-68 
academic  year. 
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DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 


Students  enrolled  as  Ed.D.  candidates 
in  the  1 965-66  Regular  Session  or 
earlier  may  fulfill  requirements  for 
the  degree  under  the  regulations 
existing  when  they  enrolled.  No  new 
candidates  for  this  degree  are 
currently  being  accepted. 

THE  MILLER  ANALOGIES  TEST 

All  full-time  students  whose  mother 
tongue  is  English  are  required  to 
submit  Miller  Analogies  Test  scores 
when  applying  for  admission  or 
financial  assistance.  Applicants  for 
admission  to  the  part-time  program 
in  some  fields  of  specialization  may 
also  be  required  to  submit  M.A.T. 
scores. 

The  Department  of  Measurement 
and  Evaluation  of  OISE  will  administer 
this  test  on  the  dates  given  below. 

An  appointment  to  take  the  test  can 
be  made  by  writing  to  the  M.A.T. 
Officer,  Department  of  Measurement 
and  Evaluation,  OISE,  94  Cumberland 
Street,  Toronto  5,  Ontario,  at  least 
four  weeks  before  the  date  on  which 
the  applicant  wishes  to  take  the  test. 

A cheque  or  money  order  for  $5.25  in 
Canadian  funds,  payable  to  the 
Institute,  should  be  enclosed  with  the 
request.  Only  those  planning  to  apply 
for  admission  to  the  Department  of 
Educational  Theory  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
will  be  eligible  to  write  the  M.A.T. 
at  these  times. 


1969 


January  16 

Thursday 

2:00  p.m. 

January  18 

Saturday 

2:00  p.m. 

January  23 

Thursday 

6 :15  p.m. 

February  8 

Saturday 

2:00  p.m. 

February  18 

Tuesday 

2 :00  p.m. 

March  6 

Thursday 

2:00  p.m. 

April  10 

Thursday 

2 :00  p.m. 

May  13 

Tuesday 

2 :00  p.m. 

June  12 

Thursday 

2:00  p.m. 

July  8 

Tuesday 

9:30  a.m. 

July  17 

Thursday 

2:00  p.m. 

July  30 

Wednesday 

5 :00  p.m. 

September  24 

Wednesday 

2 :00  p.m. 

October  18 

Saturday 

2 :00  p.m. 

November  20 

Thursday 

2 :00  p.m. 

December  3 

Wednesday 

2:00  p.m. 

December  13 

Saturday 

2 :00  p.m. 

December  18 

Thursday 

2:00  p.m. 

In  Toronto,  appointments  to 

write  the 

M.A.T.  can  also  be  made  by  writing 
or  calling  Professor  Mary  Laurence 
at  the  Department  of  Psychology, 
University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5, 
Ontario;  telephone  928-881 0.  The  cost 
of  writing  the  test  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  is  $5.25  (subject  to 
change). 

Applicants  living  out  of  reach  of 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area  should 
contact  the  testing  center  of  a nearby 
university,  or  write  to  the  Psycho- 
logical Corporation,  304  East  45th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017,  for 
the  address  of  the  nearest  testing 
center. 
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THE  GRADUATE  RECORD 
EXAMINATIONS 

All  doctoral  candidates  whose  mother 
tongue  is  English  are  required  to 
submit  scores  on  the  Graduate  Record 
Examinations  Aptitude  Test  (Verbal 
and  Quantitative)  when  making 
application  for  admission  or  financial 
assistance. 

The  Department  of  Measurement 
and  Evaluation  of  OISE  will 
administer  this  test  on  the  dates  given 
below.  An  appointment  to  take  the 
test  can  be  made  by  writing  to  the 
G.R.E.  Officer,  Department  of 
Measurement  and  Evaluation, 

94  Cumberland  Street,  Toronto  5, 
Ontario,  at  least  four  weeks  before 
the  date  on  which  the  applicant 
wishes  to  take  the  test.  A cheque  or 
money  order  for  $7  in  Canadian 
funds,  payable  to  the  Institute,  should 
be  enclosed  with  the  request.  Only 
those  planning  to  apply  for  admission 
to  the  Department  of  Educational 
Theory  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  will  be 
eligible  to  write  the  G.R.E.  at  these 
times. 


1969 

January  8 
February  15 
July  24 
October  23 
December  6 


Wednesday 

Saturday 

Thursday 

Thursday 

Saturday 


6 :15  p.m. 
2 :00  p.m. 
2:00  p.m. 
6:15  p.m. 
2:00  p.m. 


Applicants  living  out  of  reach  of 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area  should 


contact  the  testing  center  of  a nearby 
university,  or  write  to  the  Educational 
Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  U.S.A.,  for  the  address  of  the 
nearest  testing  center. 


EXAMINATIONS  AND  GRADES 


All  examinations  will  be  held  in 
Toronto.  Final  examinations  will  be 
scheduled  in  August  for  the  Summer 
Session  and  in  January  or  April  for 
the  Regular  Session,  shortly  after  the 
conclusion  of  lectures.  Examinations 
cannot  be  deferred  to  a later  time. 

In  case  of  inability  to  write  an 
examination  because  of  serious 
illness,  a student  should  immediately 
notify  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator 
of  Graduate  Studies;  permission  may 
then  be  granted  to  write  the  examina- 
tion, without  further  fee,  on  a subse- 
quent occasion  when  the  course  is 
offered.  No  student  will  be  permitted 
to  rewrite  the  examination  in  any 
course  without  attending  the  classes 
in  that  course  again  and  paying  fees 
as  if  it  were  an  additional  course. 

If  a student  fails  in  a course  which  is 
considered  by  his  department  to  be 
vital  to  the  main  content  of  his 
program,  then  he  must  repeat  that 
course  if  he  is  to  continue  as  a 
degree  candidate.  In  the  case  of  failure 
in  other  courses,  a substitution  may 
be  permitted  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department 
of  Educational  Theory  to  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies. 

Except  for  medical  reasons  or  other 
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xceptional  circumstances,  a student 
hall  be  considered  to  have  failed  a 
ourse  if  he  withdraws  from  it  after 
Jovember  30,  or  after  February  28 
i the  case  of  courses  beginning  in 
anuary. 

Any  student  whose  work  is  judged 
a be  unsatisfactory  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Theory  may  be 
equired  to  withdraw. 

Grades  are  assigned  in  the 
Jniversity  of  Toronto  as  follows: 

A — 75%  and  over 
B — 66  to  74%  inclusive 

C — 60  to  65%  inclusive  (no  degree 
credit) 

F — below  60%  (outright  failure) 

The  grading  practices  of  the 
)epartment  of  Educational  Theory 
all  within  the  general  framework  of 
he  University  of  Toronto  grading 
ystem,  but  have  the  following 
eatures : 

a)  The  grading  system  will  have  a 
primary  classification  consisting 
of  A,  B,  C,  and  F.  The  following 
meaning  is  attached  to  each 
primary  classification: 

A — original  work,  very  well 
organized  and  expressed,  sound 
critical  evaluations,  clearly  in 
command  of  techniques  and 
principles  of  the  discipline,  etc. 

B — good  grasp  of  the  topic, 
accurate  knowledge,  some 
evidence  of  critical  evaluation, 
ability  to  synthesize  and  to 
discriminate  relevant  issues,  etc. 


C — patchy  work,  some  inaccuracy 
and  confusion,  clumsy  application 
of  techniques  and  principles, 
inadequate  indications  of 
knowing  the  most  important 
features  of  the  topic,  of  having 
ability  to  synthesize,  etc. 

F — glaring  inaccuracy  and 
confusion,  little  or  no  grasp  of 
techniques  and  principles,  trivial 
and  irrelevant  treatment  of  topic; 
in  general,  a failure  to 
demonstrate  the  minimal 
knowledge  and  skills  for  effective 
work  in  the  discipline. 

(b)  The  instructor  is  asked  to  make 
secondary  distinctions  within  the 
first  two  classes,  A and  B,  by 
using  + and  — to  signify  a 
grading  within  each  class  from 
high  to  low,  and  will  assign  letter 
grades  of  A + , A,  A—,  B+,  B, 

B— , C,  or  F. 

(c)  The  letter  grades  assigned  by  the 
instructor  are  translated  into  the 
following  numerical  grades  for 
required  reporting  to  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies: 

A+  — 86 
A — 82 
A-  — 78 
B + —74 
B — 70 
B—  — 66 
C —62 
F —52 
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TERM  ASSIGNMENTS 

If  a student  does  not  complete 
required  term  work  in  any  course  by 
the  date  set  by  the  instructor,  he  will 
be  regarded  as  having  failed  that 
course.  In  exceptional  cases,  however, 
an  extension  of  time  may  be  granted 
on  application  to  the  Coordinator  of 
Graduate  Studies. 


FEES 

Information  concerning  fees  is  con- 
tained in  the  Calendar  of  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies.  All  cheques 
must  be  certified,  in  Canadian  funds, 
and  made  out  to  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Fees  should  be  sent  to  the 
Chief  Accountant's  Office,  215  Huron 
Street,  Toronto  5.  The  fees  which  are 
detailed  below  are  subject  to  change 
by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

All  Application  for  Admission 
forms  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
application  fee  of  $10  in  Canadian 
funds,  payable  to  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Courses  undertaken  at 
another  university  and  credited  to  a 
degree  program  here  will  not  reduce 
the  fees  required. 


FULL-TIME  STUDENTS 

The  basic  fee  per  academic  year  of 
full-time  study  is  the  same  for  all 
students  — M.Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Ed.D.,  and  Special  Students  — and  is 


$487  for  men,  $467  for  women.  This 
fee  is  comprised  of: 

Academic  fees  $435 

Students'  Administrative 
Council  $ 12 

Health  Service  $ 10 

Graduate  Students'  Union  $ 10 

Hart  House  (men  only)  $ 20 

Full-time  M.Ed.  Students 
In  the  case  of  M.Ed.  students,  the 
basic  fee  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
$342  (men)  or  $322  (women)  for  the 
Regular  Session  and  $150  (including 
a Student  Activity  Fee  of  $5)  for  the 
Summer  Session. 

Full-time  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  and  Ed.D. 
Students 

In  the  case  of  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 
students,  if  the  degree  program 
includes  a Summer  Session  following 
the  Regular  Session,  the  basic  fee  is 
$487  (men)  or  $467  (women)  for  the 
Regular  Session  and  $60  plus 
applicable  incidental  fees  for  the 
Summer  Session.  If  the  degree 
program  includes  a Summer  Session 
preceding  the  Regular  Session,  the 
basic  fee  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
$115  (including  a Student  Activity 
Fee  of  $5)  for  the  Summer  Session 
and  $377  (men)  or  $357  (women)  for 
the  Regular  Session.  However,  if  a 
preceding  Summer  Session  is  taken 
not  as  a part  of  the  degree  program 
proper  but  as  additional  work  or  to 
satisfy  admission  conditions,  then  the 
regular  Summer  Session  fees  will  be 
assessed  in  addition  to  the  basic  fee 
of  $487  (men)  or  $467  (women). 
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Dual  Registration  Fee  for  M.A.  and 
°h.D.  Candidates 

[f  a candidate's  acceptance  into  the 
second  year  of  a three-year  Ph.D. 
program  is  contingent  upon  the 


completion  of  a University  of  Toronto 

V I 

M.A.,  and  if  all  requirements  for  that 
degree  have  not  been  satisfied  in  time 
for  the  Fall  Convocation,  then  the 
candidate  must  pay  an  additional 
fee  of  $60  for  dual  registration.  It  is 
only  under  the  most  exceptional 
circumstances,  and  then  only  when 
prior  arrangements  have  been  agreed 
upon  at  the  time  of  acceptance  to  a 
degree  program,  that  a student  will  be 
allowed  to  complete  the  master's 
thesis  after  the  final  date  for  recom- 
mendations for  degrees  for  the  Fall 
Convocation  without  losing  Ph.D. 
residence  credit  for  the  year. 

Reregistration  Fee  for  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 
Candidates 

M.A.  and  Ph.D.  candidates  who  have 
completed  all  course  work  but  who 
have  not  satisfied  the  thesis  require- 
ment must  reregister  each  year.  The 
reregistration  fee  is  $60  plus  any 
applicable  incidental  fees. 
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PART-TIME  STUDENTS 


Part-time  Students:  Daytime 

One  graduate  course  (including 
required  incidental  fees  of  $20) 
Each  additional  course 
One  half-course  (including 
required  incidental  fees  of  $10) 


$130 

$110 

$ 65 


Part-time  Students:  After-hours 

One  graduate  course,  where 
admitted  (including  required 
incidental  fees  of  $20)  $160 

One  half-course  (including 
required  incidental  fees  of  $10)  $ 80 


SUMMER  SESSION  STUDENTS 


One  half-course  (including 
Student  Activity  Fee  of  $5)  $ 80 

Two  half-courses  (including 
Student  Activity  Fee  of  $5)  $150 


LATE  PAYMENT  FEE 


A late  payment  fee  of  $10  will  be 
assessed  against  any  student 
registered  in  the  Regular  Session 
whose  fees  are  not  received  at  the 
Chief  Accountant's  Office  by 
September  26,  plus  $1  per  day  of 
delay  beyond  that  to  a maximum  of 
$20.  If  fees  remain  unpaid  as  of 
October  15,  the  student  will  be 
considered  to  have  withdrawn. 

Any  Summer  Session  M.Ed.  student 
whose  fees  remain  unpaid  by  July  9 
will  be  considered  to  have  withdrawn. 


STAFF  EXEMPTION 


Students  holding  staff  appointments 
(including  Graduate  Assistantships) 
may  receive,  on  application  at  the 
time  of  paying  fees,  an  exemption 
from  fees  payable  during  the  Regular 
Session  as  follows: 
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Amount  of 
Remuneration 
during  Session 

Amount 

of 

Exemption 

Full-time  students  paying 

$250  to  $ 500 

$50 

academic  fees  of  $435 

501  to  1,000 

80 

over  $1,000 

125 

Part-time  students 

$250  or  more 

$10  per 

Ph.D.  candidates  required  to 
reregister  after  completion 

subject 

charged 

of  residence  requirements 

$250  or  more 

$25 
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GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS, 
FELLOWSHIPS,  AND  AWARDS 


OISE  GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS 

$3,000,  $4,500,  $6,000 


It  is  hoped  that  something  of  the  order 
of  200  Graduate  Assistantships  will 
be  awarded  for  the  1969-70  Regular 
Session  in  amounts  of  $3,000  and 
$4,500,  with  a limited  number  carry- 
ing a stipend  of  $6,000.  These  assist- 
antships are  available  to  selected 
full-time  students  and  are  tenable 
mainly  in  one  or  another  of  the 
departments  of  the  Institute  in  which 
the  student's  primary  study  interests 
lie. 

For  further  information  and 
application  forms,  write  the  Office  of 
the  Coordinator  of  Graduate  Studies, 
OISE,  102  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto 
5,  Ontario,  addressing  your  request, 
according  to  your  proposed  field  of 
specialization,  to  the  appropriate 


advisor  indicated  under  Section  1 on 
page  3.  Completed  applications 
should  be  submitted  before  February 
1,  1969. 
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CANADA  COUNCIL  AWARDS 


Canada  Council  awards  in  the  arts, 
humanities,  and  social  sciences  are 
available  to  graduate  students 
attending  any  Canadian  university. 
Among  these  are  doctoral  fellowships 
of  up  to  $3,500  for  students  in  the 
early  stages  of  a doctoral  program 
and  up  to  $4,500  for  students  who 
have  completed  the  first  two  years  of 
such  a program.  A travel  allowance 
may  be  made  where  necessary. 

Application  forms  are  available 
from  the  Awards  Service,  The  Canada 
Council,  140  Wellington  Street, 
Ottawa  4,  Ontario.  The  closing  date 
is  generally  December  15  for  awards 
covering  the  following  academic  year. 
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^DERATION  OF  WOMEN  TEACHERS 
3SOCIATIONS  OF  ONTARIO 

:llowships  — $6,000 


he  Federation  of  Women  Teachers' 
ssociations  of  Ontario  offers  two 
dlowships  of  $6,000  each  for 
ivanced  graduate  study  in  education, 
he  first  is  to  be  held  at  the  University 
f Toronto  by  a student  working  at 
ie  doctoral  level.  The  second  may  be 
eld  at  any  university  of  the 
pplicant's  choice.  Ordinarily, 

_ pplicants  must  be  members  of  the 
ederation  of  Women  Teachers' 
jLSSociations  of  Ontario,  but  other 
pplicants  with  outstanding 
ualifications  will  be  considered. 

Further  details  and  application 
arms  are  available  from  the 
xecutive  Secretary,  Federation  of 
Vomen  Teachers'  Associations  of 
)ntario,  1260  Bay  Street,  Toronto  5. 
applications  must  be  submitted  by 
ebruary  1. 


iNTARIO  ENGLISH  CATHOLIC  TEACHERS 
SSOCIATION  SCHOLARSHIP $3,000 

"he  Ontario  English  Catholic 
’eachers'  Association  offers  a 
cholarship  for  graduate  study  in  the 
mount  of  $3,000.  This  award  is 
vailable  to  statutory  or  voluntary 
nembers  of  the  Association. 

Further  details  and  application 
orms  are  available  from  the 
Executive  Secretary,  Ontario  English 
latholic  Teachers'  Association,  1260 
3ay  Street,  Toronto  5.  Applications 
nust  be  submitted  by  January  15. 


ONTARIO  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MEN  TEACHERS' 
FEDERATION  SCHOLARSHIPS  $5,000 

The  Win  Davies  Memorial 
scholarships,  two  scholarships  in  the 
amount  of  $5,000  each,  are  offered 
for  graduate  study  in  education. 

Application  forms  are  available 
from  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Ontario 
Public  School  Men  Teachers' 
Federation,  1260  Bay  Street,  Toronto 
5.  Applications  must  be  submitted  by 
January  31. 


ONTARIO  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS' 
FEDERATION  AWARDS 


These  awards,  in  amounts  up  to 
$3,500,  include  the  O.S.S.T.F. 
Scholarship  for  Educational  Research, 
the  S.  Hunter  Henry  Award,  and  the 
Ansley  Memorial  Award.  The  last 
two  are  granted  only  to  O.S.S.T.F. 
members. 

Further  details  and  application 
forms  are  available  from  the  General 
Secretary,  Ontario  Secondary  School 
Teachers'  Federation,  1260  Bay  Street, 
Toronto  5.  Applications  must  be 
submitted  by  March  31. 


THE  WILLIAM  PAKENHAM  FELLOWSHIP 

$2,000 


This  award  is  open  to  experienced 
teachers  resident  in  Ontario.  Letters 
of  application  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Registrar,  The  College  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Toronto,  371  Bloor 
Street  West,  Toronto  5. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  OPEN 
FELLOWSHIPS 

A number  of  awards  in  amounts  up 
to  $4,000  are  open  to  qualified 
graduate  students  proceeding  to 
degrees  in  any  graduate  department 
of  the  University. 

Application  forms  can  be  secured 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  65  St.  George 
Street,  Toronto  5.  Completed 
application  forms  must  be  filed  not 
later  than  February  1. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
POSTDOCTORAL  FELLOWSHIPS 

A number  of  postdoctoral  fellowships 
are  awarded  annually  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  to  candidates  wishing 
to  conduct  research  in  any  area  of  the 
humanities,  or  the  social,  physical,  or 
biological  sciences. 

Application  forms  can  be  secured 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  65  St.  George 
Street,  Toronto  5.  Completed 
application  forms  must  be  filed  not 
later  than  February  1. 


LIBRARY 

The  Institute  Library  serves  the  needs 
of  students  with  a large  collection 
specializing  in  education  and  strong 
support  collections  in  the  social 
sciences.  There  are  extensive 
reference  resources,  including  some 
1300  different  periodical  titles. 


Audio-visual  resources  are  being 
established  and  centralized. 
Typewriters,  calculators,  photocopy 
equipment,  and  microform  reader- 
printers  are  available  in  sufficient 
supply  for  the  users'  convenience. 

The  staff  is  trained  to  provide 
orientation  to  the  services  and  to 
consult  with  students  in  regard  to 
their  information  needs  for  particular 
projects. 

The  total  resources  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  library  are,  of 
course,  also  available  to  graduate 
students  in  Educational  Theory. 


EDUCATIONAL  CLINIC 
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The  Educational  Clinic  provides  a 
controlled  laboratory  setting  for 
studies  of  children.  There  are  facilities 
for  observing  and  recording  the 
behavior  of  children,  individually,  in 
groups,  alone,  or  in  interaction  with 
adults.  These  facilities  include 
observation  booths,  audio  and  video 
recording  equipment,  an  eye- 
movement  camera,  and  a polygraph. 
The  clinic  is  used  for  research  (for 
example,  the  study  of  the  reaction  of 
children  with  specific  learning 
disabilities  to  individually  prescribed 
instruction),  for  development  (for 
example,  the  preparation  of  remedial 
instructional  techniques  in  reading  for 
use  in  schools),  and  for  teaching 
purposes  (for  example,  the  training  of 
counselors).  The  Educational  Clinic 
also  maintains  a mobile  unit  provided 
with  comprehensive  observational  and 
recording  equipment. 
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lOMPUTER  FACILITIES 

itaff  and  students  of  OISE  have 
ccess  to  the  following  computers: 
bm/360,  model  40;  ibm/360,  model 
i5;  ibm-7094  II;  univac  1108; 

;e  235,  via  teletype  terminals. 

A collection  of  statistical  programs 
s available  for  data  analysis  using 
hese  computers,  and  programmers 
re  available  for  consultation  on 
omputer  usage  and  will  write  special 
irograms  for  a computer  user  in  some 
ases.  In  addition,  the  Department  of 
lomputer  Applications  has  a pdp-9 
■ omputer  used  for  computer-based 
:xperimentation. 


EDITORIAL  DIVISION 

The  Editorial  Division  is  responsible 
or  the  editing,  production,  and 
listribution  of  publications  accepted 
>y  the  Editorial  Board  of  the  Institute, 
t also  provides  special  editorial 
assistance  to  the  staff  and  students  of 
3ISE,  and  students  are  invited  to  call 
>n  the  Editorial  Division  for 
nforrrlation  on  OISE  style,  spelling, 
ind  format;  for  assistance  in  the 
presentation  of  bibliographical 
•eferences;  and  for  general  guidance 
)n  matters  of  style  in  the  preparation 
if  doctoral  dissertations. 


JNIVERSITY  PLACEMENT 
ic  SERVICE 

[del  || 

and  The  Placement  Service  at  581  Spadina 
. Avenue  is  a center  for  individual 


career  and  vocational  counseling.  It 
will  assist  the  student  in  securing 
summer  or  temporary  employment, 
arrange  for  interviews  with  possible 
employers,  and  provide  information 
about  employment  openings  further 
afield.  All  students  should  feel  free  to 
use  the  confidential  procedures  of  the 
department  and  to  discuss  their 
employment  problems.  A new  activity 
of  the  Placement  Service  is  the 
Graduate  Students'  Appointments 
Registry.  The  Registry  accumulates 
graduate  student  files  which  contain 
copies  of  essential  documents;  these 
are  made  available  to  universities  at 
the  request  of  applicants  seeking 
appointment  to  such  institutions. 
Students  wishing  to  use  the  Placement 
Service  are  urged  to  make 
arrangements  quite  early  in  the 
academic  year. 


LIVING  ACCOMMODATION 


REGULAR  SESSION 

Residence  accommodation  is  very 
limited  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  it  is  therefore  the  custom  to 
give  preference  to  undergraduates. 
Several  residences,  however,  are  still 
open  to  a limited  number  of  graduate 
students  during  the  Regular  Session. 
The  fees  for  room  and  board  are 
approximately  $800.  Most  of 
the  men's  and  women's  residences 
have  donships  for  which  graduate 
students  may  apply.  The  following 
are  the  residences  which  offer  limited 
accommodation  to  graduate  students: 
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(a)  Men 


(ill 


Residence 

Address 

Apply  to: 

Devonshire  House 

3 Devonshire  Place 

Dean  of  Men 

Knox  College 

59  St.  George  Street 

Principal 

Trinity  College 

Hoskin  Avenue 

Dean  of  Men 

Victoria  College 

73  Queen's  Park  Cr.  East 

Senior  Tutor 

Wycliffe  College 

Hoskin  Avenue 

Dean  of  Resident 

St.  George 

Graduate  Residence 

321  Bloor  Street  West 

Dean  of  Men 

(b)  Women 

Residence 

Address 

Apply  to: 

St.  Hilda's  College 

2 Devonshire  Place 

Dean  of  Women 

University  College 

85  St.  George  Street 

Dean  of  Women 

Victoria  College 

73  Queen's  Park  Cr.  East 

Dean  of  Women 

St.  George 

Graduate  Residence 

321  Bloor  Street  West 

Dean  of  Women 

(c)  Married  Students'  Accommodation;  Co-operative  Residences 

Residence 

Address 

Apply  to: 

Charles-Yonge  Married 

University  Housing  Servit 

Student  Apartments 

Charles  & Yonge 

49 

St.  George  Street 

Campus  Co-operative 

Residence,  Inc. 

395  Huron  Street 

395 

Huron  Street 

Rochdale  College 

395  Huron  Street 

395 

Huron  Street 
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El 


formation  concerning  rooms  and 
>artments  in  private  homes  near  the 
niversity  may  be  obtained  from  the 
niversity  Housing  Service  office, 
niversity  of  Toronto.  While  off- 
mpus  housing  of  this  nature  is  not 
ibject  to  University  regulation,  every 
fort  is  taken  to  make  information 
l accommodation  listed  as  complete 
possible.  Rents  vary  considerably 
spending  upon  the  quality  of  the 
commodation  and  its  location. 


MMER  SESSION 


[any  more  residence  spaces  are 


available  to  graduate  students  during 
the  summer  months.  Rents  vary  from 
$14  to  $20  weekly  for  room  only. 

Meal  services  are  discontinued  at  most 
residences  at  the  close  of  the  Regular 
Session  in  May.  However,  meals  are 
still  served  through  the  Summer 
Session  at  Hart  House  and  at  New 
College;  all  students  are  entitled  to  be 
admitted  at  nominal  rates.  With  the 
exception  of  Knox  College  and 
Wycliffe  College,  students  may  apply 
for  summer  accommodation  to  any  of 
the  residences  listed  above,  under  the 
Regular  Session,  as  well  as  to  the 
following: 


) Men 

Residence 

New  College 

Sir  Daniel  Wilson 
Residence 

Address 

21  Classic  Avenue 
73  St.  George  Street 

Apply  to: 
Dean  of  Men 

Dean  of  Men 

>)  Women 

Residence 

Address 

Apply  to: 

Whitney  Hall 

85  St.  George  Street 

Dean  of  Women 

ote:  All  university  residences  listed  above  are  in  the  Toronto  5 postal  zone. 
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HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  University  of  Toronto  Health 
Service,  located  at  256  Huron  Street, 
provides  extensive  medical  care  to  all 
students  through  both  clinical  and 
infirmary  services.  Psychiatric  advice 
is  also  available  to  students  through 
the  University  Mental  Health  Service 
at  2 Bancroft  Avenue. 

Any  graduate  student  not  domiciled 
in  Canada  must  submit  a certificate 
of  freedom  from  disease;  included 
must  be  certification  of  freedom  from 
tuberculosis  as  demonstrated  by  an 
X-ray  film  of  his  chest.  He  must  also 
complete  his  medical  examination 
by  the  Health  Service  within  one 
month  of  registration. 


OVERSEAS  STUDENTS 

In  a typical  year  graduate  students 
in  education  will  be  registered  from 
most  if  not  all  of  Canada's  ten 
provinces,  and  from  twenty-five  or 
thirty  countries  overseas.  A special 
effort  is  made  to  welcome  students 
from  overseas,  and  to  meet  their 
special  needs.  On  the  one  hand  it 
profits  the  Canadian  student  in  no 
small  measure  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  work,  formally  and  informally, 
with  officials  in  education  from  other 
countries.  On  the  other,  we  consider 
it  an  honour  and  an  obligation, 
in  a world  so  rapidly  decreasing  in 


size,  to  make  our  resources  available, 
insofar  as  we  can,  to  appropriate  over- 
seas students  who  plan  to  return  to 
their  own  countries  on  completion  of 
their  studies. 

Major  essays  or  other  individual 
projects  constitute  an  important  part 
of  each  course.  Wherever  possible, 
overseas  students  are  encouraged  to 
select  topics  which  will  permit  them 
to  explore  systematically  the  possible 
implications  which  the  concepts  under 
discussion  have  for  their  home 
situation.  Each  year  periodic  tours  of 
various  institutions  and  activities  in 
education  on  the  Ontario  scene  are 
also  arranged;  students  avail 
themselves  of  those  parts  of  this 
program  which  are  of  particular 
interest  to  them.  For  overseas  students 
especially,  this  can  provide  a most 
useful  supplement  to  their  formal 
studies. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Brundage  and  Mrs.  D.  L. 
McCaw  in  the  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Graduate  Studies, 
OISE,  serve  as  special  advisors  to 
overseas  students.  They  would  be 
very  happy  to  provide  information 
regarding  customs  regulations, 
accommodation,  the  cost  of  living, 
financial  aid,  and  any  other  questions 
that  may  arise. 

There  is  also  an  active  International 
Student  Centre  on  the  University  of 
Toronto  campus,  at  33  St.  George 
Street.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed 
to  Mrs.  R.  G.  Riddell,  Director. 
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GRADUATE  STUDENTS' 
ASSOCIATION 


All  OISE  students  are  members  of  the 
Graduate  Students'  Association, 
vhich  exists  to  promote  the  best 
nterests  of  students  and  to  present  a 


student  voice  in  the  councils  of  the 
Institute.  Students  wishing  to  take 
advantage  of  the  learning  experience 
that  active  participation  in  G.S.A. 
affairs  provides  are  invited  to  call  in 
at  the  Association's  office  in  the 
Institute. 


General  Requirements  for  Degrees 


The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  conducts,  under  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  programs  leading  to  the 
graduate  degrees  of  Master  of  Educa- 
tion, Doctor  of  Education,  Master  of 
Arts,  Master  of  Philosophy,  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Members  of 
the  academic  staff  of  the  Institute, 
together  with  professors  from  various 
departments  of  the  University,  con- 
stitute the  Department  of  Educational 
Theory  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.  Students  are  registered, 
through  this  Department,  in  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  of  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

All  graduate  degree  programs  are 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies.  What 
follows  is  an  expansion  of  those 
regulations,  outlining  the  general 
course  requirements  for  the  various 
graduate  degree  programs  as  they 
apply  in  the  Department  of 
Educational  Theory.  While  the  general 
course  requirements  for  each  degree 
program  are  given  below,  it  should  be 
noted  that  individual  internal 
departments  within  the  Department 
of  Educational  Theory  may  have 
additional  requirements.  It  should  be 
remarked  that  the  requirements  set 
forth  are  minimal;  the  candidate  will 
be  required  to  undertake  whatever 
additional  studies  the  Department  of 


Educational  Theory  considers 
necessary. 

For  detailed  instructions  regarding 
application  and  registration  pro- 
cedures, see  pages  3 to  6. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  of  instruction  are  numbered 
according  to  the  particular  depart- 
ment of  the  Institute  with  which  they 
are  primarily  identified.  Most  are 
offered  as  half-courses,  shown  by  an 
X following  the  course  number,  e.g., 
1701X.  A full  course  is  indicated  if 
the  course  number  is  not  followed  by 
an  X.  The  first  two  digits  designate 
the  department;  for  example  the  17 
in  1701X  and  the  37  in  3706X  refer 
to  the  Department  of  Educational 
Planning. 

Two  half-courses  constitute  a full- 
time program  in  the  Summer  Session; 
six  half-courses  ordinarily  constitute 
a full-time  program  in  the  Regular 
Session.  Each  half-course  generally 
meets  for  one  and  one-half  class  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  entire  Regular 
Session,  or  for  three  hours  weekly 
when  the  course  is  concentrated  in 
the  first  or  second  half  of  the  Regular 
Session.  A full  course  meets  for  three 
class  hours  each  week  throughout  the 
entire  Regular  Session.  In  the  Summer 
Session,  each  half-course  meets  for 
one  and  one-half  hours  daily, 
Mondays  through  Fridays. 
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MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 


This  degree  is  designed  chiefly  for 
the  professional  improvement  of  men 
and  women  who  are  already  engaged 
in  a career  in  professional  education. 
For  many  candidates  it  will  represent 
a terminal  point  of  formal  graduate 
study,  though  some  may  subsequently 
proceed  to  study  at  the  doctoral  level 
after  satisfying  additional  require- 
ments. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 


(a)  A Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from 
the  University  of  Toronto,  either 
Honours  or  General,  or  an  equivalent 
degree,  completed  with  second  class 
standing  or  better  in  the  final  year  and 
acceptable  to  the  Department  of 
Educational  Theory.  Depending  on 
the  make-up  of  the  degree,  and  the 
student's  intended  field  of  specializa- 
tion at  the  master's  level,  some 
prerequisite  study  may  be  required. 

(b)  A year  of  professional  education 
for  teaching,  or  the  equivalent. 

(c)  At  least  one  year  of  successful 
professional  experience  in  education. 

( d ) A promising  score  on  the  Miller 
Analogies  Test,  filed  at  the  time  of 
application.  See  page  7 for  particulars. 


PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 

Eight  half-courses,  selected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  for  one 
or  another  of  the  several  M.Ed. 


programs  as  described  in  the  various 
departmental  sections  which  follow.* 
Where  appropriate  to  a student's 
program,  a full  course  in  some  other 
graduate  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity may  be  included  as  two  of  the 
eight  half-courses. 

Each  applicant  must  declare  his 
intended  field  of  specialization  at  the 
time  of  application.  At  that  time  he 
will  be  assigned  to  a faculty  advisor 
for  that  particular  field,  who  will  assist 
him  in  blocking  out  an  appropriate 
program  of  study.  While  a student 
may  change  his  field  of  specialization 
en  route  to  the  degree,  such  changes 
may  result  in  a lengthened  program. 

The  M.Ed.  program  does  not 
include  a thesis.  Full-time  study, 
though  desirable,  is  not  required. 

A full-time  student  could  complete 
the  requirements  for  the  M.Ed.  in 
one  academic  year  and  one  summer; 
fully  employed  part-time  students  are 
permitted  to  enroll  for  up  to  two 
half-courses  in  each  Summer  Session, 
and  one  half-course  (or,  in  exceptional 
cases,  two  half-courses)  in  each 
Regular  Session. 

Ordinarily  no  courses  which  were 
completed  more  than  six  calendar 
years  earlier  than  the  date  of  the 
degree  may  be  credited  toward  the 
degree.  If  a candidate  does  not 
complete  requirements  for  the  degree 


* Students  enrolled  in  University  of 
Toronto  B.Ed.  or  M.Ed.  programs  prior 
to  the  1966  Summer  Session  are 
referred  to  the  statement  on  page  6. 
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vithin  six  calendar  years  from  his 
icceptance  to  candidacy,  his  candidacy 
Mil  lapse. 

Applicants  who  have  credit  for 
graduate  courses  in  education  at 
mother  university  beyond  what  is 
'equired  for  admission  as  an  M.Ed. 
:andidate  may  be  granted  advanced 
standing  for  up  to  two  half- 
courses in  their  M.Ed.  program, 
provided  those  courses  were  not 
credited  toward  another  degree. 
Similarly  it  is  possible  in  the 
individual  case,  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  student's  faculty 
advisor  and  the  Coordinator  of 
Graduate  Studies,  to  plan  an  M.Ed. 
program  in  such  a way  that  the 
equivalent  of  up  to  two  half-courses 
of  the  required  work  may  be 
undertaken  at  another  university. 
Such  courses  must  constitute  at  least 
the  same  proportion  of  the  master's 
program  at  that  university  as  one  or 
two  half-courses  do  here,  namely, 
one-eighth  or  one-quarter. 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  FOR 
SPECIAL  PURPOSES 


It  is  anticipated  that  most  M.Ed. 
candidates  will  be  enrolled  in  one  or 
another  of  the  several  specialized 
programs  outlined  in  the  pages 
that  follow.  The  professional  interests 
and  needs  of  some  students,  however, 
may  not  correspond  to  the  purposes 
and  plans  of  study  of  any  of  those 
programs.  Such  students  may,  in 
effect,  be  seeking  a highly  individ- 


ualized program  of  planned  graduate 
study  in  education. 

Such  persons  may  apply  for  admis- 
sion to  candidacy  for  the  M.Ed.  for 
Special  Purposes.  They  will  be 
required  to  name  the  field  in  which 
their  interests  mainly  lie,  and  will  be 
assigned  to  an  appropriate  faculty 
advisor.  With  him  they  will  work  out 
a suitable  program  of  eight  half- 
courses. 

To  provide  some  measure  of  con- 
centration, if  not  specialization,  three 
of  the  eight  half-courses  ordinarily 
will  be  drawn  from  a single  field.  But 
the  student,  with  his  advisor,  will  be 
free  to  organize  a highly  individ- 
ualized program  suited  to  his  par- 
ticular needs  and  interests. 


MASTER  OF  ARTS 

This  degree  is  designed  to  provide 
academic  study  and  research  training 
related  to  fields  of  professional 
specialization  in  education.  Students 
who  anticipate  going  on  to  further 
study  at  the  doctoral  level  are  advised 
to  apply  for  enrollment  in  an  M.A. 
program  rather  than  in  an  M.Ed. 
program. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  ordinary  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  a one-year  M.A.  program  as 
outlined  under  Program  of  Study 
below  are: 

(a)  An  Honours  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  from  the  University  of 
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Toronto,  or  an  equivalent  degree, 
with  second  class  standing  or  better 
in  the  final  year.  Depending  on  the 
make-up  of  the  degree,  and  the 
student's  intended  field  of 
specialization  at  the  master's  level, 
some  prerequisite  study  may  be 
required. 

(b)  A year  of  professional  education 
for  teaching,  or  the  equivalent. 

(c)  At  least  one  year  of  successful 
professional  experience  in  education. 

(d)  A promising  score  on  the  Miller 
Analogies  Test,  filed  at  the  time  of 
application.  See  page  7. 

Applicants  with  qualifications  as 
above,  except  that  their  undergraduate 
degree  is  a University  of  Toronto 
General  degree  or  equivalent  rather 
than  an  Honours  degree,  may  be 
admitted  to  an  M.A.  program 
extended  to  include  a partial 
prerequisite  year.  Ordinarily  this 
additional  study  will  consist  of  the 
equivalent  of  two-thirds  of  a year  of 
course  work,  prescribed  in  the  light  of 
the  student's  background  in  relation 
to  his  field  of  specialization.  Such 
courses  may  be  undergraduate  or 
graduate.  They  may  be  undertaken  as 
a part-time  student. 

In  some  fields  of  specialization  an 
applicant  with  an  Honours  degree  or 
equivalent,  with  first  or  second  class 
standing  in  the  final  year,  may  be 
admitted  without  professional 
education  for  teaching  or  professional 
experience  in  education,  providing  the 
degree  was  in  a field  directly  relevant 
to  the  intended  field  of  specialization. 


In  such  cases  some  additional  course 
work  in  Educational  Theory  may  be 
prescribed. 


PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 

Each  applicant  must  declare  his 
intended  field  of  specialization  at  the 
time  of  application.  At  that  time  he 
will  be  assigned  to  a faculty  advisor 
for  that  particular  field,  who  will 
assist  him  in  blocking  out  an  appro- 
priate program  of  study.  While  in 
some  fields  of  specialization  additional 
requirements  have  been  established, 
the  general  requirements  for  the  M.A. 
in  the  Department  of  Educational 
Theory  are  as  follows : 

(a)  One  academic  year  of  full-time 
resident  study.  Prerequisite  work, 
where  required,  may  be  taken  part- 
time.  In  the  case  of  the  extended 
course  program  for  applicants  holding 
a General  degree  or  equivalent,  the 
program  may  be  spread  over  two 
Summer  Sessions  and  the  intervening 
academic  year  if  all  prerequisite  work 
has  not  been  completed  before  the 
academic  year  of  full-time  study. 

'(b)  Six  half-courses,  selected  in 
accordance  with  requirements  in  the 
particular  field  of  specialization. 
Where  appropriate  to  a student's 
program,  a full  course  in  some  other 
graduate  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity may  be  included  as  two  of  the 
six  half-courses. 

(c)  A thesis. 

All  requirements  for  the  M.A. 
degree  must  be  completed  satisfac- 
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torily  within  five  years  from  first 
enrollment  at  the  graduate  level. 
Authorized  time  spent  satisfying 
prerequisite  requirements  will  not  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  five-year 
period.  This  regulation  became  effec- 
tive with  candidates  enrolling  for  the 
first  time  in  the  1967-68  session. 

Applicants  who  have  credit  for 
graduate  courses  at  another  university 
beyond  what  is  required  for  admission 
as  an  M.A.  candidate,  provided  those 
courses  were  not  credited  toward 
another  degree,  may  be  granted 
advanced  standing  for  up  to 
two  half-courses  in  their  M.A. 
program.  Such  courses  must  constitute 
at  least  the  same  proportion  of  the 
master's  program  at  that  university  as 
one  or  two  half-courses  do  here. 


MASTER  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Individual  candidates  may  be  accepted 
under  regulations  set  forth  in  the 
Calendar  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies. 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

This  degree,  the  highest  earned  degree 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  is 
designed  to  provide  opportunities  for 
advanced  study  in  the  theoretical 
foundations  of  education  as  well  as 
in  the  application  of  such  knowledge 
to  educational  practice.  Regulations 
concerning  the  Ph.D.  are  detailed  in 
the  Calendar  of  the  School  of 


Graduate  Studies.  What  follows 
is  an  expansion  of  those 
regulations,  as  they  apply  in  the 
Department  of  Educational  Theory. 

The  Ph.D.  represents  a high  level 
of  scholarly  achievement  and  research 
in  a particular  field  of  education, 
pursued  in  depth.  For  information 
on  the  programs  of  specialization  see 
the  descriptions  in  the  various 
departmental  sections  of  this  bulletin. 

The  Ph.D.  requires  a minimum  of 
three  years  of  study.  Credit  for  the 
first  year  may  be  given  for  the 
University  of  Toronto  M.A.  or 
equivalent,  with  high  standing. 
Ordinarily,  a student  with  Ph.D. 
candidacy  in  mind  will  first  undertake 
an  M.A.  in  the  same  field  of 
specialization. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

(a)  The  University  of  Toronto  M.A. 
in  Educational  Theory  or  equivalent, 
with  high  standing.  Ordinarily  the 
M.A.  will  have  been  in  the  field  of 
education  in  which  the  student  pro- 
poses to  pursue  a Ph.D.  program. 

If  a candidate's  acceptance  into  the 
second  year  of  a three-year  Ph.D. 
program  is  contingent  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  an  M.  A.  degree,  this 
condition  must  be  satisfied  by  mid- 
October.  Under  very  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, and  then  only  by  prior 
agreement  at  the  time  of  the  candi- 
date's acceptance  to  a degree  program, 
a candidate  will  be  permitted  to 
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complete  a University  of  Toronto 
M.A.  later  than  mid-October  but  not 
later  than  mid-January.  In  such  an 
event,  the  candidate  must  hold  dual 
registration  for  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees.  (See  the  section  on  fees, 
page  11).  Under  no  circumstances  will 
a candidate  be  permitted  to  hold  dual 
registration  after  January  15. 

(b)  Promising  scores  on  the  Miller 
Analogies  Test  and  the  Aptitude 
Test  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examina- 
tions. These  must  be  filed  at  the  time 
of  application.  See  pages  7 and  8 for 
particulars. 

(c)  Further  evidence  of  scholarly 
proficiency  satisfactory  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Theory  and 
advisors  in  the  particular  field  of 
specialization.  Ordinarily  this  will 
include  reports  on  the  master's  thesis 
and/or  other  research  work  and 
publications,  and  recommendations 
from  persons  in  a position  to  judge 
the  applicant's  scholarly  professional 
potential. 

( d ) The  holder  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  M.Ed.  with  high  standing 
may  be  admitted  to  Ph.D.  candidacy 
following  a period  of  pre-doctoral 
study  under  the  direction  of  an 
advisor  in  his  intended  field  of 
specialization.  The  nature  and  dura- 
tion of  such  pre-doctoral  study  will 
vary  according  to  the  background  and 
experience  of  the  individual  student, 
but  will  be  such  that  it,  plus  the  M.Ed. 
already  completed,  will  be  equivalent 
in  depth  and  breadth  to  what  the 
student  would  have  completed  had  he 


undertaken  an  M.A.  program  in  the 
same  field.  Normally,  this  pre-doctoral 
study  will  include  such  course  work 
and  research  training  as  may  be 
required  to  lead  to  the  completion  of 
an  independent  research  project 
acceptable  to  the  Department  of 
Educational  Theory.  It  is  possible  for 
such  pre-doctoral  study  to  be 
completed  through  summer  and  other 
part-time  study. 


PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 

Each  applicant  must  declare  his  field 
of  specialization  at  the  time  of  applica- 
tion. At  that  time  he  will  be  assigned 
to  a faculty  advisor  who  will  assist 
him  in  blocking  out  an  appropriate 
program  of  study.  While  in  some 
fields  of  specialization  additional 
requirements  have  been  established, 
the  general  requirements  for  the  Ph.D. 
in  the  Department  of  Educational 
Theory  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Two  academic  years  of  full-time 
resident  study  beyond  the  University 
of  Toronto  M.A.  or  equivalent. 

(b)  A major  subject  (normally  four 
half-courses  or  equivalent)  in  the 
student's  field  of  specialization. 

(c)  Two  minor  subjects  (normally 
two  half-courses  each,  or  equivalent), 
at  least  one  of  which  must  be  taken 
in  another  graduate  department  of  the 
University.  Under  certain  conditions, 
a maximum  of  one  minor  subject  may 
be  credited  to  the  Ph.D.  on  the  basis 
of  M.A.  or  other  graduate  studies 
completed. 
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d)  A thesis  embodying  the  results  of 
original  investigation  conducted  by 
he  student  under  the  direction  of  a 
hesis  committee  of  the  Department 
of  Educational  Theory.  The  thesis 
nust  constitute  a significant  contribu- 
:ion  to  the  knowledge  of  the  field  of 
study.  The  student  must  declare  the 
ield  of  research  for  his  thesis 
or  approval  of  the  Department  of 
Educational  Theory  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  the  first  year  of  study  beyond 
:he  M.A.  The  precise  topic  must  be 
- submitted  by  October  31  of  the  final 
I year  of  required  residence.  If  this  has 
cd  not  been  done  by  the  required  date, 
id  that  academic  year  cannot  be  counted 
for  residence  credit. 

(e)  A final  University  of  Toronto 
Senate  oral  examination  on  the  content 
and  implications  of  the  thesis,  to 
determine  both  the  adequacy  of  the 
thesis  and  of  its  defense  by  the 
candidate. 


(/)  An  adequate  knowledge  of  one 
other  modern  language  in  addition  to 
English;  ordinarily  this  will  be  French, 
(g)  All  requirements  for  the  Ph.D. 
must  be  completed  within  six  years 
from  first  enrollment  as  a Ph.D.  candi- 
date, or  seven  years  when  advanced 
standing  has  not  been  granted  for 
the  M.A.  or  equivalent. 


DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 


Regulations  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Education  appear  on  pages  28-9 
of  the  Calendar  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  for  1968-69. 

No  new  candidates  for  this  degree 
are  currently  being  accepted.  Persons 
wishing  to  pursue  doctoral  study  in 
the  field  of  education  should  apply  for 
admission  to  Ph.D.  candidacy  in  the 
Department  of  Educational  Theory. 


Educational  Administration 


******* 

******* 
******** 

******* 
******* 
******* 


i 

I 

Department  of  Educational  Administration 


r.  barr  greenfield,  Ph.D.  (Alberta) 
Associate  Professor  and  Chairman  of 
the  Department 

john  h.  m.  Andrews,  Ph.D.  (Chicago) 
Professor  and  Assistant  Director, 

OISE 

alan  f.  brown,  Ph.D.  (Alberta) 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Curriculum 
BRUCE  H.  BUCHANAN,  M.D.,  D.Psych. 
(Toronto) 

Assistant  Professor 
david  m.  cameron,  M .Phil.  (Toronto) 
Lecturer 

john  c.  croft,  D .Ed.  (Pennsylvania  State) 
Associate  Professor 
george  e.  flower,  Ed.D.  (Harvard), 
F.C.C.T. 

Professor  and  Coordinator  of 
Graduate  Studies,  OISE 
edward  s.  hickcox,  Ed.D.  (Cornell) 
Assistant  Professor 
john  h.  house,  Ph.D.  (Alberta) 

Assistant  Professor 
teh-wei  hu,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin) 

Assistant  Professor,  cross-appointed 
to  Educational  Planning 
malcolm  a.  levin,  M.A.T.  (Harvard) 
Lecturer,  cross-appointed  to 
Curriculum 

donald  s.  musella,  Ph.D.  (Albany) 
Assistant  Professor 
Lionel  g.  orlikow,  M.Ed.  (Harvard) 
Lecturer 

k.  george  pedersen,  M.A  (Seattle) 
Lecturer 

KEITH  f.  PUNCH,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 

Assistant  Professor 
E.  brock  rideout,  M.Ed.  (Toronto) 
Professor 


melvyn  p.  robbins,  Ph.D.  ( Chicago ) 
Assistant  Professor 

w.  GLYN  ROBERTS,  Ph.D.  (Alberta) 
Assistant  Professor,  cross-appointed 
from  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Development 

doris  m.  ryan,  Ed. M.  ( Buffalo ) 

Lecturer 

j.  glenn  scott,  Ed.D.  (Toronto) 

Assistant  Professor,  cross-appointed 
from  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Graduate  Studies 

sondra  j.  thorson,  M.S.  (Wisconsin) 
Lecturer 

john  wiens,  Ph.D.  (Alberta) 

Assistant  Professor 

ASSOCIATED  INSTRUCTOR: 

DONALD  M.  GRAHAM,  B.A.  ( Toronto ) 
Project  Director  in  Educational 
Administration,  former  Director 
of  Education,  Forest  Hill  Village 
School  Board 


PROGRAMS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 

The  purpose  of  these  graduate 
programs  is  to  prepare  persons  for 
careers  in  research,  development, 
teaching,  and  administration.  While 
the  M.Ed.  program  contains  the 
essentials  of  advanced  study  in 
administration,  including  research,  it 
does  not  lead  directly  to  doctoral 
level  study. 

All  degree  programs  are  conceived 
of  as  training  programs  in  admini- 
stration, in  that  students  must 
confront  the  reality  of  administrative 
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behavior  and  deal  with  it  conceptually 
and  practically.  For  example,  case 
studies,  field  studies,  vicarious  and 
simulated  materials  are  extensively 
used  to  provide  data  for  experience 
and  analysis. 

Since  resources  for  offering  quality 
programs  of  instruction  are  limited, 
the  Department  of  Educational 
Administration  may  not  be  able  to 
accept  all  applicants  who  meet  the 
minimum  standards  of  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies.  In  admitting 
students  to  the  graduate  program, 
the  most  highly  qualified  applicants 
will  be  selected  to  fill  the  available 
places. 

Full-time  study  is  a requirement  of 
all  degree  programs,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  M.Ed.  program  which  may 
be  undertaken  on  a part-time  basis. 
Candidates  seeking  the  M.Ed.  degree 
are  encouraged  to  undertake  full-time 
study.  In  making  admission  decisions, 
the  Department  will  give  priority  to 
students  selecting  resident  study. 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

A.  DEPARTMENTAL  REQUIREMENTS 

• Evidence  of  promising  performance 
in  previous  academic  study 

• Teacher  education  and  experience 

• A promising  score  on  the  Miller 
Analogies  Test 

• Letters  of  recommendation  from 
(i)  an  educational  administrator  for 


whom  the  applicant  works  and  (ii) 
another  professional  colleague 

B.  program  of  study  ( full-time 
students) 

The  program  consists  of  eight  half- 
courses as  follows: 

1011X  Theories  in  Administration 
1014  Supervisory  Relationships 
1016  Program  Organization 
1660X  Introduction  to  Empirical 
Research  in  Education 
Two  elective  half-courses. 

Elective  half-courses  are  to  be 
chosen  with  the  individual's  back- 
ground and  special  interests  in  mind, 
and  should  be  related  either  to  the 
process  of  administration  or  to  the 
purposes  and  programs  of  educational 
institutions.  On  the  approval  of  the 
faculty  advisor,  the  student  may 
choose  electives  from  among  the  other 
master's  level  courses  offered  by  the 
Department  of  Educational  Adminis- 
tration. Courses  offered  in  other 
areas  within  the  Institute  or  within  the 
University  may  also  be  selected. 

C.  program  of  study  ( part-time 
students) 

Part-time  students  may  begin  study 
only  in  a Summer  Session. 

The  sequence  of  courses  in  the  part- 
time  M.Ed.  program  is  to  be  as 
follows: 

1011X  and  1660X  First  Summer  Session 
Thereafter,  students  should  attempt 
to  sequence  courses  as  follows: 

1014  Supervisory  Relationships 
1016  Program  Organization 
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Two  elective  half-courses. 


! Elective  half-courses  in  the  part- 
time  program  are  to  be  chosen  on  the 
same  basis  as  indicated  in  (B)  above. 
Elective  half-courses  should  be  indi- 
cated at  the  time  of  application.  The 
Department  will  ordinarily  offer  a 
number  of  its  elective  half-courses  in 
the  after-hours  program.  In  some 
sessions,  1014  or  1016  may  also  be 
available  after  hours. 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN 
EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

A.  DEPARTMENTAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Evidence  of  promising  performance 
in  previous  academic  study 
A promising  score  on  the 
Miller  Analogies  Test 
Two  letters  of  recommendation  as 
required  for  students  applying  for 
Graduate  Assistantships 


B.  PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 

In  addition  to  a master's  thesis, 
the  program  consists  of: 


1010X  Seminar  in  Educational 

Administration  (non-credit) 
1011X  Theories  in  Administration 
1013X  Supervisory  Relationships 
1015X  Program  Organization 
1666X  Basic  Concepts  of  Statistics 
Two  elective  half-courses,  which 
should  be  related  to  the  master's 
thesis  or  to  the  intended  area  of 
specialization  to  be  pursued  at  the 
doctoral  level. 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN 
EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


A.  DEPARTMENTAL  REQUIREMENTS 

• Evidence  of  promising  performance 
in  previous  academic  study 

• Promising  scores  on  the  Miller 
Analogies  Test  and  the  Aptitude 
Test  of  the  Graduate  Record 
Examinations 

• Two  letters  of  recommendation  as 
required  for  students  applying  for 
Graduate  Assistantships 

B.  PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 

(a)  A major  in  Educational 
Administration: 

3011X  Organization  Theory  in 
Education 

Three  elective  half-courses  to  be 

chosen  from  the  following: 

3012X  The  Social  Context  of 
Educational  Institutions 

3013X  Dynamics  of  Organizational 
Behavior 

3014  Dynamics  of  Organizational 
Behavior 

3015X  Developmental  Projects 
Seminar 

3016  Developmental  Projects 
Seminar 

3017X  Economic  Problems  in 

Educational  Administration 

3018X  The  Politics  of  Education 

3019X  Emerging  Problems  in 

Educational  Administration 
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3052X  Individual  Reading  and 

Research  in  Administration: 
Doctoral  Level 
Other  courses  in  Educational 
Administration  or  other  approved 
areas. 

(b)  A first  minor  in  Research 
Methods : 

3010X  Symposium  in  Research 
(non-credit) 

3050X  Research  Seminar  in 

Educational  Administration 
3666X  Intermediate  Statistics  and 
Research  Design  or  another 
approved  course  in  statistics 

(c)  A second  minor  consisting  of 
a full  course  in  some  other 
department  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  selected  in 
relation  to  the  student's 
specialized  interest. 


COURSES 

A course  is  identified  with  this 
Department  when  the  first  two  digits 
in  the  course  number  are  10  or  30. 

1010X  SEMINAR  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

A non-credit  seminar  for  examining 
research  problems  in  educational 
administration. 

(K.  F.  Punch,  Regular  Session) 

1011X  THEORIES  IN  ADMINISTRATION 

The  organizational  and  institutional 
setting  of  administration.  The  devel- 
opment of  administrative  thought  is 


studied  from  the  classical  positions 
and  the  behavioral  sciences  approach. 
Major  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
modern  organization  theory,  includ- 
ing such  concepts  as  system,  formal 
and  informal  organization,  bureau- 
cratic structure,  power,  communica- 
tion, and  social  control. 

(E.  S.  Hickcox,  G.  E.  Flower, 

S.  J.  Thorson,  Regular  Session 
and  Summer  Session) 

1013X  SUPERVISORY  RELATIONSHIPS 

Current  behavioral  theory  and 
research  with  application  to  problems 
of  staffing,  supervision,  and  in-service 
education.  Included  are  such  topics 
as  leadership,  morale,  organizational 
climate,  planned  change,  group 
decision-making,  and  the  selection 
and  evaluation  of  personnel. 

(K.  F.  Punch,  Regular  Session) 

1014  SUPERVISORY  RELATIONSHIPS 

A full  course  dealing  with  the  topics 
described  in  1013X  but  dealing  more 
extensively  with  the  applications  of 
theory.  A practicum  supplements 
the  lectures. 

(T.  B.  Greenfield,  J.  H.  House 
and  associates.  Regular  Session 
and  Summer  Session) 

1015X  PROGRAM  ORGANIZATION 

A study  of  the  various  aspects  of 
developing  and  implementing  educa- 
tional programs  for  schools  and  school 
systems.  In  addition  to  examining 
current  practices  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  such  topics  as  , 
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the  following  will  be  included: 
selecting  educational  goals,  theory 
in  the  educative  process,  pupil 
organization  for  instructional  pur- 
poses, resource  utilization,  implement- 
ing change,  technology  in  the  educa- 
tional enterprise,  and  product 
evaluation. 

(M.  P.  Robbins,  Regular  Session) 

1016  PROGRAM  ORGANIZATION  (listed 
also  as  Course  1300  in  the 
Department  of  Curriculum) 


i 


A full  course  dealing  with  topics 
described  in  1015X,  but  dealing  more 
extensively  with  program  areas. 

(J.  Wiens,  M.  A.  Levin,  Regular 
Session  and  Summer  Session) 


political  socialization;  the  decision- 
making process  at  the  local,  provincial, 
and  federal  levels  with  reference  to 
the  political  control  of  education. 

(D.  M.  Cameron,  Regular  Session) 

1022X  THE  SOCIAL  CONTEXT  OF 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  school  administrator  in  relation 
to  his  public  with  special  reference 
to  varying  expectations  for  the  princi- 
pal's role.  Links  between  the  educa- 
tional institution  and  other  institutions 
in  society.  Extensive  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  sociology  of  the  teach- 
ing career  and  its  implications  for 
administrative  practice. 

(S.  J.  Thorson,  Regular  Session) 


1017X  EDUCATIONAL  FINANCE 

Public  education  as  an  economic 
institution.  The  sources  and  methods 
of  distribution  of  public  school 
revenue  at  the  various  levels  of 
government.  Provincial  and  state 
school  grant  systems  and  the 
rationale  behind  them.  Principles  and 
practices  in  the  area  of  school  budget- 
ing and  salary  scheduling. 

(E.  B.  Rideout,  Regular  Session) 

1018X  THE  POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION 
OF  EDUCATION 

Public  education  as  a function  of  the 
political  process.  Basic  concepts  such 
as  power,  influence,  and  public 
opinion  applied  to  educational 
systems.  Topics  of  study  include  the 
political  nature  of  school  boards  and 
districts;  the  role  of  the  school  in 


1023X  INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONS  IN 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

The  dynamics  of  behavior  in  organi- 
zations are  considered  in  relation  to 
problems  of  supervising  personnel. 
Topics  include  morale,  motivation, 
perception,  leadership,  productivity, 
and  change.  Research  bearing  on  these 
and  other  related  topics  will  be 
examined  with  a view  to  developing 
implications  for  practice.  The  course 
will  involve  laboratory  periods  in 
addition  to  regular  lecture  sessions. 

Prerequisite:  1013X  or  1014 
(A.  F.  Brown,  Regular  Session) 

1024X  CLINIC  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE 
RELATIONSHIPS 

The  development  of  administrative 
competency  in  interpersonal  and 
group  relationships  through  the 
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laboratory  method,  vicarious  and 
simulated  experiences,  and  clinical 
procedures.  Enrollment  is  limited  to 
ten  students. 

Prerequisite:  1013X  or  1014 
(J.  C.  Croft,  Regular  Session) 

1027X  THE  ECONOMIC  CONTEXT  OF 

EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Schools  are  examined  as  productive 
and  competitive  organizations  in 
society.  Topics  include  the  measure- 
ment of  educational  output,  budget- 
ing, cost  quality  analysis,  and 
questions  of  size  and  efficiency  in  the 
educational  enterprise. 

(E.  B.  Rideout,  Regular  Session) 

1028X  NON-GOVERNMENTAL  CONTROLS 
OF  EDUCATION 

An  examination  of  certain  movements 
seeking  a share  in  the  control  of 
policy  formulation  in  education. 
Teachers'  organizations,  parents' 
groups,  and  non-publicly  supported 
schools  will  be  analyzed  in  their 
relations  with  various  governmental 
agencies. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

1029X  SPECIAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCESS 

The  unique  problems  presented  to  the 
administrator  placed  in  special  struc- 
tures or  environments  are  examined 
with  a view  to  developing  appropriate 
applications  of  the  administrative 
process.  Depending  upon  resources 
of  staff  and  needs  of  students  electing 
this  course,  it  will  cover  the  adminis- 


tration of  any  one  of,  or  a 
combination  of,  the  following: 
programs  of  special  education, 
colleges  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  education,  large  urban 
complexes,  areas  presenting  special 
sociocultural  problems,  and 
computer-assisted  administration. 

Prerequisite:  1011X 
(Staff,  Summer  Session) 

1052X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 

RESEARCH  IN  ADMINISTRATION: 
MASTER'S  LEVEL 

Specialized  study,  under  the  direction 
of  a staff  member,  focusing  upon 
topics  of  particular  interest  to  the 
student  which  are  not  included  in 
available  courses.  While  credit  is  not 
given  for  a thesis  investigation  proper, 
the  study  may  be  closely  related  to 
a thesis  topic. 

3010X  SYMPOSIUM  IN  RESEARCH 

An  advanced  non-credit  symposium 
designed  to  offer  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  research  under- 
takings related  to  doctoral  studies. 

(D.  M.  Ryan,  Regular  Session) 

3011X  ORGANIZATION  THEORY  IN 
EDUCATION 

Although  the  content  of  this  seminar 
is  drawn  from  psychology,  political 
science,  and  sociology,  the  emphasis 
tends  to  be  sociological,  focusing  on 
the  study  of  human  behavior  within 
the  context  of  complex  organizations. 
The  major  purpose  of  the  seminar 
is  to  use  concepts  from  organization 
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theory  and  empirical  evidence  as  bases 
for  approaching  and  diagnosing 
administrative  problems  in  educa- 
tional organizations. 

(J.  H.  M.  Andrews,  Regular  Session) 

3012X  THE  SOCIAL  CONTEXT  OF 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Relevant  concepts  of  sociology  applied 
to  the  context  of  educational  systems. 
Behavioral,  ecological,  and  cultural 
perspectives  as  frameworks  of 
analysis.  Topics  include  social  strati- 
fication, mobility,  social  selection 
processes,  conflict  theory,  and  the 
sociology  of  the  teaching  career. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

3013X  DYNAMICS  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL 
BEHAVIOR 

A seminar  in  adult  human  behavior 
as  it  is  manifest  in  organizations. 
Included  are  such  topics  as  theories  of 
interpersonal  relations  in  organiza- 
tion; research  in  perception  and 
organizational  dynamics;  influence, 
control,  leadership;  studies  of  clinical 
and  developmental  models  of  effecting 
change;  evidence  of  reactions  to 
organizational  stimuli;  considerations 
of  the  professional  individual  in 
complex  organizations;  conditions 
unique  to  education.  Enrollment  is 
limited  to  ten  students. 

(J.  C.  Croft,  Regular  Session) 

3014  DYNAMICS  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL 
BEHAVIOR 

A full  course  providing  an  opportunity 
for  students  to  study  adult  human 


behavior  in  the  organizational  context 
as  described  in  3013X. 

(J.  C.  Croft,  Regular  Session,  by 
special  arrangement  with  the 
Department) 

3015X  DEVELOPMENTAL  PROJECTS 
SEMINAR 

A seminar  concerned  with  devel- 
opmental projects  growing  out  of 
departmental  and  student  research. 
Relevant  theory  and  research  from 
various  fields  will  be  used  to  design 
possible  solutions  to  practical 
administrative  problems. 

(K.  G.  Pedersen,  Regular  Session) 

3016  DEVELOPMENTAL  PROJECTS 
SEMINAR 

A full  course  providing  an 
opportunity  for  students  to  study 
developmental  projects,  as  outlined  in 
3015X,  more  extensively. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session,  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  Department) 

3017X  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  IN 

EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Intensive  study  of  problems  of  con- 
cern to  doctoral  students  whose 
research  is  in  this  area.  Problems  of 
productivity  in  education,  input- 
output  relationships,  theories  of 
grants-in-aid,  cost-quality  relation- 
ship, taxation  for  education,  the 
budgetary  process,  automatic  and 
non-automatic  remuneration  for 
educational  personnel,  local  property 
assessment,  financing  capital  outlay, 
federal-provincial-local  sharing  of 
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education  costs,  financing  long-term 
developments  in  education. 

(T.  W.  Hu,  Regular  Session) 

3018X  THE  POLITICS  OF  EDUCATION 

An  advanced,  research-oriented 
seminar  on  the  politics  of  education 
at  the  local,  provincial,  and  federal 
levels.  Areas  of  study  will  include 
those  introduced  in  1018X  but  will  be 
treated  in  greater  depth.  Specific 
topics  will  reflect  the  interests  and 
needs  of  the  individual  participants. 

Prerequisite:  1018X  or  equivalent 
background  in  political  science. 

(L.  G.  Orlikow,  Regular  Session) 

3019X  EMERGING  PROBLEMS  IN 

EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

A seminar  in  new  and  emerging 
problems  confronting  administrators 
in  various  educational  institutions. 
Examination  of  research  relevant  to 
the  administrative  process  and  current 
problems.  Depending  upon  resources 
of  staff  and  needs  of  students  electing 
this  course,  it  will  examine  emerging 


administrative  problems  in  any  one 
of,  or  a combination  of,  the 
following:  colleges  and  institutions  of 
higher  education,  culturally  or 
economically  disadvantaged  areas,  the 
large  urban  complex,  programs  of 
special  education,  and  computer 
systems  in  administration. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

3050X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN 

EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Methodology  in  administrative 
research.  Problems  in  the  creation  and 
measurement  of  organizational  con- 
cepts and  variables.  Research  design 
for  organizational  analysis.  Critical 
examination  of  relevant  research 
including  that  proposed  by  the 
Department  and  its  students  forms  a 
major  part  of  the  seminar. 

(M.  P.  Robbins,  Regular  Session) 

3052X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 

RESEARCH  IN  ADMINISTRATION: 
DOCTORAL  LEVEL 

Description  as  for  1052X,  but  at  the 
doctoral  level. 


Adult  Education 
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Department  of  Adult  Education 


j.  roby  kidd,  Ed.D.  (Columbia),  LL.D. 
(British  Columbia),  LL.D.  (Sir  George 
Williams ) 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department 

I david  s.  abbey,  Ph.D.  ( Toronto ) 

Associate  Professor  and  Assistant 
Coordinator  of  Research,  OISE 
donald  h.  brundage,  Ed.D.  (Columbia) 
Assistant  Professor,  cross-appointed 
from  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Graduate  Studies 
hy  i.  day,  Ph.D.  ( Toronto ) 

Associate  Professor,  cross-appointed 
from  Applied  Psychology 
james  a.  draper,  Ph.D.  ( Wisconsin ) 
Associate  Professor 
M.  dormer  ellis,  Ed.D.  ( Toronto ) 
Associate  Professor,  cross-appointed 
from  the  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Development 
M.  JOSEPHINE  FLAHERTY,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Assistant  Professor 
Virginia  r.  griffin,  M.A.  (Maryland) 
Lecturer 

robin  s.  Harris,  Ph.D.  (Michigan) 
Principal  of  /urn's  College  and 
Professor  of  Higher  Education, 
University  of  Toronto,  cross-appointed 
to  Adult  Education 
norman  h.  high,  Ph.D.  (Cornell) 
Professor 

Robert  m.  laxer,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 

Professor  and  Associate  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Applied  Psychology 
edward  F.  Sheffield,  Ed.  D.  (N ew  York), 
F.C.I.S.,  F.R.C.G.S. 

Professor  of  Higher  Education, 
University  of  Toronto,  cross-appointed 
, to  Adult  Education 


ernest  stabler,  Ed.D.  (Harvard) 
Professor 

allen  m.  tough,  Ph.D.  (Chicago) 
Associate  Professor 

ASSOCIATED  INSTRUCTOR: 

alan  m.  thomas,  Ph.D.  (Columbia) 
Director,  Canadian  Association 
for  Adult  Education 


PROGRAMS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 


Programs  of  specialized  study  in  Adult 
Education  are  available  at  the  master's 
and  doctoral  levels.  They  are  designed 
to  further  the  competence  of  men 
and  women  whose  professional 
interests  include  teaching,  counseling, 
administration,  or  research  in 
programs  of  education  or  training  for 
adults.  Students  come  from  a variety 
of  agencies  and  several  countries. 

Each  student's  program  of  spe- 
cialized study  is  worked  out  with  his 
advisor  on  an  individual  basis  in 
keeping  with  the  student's 
background  and  interests.  In  addition 
to  courses  in  the  Department  of 
Adult  Education,  the  student's 
program  may  include  courses  offered 
by  other  departments  within  the 
Institute. 

Persons  involved  in  training 
and  manpower  development 
in  business,  industry,  government, 
and  other  organizations  may  be 
interested  in  a special  program  in 
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manpower  development,  leading  to 
a Master  of  Education  degree.  A 
second  special  program  designed  for 
administrative  and  teaching  personnel 
of  the  Colleges  of  Applied  Arts  and 
Technology  is  also  being  planned. 
Printed  descriptions  of  these  M.Ed. 
programs,  and  further  information, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Adult  Education. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made 
for  a special  certificate  program. 
Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  Dr. 
James  A.  Draper. 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN  ADULT 
EDUCATION 


The  normal  M.Ed.  program 
consists  of  eight  half-courses. 
However,  students  who  have  not 
completed  a year  of  professional 
education  for  teaching,  or  the 
equivalent,  will  be  required  to  take 
two  additional  half-courses. 

The  student's  courses  usually 
include  the  following,  although  these 
normal  requirements  may  be  modified 
to  suit  a student's  particular  interests 
and  needs: 

1100X  Outline  of  Adult  Education. 
At  least  three  other  half-courses  in 
Adult  Education. 

Additional  electives  to  be 
selected  with  the  approval  of  the 
student's  faculty  advisor. 


! 
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MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN  ADULT 
EDUCATION  AND  COUNSELING 


He 
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The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
help  meet  the  need  for  well-prepared 
counselors  in  the  Colleges  of  Applied 
Arts  and  Technology  in  Ontario  and 
in  similar  institutions.  This  program, 
offered  jointly  by  the  departments  of 
Adult  Education  and  Applied 
Psychology,  consists  of  ten  half- 
courses. Of  these,  a minimum  of 
three  half-courses  must  be  in  Adult 
Education  and  a minimum  of  five  in 
Applied  Psychology.  The  five  required 
courses  in  the  Department  of  Applied 
Psychology  are  1260X,  1266X,  1611X, 
1202X,  and  1203X. 

Students  who  do  not  have  the 
necessary  background  in  psychology 
will  be  required  to  include  in  their 
program  1200X,  Educational 
Psychology,  and  1107,  Psychological 
Development  during  Adulthood. 
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MASTER  OF  ARTS  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN  ADULT 
EDUCATION 


In  addition  to  the  master's  thesis, 
the  student's  program  of  six  half- 
courses usually  includes  the  following, 
although  these  normal  requirements 
may  be  modified  to  suit  a student's 
particular  interests  and  needs: 

1102X  Research  Seminar  in  Adult 
Education:  Master's  Level 
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AT  least  two  other  half-courses  in 
Adult  Education. 

Dne  appropriate  half-course  in 
statistics  and  research  design. 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
WITH  SPECIALIZATION  IN 
ADULT  EDUCATION 

i;  ' 

Regulations  governing  the  Ph.D. 
urogram  are  outlined  on  pages 
15  to  27. 

The  major  in  Adult  Education 
lormally  consists  of  3102X — 

Research  Seminar  in  Adult  Education 
j —and  three  other  half-courses  in 
i Adult  Education,  one  of  which  may 
!,  ' ?e  a 3152X  course  in  the  field  of  the 
lissertation.  One  of  the  two  minors 

I equired  is  frequently  made  up  of 
ralf-courses  in  statistics  and  research 
lesign  which  are  needed  to  support 
he  proposed  research  project.  This 
lormal  program  may  be  modified, 
lowever,  to  suit  a student's  particular 
nterests  and  needs. 

■j 

| __ 

A.  course  is  identified  with  this 
Department  when  the  first  two  digits 
n the  course  number  are  11  or  31.  See 
ilso  course  listings  under  Higher 
Education. 

tioox  OUTLINE  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION 

A review  of  the  entire  field  of  adult 
■ducation  in  Canada,  including 
listorical  and  contemporary  pro- 


grams, practices,  and  agencies. 

Current  philosophical  and  social 
issues  in  the  practice  of  adult 
education. 

(J.  R.  Kidd,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

noix  PROGRAM  PLANNING  AND 
APPRAISAL  IN  ADULT 
EDUCATION 

Basic  concepts,  principles,  processes, 
and  issues  in  program  planning  and 
curriculum  development  in  the  wide 
variety  of  adult  education  settings. 
Emphasis  on  skills  of  critical  analysis, 
creation,  and  implementation  of 
alternative  models  of  planning 
strategies,  objectives,  and  program 
appraisals. 

(V.  R.  Griffin,  N.  H.  High,  Regular 
Session  and  Summer  Session) 

1102X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  ADULT 
EDUCATION:  MASTER'S  LEVEL 

Restricted  to  students  planning  a 
thesis  in  Adult  Education.  An 
examination  of  research  problems  in 
this  area.  Discussion  of  selected 
research  projects,  including  those  on 
which  students  are  presently  working. 
(M.  J.  Flaherty,  Regular  Session) 

1104X  COMPARATIVE  STUDIES  IN 
ADULT  EDUCATION 

An  exploration  of  adult  learning  in 
several  societies  with  attention  to  the 
historic,  demographic,  political,  and 
economic  factors  that  influence  the 
educational  system  of  a society  in 
general  and  of  adult  education  in 
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IS  I 


particular.  When  appropriate, 
comparisons  of  specific  problems, 
themes,  or  programs  will  be  made. 

(E.  Stabler,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1105X  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Issues  and  concepts  relating  to  com- 
munity development,  literacy,  basic 
education,  innovation,  and  social 
change,  together  with  their  historical 
development.  Theory  and  concepts  in 
Canada  and  abroad;  the  problems  of 
under-educated  adults;  methods, 
evaluation,  and  training  in  community 
development;  the  role  of  various 
agencies,  governmental  and 
non-governmental,  in  development. 

(J.  A.  Draper,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1106X  SMALL  GROUP  THEORY  AND 
ADULT  EDUCATION 

Theory  and  research  about  small 
groups.  Applications  of  group  theory 
to  the  training  and  education  of  adults. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructor. 

(Staff,  Summer  Session) 

1107  PSYCHOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENT 
DURING  ADULTHOOD 

The  factors  involved  in  the  physical 
and  mental  development  of  adults 
and  the  problems  encountered  at 
various  stages  of  adulthood. 
Motivations,  interests,  developmental 
tasks,  career  patterns,  and  family 
problems  of  adults;  biological,  social. 


and  emotional  changes  during 
adulthood;  adult  intelligence  and 
ability;  implications  for  the  educator 
and  counselor  of  adults. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructor. 

(M.  J.  Flaherty,  Regular  Session) 
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1108X  INDIVIDUAL  ADULT  LEARNING 

Current  thinking  about  and  research 
into  self-directed  adult  learning 
outside  of  classes  and  courses. 
Implications  for  the  future  in  various 
fields  of  knowledge  and  practice.  A 
discussion  of  needed  research. 
Because  of  its  emphasis  on  research, 
this  seminar  is  open  only  to  students 
currently  engaged  in  writing  a thesis 
(in  any  field). 

(A.  M.  Tough,  Regular  Session) 
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iiiox  TEACHING  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION 

An  exploration  of  theory  and  researcf  j 
concerning  teaching  models,  methods,  . 
and  techniques  for  teaching  adults, 
technological  innovations  for  aiding 
learning,  and  methods  for  evaluating 
teaching-learning  efforts.  Supervised 
laboratory  or  field  experience  will  be 
arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  each 
student. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 


1123X  seminar:  educational 

APPLICATIONS  OF  THE 
PSYCHOLOGY  OF  COMMUNICATIO 

Language  and  perception,  linguistics 
and  language  learning,  semantics, 
non-verbal  communication,  mass 
media,  measuring  effectiveness  of 
communications. 
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Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructor. 

D.  S.  Abbey,  Regular  Session) 


Some  pioneering  research  and  needed 
future  research  may  be  discussed. 

(A.  M.  Tough,  Regular  Session) 


152X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 

RESEARCH  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION: 
master's  LEVEL 
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pecialized  study,  under  the  direction 
f a staff  member,  focusing  upon 
npics  of  particular  interest  to  the 
tudent  which  are  not  included  in 
xisting  courses.  While  credit  is  not 
iven  for  a thesis  topic  proper,  the 
tudy  may  be  closely  related  to  such 
topic. 

1 

102X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  ADULT 
EDUCATION:  DOCTORAL  LEVEL 


or  Ph.D.  students  in  Adult  Education 
j'ho  intend  to  choose  and  plan  a 
nesis  project  during  1969-70.  The 
udent  may  seek  helpful  reaction 
ad  suggestions  from  other 
articipants  in  the  seminar  at  various 
rages  of  his  thinking  and  planning. 


3107X  SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  ADULT 
EDUCATION 

Social  forces  bearing  upon  the  need 
for,  and  content  of,  adult  education. 

A theoretical  framework  for  the 
provision  of  education  throughout  the 
life  of  the  individual  in  a rapidly 
changing,  increasingly  complex 
society. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

3152X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 

RESEARCH  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION 
DOCTORAL  LEVEL 

Specialized  study,  under  the  direction 
of  a staff  member,  focusing  upon 
topics  of  particular  interest  to  the 
student  which  are  not  included  in 
existing  courses.  While  credit  is  not 
given  for  a thesis  topic  proper,  the 
study  may  be  closely  related  to  such 
a topic. 
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Department  of  Computer  Applications 


:SLiE  d.  mclean,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin) 
Associate  Professor  and  Chairman  of 
the  Department 

'ACY  churchill,  Ph.D.  (London) 
Assistant  Professor 
3UGLAS  g.  crawford,  M.A.  (British 
Columbia) 

Lecturer 

alcolm  hindley-smith,  M.A.  (Queens) 
Lecturer 

ibert  w.  b.  jackson,  Ph.D.  (London), 
LL.D.  (Alberta),  F.R.S.S,,  F.C.P. 
Professor  and  Director  of  OISE 
ibert  s.  mclean,  Ph.D.  (Carnegie- 
Mellon) 

Assistant  Professor,  cross-appointed  to 

the  Faculty  of  Administrative  Studies, 

York  University 

lliam  p.  olivier,  Ph.D.  (Texas) 

Assistant  Professor 

inald  g.  ragsdale,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin) 

Associate  Professor 

JEDERICK  B.  RAINSBERRY,  Ph.D. 

(Michigan  State) 

Professor,  cross-appointed  from 
Curriculum 

i run  w.  wahlstrom,  Ph.D.  (Alberta) 
Assistant  Professor 

-! 

KOGRAMS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 

lograms  leading  to  the  M.Ed.,  M.A., 
c Ph.D.  degrees  with  specialization 
i Computer  Applications  are  worked 
<t  for  individual  students. 

Candidates  engaged  in  such  studies 
vll  have  an  opportunity  to  work  on 


research  projects  either  in  the 
Department's  computer-based 
laboratory  or  in  the  field,  where  a 
number  of  innovative  projects  are 
under  way. 

The  Department's  program  is 
designed  to  prepare  candidates  for 
careers  in  teaching  and  in  directing 
the  use  of  computers  in  education. 
The  program  is  intended  to  develop 
skills  in  pure  and  applied  research 
pertaining  to  computer  applications 
in  education  and  the  management  of 
individualized  learning  systems. 

The  long-term  goal  of  the 
departmental  research  and 
development  program  is  to  contribute 
to  the  emergence  of  the  instructional 
theory  and  associated  technology 
which  will  make  it  possible  for 
schools  better  to  meet  the  needs  of 
learners  viewed  as  individuals. 

Graduate  courses  offered  by  the 
Department  of  Computer  Science, 
University  of  Toronto,  may  be 
included  in  the  programs  of  students 
seeking  to  specialize  in  this  field.  It  is 
expected  that  the  outside  minor  for 
all  Ph.D.  candidates  will  be  from  the 
Department  of  Computer  Science. 


COURSES 

A course  is  identified  with  this 
Department  when  the  first  two  digits 
in  the  course  number  are  15  or  35. 
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1500X  INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTIONAI 
TECHNOLOGY 

A systematic  application  of  theory 
and  research  in  educational  technology 
and  psychology  to  the  design  and 
implementation  of  individualized 
instruction.  Theoretical  and  method- 
ological contributions  will  be  drawn 
from  training  research,  programmed 
instruction,  and  systems  technology. 
(D.  G.  Crawford,  Regular  Session) 

1501X  COMPUTER-GUIDED  INSTRUCTION 

Theory,  practice,  and  current 
research  in  the  use  of  computers  to 
guide  instruction:  basic  computer 
operations  and  principles  that  relate 
to  current  concepts  of  teaching  and 
learning. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructor. 

(R.  G.  Ragsdale,  Regular  Session) 

1505X  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAMMING 

The  application  of  principles  derived 
from  computer-assisted  instruction 
and  programmed  instruction  to  the 
selection  and  development  of 
instructional  materials.  (To  be  taken 
for  credit  by  M.Ed.  candidates  only.) 
(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

1510X  COMPUTER  APPLICATIONS  TO 
RESEARCH  PROBLEMS 

Current  techniques  of  computer 
applications  in  educational  research, 
including  consequent  changes  in 
research  design  and  practices. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  make  use 


of  computing  facilities  in  the  solution 
of  typical  problems. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 


1515X  COMPUTERS  IN  THE  CURRICULUM  ! 

1151 


Introducing  computers  in  the 
classroom:  data  processing  as  a 
subject  taught  at  the  secondary  school 
and  community  college  levels; 
teaching  students  to  use  computers  to 
solve  numerical  problems  in  subjects 
such  as  mathematics  and  physics,  and 
to  use  non-numeric  techniques  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences. 

(R.  S.  McLean,  Regular  Session; 

M.  W.  Wahlstrom  and  S.  Churchill, 
Summer  Session) 
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1520X  EDUCATIONAL  DATA  PROCESSING 


Principles  of  using  computers  to  solve 
problems  arising  in  an  educational 
system:  unit  record  and  special 
equipment  (e.g.,  optical  scanning 
devices) ; basic  programming 
languages;  fundamentals  of  system 
design;  extracting  and  evaluating 
management  information. 

Prerequisite:  1666X  or  equivalent 
(M.  W.  Wahlstrom,  Regular  Session) 


1525X  THE  COMPUTER  IN  EDUCATIONA 
ADMINISTRATION 


Defining  objectives  for  data 
processing  systems;  the  feasibility 
study;  alternatives  to 
"computerization";  selecting  a 
computer;  planning  the  installation; 
in-service  training;  system  design 
principles  for  financial  and 
administrative  applications; 
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dministering  the  "educational" 
omputer. 

5.  Churchill  and  M.  W.  Wahlstrom, 
Regular  and  Summer  Session) 

540X  COURSEWRITING  LANGUAGES 

comparative  study  of  languages  for 
vriting  instructional  sequences  to  be 
dministered  by  a computing  system: 
anguage  elements  and  structure; 
mplementation  on  major  existing 
ystems;  system  utilization;  implica- 
ions  for  instructional  design.  Students 
vill  be  expected  to  gain  a working 
.nowledge  of  selected  languages. 

S.  Churchill,  Regular  Session) 

552X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 
RESEARCH  IN  COMPUTER 
APPLICATIONS:  MASTER'S  LEVEL 

ipecialized  study,  under  the  direction 
if  a staff  member,  focusing  upon 
opics  of  particular  interest  to  the 
tudent  which  are  not  included  in 
xisting  courses.  While  credit  is  not 
;iven  for  a thesis  investigation  proper, 
he  study  may  be  related  to  a thesis 
opic. 

■500X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN 

INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTIONAL 
SYSTEMS 

V critical  review  of  the  literature 
elevant  to  the  design, 


implementation,  and  validation  of 
individualized  learning  systems. 
Consideration  of  systems  now  in 
operation  or  proposed. 

(D.  G.  Crawford,  Regular  Session) 

3535X  SIMULATION  MODELS  OF 

COGNITION  AND  LEARNING 

The  conceptual  foundations  of 
computer  models  of  the  processes 
involved  in  cognition  and  learning. 
Constructing  models  from 
psychological  data;  implementation  of 
models  on  digital  computers; 
evaluation  of  model  performance. 

(R.  S.  McLean,  Regular  Session) 

3552X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 
RESEARCH  IN  COMPUTER 
APPLICATIONS:  DOCTORAL  LEVEL 

Description  as  for  1552X,  but  at  the 
doctoral  level. 

3556X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  ON 

INFORMATION  PROCESSING  IN 
EDUCATION 

A seminar  for  selected  graduate 
students  and  interested  faculty 
members  for  the  discussion  of  special 
topics  such  as  information  retrieval, 
computer-based  instruction  systems, 
and  educational  information  systems. 
(Staff,  Regular  Session) 
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Curriculum 


Department  of  Curriculum 


.LAN  f.  brown,  Ph.D.  (Alberta) 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department 

arl  bereiter,  Ph.D.  ( Wisconsin ) 
Professor,  cross-appointed  from 
Applied  Psychology 
kduglas  c.  Campbell,  Ed. M.  (Illinois) 
Lecturer 

:hester  d.  carlow,  Ph.D.  (Syracuse) 
Assistant  Professor 
michael  connelly,  Ph.D.  (Chicago) 
Assistant  Professor 
ohn  Herbert,  Ed.D . (Columbia) 
Associate  Professor 
:rnie  j.  Ingram,  Ph.D.  (Alberta) 
Associate  Professor  and  Assistant 
Coordinator  of  Development,  OISE 
ohn  s.  katz,  Ph.D.  (Harvard) 

Assistant  Professor 
Malcolm  a.  levin,  M.A.T.  (Harvard) 
Lecturer,  cross-appointed  from 
Educational  Administration 
jarnet  l.  mc  diarmid,  Ph.D.  ( Syracuse ) 
Assistant  Professor 
ohn  a.  mcinnes,  Ed.D.  (Columbia) 
Assistant  Professor 
ack  m.  ott,  Ph.D.  (Ohio) 

Assistant  Professor 
<enneth  F.  prueter,  Ed.D.  (Harvard) 
Professor  and  Coordinator  of 
Development,  OISE 
rREDERICI<  B.  RAINSBERRY,  Ph.D. 
(Michigan  State) 

Professor,  cross-appointed  to 
Computer  Applications 
'tildred  rawson,  M.Ed.  (Alberta) 
Lecturer,  cross-appointed  to  the 
Educational  Clinic 
ellen  m.  regan,  Ed.D.  (Albany) 
Assistant  Professor 


douglas  a.  Roberts,  Ed.D.  (Harvard) 
Assistant  Professor 
clinton  st.  John,  Ed.D.  (Toronto) 
Assistant  Professor,  cross-appointed 
from  Educational  Planning 
frank  smith,  Ph.D.  (Harvard) 

Associate  Professor,  cross-appointed 
from  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Development 

hans  h.  stern,  Ph.D.  (London) 

Professor  and  Director  of  the 
Modern  Language  Study 
ruth  strang,  Ph.D.  (Columbia) 

Peter  Sandiford  Visiting  Professor 
wilfred  wees,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 

Associate  Professor,  cross-appointed 
from  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Development 

joel  weiss,  M.A.  (Chicago) 

Assistant  Professor,  cross-appointed 
to  Measurement  and  Evaluation 
debrah  weiss,  M.A.  (Chicago) 

Lecturer  (part-time) 

associated  instructors: 
donald  c.  hambleton,  Ed.D.  ( Columbia ) 
Educational  Research  Coordinator, 
Metropolitan  Toronto  School  Board 
e.  j.  rosen,  M.D.C.M.  (McGill) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Psychiatry,  University  of  Toronto 


PROGRAMS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 


Programs  in  this  Department  are 
designed  for  students  with  particular 
interest  in  curriculum.  By  appropriate 
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selection  of  courses  in  consultation 
with  his  faculty  advisor,  the  student 
may  specialize  in  various  aspects  of 
curriculum  development,  or  in  specific 
teaching  fields,  such  as  reading. 
Considerable  latitude  is  left  for  the 
choice  of  electives,  including  appro- 
priate courses  in  other  departments 
of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

It  is  anticipated  that  additional  courses 
in  the  field  of  curriculum  and  instruc- 
tional techniques  will  be  offered  in 
future  years. 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN 
CURRICULUM 

The  program  consists  of  eight  half- 
courses as  follows: 

1300  Foundations  of  Curriculum 
Development 

Two  of: 

1200X  Introduction  to  Educational 
Psychology 

1610X  Introduction  to  Measurement 
and  Evaluation 

1660X  Introduction  to  Empirical 
Research  in  Education 

Four  elective  half-courses,  chosen 
with  the  individual's  background  and 
interests  in  mind,  and  approved  by 
his  faculty  advisor.  These  may  be 
selected  from  course  offerings  in  the 
Department  of  Educational  Theory 
or  in  another  department  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies. 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN 
CURRICULUM 

In  addition  to  the  master's  thesis, 
the  program  consists  of  six  half- 
courses as  follows,  although  the 
precise  pattern  may  be  varied  when 
the  student  plans  his  individual 
program  with  his  faculty  advisor: 

1300  Foundations  of  Curriculum 
Development 

1200X  Introduction  to  Educational 
Psychology 

1610X  Introduction  to  Measurement 
and  Evaluation 

1660X  Introduction  to  Empirical 
or  Research  in  Education 
1666X  Basic  Concepts  of  Statistics 
One  elective  half-course 

In  order  to  ensure  a proper  range 
of  knowledge  about  education, 
candidates  who  are  required  to  do 
prerequisite  course  work  for  admis- 
sion to  the  M.A.  program  will  be 
expected  to  include  graduate  half- 
courses from  other  departments  in 
OISE. 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
WITH  SPECIALIZATION 
IN  CURRICULUM 

Doctoral  candidates  specializing  in 
Curriculum  must  have  demonstrated 
competence  in  teaching  or  appropriate 
field  work  for  a period  of  at  least 
two  years  before  the  degree  is 
awarded. 
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Doctoral  candidates  must  also  have 
completed  the  courses  listed  for  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Curriculum 
or  their  equivalent. 

In  addition  to  the  major  thesis 
and  other  requirements  as  described 
on  pages  26  to  27  the  normal 
pattern  of  study  for  this  degree  is 
as  follows: 

(a)  A major  in  Curriculum: 

3300X  Research  Seminar  in 

Curriculum  and  Instruction 
3301X  Symposium  in  Research  in 
Curriculum  and  Instruction 
Two  additional  half-courses  to  be 
selected,  one  of  which  must  be  a 
further  course  in  statistics  if  such  a 
course  is  essential  to  the  student's 
thesis. 

(b)  A first  minor  in  this  or  another 
department  of  OISE,  consisting  of 
two  half-courses  to  be  selected. 

(c)  A second  minor  consisting  of  a 
full  course  in  some  other  department 
of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies, 
selected  in  relation  to  the  student's 
specialized  interests. 


COURSES 

- =====_===_=^^ 

A course  is  identified  with  this  Depart- 
ment when  the  first  two  digits  in  the 
course  number  are  13  or  33. 

1300  FOUNDATIONS  OF  CURRICULUM 
development  (listed  also  as 
Course  1016  in  the  Department 
of  Educational  Administration) 

A study  of  the  psychological,  socio- 
logical, and  cultural  determinants  of 


curriculum  development  and  ways 
in  which  these  factors  affect  current 
programs  in  the  schools.  Formal  and 
informal  structures  of  organization  in 
educational  systems  are  also  related 
to  theories  of  innovation  in  courses 
of  study,  grouping  of  pupils,  and  other 
matters  in  the  administration  of 
education.  This  course  relates  closely 
to  administrative  problems  in  cur- 
riculum development  and  for  this 
reason  is  offered  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Educational 
Administration. 

(G.  L.  McDiarmid,  E.  J.  Ingram, 

D.  C.  Hambleton,  W.  G.  Roberts, 
and  associates.  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1302X  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

An  examination  of  selected  modern 
developments  in  the  curriculum  and 
organization  of  elementary  schools. 
The  theoretical  and  empirical  rationale 
for  specific  innovations  will  be 
emphasized. 

(K.  F.  Prueter,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1303X  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

An  examination  of  selected  modern 
developments  in  the  curriculum  and 
organization  of  secondary  schools. 

The  theoretical  and  empirical 
rationale  for  specific  innovations  will 
be  emphasized. 

(D.  A.  Roberts,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 
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1304X  CURRICULUM  SPECIALIZATION 

A course  designed  to  permit  the 
study  of  a curriculum  area,  such  as 
vocational  education,  not  already 
covered  in  the  courses  listed  for  the 
current  year.  This  course  will  include 
field  experience  and  research  as  well 
as  the  examination  of  theoretical  bases 
underlying  the  respective  curriculum 
areas. 

This  course  does  not  fulfil  the 
function  of  1352X.  Course  1304X  will 
include  groups  of  students  who  are 
interested  in  pursuing  in  depth  the 
problems  of  a specific  area  of  the 
curriculum. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

1306X  DIAGNOSIS  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL 
TECHNIQUES 

Study  and  practicum  of  pupil  diffi- 
culties. Technique  of  preventive  and 
remedial  teaching  in  the  elementary 
school  with  special  emphasis  on 
practices  suitable  for  typical  groups. 
The  use  of  diagnostic  tests,  observa- 
tions and  examinations,  and  interpre- 
tations of  the  results. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

1310X  THE  READING  CURRICULUM 

An  examination  of  the  content, 
sequence,  and  organization  of  the 
reading  program  from  grades  1 to  12. 
The  relation  of  the  reading  program 
to  the  overall  curriculum.  Criteria  for 
assessing  programs,  texts,  and  sup- 
plementary materials.  Problems  of 


the  measurement  of  reading 
achievement. 

(J.  A.  Mclnnes,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1311X  THE  PROCESSES  OF  READING 

The  study  of  the  auditory,  visual, 
neurological,  perceptual,  cognitive, 
and  emotional  processes  which 
contribute  to  the  reading  process. 

The  development  of  teaching  tech- 
niques as  they  apply  to  the  reading 
curriculum  at  the  elementary,  high 
school,  and  college  level. 

(J.  A.  Mclnnes,  Regular  Session) 

1312  LABORATORY  IN  READING 
DISABILITY 

Theory  and  practice  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  individual  reading 
disorders. 

Prerequisite:  1311X  (or  concurrent 
registration  in  this  course). 

(H.  Rawson,  Regular  Session) 

1313X  CURRICULUM  FOR  LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  development  of  a school  cur- 
riculum for  language  in  the  light  of 
the  contributions  from  linguistics, 
semantics,  philosophy  (ordinary 
language),  psycho-linguistics  and 
child  psychology,  and  research  in 
education. 

(E.  M.  Regan,  Regular  Session) 

1315X  ENGLISH  AT  THE  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  LEVEL 

A critical  analysis  of  prevailing 
practices  and  proposed  innovations  , 
in  the  teaching  of  literature,  exposi- 
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tory  writing,  and  the  motion  picture. 
Students  will  evaluate  the  rationale 
and  implications  of  specific  programs. 
(J.  S.  Katz,  Regular  Session) 

1316X  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 

Study  of  a variety  of  recent  cur- 
riculum reforms  in  mathematics. 
Analysis  of  their  characteristics, 
trends,  compatibility  with  theories 
and  research  relating  to  meaningful 
learning,  cognitive  maturity,  and 
motivation. 

(C.  D.  Carlow,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1318X  MODERN  LANGUAGES  IN  THE 
SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

Research  on  language  teaching; 
history;  socio-political  and  educa- 
tional contexts;  language  teaching  in 
relation  to  linguistics  and  psychology; 
theories,  models,  and  methodology; 
dimensions  of  language  teaching; 
educational  organization  and  modern 
languages. 

(H.  H.  Stern,  Regular  Session) 

1320X  SCIENCE  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 

The  incorporation  of  the  content, 
methods,  and  world  view  of  science 
in  the  school  curriculum:  realities 
and  possibilities. 

(D.  C.  Campbell,  Regular  Session) 

1322X  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 

A review  of  major  approaches  and 
problems  in  secondary  and  elementary 


social  studies  education.  Particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  the 
rationales  and  teaching  approaches 
of  the  newer  social  studies  projects. 
(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

1340X  AUDIO-VISUAL  COMMUNICATION 
IN  TEACHING  AND  LEARNING 

The  conceptual  study  of  learning 
experience,  the  place  of  communica- 
tion in  teaching,  factors  determining 
effective  communication  (with 
emphasis  on  perception  and  the 
communication  process),  the  unique 
characteristics  of  communications 
media  (films,  pictures,  filmstrips, 
tape  recordings,  television,  pro- 
grammed instruction,  etc.),  and 
considerations  regarding  their 
effective  use. 

(F.  B.  Rainsberry,  E.  J.  Rosen, 

Regular  Session) 

1341X  INSTRUCTIONAL  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  THE  SCHOOL 

A critical  examination  of  recent 
developments  in  audio-visual  media 
and  instructional  devices  and  their 
implications  for  the  classroom  teacher 
(role  in  instruction),  the  learner 
(as  an  active  participant  in  learning 
activities),  class  and  school  organiza- 
tion, and  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
education.  The  assessment  of  a 
systems  approach  to  the  use  of 
instructional  technology  and  an 
evaluation  of  the  media  and  devices 
used  in  selected  case  studies. 

Prerequisite:  1340X 
(F.  B.  Rainsberry,  E.  J.  Rosen, 

Regular  Session) 
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1352X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 

RESEARCH  IN  CURRICULUM  AND 
INSTRUCTION:  master's  LEVEL 

Specialized  study,  under  the  direction 
of  a staff  member,  focusing  upon 
topics  of  particular  interest  to  the 
student  which  are  not  included  in 
available  courses.  While  credit  is  not 
given  for  a thesis  investigation 
proper,  the  study  may  be  closely 
related  to  a thesis  topic. 

1395X  PRACTICUM  IN  CURRICULUM 
PROBLEMS 

A non-credit  course  designed  for 
curriculum  students  who  have  had 
limited  experience  with  schools  and 
school  systems.  Observations  and 
seminars  will  give  students  an 
opportunity  to  view  educational 
issues  and  concerns  through  the  eyes 
of  teachers  and  administrators.  It  is 
offered  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Applied  Psychology. 
(E.  M.  Regan,  Regular  Session) 

1397X  SEMINAR  IN  CURRICULUM  AND 
INSTRUCTION:  MASTER'S  LEVEL 

A non-credit  seminar  for  M.A. 
candidates  for  examination  of 
problems  relating  to  the  student's 
research. 

(A.  F.  Brown,  F.  M.  Connelly, 

J.  Weiss,  Regular  Session) 

3300X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN 

CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 

Current  research  and  theory  develop- 
ment in  curriculum  and  instruction. 
Reports  and  discussions  by  students 


and  staff  to  provide  experience  in  the 
selection  and  evaluation  of  research 
problems  and  procedures. 

Prerequisite:  1300 
(G.  L.  McDiarmid,  Regular  Session) 

3301X  SYMPOSIUM  IN  RESEARCH  IN 

CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 

An  advanced  symposium  of  staff  and 
students  for  the  exploration  and 
development  of  theories  and  models 
in  curriculum  and  instruction.  This 
course  will  be  restricted  to  students 
in  the  second  year  of  their  doctoral 
program. 

Prerequisite:  3300X 
(J.  Herbert,  Regular  Session) 

3302X  SEMINAR  IN  THF  EDUCATIONAL 
PROCESSES 

An  advanced  seminar  which  will 
explore  and  synthesize  recent 
behavioral  science  and  educational 
research  in  the  teaching  process; 
both  theoretical  and  practical 
implications  will  be  sought  in  the 
research  areas  explored. 

(J.  Herbert,  Regular  Session) 

3310X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  READING 
AND  LANGUAGE 

The  study  of  recent  research  and 
theory  in  the  areas  of  reading  and 
language  and  contingent  fields.  The 
pertinence  of  recent  developments 
in  psychology,  linguistics,  psycho- 
linguistics, sociology,  physiology,  and 
neurology  will  be  examined. 

(R.  Strang,  J.  A.  Mclnnes,  Regular 
Session) 
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3316X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN 

MATHEMATICS  CURRICULUM 

A critical  examination  of  recent 
research  relevant  to  the  learning  of 
deductive  mathematical  systems. 
Reports  and  discussions  by  students 
concerning  the  implications  of  this 
research  for  next  steps  in  curriculum 
reform  of  secondary  school 
mathematics. 

Prerequisite:  1316X 
(C.  D.  Carlow,  Regular  Session) 

3320X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  SCIENCE 
EDUCATION 

A critical  appraisal  of  the  empirical, 
philosophical,  and  historical  research 
literature  on  education  in  the  natural 
sciences.  Enrollment  is  limited  to 
students  at  the  doctoral  or  post- 
doctoral level. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructor. 

(F.  M.  Connelly,  Regular  Session) 

3340  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN 

AUDIO-VISUAL  COMMUNICATION 
AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  TECHNOLOGY 

The  examination  of  various  theories 
and  models  of  communication,  visual 


perception,  and  systems  and  their 
conceptual  applicability  to  curriculum 
development  and  the  design  of 
instructional  programs. 

Prerequisites:  1340X  and  1341X 
(F.  B.  Rainsberry,  Regular  Session) 

3352X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 

RESEARCH  IN  CURRICULUM  AND 
INSTRUCTION:  DOCTORAL  LEVEL 

Description  as  for  1352X,  but  at  the 
doctoral  level. 

3220X  ANALYSIS  OF  LEARNING  TASKS 

Analysis  at  both  the  theoretical  and 
the  practical  level  of  what  has  been 
learned  and  what  should  be  learned 
in  order  to  reach  stipulated 
educational  objectives.  Social  learning, 
emotion,  motor  skills,  cognitive  skills, 
and  formal  school  material  are 
analyzed.  The  relevance  of 
psychological  theory  to  this  process  is 
examined. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructor. 

(C.  Bereiter,  Regular  Session) 
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Lecturer 
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Assistant  Professor 

ASSOCIATED  INSTRUCTOR: 

Andrew  f.  skinner,  Ph.D.  (St.  Andrews), 
F.E.I.S. 

Professor,  The  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Toronto 


PROGRAMS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 

This  Department  offers  the 
following  programs: 

• M.A.  in  History  of  Education 

• Ph.D.  in  History  of  Education 

• M.A.  in  Philosophy  of  Education 

• Ph.D.  in  Philosophy  of  Education 
While  there  is  no  regular  M.Ed. 

degree  program  offered  by  this 
Department,  students  who  wish  to 
take  this  degree  with  a majority  of 


their  courses  in  History  or  Philosophy 
of  Education  may  be  admitted.  See 
the  Master  of  Education  for  Special 
Purposes,  page  23. 


HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  AND 
DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
WITH  SPECIALIZATION  IN 
HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

The  program  leading  to  the  M.A. 
in  the  History  of  Education  is  designed 
to  be  completed  in  one  year  by 
students  with  an  Honours  B.A. 
degree  in  history.  Furthermore,  the 
course  is  conceived  as  the  first  year 
of  a program  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  in 
the  History  of  Education. 

Students  should  note  that  the 
program  outlined  below  is  flexible. 
With  the  exception  of  courses  1419 
and  3419,  substitutions  may  be  made 
with  the  consent  of  the  student's 
advisor  in  order  to  meet  special 
interests  and  needs.  Alterations  in 
the  program  as  outlined  below  are 
anticipated,  particularly  in  the 
following  cases : 

A.  Students  without  teaching  or  other 
work  experience  in  education  will 
be  required  to  gain  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  and  problems 
of  contemporary  schools.  The 
specific  requirements  will  be 
worked  out  individually  for  each 
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student  with  his  advisor.  These 
may  include  courses  in  other 
departments  of  the  Institute, 
school  visits,  individual  reading, 
or  other  appropriate  experiences. 

B.  Students  with  exceptionally  strong 
backgrounds  in  history  may  be 
allowed  to  substitute  courses  in 
other  parts  of  the  Institute  or 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  for 
some  of  the  required  courses  in 
the  History  Department. 

C.  Students  with  special  interests 
may  be  allowed  to  substitute 
relevant  courses  for  some  of  the 
required  courses  in  the  History 
Department. 

D.  Students  without  the  equivalent 
of  an  Honours  B.A.  in  history 
will  be  required  to  take  pre- 
liminary courses  before  being 
admitted  to  degree  candidacy. 

One-Year  Program  Leading  to  the 

M.A. 

(a)  Two  half-courses  in  the  History 
of  Education. 

(b)  One  full  course  in  the  History 
Department  (but  see  B and 

C above). 

(c)  1419.  This  seminar  is  a full 
course.  It  includes  discussion  of 
issues  in  historiography,  practice 
in  analyzing  historical  documents, 
and  supervised  experience  in 
historical  research.  The  develop- 
ment of  a minor  thesis  at  the 
M.A.  level,  on  a carefully 
delimited  topic,  will  be  one  of 

the  requirements  of  the  course. 


Year  2 of  the  Ph.D.  Program 
(counting  the  one-year  program  for 
the  M.A.  as  Year  1) 

(a)  3419.  This  seminar  is  a full 
course.  It  is  limited  to  doctoral 
students  in  the  History  of  Educa- 
tion and  includes  issues  and 
exercises  similar  to  those  covered 
in  1419,  but  at  an  advanced  level. 

(b)  One  full  course  in  the  History 
Department. 

(c)  One  full  course  to  be  decided 
with  advisor. 


1« 


Year  3 of  the  PIj.D.  Program 
Fall: 

(a)  Independent  reading. 

(b)  Comprehensive  examination  on 
student's  special  fields. 

(c)  Formulation  and  presentation  of 
thesis  topic. 


Spring: 

Begin  work  on  thesis. 

Students  should  note  that  in 
many  cases  a fourth  year  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  finish 
the  thesis  and  take  the  Senate 
oral  examination. 


COURSES 


HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 


A course  is  identified  with  this 
Department,  in  History  or  Philosophy 
of  Education,  when  the  first  two 
digits  of  the  course  number  are  14 
or  34. 


side 


A stud 
Wei 
Attent; 
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1401X  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
THOUGHT  TO  1750 

A study  of  the  influence  of  educa- 
tional thought  to  1750  in  shaping  the 
developing  conceptions  of  the  aims 
and  meaning  of  the  educational 
process;  its  contribution  toward  a 
sound  basis  for  the  interpretation  and 
appreciation  of  modern  theories  and 
practices;  the  writings  and  influence 
of  prominent  thinkers. 

(Not  offered  in  1969-70) 

1402  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPEAN 
EDUCATION 

A study  of  the  relation  of  theory  and 
practice  in  the  modern  period. 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
relation  between  educational,  political, 
and  social  questions  including,  e.g., 
nationalism,  church-state  relations. 

().  S.  Hockley,  Regular  Session) 

1403X  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN 
CANADA 

A seminar  course  on  selected  aspects 
of  the  development  of  education  in 
Canada;  topical  study  of  the  develop- 
ment in  Canada  of  educational 
administration,  curriculum  and 
methods,  teacher  education,  and 
other  aspects  of  education  to  be 
decided  in  class. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

1405X  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN 

A study  of  the  educational  traditions 
of  the  countries  of  Great  Britain. 
Attention  will  be  directed  to  the 


economic,  social,  and  political  forces 
which  shaped  each  tradition. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

1407X  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  BRITISH 
EDUCATION 

This  course  is  concerned  primarily 
with  the  political,  social,  and 
educational  implications  of  the 
national  (i.e.,  state)  educational 
controversies  that  mark  the 
nineteenth-century  period  in  Britain 
and  the  adjustments,  revisions,  and 
reforms  which  followed  in  the 
twentieth. 

(J.  D.  Myers,  Regular  Session) 

1411  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

(Also  listed  as  History  1020,  School 
of  Graduate  Studies  Calendar, 
University  of  Toronto.) 

The  development  of  education  in  the 
context  of  American  cultural  history. 
(M.  B.  Katz,  Regular  Session) 

1413X  TOPICS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 

NORTH  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

Tutorial  discussions  of  individually 
selected  readings.  Limited  to  students 
with  an  M.A.  in  History  of  Education 
or  its  equivalent. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructor. 

(M.  B.  Katz;  not  offered  in  1969-70) 

1414X  NORTH  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  : 
THE  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

A lecture  and  group  discussion  course 
designed  especially  for  students  with 
limited  background  in  history  who 
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are  enrolled  in  programs  other  than 
History  of  Education. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

1415X  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT 

Discussion  of  prominent  writers  on 
education  and  important  contem- 
porary issues;  some  attention  to 
historical  background.  Intended  for 
practicing  educators;  limited  to 
twelve  students. 

(M.  B.  Katz;  not  offered  in  1969-70) 

1417X  POLITICS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 
CANADIAN  EDUCATION 

Analysis  of  specific  cases  in  the 
history  of  Canadian  education  in 
which  political  considerations  have 
played  a crucial  role  in  educational 
policy  decisions. 

(J.  D.  Myers,  Regular  Session) 

1419  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  THE 
HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  : 
master's  LEVEL 

Discussion  of  issues  in  historiog- 
raphy, practice  in  analyzing  historical 
documents,  and  supervised  experience 
in  historical  research.  Required  of  all 
candidates  for  the  M.A.  in  History  of 
Education. 

(M.  B.  Katz,  Regular  Session) 

1452X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 

RESEARCH  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 
EDUCATION:  MASTER'S  LEVEL 

Specialized  study,  under  the  direction 
of  a staff  member,  focusing  upon 
topics  of  particular  interest  to  the 
student  which  are  not  included  in 
existing  courses.  While  credit  is  not 


given  for  a thesis  investigation  proper, 
the  study  may  be  closely  related  to  a 
thesis  topic. 

1460X  COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION:  THE 
WESTERN  TRADITION 

A comparative  study  of  the  educa- 
tional systems,  their  problems  and 
practices,  in  such  countries  as  Great 
Britain,  U.S.A.,  France,  and  the 
U.5.S.R.,  and  in  other  Western 
countries  as  time  may  permit  or  as 
the  interest  of  students  may  deter- 
mine. Attention  will  be  given  not 
merely  to  the  factual  data  of  organiza- 
tion and  administration  but  also  to 
the  educational  thought  supporting 
them,  to  contrasts  and  solutions  rela- 
tive to  education  in  Canada,  and  to 
the  understanding  in  some  degree  of 
the  social,  economic,  historical,  and 
other  factors  which  have  fashioned 
the  development  of  these  systems. 

(A.  F.  Skinner,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1464  PROBLEMS  OF  EDUCATION  IN 
DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 

A seminar  course  offering  a compara- 
tive study  of  the  role  of  education  in 
political  development,  modernization, 
and  social  change  in  selected  develop- 
ing countries.  The  nation-states  of 
Africa  and  the  Caribbean  will  receive 
considerable  attention,  while  compara- 
tive data  from  India,  Pakistan,  and 
South-East  Asia  may  be  introduced 
in  accordance  with  the  interests  of 
the  students. 

(G.  L.  Caplan,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 
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1466X  HISTORY  OK  EDUCATION  IN 
AFRICA 

A seminar  course  offering  an 
analytical  survey  of  education  in 
Africa  from  pre-colonial  indigenous 
education  systems  to  the  adaptation 
of  the  several  colonial  education 
systems  by  independent  Africa.  The 
effect  of  colonial  education  upon  the 
independence  struggle  will  receive 
special  scrutiny,  as  will  the  problem 
of  the  elitism  of  the  educated  in  the 
independent  nations. 

(G.  L.  Caplan,  Regular  Session) 

3419  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  THE 
HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION: 
DOCTORAL  LEVEL 

Issues  and  exercises  similar  to  those 
in  1419  but  at  an  advanced  level. 
Required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
Ph.D.  in  History  of  Education. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

3452X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 

RESEARCH  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 
EDUCATION:  DOCTORAL  LEVEL 

Description  as  for  1452X,  but  at  the 
doctoral  level. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

A.  Candidates  will  be  admitted  to  a 
one-year  course  for  this  degree 
provided  philosophy  has  been  a 
major  subject  in  their  bachelor's 


degree.  The  Honours  B.A. 
philosophy  courses  offered  by  the 
University  of  Toronto  will  be 
taken  as  the  standard  for 
assessing  the  extent  and  level  of 
work  done  in  philosophy  by 
graduates  from  other  universities. 
In  certain  cases,  some  additional 
course  work  or  reading  in 
philosophy  may  be  required. 

B.  Candidates  who  are  accepted  for 
this  degree  but  who  do  not  have 
an  adequate  background  in 
philosophy  will  be  required  to 
undertake  a preliminary  year  of 
study,  mainly  in  philosophy. 

C.  Candidates,  in  either  Section  A 
or  B,  who  have  no  teaching  or 
other  work  experience  in  educa- 
tion will  be  required  to  gain 
some  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  problems  of  contemporary 
schools.  The  specific  requirements 
will  be  worked  out  individually 
for  each  student  with  his  advisor. 
These  may  include  courses  in 
other  departments  of  the  Institute 
(e.g.,  1395X:  Practicum  in 
Curriculum  Problems),  school 
visits,  individual  reading  or  other 
appropriate  experiences. 

D.  Students  who  intend  to  proceed 
to  the  Ph.D.  may  be  required  to 
take  a written  examination  in 
philosophy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  leading  to  the  M.A. 
Details  of  the  examination 
(including  a syllabus  of  topics 
and  readings)  will  be  sent  to  the 
students  concerned  at  the  time 
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their  applications  are  accepted. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  examina- 
tion is  to  provide  a guide  in 
planning  the  student's  courses. 

The  normal  requirements  for  the 
preliminary  and  M.A.  year  programs 
are  as  follows : 

Preliminary  Year  for  the  M.A.  (where 
necessary) 

(a)  Four  undergraduate  courses  in 
philosophy.  Choice  will  normally 
be  made  from  the  honours 
courses  listed  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  Calendar, 
University  of  Toronto,  in 
consultation  with  the  student's 
advisor  at  the  Institute. 

(b)  One  half-course  in  Curriculum, 
History  of  Education,  Sociology 
in  Education,  or  Applied 
Psychology. 

One-year  Program  Leading  to  the 
M.A. 

(a)  Three  half-courses,  or  equivalent, 
in  Philosophy  of  Education. 

(b)  Two  half-courses,  or  equivalent, 
in  Philosophy. 

(c)  One  half-course  from  another 
program  in  the  Institute. 

(d)  A minor  thesis.  This  requirement 
counts  as  the  equivalent  of  one 
full  course. 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
WITH  SPECIALIZATION  IN 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 


A.  The  usual  requirement  for  admis- 


sion to  this  degree  is  an  M.A.  with 
specialization  in  Philosophy  of 
Education  in  which  the  student  has 
maintained  a minimum  average  of 
high  second  class,  or  equivalent 
standing,  and  has  demonstrated  his 
ability  to  do  independent  and 
critical  work. 

B.  Students  who  have  an  M.A.  in 
philosophy  may  also  be  admitted 
provided  they  have  reached  the 
standard  specified  above.  In 
addition  to  the  following,  they 
will  usually  be  required  to  take 
one  full  course  or  two  half-courses 
in  Philosophy  of  Education  and 
two  half-courses  in  other 
programs  of  the  Institute. 
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C.  Students  are  required  to  submit  a 
thesis  proposal  to  their  course 
advisor  by  the  end  of  April  of 
Year  2.  The  Comprehensive  Study 
(Year  3)  involves:  (i)  the 
preparation  of  a selected 
bibliography,  critically  annotated, 
of  recent  work  in  the  area  within 
which  the  student's  thesis  falls; 

(ii)  a summary  of  the  current 
main  problems,  positions,  methods 
of  approach,  etc.,  in  this  area. 
There  will  be  an  assessment  based 
on  the  written  presentation  and 
an  oral  examination.  The  Study  is 
seen  both  as  a review  of  work 
already  done  and  as  a preparation 
for  the  thesis.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Study  will  be  general  in 
scope  and,  with  reference  to  the 
thesis  topic,  a preliminary  survey. 
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Year  2 of  the  Ph.D.  Program 
(counting  the  one-year  program  for 
the  M.A.  as  Year  1 ) 

It  is  assumed  that  credit  for  one 
minor  subject  (one  full  course  or  two 
half-courses)  will  have  been  granted 
for  studies  at  the  M.A.,  or  equivalent, 
level.  The  normal  structure  of  the 
program  is  as  follows : 

(a)  Three  half-courses,  or  equivalent, 
in  Philosophy  of  Education. 

(b)  Course  3454X:  Practice  of 
Philosophical  Criticism. 

(c)  Two  half-courses,  or  equivalent, 
in  the  graduate  Department  of 
Philosophy,  to  be  chosen  with 
particular  reference  to  the 
probable  thesis  area. 

Year  3 of  the  Ph.D.  Program 

(a)  Preparation  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Study.  Refer  to  (C)  above. 

(b)  Detailed  preparation  and  formal 
evaluation  of  the  thesis  topic. 

(c)  Beginning  of  formal  work  on  the 
thesis. 


COURSES 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

Except  where  two  half-courses  have 
the  same  last  two  digits,  the  14 — and 
34 — numbers  do  not  denote  different 
levels  of  difficulty  or  required 
sequences. 

1430X  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MIND  AND  THE 
STUDY  OF  EDUCATION 

The  course  will  center  on  the 
examination  of  the  concept  of  a 


person.  The  underlying  problem  will 
be  to  determine  how  various  issues 
which  arise  in  the  philosophy  of  mind 
are  relevant  to  education.  The  main 
topics  will  be:  the  concept  of 
experience;  the  mind-body  problem, 
with  special  emphasis  on  various 
behavioristic  theories  and  a brief 
discussion  of  other  theories; 
consciousness,  awareness,  and 
knowledge;  privacy  and  other  minds; 
action,  intention,  and  responsibility; 
the  concept  of  a person;  motives  and 
motivation;  emotion  and  feeling; 
thinking  and  language. 

(E.  C.  Olsen,  Regular  Session) 

1434X  PHILOSOPHICAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE 
RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  SCHOOL 
AND  SOCIETY 

Topics  will  include  the  nature  of 
educational  value;  authority  and 
freedom  in  education;  academic 
freedom;  equality  in  education;  the 
role  of  the  school  as  an  agent  of 
social  change;  the  determination  of 
policies  for  education  in  a pluralistic 
society;  indoctrination;  democracy 
and  excellence  in  education. 

(B.  S.  Crittenden,  Regular  Session 
and  Summer  Session) 

1438X  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PRACTICAL 
INQUIRY  AND  THE  STUDY  OF 
EDUCATION 

Philosophical  questions  will  be  raised 
in  the  following  problem  areas,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  nature  of 
educational  inquiry:  policy  theory, 
utility  theory,  decision  theory;  future 
planning;  holistic  versus  piecemeal 
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and  incremental  approaches;  trial  and 
error,  controlled  risk;  conflict  of 
interest,  compromise;  principles, 
rules;  policy  statements,  propaganda, 
slogans;  logic  and  truth  in  the 
context  of  practical  inquiry. 

(C.  M.  Beck,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1440X  KEY  CONCEPTS  IN  THE  STUDY 
AND  PRACTICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Among  the  concepts  to  be  examined 
are  the  following:  teaching,  educating, 
learning,  understanding,  and  know- 
ing. The  course  will  also  consider  the 
logical/psychological  distinction,  the 
logic  of  educational  slogans,  and  some 
examples  of  the  role  of  philosophical 
criticism  in  the  behavioral  study  of 
education. 

(Staff,  Summer  Session  only) 

1450X  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
SCIENCE  EDUCATION 

A study  of  various  theories  about  the 
structure,  empirical  basis,  and  growth 
of  science,  especially  those  of  Popper, 
Carnap,  Hempel,  and  Kuhn. 
Considerable  use  will  be  made  of 
concrete  examples  drawn  from  the 
history  of  science  and  from  modern 
science.  Previous  work  in  philosophy 
is  not  essential. 

(N.  Koertge,  Regular  Session) 

1451X  PHILOSOPHICAL  THEORIES  IN 
THE  NATURE,  METHODOLOGY, 
AND  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  AND 
THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Consideration  of  some  major  con- 
temporary positions  (e.g.,  those  of 


Hempel,  Popper,  Collingwood,  Dray, 
Skinner,  Rogers,  Maclver,  Homans, 
etc.)  on  the  central  problems 
confronting  history  and  the  social 
sciences  and  the  teaching  of  these 
subjects.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
views  of  explanation,  theory  testing, 
modes  of  reasoning,  varieties  of 
subject  matter  treated,  the  role  of 
laws  in  these  investigations,  and  the 
application  of  theories  about  the 
nature  of  history  and  the  social 
sciences  to  the  teaching  of  these 
subjects. 

(J.  A.  Eisenberg,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1453X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 

RESEARCH  IN  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
EDUCATION:  MASTER'S  LEVEL 

Specialized  study,  under  the  direction 
of  a staff  member,  focusing  upon 
topics  of  particular  interest  to  the 
student  which  are  not  available  in 
existing  courses.  While  credit  is  not 
given  for  a thesis  investigation  proper, 
the  study  may  be  closely  related  to 
a thesis  topic. 

3431X  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE  AND 
THE  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION 

This  course  is  intended  to  be 
complementary  to  1430X  in  that  it 
will  seek  to  determine  how  certain 
epistemological  concepts  are  relevant 
to  education.  The  emphasis  will  be  on 
conceptual  clarification  rather  than  on 
empirical  investigation.  The  topics  to 
be  discussed  will  include  teaching, 
learning,  and  knowing;  intelligence 
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and  understanding;  memory  and 
belief;  self-deception;  imagination; 
evidence  and  truth;  sensation, 
perception,  and  observation. 

(E.  C.  Olsen,  Regular  Session) 

3434X  ETHICS  AND  VALUE  THEORY  IN 
EDUCATION 

An  analysis  of  the  ethical  aspects 
involved  in  the  role  of  the  school  and 
in  the  educative  process:  (i)  the  general 
relevance  of  ethics  and  value  theory 
to  education;  (ii)  ethical  problems 
which  arise  from  the  situation  of 
common  schools  in  a pluralistic 
society;  (iii)  the  content  and  method 
of  moral  education;  (iv)  other  aspects 
of  the  curriculum  and  the  life  of  the 
school. 

(B.  S.  Crittenden,  Regular  Session) 

3436X  AESTHETICS  AND  EDUCATION 

In  general,  a discussion  of  (i)  the  role 
of  the  school  and  specific  aspects  of 
the  educative  process  from  the  view- 
point of  aesthetic  value,  and  (ii) 
philosophical  aspects  of  teaching  and 
learning  in  the  realm  of  aesthetic 
value.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  following:  the  nature  of  an 
aesthetic  object;  aesthetic  experience; 
descriptive,  interpretative,  and 
evaluative  didactic  statements  about 
aesthetic  objects;  art  and  society;  the 
bearing  which  theories  of  literary 
criticism  have  on  the  purposes, 
organization,  and  methods  of  teaching 
literature. 

(B.  S.  Crittenden;  not  offered  in 
1969-70) 


3442X  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LANGUAGE  AND 
THE  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION 

Questions  of  a relatively  general 
nature  will  be  raised  in  the  following 
problem  areas,  particular  attention 
being  given  to  possible  implications 
for  education:  words,  sentences,  and 
groups  of  sentences;  concepts, 
meaning,  and  grammar;  statements, 
definitions,  rule-statements, 
metaphorical  statements,  and  bodies 
of  statements;  commands, 
instructions,  exhortations,  and 
recommendations;  emotive  utterances 
and  persuasive  utterances;  logic  and 
language;  language  acquisition;  stages 
of  language  development;  the  role  of 
language  in  thinking  and  learning; 
language,  emotion,  and  action. 

(C.  M.  Beck,  Regular  Session) 

3450X  ADVANCED  PROBLEMS  IN 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
SCIENCE  EDUCATION 

Topics  may  vary  according  to  the 
interests  of  the  seminar,  but  will 
include  current  work  by  Feyerabend 
on  theoretical  pluralism  and  by  Post 
on  heuristics  in  science. 

Prerequisite:  1450X  or  permission 
of  the  instructor. 

(N.  Koertge,  Regular  Session) 

3451X  PHILOSOPHICAL  INQUIRY  INTO 
THE  PROBLEMS  ARISING  IN  THE 
METHODOLOGY  AND  TEACHING 
OF  HISTORY  AND  THE  SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

A problems  course  dealing  with 
current  philosophical  problems  in  the 
areas  designated.  Discussion  and 
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written  work  will  revolve  around 
such  topics  as  objectivity;  the 
methodological  unity  of  the  sciences; 
the  notion  of  causality;  explanation; 
reference  and  relevance  of 
statements;  logical  forms  and 
approaches  used  in  the  teaching  of 
history  and  the  social  sciences. 

(J.  A.  Eisenberg,  Regular  Session) 

3453X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 

RESEARCH  IN  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
EDUCATION:  DOCTORAL  LEVEL 

Description  as  for  1453X  above,  but 
at  the  doctoral  level. 


3454X  PRACTICE  OF  PHILOSOPHICAL 
CRITICISM 

This  course  is  required  of  all  Ph.D. 
candidates  specializing  in  Philosophy 
of  Education.  Students  will  write  a 
number  of  critical  papers  and  present 
them  for  discussion  with  a member  of 
staff.  Topics  will  be  taken  from 
writings  in  the  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion, other  areas  of  philosophy 
particularly  relevant  to  education,  the 
social  sciences,  and  popular  statements 
about  education. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 
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Graduate  Studies 
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Associate  Professor,  cross-appointed 
to  Applied  Psychology 
alex  even,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 

Assistant  Professor 
W.  GERALD  FLEMING,  Ed.D.  ( Toronto ) 
Professor,  cross-appointed  from  the 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Graduate 
Studies 

dorothy  m.  horn,  Ed.D.  (Columbia) 
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Roderick  p.  mcdonald,  Ph.D.  (New 
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' Professor 

shizuhiko  nishisato,  Ph.D.  (North 
Carolina) 

Assistant  Professor 

Joan  preston,  Ph.D.  (Western  Ontario) 
Assistant  Professor,  cross-appointed 
from  the  Department  of  Psychology, 
University  of  Toronto 
dennis  m.  Roberts,  Ed.D.  (Florida  State) 
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Robert  f.  schweiker,  Ed.D.  (Harvard) 
Associate  Professor 
ross  e.  traub,  Ph.D.  (Princeton) 
Associate  Professor 
joel  weiss,  M.A.  (Chicago) 

Assistant  Professor,  cross-appointed 
from  Curriculum 

ASSOCIATED  INSTRUCTORS: 

dov  friedlander,  Ph.D.  (Queen's) 
Special  Lecturer,  York  University 
jwalla  somwaru,  Ed.D.  (Toronto) 
Coordinator  of  Research  for  the 
Etobicoke  Board  of  Education 
edgar  n.  wright,  Ed.D.  (Columbia) 
Director  of  Research,  Toronto 
Board  of  Education 


PROGRAMS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 

The  Department  offers  work  at  both 
the  master's  and  doctoral  levels, 
although  it  is  hoped  that  students 
who  are  selected  will  complete  the 
doctoral  program.  The  M.Ed.  is 
ordinarily  a terminal  degree,  while 
the  M.A.  is  viewed  as  one  step 
toward  the  doctorate.  The  general 
requirements  for  the  M.Ed.,  M.A., 
and  Ph.D.  degrees  are  detailed  on 
pages  21  to  27.  Specific  requirements 
for  the  different  degree  programs  are 
given  in  a brochure  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department. 

The  basic  goal  of  the  Department 
is  to  train  students  to  become  com- 
petent researchers  in  the  fields  of 
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measurement  and  quantitative  experi- 
mental methods  and  theory. 

Graduate  work  in  these  fields  usually 
involves  considerable  training  in  the 
areas  of  descriptive  and  inferential 
statistics,  classical  and  modern  test 
theory,  scaling  theory,  quantitative 
psychology,  various  aspects  of  test 
development,  and  research  methods 
appropriate  for  designing  and  execut- 
ing empirical  investigations.  As  he 
approaches  the  completion  of  his 
course  work,  the  doctoral  student  will 
be  required  to  take  a comprehensive 
examination  before  pursuing  his 
doctoral  research. 

All  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  students  will  be 
required  by  the  end  of  their  first  year 
of  residence  to  demonstrate  com- 
petence in  fortran  iv  or  pl/i  computer 
programming  techniques.  Where 
necessary,  special  short  courses  of 
about  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  will  be 
arranged. 

In  addition,  proficiency  in  certain 
aspects  of  matrix  theory  and  calculus 
will  be  required  of  Ph.D.  candidates. 
Short  courses  will  be  provided  for 
those  wishing  instruction  in  these 
areas. 


COURSES 


A course  is  identified  with  this 
Department  when  the  first  two  digits 
are  either  16  or  36.  Courses  at  the 
1600  level  are  generally  considered 
introductory  while  the  3600  courses 
are  more  advanced.  However,  this 


does  not  imply  that  doctoral  students 
cannot  receive  credit  for  1600-level 
courses  or  that  master's  students 
cannot  take  3600-level  courses. 

1605X  TEST  CONSTRUCTION 

A course  providing  an  introduction  to 
the  theory  of  mental  tests  and  experi- 
ence in  constructing  educational  and 
psychological  measuring  instruments. 
During  this  course,  students  are 
expected  to  construct  a measuring 
instrument  and  pretest  it. 

Prerequisites:  1610X,  or  equivalent, 
and  1666X  (or  concurrent  registration 
in  these  courses). 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

1610X  INTRODUCTION  TO  MEASUREMENT 
AND  EVALUATION 

A presentation  of  the  basic  principles 
of  measurement.  Topics  covered  will 
include  a brief  review  of  descriptive 
statistics;  discussions  of  the  concepts 
of  reliability,  validity,  and  norms;  the 
construction  of  teacher-made  tests; 
and  an  examination  of  selected 
standardized  aptitude,  achievement, 
and  personality  tests. 

Prerequisite:  A knowledge  of 
descriptive  statistics  is  expected.  A 
student  lacking  this  background  is 
required  to  contact  the  Department 
at  least  three  weeks  prior  to  the  first 
meeting  of  the  course  in  order  to 
arrange  for  appropriate  make-up 
work. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session  and  Summer  < 
Session) 
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1611X  ESSENTIALS  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TESTING  FOR  GUIDANCE 
PERSONNEL 

A survey  of  the  measuring  instru- 
ments used  by  school  guidance  per- 
sonnel. Topics  included  are  a brief 
review  of  the  criteria  used  to  evaluate 
measuring  instruments,  a study  of  the 
psychological  theories  underlying  the 
most  frequently  used  psychological 
tests,  and  actual  experience  in  the 
administration  of  tests  and  in  the 
interpretation  of  test  results. 

Prerequisite:  Same  as  1610X. 

(S.  A.  Alvi,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1652X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 

RESEARCH  IN  MEASUREMENT: 
master's  LEVEL 

Specialized  study,  under  the  direction 
of  a staff  member,  focusing  upon 
topics  of  particular  interest  to  the 
student  which  are  not  included  in  the 
available  courses.  While  course  credit 
is  not  given  for  a thesis  investigation 
proper,  the  study  may  be  closely 
related  to  a thesis  topic. 

Prerequisite:  None,  if  the  project  is 
primarily  library  research;  1660X  and 
1666X,  or  equivalents,  if  the  project  is 
empirical  research. 

I660X  NTRODUCTION  TO  EMPIRICAL 
RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 

A consideration  of  some  basic 
methodological  problems  in  educa- 
tional research.  Topics  such  as 
variable,  model,  hypothesis,  quantifi- 
cation and  measurement,  variance. 


inference,  and  experimental  reasoning 
will  be  discussed.  The  course  will 
conclude  with  treatment  of  the  nature 
of,  and  processes  involved  in,  the 
dissemination  of  educational  research 
data.  Students  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  a small  research  project. 
(Staff,  Regular  Session  and  Summer 
Session) 

1666X  BASIC  CONCEPTS  OF  STATISTICS 
Elementary  probability  and  statistical 
inference,  with  applications  to  the 
behavioral  sciences.  Topics  include 
estimation  and  hypothesis  testing  up 
through  simple  correlation,  regression, 
and  one-way  analysis  of  variance. 
Students  from  some  departments  will 
be  required  to  attend  a research 
seminar  in  their  own  department  as 
part  of  the  requirements  for  this 
course. 

(S.  M.  Avital,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1670X  INTRODUCTION  TO  FACTOR 
ANALYSIS 

The  course  will  include  an 
introductory  treatment  of  the  linear 
factor  model  with  consideration  of  the 
analytical  techniques  for  estimating 
communalities,  extracting  factors, 
rotation,  and  estimation  of  factor 
scores.  Problems  of  design  and 
interpretation  will  be  discussed, 
together  with  a wide  variety  of 
research  applications  derived  from  the 
recent  literature. 

Prerequisites:  1605X,  1610X,  and 
1666X,  or  equivalents. 

(S.  B.  Khan,  Regular  Session) 
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3602X  FACTOR  ANALYSIS  AND  RELATED 
TECHNIQUES 

Beginning  with  the  advanced 
problems  of  factor  analysis  (e.g., 
problems  of  metric  and  statistical 
estimation,  factor  invariance,  rotation 
criteria,  multi-mode  factor  analysis, 
non-linear  models,  and  questions  of 
design  and  interpretation),  the  course 
also  includes  such  topics  as  image 
analysis,  simplex  analysis,  latent 
structure  analysis,  and  latent  partition 
analysis.  Applications  to  educational 
and  psychological  problems  will  be 
discussed. 

Prerequisites:  1605X,  1666X,  and 
1670X,  or  equivalents. 

(G.  T.  Evans,  Regular  Session) 

3605X  THEORY  OF  MENTAL  TESTS 

A study  of  the  statistical  theory  of 
mental  tests  beginning  with  the 
classical  test  theory  model  and  pro- 
ceeding to  a consideration  of  selected 
recent  developments  in  the  field. 

Prerequisites:  1610X,  3666X  (or 
concurrent  registration  in  3666X),  or 
equivalents. 

(R.  E.  Traub,  Regular  Session) 

3608X  PERSONALITY  MEASUREMENT 

This  course  is  concerned  with  test 
theory  as  it  applies  to  personality 
measurement.  It  includes  an 
examination  of  methodologies  and 
problems  in  the  construction  of 
personality  tests;  test  standards; 
response  styles;  problems  in 
measuring  particular  personality 


characteristics;  actuarial  prediction; 
statistical  methods  of  decision-making 
in  selection  and  personality 
assessment;  the  ethics  of  personality 
assessment. 

Prerequisite:  1670X,  or  equivalent, 
or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

(J.  Preston,  Regular  Session) 
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3637X  PSYCHOLOGICAL  SCALING 
THEORY 

Emphasis  on  rigorous  statistical  bases 
for  scaling  procedures.  The 
procedures  outlined  are  current 
Thurstonian  scaling  procedures, 
optimal  scaling,  Guttman-type  scal- 
ing, multidimensional  unfolding  and 
multidimensional  scaling,  and 
Coomb's  system.  Practical  application 
of  the  developed  procedures  will  be 
illustrated. 

Prerequisites:  1670X  and  3666X,  or 
equivalents  (or  concurrent  registration 
in  these  courses). 

(S.  Nishisato,  Regular  Session) 

3652X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 

RESEARCH  IN  MEASUREMENT: 
DOCTORAL  LEVEL 

Similar  to  1652X  but  at  the  doctoral 
level. 

Prerequisites:  1660X  and  1666X,  or 
equivalents. 
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3664  MATHEMATICAL  STATISTICS 

Sample  space,  probability  measure, 
random  variable,  distribution 
function,  probability  mass  function, 
probability  density  function. 
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expectation,  sampling  distribution  of 
t,  X2,  and  F,  likelihood,  sufficiency, 
estimation  and  testing  of 
hypothesis,  etc. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructor. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 


3666X  INTERMEDIATE  STATISTICS  AND 
RESEARCH  DESIGN 


Analysis  of  variance  with  complete 
and  incomplete  designs,  multiple 
regression,  multiple  correlation,  and 
analysis  of  covariance;  formulation 
and  application  of  mathematical 
models  of  design  and  analysis, 
j Prerequisite:  1666X  or  equivalent. 
(Staff,  Regular  Session  and  Summer 

Session) 

rion  1 

e ! 3667  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE 

Analysis  of  variance  for  one-way  and 

[two-way  classification  models,  general 
linear  hypothesis,  balanced 
incomplete  block  designs,  factorial 
experiments,  confounding,  least 
squares,  linear  and  multiple 
regression,  fitting  of  orthogonal 
T:  polynomials,  covariance 

analysis,  etc. 


Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructor.. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

3668X  MULTIVARIATE  ANALYSIS  WITH 
APPLICATIONS 

Discussions  of  Hotelling's  T2,  multi- 
variate general  linear  hypothesis, 
principal  component  analysis, 
canonical  correlations,  and  dis- 
criminant functions. 

Prerequisites:  3667  or  equivalent, 
plus  some  knowledge  of  matrix 
theory  and  calculus. 

(R.  P.  Bhargava,  Regular  Session; 
to  be  offered  only  if  there  is  sufficient 
demand) 

3674X  ADVANCED  SEMINAR  IN 
MEASUREMENT  AND 
EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 

Consideration  of  advanced  theoretical 
and  empirical  topics  in  measurement, 
and  a detailed  examination  of  experi- 
mental designs  relevant  to  educational 
research. 

Prerequisites:  161  OX,  1660X,  and 
3666X,  or  equivalents. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 
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PROGRAMS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 


There  are  three  programs  of 
specialization  in  the  field  of  Planning: 
M.Ed.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D. 
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MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN 
EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING 


This  program  is  intended  primarily 
for  microplanners  who  may  be 
employed  within  an  educational 
system  at  the  institutional  level,  the 
board  level,  or  the  area  superin- 
tendency level.  It  has  been  designed 
with  special  reference  to  the  needs 
of  Ontario,  but  applications  from 
students  from  other  Canadian 
provinces  and  other  countries  will  be 
considered.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
students  whose  prior  study  is 
particularly  useful  for  planning  (e.g., 
town  planning,  engineering,  geo- 
graphy, economics,  demography, 
statistics,  mathematics,  sociology),  or 
those  whose  positions  involve  certain 
planning  responsibilities.  Students 
must  have  taken  Course  1666X, 

Basic  Concepts  of  Statistics,  or  its 
equivalent.  Certain  other  make-up 
courses  may  also  be  required,  depend- 
ing on  the  background  of  the 
applicant. 

The  program,  which  may  be  taken 
part-time,  consists  of  eight  half- 
courses, ordinarily  as  follows: 

1700X,  1701X,  1702X  Theories  of 
Planning,  with  Practicum 

1703X  Educational  Planning: 
Economics  of  Human 
Resources 

1704X  Quantitative  Methodologies 
of  Educational  Planning 

1705X  Population  Studies 


1706X  The  Budgetary  Process  in 
Educational  Planning 
1982X  School  and  Society 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN 
EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING 


- 


The  program  leading  to  this  degree 
may  have  either  a micro-  or  a 
macro-planning  orientation;  a choice 
of  option  is  permitted  according  to 
the  student's  major  area  of  planning 
interest  and  his  possible  future 
employment. 

This  is  primarily  a research  degree, 
intended  as  a base  for  work  at  the 
doctoral  level.  Since  there  is  no  under- 
graduate program  in  Planning  it  is 
expected  that  the  M.A.  program  will 
either  (a)  extend  over  two  years  of 
study  or  (b)  consist  of  the  one 
year  of  full-time  study  normally  taken 
after  the  equivalent  of  the  M.Ed. 
program  taken  partrtime.  Some  credit 
in  the  make-up  study  will  be  given 
students  with  appropriate  under- 
graduate Honours  degrees  or 
professional  training  (e.g.,  economics, 
sociology,  demography,  geography, 
statistics  or  mathematics,  town 
planning,  engineering  systems 
analysis). 

In  addition  to  a master's  thesis  and 
the  equivalent  of  two  months  of 
supervised  work  in  an  educational 
planning  office,  the  program 
consists  of: 

(a)  One  academic  year  of  make-up 
work  (generally  consisting  of  four 
to  six  half-courses  in  Educational 
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Planning)  which  may  be  taken 
part-time. 

:>)  Six  lecture  or  seminar  half- 
courses in  Educational  Planning. 


>OCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
WITH  SPECIALIZATION  IN 
DUCATIONAL  PLANNING 

he  program  leading  to  the  Ph.D. 
egree  will  involve  the  study  of 
jveral  subjects  relevant  to  planning, 
icluding  demography,  economics, 
licro-planning,  sociology,  and 
/stems  analysis,  with  specialization 
i at  least  one  such  subject.  The 
ormal  requirement  for  admission  to 
re  Ph.D.  program  is  an  acceptable 
1A.  degree  in  Educational  Planning 
r in  a related  field  of  specialization. 

|j  In  addition  to  the  major  thesis  and 
ther  requirements  on  pages  25  to  27, 
york  for  this  degree  includes : 


i) 


P) 


A major  in  Educational  Planning, 
consisting  of  four  appropriate 
half-courses. 

A first  minor  in  the  student's  field 
of  specialization,  usually  taken  as 
a graduate  course  in  the 
corresponding  department  of  the 
University. 

A second  minor  in  Educational 
Theory,  consisting  of  two 
half-courses  taken  in  another 
department  of  the  Institute. 

In  some  cases,  a second  minor  in 
a department  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  may  be  allowed, 
i)  A comprehensive  examination 
deemed  appropriate  to  the 
particular  student's  preparation. 


This  examination  will  probably 
be  offered  each  spring  and  fall. 
Students  will  ordinarily  write  it  at 
approximately  the  time  they  com- 
plete their  course  requirements. 

There  is,  however,  no  set  of  courses 
that  can  be  said  to  constitute  the 
course  requirements  for  all  Ph.D. 
students.  The  Department  of 
Educational  Planning  may  require  a 
student  to  take  any  course  or  courses 
deemed  appropriate. 


COURSES 

A course  is  identified  with  this 
Department  when  the  first  two  digits 
in  the  course  number  are  17  or  37. 

Not  all  courses  will  be  offered  in  any 
one  session. 

1700X  THEORIES  OF  PLANNING  WITH 
practicum:  part  i 

A study  of  concepts  of  town  planning, 
regional  planning,  and  land  use  as 
applied  to  school  planning;  concepts 
of  economic  and  social  planning  as 
applied  to  educational  service,  together 
with  the  range  of  work  of  planning 
offices;  the  relationship  of  planning 
to  administration,  of  planning  deci- 
sions and  political  decisions,  and  of 
planning  and  educational  research. 

(F.  G.  Ridge,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1701X  THEORIES  OF  PLANNING  WITH 
PRACTICUM:  PART  II 

Description  as  for  1700X. 

(C.  Watson,  S.  Quazi,  and  J.  M. 
Butorac,  Regular  Session  and  Summer 
Session) 
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1702X  THEORIES  OF  PLANNING  WITH 
practicum:  part  iii 

Description  as  for  1700X. 

(C.  Watson,  S.  Quazi,  and  J.  M. 
Butorac,  Regular  Session  and  Summer 
Session) 

Note:  The  above  courses  (1700X, 
1701X,  1702X)  nray  be  taken  as  a 
one-half  course  option  (for  the  Ph.D. 
macro-planning  students  and  students 
of  other  departments);  as  a full 
course  (with  a curtailed  practicum); 
or  as  three  half-courses  (with  full 
practicum).  The  last  option  is  a 
requirement  for  the  M.Ed.  program. 
Students  taking  this  program  by 
part-time  study  must  take  the 
practicum  in  two  successive  sessions 
(e.g.,  1700X-1701X  in  the  Summer 
Session  and  1702X  in  the  next 
Regular  Session,  or  vice  versa). 

1703X  EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING  : 
ECONOMICS  OF  HUMAN 
RESOURCES 

An  analysis  of  the  contribution  of 
investment  in  human  capital  to 
economic  growth,  with  special 
reference  to  problems  of  manpower 
and  educational  planning. 

(M.  L.  Handa  and  M.  L.  Skolnik, 
Regular  Session  and  Summer  Session) 

1704X  QUANTITATIVE  METHODOLOGIES 
OF  EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING 

The  intensive  study  of  a selection  of 
techniques  drawn  from  the 
mathematical  and  statistical  sciences 


in  order  to  assist  the  educational 
planner  in  developing  a quantitative 
approach  to  planning  problems,  in 
evaluating  contributions  to  the 
educational  planning  literature,  and 
in  bridging  the  communications  gap 
between  educational  decision-makers 
and  mathematically  trained 
researchers. 

(G.  S.  Tracz,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1705X  POPULATION  STUDIES 
An  introductory  course  dealing  with 
the  problems,  techniques,  and 
methodology  of  demography.  Topics 
include  population  measurement  and 
prediction;  mortality,  morbidity,  and 
expectation  of  life;  measurement  of 
fertility  and  its  differentials;  estima- 
tion of  internal  migration  and  con- 
sideration of  patterns  of  urbanization 
and  location;  determinants  and  con- 
sequences of  international  migration; 
the  relationship  of  population  to 
resources;  the  quality  of  population; 
population  policies;  the  composition 
of  population;  the  relationship  of 
demographic  factors  to  education. 

(B.  B.  Macleod,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1706X  THE  BUDGETARY  PROCESS  IN 
EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING 

This  course  will  concentrate  on  the 
links  between  planning  and  resource 
allocation  in  public  education.  Recent 
developments  and  new  concepts  in 
budgeting  will  be  examined,  with 
emphasis  on  their  applicability  to 
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planning  for  expenditures  on  human 
resources  in  general  and  on  education 
in  particular. 

(J.  W.  Holland,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1707X  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS  MODELS 

The  main  emphasis  will  be  on  the 
class  of  macro-models  known  as  flow 
models,  which  will  be  studied  with 
respect  to  basic  concepts, 
mathematical  formulation,  empirical 
estimation,  and  computational  form. 

A model  structure  which  uses  Ontario 
data  will  be  used  by  the  students  for 
the  construction  of  example 
simulations.  Other  systems  models 
used  in  educational  planning,  such  as 
institutional  models,  will  also  be 
discussed. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematical 
prerequisites  are  considered  minimal, 
but  should  be  discussed  with  the 
instructor.  Students  who  do  not 
know  fortran  will  be  expected  to 
study  it  concurrently. 

(W.  P.  McReynolds,  Regular  Session 
and  Summer  Session) 

1708X  EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING  FOR 
SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

This  course  focuses  upon  linkages 
between  education  and  the  social 
development  of  nations.  Conceptions 
of  social  development  will  be 
examined  and  approaches  to  the 
measurement  of  dimensions  of 
development  relevant  to  these 
concepts  will  be  evaluated.  Evidence 
concerning  the  linkages  between 
education  and  social  development  will 


be  considered  with  a view  to 
codification  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  propositions  useful  to 
theory  building. 

(J.  P.  Farrell,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1709X  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING 
PROCESS  IN  DEVELOPING 
NATIONS 

This  course  will  emphasize  the 
pragmatic  approach  to  educational 
planning  in  developing  nations  where 
the  data  customarily  used  may  be 
incomplete  or  unavailable.  The  scope 
and  range  of  the  general  planning 
process  and  the  process  of 
educational  planning  will  be 
examined  in  the  light  of  deficiencies 
in  data  and  constraints  of  manpower, 
capital,  and  policy.  The  methodology 
for  the  conduct  of  planning  in  the 
more  developed  nations  will  be 
discussed  in  terms  of  its  applicability 
to  problems  encountered  in  the  less 
developed  nations. 

(D.  N.  Wilson,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1752X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 
RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING:  MASTER'S  LEVEL 

Specialized  study,  under  the  direction 
of  a staff  member,  focusing  upon 
topics  of  particular  interest  to  the 
student  which  are  not  included  in 
available  courses.  While  credit  is 
not  given  for  a thesis  investigation 
proper,  the  study  may  be  closely 
related  to  a thesis  topic. 
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3703X  SEMINAR:  TOPICS  IN  ECONOMICS 
OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

This  seminar  is  intended  primarily 
for  students  in  the  second  year  of 
their  program.  Probable  topics  include 
macro-models  of  education,  the 
production  function,  technological 
change,  and  manpower  forecasting 
techniques. 

Prerequisite:  1703X  or  equivalent. 
(M.  L.  Handa  and  N.  K.  Choudhry, 
Regular  Session) 

3704X  seminar:  mathematical 

MODELS  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
examine  and  evaluate  applications  of 
systems  analysis,  operational 
research,  and  related  techniques  to 
practical  educational  planning.  Recent 
developments  in  comprehensive 
quantitative  approaches  to  global 
educational  planning  problems  will 
be  examined,  and  their  promise  for 
improving  the  reliability  of  forecasts 
and  the  information  base  for  planning 
will  be  evaluated.  Content  of  the 
course  will  be  highly  mathematical 
and  advanced  students  will  be 
encouraged  to  exploit  course  topics  in 
thesis  research. 

Prerequisite:  1704X  or  equivalent. 
(G.  S.  Tracz,  Regular  Session) 

3705X  SEMINAR  : ANALYSIS  OF  FERTILITY 

This  seminar  will  consider  problems 
and  methodology  relevant  to  the 
study  of  fertility.  Topics  may  include: 
trends  and  history  for  the  West  and 


for  Canada;  correlates  of  fertility  and 
the  demographic  transition;  cohort 
analysis;  economic,  social,  ecological, 
cultural,  legal,  and  biological  variables 
affecting  fertility;  marriage  and 
marriage  patterns;  fertility  control; 
family  size  and  planning  studies;  and 
fertility  models. 

Prerequisite:  1705X  or  equivalent. 
(B.  B.  Macleod,  Regular  Session;  not 
offered  1969-70) 

3706X  seminar:  analysis  of 

MIGRATION 

This  seminar  will  consider  problems 
and  methodology  relevant  to  the 
study  of  migration.  Topics  may 
include:  theory  or  laws  of  migration; 
problems  of  migration  statistics;  the 
economic  effects  of  migration;  socio- 
economic and  demographic  differ- 
entials; migration  in  relation  to 
urbanization  and  the  pattern  of 
industrial  location;  social  and 
demographic  consequences  of 
mobility;  planned  migration;  and 
internal  migration  in  various 
developed  and  developing  countries. 

Prerequisite:  1705X  or  equivalent. 
(N.  Bidani,  Regular  Session 
1969-70,  and  alternate  years) 

3707X  seminar:  operations 

RESEARCH  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 

SYSTEMS 

Topics  will  include:  an  introduction 
to  stochastic  processes,  Markov 
processes,  and  elementary  queuing 
theory;  optimization  subject  to  con- 
straints by  mathematical  program- 
ming methods,  with  applications  in 
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educational  systems;  an  introduction 
to  the  theory  of  games  and  statistical 
decisions,  simulation  and  scheduling 
techniques. 

Prerequisite:  1704X  or  equivalent. 
Mathematics  prerequisites  to  be 
discussed  with  the  instructor. 

(W.  P.  McReynolds,  Regular  Session) 

3708X  seminar:  controversial 

EDUCATIONAL  ISSUES  IN 
DEVELOPMENT  PLANNING 

An  examination  of  divergent  views 
on  theoretical  and  practical  issues  and 
problems  of  educational  planning  in 
developing  nations.  Some  of  the 
issues  examined:  rate  of  extension  of 
primary  education;  technical  versus 
general  education;  adaption  of 
education  to  the  local  social  and 
cultural  setting;  the  role  of 
international  aid  agencies  in  local 
planning;  and  domestic  versus  foreign 
provision  of  post-primary  education. 
(J.  P.  Farrell,  M.  L.  Skolnik,  D.  N. 
Wilson;  not  offered  1969-70) 

3710X  seminar:  educational 

PLANNING  FOR  SOCIAL  AND 
ECONOMIC  STRUCTURAL  CHANGE 

This  course  will  deal  with  educational 
processes  as  determinants  of  social 
and  economic  structural  change. 
Policies,  methods,  and  techniques  of 
educational  planning  will  be  reviewed 
in  the  context  of  their  contributions 
to  the  control  of  conflict  in 
organizations  and  the  resolution  of 
competitions  for  a society's  resources. 
(J.  W.  Holland  and  W.  E.  Alexander, 
Regular  Session) 


3712X  seminar:  manpower 

PLANNING  AND  MANPOWER 
UTILIZATION 

An  analysis  of  theoretical  foundations 
and  empirical  methodology  of 
manpower  planning.  Topics  include 
the  concept  of  an  occupation,  the 
relationship  between  the  level  and 
structure  of  output  and  occupational 
distribution,  alternative  methods  of 
forecasting  skilled  manpower  needs, 
skill  substitutability  — the  effect  of 
technological  change  upon  the 
demand  for  and  utilization  of  skills, 
the  flexibility  of  the  educational 
system  and  the  exchangeability  of 
different  types  of  education  and 
training. 

Prerequisites:  1700X,  1703X. 

(M.  L.  Skolnik,  Regular  Session) 

3713X  SEMINAR  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING 

A non-credit  seminar  which  all 
planning  students  are  required  to 
attend.  Several  prominent  speakers 
are  invited  during  the  regular  session; 
a broad  range  of  topics  of  interest 
to  educational  planners  is  covered.  The 
main  emphasis  is  on  the  reporting 
of  ongoing  planning  research  and 
development  work. 

(W.  P.  McReynolds,  Regular  Session) 

3752X  seminar:  individual  reading 

AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING:  DOCTORAL  LEVEL 

Description  as  for  1752X,  but  at  the 
doctoral  level. 


Applied  Psychology 


Department  of  Applied  Psychology 


david  w.  brison,  Ed.D.  (Illinois) 

Associate  Professor  and  Chairman  of 
the  Department 

Robert  m.  laxer,  Ph.D.  ( Toronto ) 

Professor  and  Associate  Chairman  of 
the  Department,  cross-appointed  to 
Adult  Education 

Charles  c.  anderson,  Ph.D.  (Cambridge) 
Professor 

shmuel  m.  avital,  Ed.D.  (Toronto) 
Associate  Professor,  cross-appointed 
from  Measurement  and  Evaluation 

carl  bereiter,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin) 
Professor,  cross-appointed  to 
Curriculum 

gerald  a.  casey,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State) 
Assistant  Professor,  cross-appointed 
to  the  Educational  Clinic 

Alfred  castaneda,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State) 
Professor,  cross-appointed  from  the 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Research 

CLIFFORD  M.  CHRISTENSEN,  Ph.D. 
(Minnesota) 

Professor 

hy  i.  day,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 

Associate  Professor,  cross-appointed 
to  Adult  Education 

w.  bryan  dockrell,  Ph.D.  (Chicago) 
Professor  and  Director  of  the 
Educational  Clinic,  OISE 

glen  t.  evans,  Ph.D.  (Queensland) 
Associate  Professor,  cross-appointed 
from  Measurement  and  Evaluation 

JOHN  B.  FOTHERINGHAM,  M.D.  (McGill) 
Associate  Professor,  cross-appointed 
to  the  Mental  Retardation  Centre 

william  fowler,  Ph.D.  ( Chicago ) 
Associate  Professor 


peter  gamlin,  Ph.D.  (Chicago) 

Assistant  Professor,  cross-appointed 
from  The  Institute  of  Child  Study, 
University  of  Toronto 
S.  B.  KENT  HENDERSON,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Assistant  Professor 
david  hunt,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State) 
Professor 

judith  t.  katz,  M.A.  (Boston) 

Eecturer 

DONALD  R.  KENNEDY,  M.Ed.  (Toronto) 
Lecturer 

ann  m.  landsman,  Ed.D.  (Missouri) 
Assistant  Professor 
alan  m.  marcus,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Assistant  Professor 

solveiga  miezitis,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Assistant  Professor,  cross-appointed 
to  the  Educational  Clinic 

harvey  g.  narrol,  Ph.D.  (Indiana) 
Associate  Professor 

Kenneth  g.  o'bryan,  Ph.D.  (Alberta) 
Assistant  Professor 

david  r.  olson,  Ph.D.  (Alberta) 
Associate  Professor 

larry  e.  pass,  Ph.D.  (Alberta) 

Assistant  Professor 
Clifford  c.  pitt,  Ph.D.  (Columbia) 
Professor  and  Assistant  Coordinator 
of  Graduate  Studies,  OISE 
blair  w.  shaw,  Ph.D.  (Alberta) 
Assistant  Professor 

dorothy  shipe,  Ph.D.  (George  Peabody) 
Associate  Professor 
harry  silverman,  Ph.D.  (London) 
Assistant  Professor,  cross-appointed 
from  the  Educational  Clinic 
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edmund  v.  sullivan,  Ph.D.  ( Syracuse ) 
Assistant  Professor 
john  c.  weiser,  Ed.D.  (Missouri) 
Associate  Professor 

associated  instructors: 

ROBERT  C.  HARRIS,  M.A.  (McGill) 
Coordinator  of  Guidance  Services, 
Scarborough  Board  of  Education 
F.  STANLEY  HENDRA,  M.A.  (Toronto) 

Head  of  Guidance,  East  End  High 
School,  Toronto 
ELMER  E.  HUFF,  B.Ed.  (Toronto) 

Coordinator  of  Guidance,  North  York 
Board  of  Education 
donald  keillor,  M.Ed.  (Toronto) 

Head,  Educational  Assessment  Centre, 
Etobicoke  Board  of  Education 
leo  lazar,  Ph.D.  (Ottawa) 

Chief  Psychologist,  Child  and 
Adolescent  Services,  Clarke  Institute 
of  Psychiatry 

JAMES  A.  LINKLATER,  M.Ed.  (Toronto) 
Assistant  Coordinator  of  Guidance, 
North  York  Board  of  Education 
mairi  macdonald,  Ed.D.  (Toronto) 
Director  of  Counseling,  Seneca 
College,  Willowdale 
CHARLES  NETLEY,  Ph.D.  (London) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Applied 
Psychology 

father  donald  pare,  M.A.  ( Fordham ) 

On  leave  from  Breboeuf  High  School, 
Willowdale 

floyd  g.  robinson,  Ph.D.  (Alberta) 
Former  Chairman,  Department  of 
Applied  Psychology,  OISE 
edward  j.  rosen,  M.D.C.M.  (McGill) 
Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Psychiatry,  University  of  Toronto 
bruce  Sinclair,  M.Ed.  (Toronto) 
Guidance  Consultant,  Etobicoke 
Board  of  Education 


J.  MAXWELL  R.  SKINNER,  M.A.  (McGill) 
Guidance  Consultant,  Secondary 
Schools,  Scarborough  Board  of 
Education 

james  a.  tuck,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Director  of  Psychological  Services, 
Rehabilitation  Foundation  for  the 
Disabled 


PROGRAMS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 

The  Department  of  Applied 
Psychology  offers  specialized  pro- 
grams in  the  following  areas : 

• Educational  Psychology 

• Guidance  and  Counseling 

• School  Psychology 

• Special  Education 


EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  with  special- 
ization in  Applied  Psychology  (Educa- 
tional Psychology  Option)  are 
intended  to  prepare  students  for 
careers  in  teaching  and  educational 
research  with  a psychological 
orientation,  in  research  institutes, 
faculties  of  education,  school  board 
research  departments,  and  other 
research  settings. 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN  APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY 

(EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
OPTION ) 

Admission  to  the  M.A.  program 
ordinarily  requires  a background  as 
follows: 
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A.  Undergraduate  courses  in: 

(a)  learning  and  motivation, 

(b)  experimental  psychology, 

(c)  perception,  (d)  developmental 
psychology,  (e)  personality, 

(f)  social  psychology,  (g)  statistics 
and  research  design,  (h)  tests  and 
measurement,  or  individual 
differences. 

B.  At  least  one  graduate  half-course 
in  education  from  the  following 
fields:  (a)  philosophy  of  education, 
(b)  comparative  education  or 
history  of  education,  (c)  sociology 
in  education.  It  is  sometimes 
possible  to  take  this  half-course 
during  the  M.A.  year. 

C.  Practical  teaching  experience 
would  be  helpful  but  is  not 
essential.  Students  lacking  such 
experience  will  be  provided  with 
an  appropriate  supervised 
experience  in  working  with 
teachers  and  pupils  in  a school 
setting  during  the  M.A.  year. 

It  is  intended  that  the  M.A.  pro- 
gram will  accommodate  students  with 
a variety  of  backgrounds.  Honours 
psychology  graduates  will  normally 
be  able  to  enter  the  M.A.  year 
directly,  or  after  completing  the 
education  prerequisite  mentioned 
jabove.  Practicing  teachers  and  others 
with  fewer  than  eight  psychology 
[courses  can  arrange  to  make  up  these 
deficits  either  in  the  Department  of 
Applied  Psychology  or  in  the 
psychology  department  of  an 
Accredited  university.  A two-year 


M.A.  program  is  available  for  those 
students  who,  since  they  have  deficits 
in  their  psychology  background,  are 
unable  to  enter  directly  any  of  the 
Department's  one-year  M.A. 
programs. 

Preliminary  Year  for  M.A.  (where 
necessary ) 

The  first  year  of  a two-year  M.A. 
typically  consists  of  an  appropriate 
combination  of  the  following  courses: 


1200X 

Introduction  to  Educational 
Psychology 

1201X 

Child  and  Adolescent 
Psychology 

1204X 

Introduction  to  Personality 
Theory  as  Applied  to 
Education 

1270X 

Introduction  to  Learning 
Theory  in  Education 

1271X 

Introduction  to  the 
Psychology  of  Motivation 
in  Education 

1272X 

Introduction  to  Social 
Psychology  in  Education 

1273X 

Introduction  to  Experimental 
Methods  in  Educational 
Psychology 

One-year  Program  Leading  to  M.A. 

In  addition  to  the  thesis,  the  regular 
M.A.  program  consists  of  the 
following  six  half-courses: 

1206X  Seminar:  Learning  and 
Cognitive  Processes  in 
Education 
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1207X  Seminar:  Motivation  in 
Education 

3207X  Research  Seminar  in  Child 
or  Development 

3208X  Research  Seminar  in 

Adolescent  Development 

One  half-course  in  statistics  if 
required  (M.A.  graduates  are  expected 
to  perform  at  the  level  of  3666X — 
Intermediate  Statistics  and  Research 
Design). 

Options  from: 

1123X  Educational  Applications  of 
the  Psychology  of 
Communication 
1208X  Seminar:  Personality 

Development  in  Relation 
to  Education 

1209X  Seminar:  Social  Psychology 
in  Education 

Any  other  graduate  half-course 
approved  by  the  Department. 

Students  are  also  expected  to 
participate  in  colloquiums  and 
informal  research  meetings  organized 
by  the  Department. 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN  APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY 

(EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
OPTION) 


Students  intending  to  proceed  to 
the  doctoral  degree  should  normally 
enter  at  the  Honours  B.A.  level  and 


undertake  the  three-year  course,  the 
first  year  of  which  was  described 
under  the  heading  Master  of  Arts 
with  specialization  in  Applied 
Psychology  (Educational  Psychology 
Option).  However,  a limited  number 
of  outstanding  students  holding  an 
appropriate  master's  degree  will  be 
admitted  to  the  second  year  of  the 
doctoral  program. 

In  addition  to  the  doctoral  thesis 
and  other  requirements  for  the 
Ph.D.  described  on  pages  25  to  27, 
the  program  for  the  second  and 
third  years  consists  of  eight  half- 
courses as  follows: 

(a)  A major,  consisting  of  one  of  the 
3200  series  research  seminars, 
plus  one  or  two  other  supporting 
half-courses,  making  up  a total 
of  at  least  three  half-courses  in 
one  of  the  following  areas: 
learning  and  cognitive  processes, 
motivation,  developmental 
psychology,  social  psychology. 

(b)  A first  minor,  normally  consisting 
of  two  appropriate  half-courses 
within  the  Department  of 
Educational  Theory. 

(c)  A second  minor,  ordinarily 
consisting  of  a full  course  in 
another  department  of  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies.  In  some 
cases,  students  may  be  allowed 
credit  for  the  second  minor  on  the 
basis  of  appropriate  graduate 
courses  already  completed  in 
some  other  university  department. 
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GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN  GUIDANCE 
AND  COUNSELING 


The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
help  meet  the  increasing  need  for 
well-prepared  practitioners  in  the 
field  of  guidance  and  counseling.  By 
agreement  with  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Education,  certificated 
and  experienced  teachers  in  Ontario 
who  pursue  a degree  of  Master  of 
Education  with  specialization  in 
Guidance  and  Counseling  may  thereby 
fulfill  the  academic  requirements 
for  the  Province  of  Ontario 
Intermediate  and  Specialist 
certificates  in  Guidance.  Further 
information  is  available  in  Circular 
1967-68:40,  Routes  to  School 
Guidance  Certification,  obtainable 
from  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Education,  44  Eglinton  Avenue  West, 
Toronto  12. 

In  addition  to  the  general  require- 
ments detailed  on  pages  22  to  23, 
admission  to  the  M.Ed.  program  with 
specialization  in  Guidance  and 
i Counseling  ordinarily  requires  a 
background  as  follows: 

(a)  A course  in  Child  and/or 

Adolescent  Development  and  two 
additional  courses  in  the  social 
sciences,  one  of  which  must  be 
beyond  the  introductory  level. 
Courses  must  have  been  com- 
pleted within  the  last  ten  years, 
or 


(b)  Satisfactory  completion  of  a 
program  of  qualifying  work  at 
the  Institute.  This  program  will 
ordinarily  include  a half-course 
in  Child  and  Adolescent 
Development  and  a half-course 
in  Educational  Psychology. 

or 

(c)  The  Ontario  Specialist  Certificate 
in  Guidance. 

In  determining  the  prerequisites  and 
course  options,  consideration  is  given 
to  Ontario  Guidance  certificates 
which  an  applicant  may  hold  already. 
Holders  of  the  Elementary  and 
Intermediate  certificates  are  not 
required  to  take  Course  1260X. 
Holders  of  the  Specialist  Certificate 
are  not  required  to  take  courses 
1260X  and  1261X.  All  degree 
programs  consist  of  a minimum  of 
eight  half-courses  regardless  of  the 
certificates  held.  For  students  who  do 
not  wish  to  obtain  an  Ontario 
Guidance  Certificate,  Course  1261X  is 
optional. 

Students  are  advised  to  check 
prerequisites  for  each  course  before 
making  out  their  program  planning 
sheets,  so  that  they  can  arrange  for 
courses  in  an  appropriate  sequence. 
Prerequisites  are  listed  with  the 
course  descriptions  at  the  end  of  this 
section  of  the  Bulletin. 

The  program  consists  of  a 
minimum  of  eight  half-courses  as 
follows: 

1260X  Foundations  of  Guidance  and 
Counseling 

1261X  Group  Work  in  Guidance 
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1266X 

Theories  of  Vocational 
Development 

1202X 

Theories  and  Techniques  of 
Counseling 

1203X 

Practicum  in  Counseling 

1611X 

Essentials  of  Psychological 
Testing  for  Guidance 
Personnel 

Two  options  from: 

1204X 

Introduction  to  Personality 
Theory  as  Applied  to 
Education 

1205X 

Individual  Intellectual 
Assessment 

1206X 

Seminar:  Learning  and 
Cognitive  Processes  in 
Education 

1209X 

Seminar:  Social  Psychology 
and  Education 

1217X 

Behavior  Modification 
Techniques,  with  Practicum 

1262X 

Organization  and 
Administration  of  Guidance 
Services 

1267 

Advanced  Practicum  in 
Counseling 

1284X 

Behavior  Disorders  in 
Relation  to  Education 

1013X 

Supervisory  Relationships 

1107 

Psychological  Development 
during  Adulthood 

1302X 

Recent  Developments  in 
Elementary  Education 

1303X 

Recent  Developments  in 
Secondary  Education 

1611X 

Essentials  of  Psychological 
Testing  for  Guidance 
Personnel 

1660X  Introduction  to  Empirical 
Research  in  Education 
1666X  Basic  Concepts  of  Statistics 
1982X  School  and  Society 
Other  appropriate  courses  and 
seminars. 

The  student's  selection  of  the  above 
optional  half-courses  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  his  advisor  and  should 
take  into  account  his  background 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  future 
goals,  and  the  need  for  a coherent 
sequence  of  courses. 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN  ADULT 
EDUCATION  AND  COUNSELING 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
help  meet  the  need  for  well-prepared 
counselors  in  the  colleges  of  Applied 
Arts  and  Technology  in  Ontario  and 
in  similar  institutions.  This  program, 
offered  jointly  by  the  departments  of 
Adult  Education  and  Applied 
Psychology,  consists  of  ten 
half-courses.  Of  these,  a minimum  of 
three  half-courses  must  be  in  Adult 
Education  and  a minimum  of  five  in 
Applied  Psychology.  The  five 
required  courses  in  the  Department  of 
Applied  Psychology  are  1260X, 

1266X,  1611X,  1202X,  and  1203X. 

Students  who  do  not  have  the 
necessary  background  in  psychology 
will  be  required  to  include  in  their 
program  1200X,  Educational 
Psychology,  and  1107,  Psychological 
Development  during  Adulthood. 
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DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN  APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY 

(COUNSELING  PSYCHOLOGY 
OPTION) 

This  program  is  designed  primarily 
for  persons  who  desire  to  assume  a 
leadership  role  in  counseling 
psychology  in  Canadian  education. 
Graduates  of  this  program  will  be 
prepared  to  assume  positions  as 
faculty  members  in  schools,  colleges, 
and  institutes  of  education;  work 
with  school  systems  as  coordinators  of 
guidance;  act  as  specialists  in 
in-service  training  and  as  staff 
members  in  agencies  offering 
psychological  services;  and  function 
as  counseling  psychologists  on  the 
staff  of  counseling  centers  in  colleges 
and  universities.  In  accordance  with 
these  goals  the  program  could  be 
described  as  educationally  rather  than 
i|  clinically  oriented,  to  the  extent  that 
such  a distinction  can  be  made. 

The  admission  requirements  are 
similar  to  those  for  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree  with  specialization  in  Applied 
Psychology  (Educational  Psychology 
1 Option).  The  program  has  a 
minimum  residence  requirement  of 
three  years  for  students  entering  with 
an  Honours  B.A.  in  psychology. 
Normally,  students  will  be  able  to 
complete  the  degree  within  the 
three-year  period.  However, 
individual  differences  in  background 
and  progress,  as  well  as  the  decision 
to  pursue  a particular  area  of  interest 


in  greater  depth,  might  extend  the 
period  of  study. 

The  candidate  will  not  usually  be 
granted  a Master  of  Arts  degree  in 
this  program;  however,  under  certain 
circumstances  it  will  be  possible  to 
enroll  in  an  M.A.  program  with  the 
School  Consultant  Option  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year;  such  a program  will 
consist  of  additional  course  work  and 
a thesis.  With  additional  make-up 
work,  it  may  also  be  possible  to 
transfer  to  other  doctoral  programs 
in  the  Department. 

The  three  years  of  residence 
include  three  academic  years  and 
four  summers  of  required  work;  the 
latter  are  to  be  spent  either  in  formal 
Summer  Session  studies  or  in  a 
supervised,  paid  internship  setting. 
Candidates  will  ordinarily  begin  the 
program  in  the  Summer  Session 
(July-August)  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  Regular  Session. 

Programs  are  individually  designed 
by  the  student  and  his  advisor  to 
insure  adequate  coverage  of  necessary 
areas  of  competency.  Three  full-time 
internships  during  the  summer,  and 
two  part-time  internships  during  two 
regular  academic  years  will  be  planned 
to  (a)  supplement  course  work, 

(b)  help  students  integrate  theory 
with  practice,  and  (c)  provide  some 
specialization  appropriate  to  the 
student's  major  interest. 

First  Summer  and  First  Academic 
Year 

The  program  for  the  first  summer  and 
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academic  year  normally  consists  of 
eight  half-courses  (four  from  Group 
A,  and  four  from  Group  B) : 


1611X  Essentials  of  Psychological 
Testing  for  Guidance 
Personnel 


GROUP  A 

1206X 

Seminar:  Learning  and 
Cognitive  Processes  in 

or 

Education 

3200X 

Research  Seminar  in  Learning 
and  Cognitive  Processes 

1207X 

Seminar:  Motivation  in 

or 

Education 

3212X 

Research  Seminar  in 
Motivation  in  Education 

3207X 

Research  Seminar  in  Child 

or 

Development 

3208X 

Research  Seminar  in 
Adolescent  Development 

1666X 

or 

Basic  Concepts  of  Statistics 

3666X 

Intermediate  Statistics  and 
Research  Design 

GROUP  B 


1208X 

Seminar:  Personality 
Development  in  Relation  to 
Education 

1215X 

Seminar:  Group  Processes 

1216X 

Psycho-Educational  Appraisal 

1217X 

Behavior  Modification 
Techniques,  with  Practicum 

1222X 

Theories  of  Behavior 
Modification 

1266X 

Theories  of  Vocational 
Development 

Second  and  Third  Academic  Years 
and  Summers 

In  addition  to  the  doctoral  thesis  and 
other  requirements  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree  described  on  pages  25  to  27, 
the  program  for  the  second  and  third 
years  consists  of  the  following: 

(a)  A major  comprised  of: 


(d) 


Seminar:  Counseling 
Psychology:  Part  I 
Seminar:  Counseling 
Psychology:  Part  II 
Practicum  in  Counseling 
Psychology 
Research  Seminar  in 
Counseling 

Intermediate  Statistics 
and  Research  Design  (if 
not  taken  previously) 


of  the  above  required  courses  in 
Educational  Psychology  (1206X, 
1207X,  and  3207X  or  3208X) 

A second  minor  ordinarily 
consisting  of  one  full  course  taken 
outside  the  Institute  in  some 
other  department  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies.  In  some  cases, 
students  may  be  allowed  credit 
for  the  second  minor  on  the  basis 
of  appropriate  graduate  courses 
already  completed  in  some  other 
university  department. 


3215X 

3216X 

3217X 

3218X 

Plus: 

(b)  3666X 

(0 

A first 
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SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGY 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN  APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY 
(SCHOOL  CONSULTANT 
OPTION) 


This  program  is  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  careers  in  psychological 
services  departments  in  schools. 
Graduates  of  the  program  will  be 
qualified  to  act  as  school  consultants 
in  the  detection  and  solution  of 
psycho-educational  problems, 
including  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  learning  and  adjustment  problems 
in  school  settings. 

Students  with  a general  B.A. 
concentration  in  psychology,  and 
teachers  with  a B.A.  that  includes 
some  psychology  background,  will  be 
able  to  enter  this  program  and 
arrange  a course  of  study. 
Outstanding  students  with  no 
psychology  background  will  also  be 
considered.  The  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  will  require  some  make-up 
work  on  the  part  of  all  of  these 
candidates  as  a prerequisite  to 
admission.  On  the  other  hand, 
candidates  with  an  Honours  B.A.,  or 
those  with  a particularly  broad 
background  in  psychology,  may  find 
that  they  have  already  satisfied  some 
of  the  requirements  of  this  program. 
Such  students  will  be  able  to  select 
other  appropriate  courses  offered  by 
the  Department. 


The  program  normally  requires  a 
minimum  residence  period  of  one 
academic  year  and  two  summers. 

Following  is  a list  of  the  normal 
requirements,  within  which 
the  student  and  his  advisor  will 
devise  an  individualized  program 
which  takes  into  account  the  student's 
background  and  preferences, 
departmental  rules,  requirements 
already  met,  and  course  availability: 


(a)  1206X  Seminar:  Learning  and 
Cognitive  Processes  in 
Education 

1211  Seminar  and  Practicum 
in  School  Psychology 

1216X  Psycho-Educational 
Appraisal 

1217X  Behaviour  Modification 
Techniques,  with 
Practicum 

1252(h)X  Individual  Reading 

and  Research  in  Applied 
Psychology:  Research 
Methods  in  School 
Psychology 

1252(i)X  Individual  Reading 

and  Research  in  Applied 
Psychology:  Personality 
and  Atypical  Behavior  in 
Children 

1252(j)X  Individual  Reading 

and  Research  in  Applied 
Psychology:  The  School 
as  an  Environment 

1289X  Special  Education  for 
School  Consultants 

1666X  Basic  Concepts  of 
Statistics 
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(b)  One  half-course  option  to  be 
selected  in  consultation  with  the 
advisor. 

(c)  A master's  thesis. 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
WITH  SPECIALIZATION  IN 
APPLIED  PSYCHOLOGY 
(SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGY 
OPTION) 

This  program  is  intended  to  prepare 
a person  to  help  in  the  solution  of 
practical  psycho-educational  problems 
(see  Master  of  Arts  with  specialization 
in  Applied  Psychology , School 
Consultant  Option)  as  well  as  to  be 
active  in  applying  psychological 
principles  to  the  total  school 
situation.  A graduate  of  this  program 
would  probably  find  himself  in  a 
position  of  greater  administrative 
responsibility  than  would  a graduate 
of  the  master's  program.  He  would  be 
engaged  in  activities  which  put  a 
premium  on  the  knowledge  of,  and 
ability  to  use,  psychological  principles 
in  a systematic  way,  and  which 
require  more  extensive  and  intensive 
preparation  than  is  usually  the  case 
for  positions  requiring  the  master's 
degree. 

This  doctoral  program  normally 
requires  a minimum  residence  period 
of  three  academic  years  and  four 
summers  for  a student  entering  with 
an  Honours  B.A.  in  psychology. 
Students  with  other  backgrounds  will 
also  be  able  to  enter  this  program  and 
arrange  a course  of  study. 


Candidates  will  ordinarily  begin  the 
program  in  the  Summer  Session 
(July-August)  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  regular  academic  year. 

Ph.D.  candidates  will  not  usually 
be  granted  a Master  of  Arts  degree; 
however,  under  certain  circumstances 
it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  an  M.A. 
degree  by  completing  the  course  and 
thesis  requirements  for  that  degree. 
With  additional  make-up  work,  it 
may  also  be  possible  to  transfer  to 
other  doctoral  programs  in  the 
Department. 

Following  is  a list  of  the  normal 
course  requirements,  within  which 
the  student  and  his  advisor  will 
devise  an  individualized  program 
which  takes  into  account  the  student's 
background  and  preferences, 
departmental  rules,  requirements 
already  met,  course  availability,  and 
internship  placements: 

First  Year 

This  is  the  same  as  the  first  year  of 
the  M.A.  program  (School  Consultant 
Option).  See  page  103. 

Second  Year 
(a)  A major: 

3202X  Advanced  Practicum  in 
School  Psychology 
3666X*  Intermediate  Statistics 
3252X  Individual  Reading  and 
Research  in  Applied 
Psychology:  Advanced 
Research  Methods  in 
School  Psychology 
3207X  Research  Seminar  in 
Child  Development 
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1222X*  Theories  of  Behavior 
Modification 

(b)  A first  minor: 

1202X*  Theories  and  Techniques 
of  Counseling 

1203X*  Practicum  in  Counseling 
Occasionally,  students  may  be 
able  to  select  two  other  related 
OISE  half-courses  as  a first  minor. 

(c)  A second  minor  consisting  of  a 
full  course  or  two  half-courses'*' 
taken  outside  of  OISE  in  another 
department  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies.  In  some  cases, 
students  may  be  allowed  credit 
for  the  second  minor  on  the  basis 
of  appropriate  graduate  courses 
already  completed  in  some  other 
university  department. 

(d)  One  half-course  option'*'  from 
the  3000  series  in  Applied 
Psychology. 

(e)  One  half-course  option*"  selected 
in  consultation  with  the  advisor. 

Note : Students  entering  the  second 
year  of  the  Ph.D.  program  with  no 
school  experience  will  be  expected  to 
participate  for  credit  in  Course  1211, 
Seminar  and  Practicum  in  School 
Psychology.  In  such  cases.  Course 
3202X  will  be  taken  in  the  third  year 
of  the  program. 

Third  Year 

(a)  Supervised  internship  in  a school 
setting  (minimum  of  three  days 
per  week). 

(b)  Any  options  desired  by  the 
student,  or  courses  deemed 
necessary  by  the  faculty  advisor. 


Additional  Requirements 
Dissertation** 

Foreign  language  proficiency 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Courses  in  Special  Education  are 
integrated  into  a coherent  program  in 
three  ways:  as  an  M.Ed.  in  Special 
Education;  as  an  elective  in  an  M.A. 
program;  as  a minor  subject  in  a 
Ph.D.  program.  Interested  students 
should  contact  the  Department  of 
Applied  Psychology. 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 

This  program  is  designed  to  increase 
the  competence  of  teachers  in  special 
classes  and  to  prepare  staff  for  posts 
of  greater  responsibility  in  this  area. 

Students  enrolling  in  this  program 
are  ordinarily  expected  to  have  had  at 
least  three  recent  undergraduate 


* Courses  common  to  the  Counseling 
and  School  Psychology  programs. 

t Altogether,  students  have  four 
half-courses  as  options,  with  the 
limitations  noted. 

**  While  there  are  more  courses  in  this 
program  than  in  some  other  doctoral 
programs,  it  should  be  noted  that  at 
least  three  of  the  courses  provide 
definite  opportunities  for  developing  a 
dissertation  problem,  for  reviewing 
relevant  literature,  and  for  collecting 
preliminary  data. 
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courses  or  the  equivalent  in  the 
behavioral  sciences.  When  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  following  prerequisite 
work  is  required  in  addition  to  the 
regular  degree  program: 

1200X  Introduction  to  Educational 
and  Psychology 
1201X  Child  and  Adolescent 
Psychology 

The  regular  program  for  the  M.Ed. 
degree  with  specialization  in  Special 
Education  consists  of  a minimum  of 
eight  half-courses,  chosen  in  consulta- 
tion with  an  advisor  to  form  an 
integrated  sequence,  as  follows: 

GROUP  A 

Two  to  four  half-courses  selected 
from : 

1280X  Exceptional  Children  and 
Youth 

1281X  The  Mentally  Retarded  and 
Slow  Learner 

1282X  The  Physically  Handicapped 
1283X  Psychology  and  Education  of 
the  Gifted 

1284X  Behavior  Disorders  in 
Relation  to  Education 
1285X  Children  with  Special 
Learning  Disabilities 
1286X  Educational  Techniques  for 
Emotionally  Disturbed 
Children 

1287X  Research  Seminar  in  the 
Psychology  of  Mental 
Retardation 
(This  course  would  not 
ordinarily  be  taken  by  anyone 
who  has  elected  1281X.) 


GROUP  B 

1610X  Introduction  to  Measurement 
or  and  Evaluation 

1611X  Essentials  of  Psychological 
Testing  for  Guidance 
or  Personnel 

1205X  Individual  Intellectual 
Assessment 


group  c 

Three  to  five  half-courses  selected 
from : 

1013X  Supervisory  Relationships 
or 

1014  Supervisory  Relationships 
1202X  Theories  and  Techniques  of 
Counseling 

1203X  Practicum  in  Counseling 
1204X  Introduction  to  Personality 
Theory  as  Applied  to 
Education 

1206X  Seminar:  Learning  and 
Cognitive  Processes  in 
Education 

1300  Foundations  of  Curriculum 
Development 

1302X  Recent  Developments  in 
Elementary  Education 
1303X  Recent  Developments  in 
Secondary  Education 
1306X  Diagnosis  and  Instructional 
Techniques 

Other  approved  courses 

In  addition,  1288X  — Individual 
Reading  and  Practicum  in  Special 
Education  — will  ordinarily  be 
required.  This  practicum  is  in 
addition  to  the  regular  program  of 
eight  half-courses  required  for  the 
degree. 
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MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  FOR 
n|  SPECIAL  PURPOSES 

The  Department  of  Applied 
Psychology  will  accept  candidates  for 
this  degree  only  under  very 
exceptional  circumstances.  Before 
being  accepted  as  a candidate  for  this 
degree,  a student's  program  must  be 
approved  by  the  Department  of 
Applied  Psychology. 


the  programs  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment will  consult  with  staff  members 
in  that  area  to  explore  the  student's 
suitability  and  to  consider  possible 
modification  of  the  program  to  meet 
individual  needs. 


COURSES 

A course  is  identified  with  this  Depart 
ment  when  the  first  two  digits  in  the 
course  number  are  12  or  32. 


OCCASIONAL  STUDENTS  IN 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  APPLIED 
if  PSYCHOLOGY 


y 


ial 


>f 
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M.Ed.  students  not  enrolled  in  the 
regular  programs  described  above 
may,  by  arrangement  with  the 
Department  of  Applied  Psychology, 
jenroll  in  a maximum  of  two 
ihalf-courses.  In  exceptional  cases  a 
student  may  enroll  in  more  than 
two  half-courses  by  arrangement  with 
the  student's  advisor,  the  Department 
of  Applied  Psychology,  and  the 
instructor  of  the  course  under 
consideration. 

GENERAL  NOTE 

It  is  hoped  that  virtually  all  M.A.  and 
Ph.D.  candidates  in  the  Department 
of  Applied  Psychology  will  hold 
Graduate  Assistantships.  This  pro- 
vides supervised  experience  in 
formulating  research  hypotheses  and 
training  in  research  methodology. 

Where  possible,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  student  wishing  to  enter  any  of 


1200X  INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Analysis  and  application  of  principles 
of  learning,  motivation,  and  social 
behavior  in  school  situations. 

(E.  V.  Sullivan,  D.  W.  Brison,  and 
K.  G.  O'Bryan,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1201X  CHILD  AND  ADOLESCENT 
PSYCHOLOGY 

The  factors  involved  in  child  devel- 
opment (pre-school  period,  early 
school  years,  intermediate  years, 
adolescence)  and  the  problems  of  each 
period.  The  preventive  and  remedial 
phases  of  mental  health. 

(D.  W.  Brison,  W.  Fowler,  and  E.  V. 
Sullivan,  Regular  Session  and  Summer 
Session) 

1202X  THEORIES  AND  TECHNIQUES  OF 
COUNSELING 

The  course  will  be  concerned  with 
current  theories  of  counseling  and 
their  appraisal,  together  with  various 
attempts  at  classification.  The 
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theoretical  assumptions  underlying 
different  approaches  will  be  examined 
and  compared.  This  course  must  be 
taken  in  conjunction  with  1203X 
except  with  special  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

Prerequisites:  1260X  plus  two 
additional  courses. 

(L.  E.  Pass  and  }.  C.  Weiser,  Regular 
Session  and  Summer  Session) 


tration  and  interpretation  of  the 
Revised  Stanford-Binet,  the  Wechsler 
Intelligence  Scale  for  Children,  and 
the  Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence 
Scale;  an  introduction  to  some  other 
tests  of  intellectual  abilities.  Includes 
a practicum  in  test  administration. 

(C.  C.  Pitt  and  associates.  Regular 
Session) 
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1203X  PRACTICUM  IN  COUNSELING 

Must  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  1202X  except  with  special 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

Prerequisites:  1260X  plus  two 
additional  courses. 

(L.  E.  Pass  and  J.  C.  Weiser,  Regular 
Session  and  Summer  Session) 

1204X  INTRODUCTION  TO  PERSONALITY 
THEORY  AS  APPLIED  TO 
EDUCATION 

The  relationship  between  personality 
theory  and  research,  and  theory  and 
research  in  other  areas  of  psychology; 
an  examination  of  the  structure  and 
dynamics  of  personality  as  seen  in 
three  or  four  of  the  major  contempor- 
ary theories  — e.g.,  in  dynamic 
theories,  cognitive  theories,  behavior 
theories,  etc.;  particular  consideration 
of  the  relevance  of  these  to  the 
teacher-pupil  and  administrator- 
teacher  relationships. 

(W.  B.  Dockrell,  Regular  Session) 

1205X  INDIVIDUAL  INTELLECTUAL 
ASSESSMENT 

Theories  of  intelligence;  the  adminis- 


1206X  seminar:  learning  and 

COGNITIVE  PROCESSES  IN 
EDUCATION 

Learning  theories  and  their  relevance 
to  the  classroom  situation;  examina- 
tion and  comparison  of  current 
theories  and  research  on  cognitive 
processes. 

Prerequisites:  1270X  or  under- 
graduate course  in  the  psychology  of 
learning. 

(E.  V.  Sullivan  and  W.  Fowler, 
Regular  Session) 


1207X  seminar:  motivation  in 

EDUCATION 
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An  examination  of  contemporary 
theories  on  motivation,  including 
neuro-physiological  and  psychological 
studies  related  to  arousal  and  activa- 
tion, and  current  research  on  curiosity, 
conflict,  frustration,  and  aggression. 

Prerequisites:  1271X  or  under- 
graduate course  in  the  psychology  of 
motivation;  or  Honours  B.A.,  or 
equivalent,  in  psychology. 

(S.  B.  K.  Henderson  and 
A.  Castaneda,  Regular  Session) 
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1208X  seminar:  personality 

DEVELOPMENT  IN  RELATION 
TO  EDUCATION 

An  examination  of  research  into 
various  aspects  of  personality  and 
behavior  modification,  including 
studies  of  psychotherapy  and  the 
conditioning  therapies. 

Prerequisite:  1204X 
(D.  Hunt,  Regular  Session) 


the  Department  of  Curriculum  who 
are  specializing  in  mathematics. 

Prerequisites:  Background  in 
mathematics,  introductory  psy- 
chology, and  two  additional 
psychology  courses. 

(S.  M.  Avital,  Regular  Session) 

1211  SEMINAR  AND  PRACTICUM  IN 
SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGY 


1209X  seminar:  social  psychology 

AND  EDUCATION 

Current  research  in  experimental 
social  psychology,  and  the  implica- 
tions of  theory  and  data  for  an  under- 
standing of  social  behavior  in 
educational  settings.  The  main 
research  areas  considered  are  behavi- 
oral dependence  and  interdependence; 
interpersonal  influence;  attitudes  and 
attitude  change;  cognitive  consistency. 

Prerequisites:  1272X  or  under- 
graduate course  in  social  psychology; 
or  Honours  B.A.,  or  equivalent,  in 
psychology. 

(A.  M.  Marcus,  Regular  Session) 


1210X  THE  LEARNING  OF 

MATHEMATICAL  CONCEPTS 

The  nature  of  mathematical  struc- 
tures; the  relationship  of  contempor- 
ary theories  of  cognition  and 
intellectual  processes  to  the  learning 
of  structured  material;  affective  states 
and  rational  behavior;  developmental 
states  in  thought  processes;  current 
research.  This  course  is  intended 
primarily  for  students  in  Applied 
Psychology  and  Ph.D.  students  in 


The  examination  and  discussion  of 
professional  relationships  in  schools, 
ethical  considerations,  and  the 
strategies  of  applying  psychological 
principles  to  educational  problems  in 
the  school.  Practicum  in  the  schools 
— one  day  per  week.  Open  only  to 
students  enrolled  in  the  School 
Psychology  program. 

(H.  Silverman,  Regular  Session) 

1215X  seminar:  group  processes 

This  is  a year-long  advanced  course 
for  Ph.D.  students  in  Counseling 
Psychology;  other  students  may  be 
admitted  with  the  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Personal  participation  and 
the  development  of  interpersonal 
skills  will  receive  major  emphasis, 
especially  as  these  relate  to  theoretical 
and  professional  issues  in  counseling 
practice. 

(G.  A.  Casey,  Regular  Session) 

1216X  PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL 
APPRAISAL 

Theory  and  practicum  in 
psychological  assessment  techniques 
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applied  in  school  settings.  Individual 
intelligence  testing  with  emphasis  on 
the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for 
Children  and  the  Stanford-Binet; 
tests  of  specific  cognitive  and 
perceptual  dysfunction;  assessment  of 
atypical  children.  Primarily  for 
students  in  the  School  Psychology 
program. 

(S.  Miezitis  and  G.  A.  Casey,  Regular 
Session) 


1217X  BEHAVIOR  MODIFICATION 

TECHNIQUES,  WITH  PRACTICUM 

Seminar  and  practicum  instruction  in 
appropriate  use  of  behavior 
modification  techniques  for  managing 
classroom  behavior  problems  and 
scholastic  difficulties.  Under 
supervision,  each  student  will 
perform,  and  later  supervise,  a 
number  of  behavior  modification 
projects. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructor. 

(H.  G.  Narrol,  Regular  Session) 


1218X  PERSONALITY  ASSESSMENT 

A survey  of  methods  of  personality 
assessment,  including  group  psy- 
chometric instruments  and  an  intro- 
duction to  projective  theory  and 
tests.  The  course  will  include  experi- 
ences in  integrating  test  data  and 
writing  psychological  reports  based 
on  these  data.  Includes  practicum  in 
administration  — 3 hours  per  week. 
(Staff,  Regular  Session) 


1222X  THEORIES  OF  BEHAVIOR 
MODIFICATION 


A number  of  approaches  to  behavior 
change,  including  new  and  traditional 
and  verbal  and  non-verbal 
approaches,  will  be  surveyed  in  an 
attempt  to  interpret  and  reconcile 
them  within  a reinforcement-learning 
model.  The  application  of  these 
approaches  within  the  educational 
system  will  also  be  discussed.  Open 
only  to  doctoral  students  in  Applied 
Psychology. 

Prerequisite:  1217X 
(H.  G.  Narrol,  Regular  Session) 

1240  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  MEDICAL 
EDUCATION 
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A systematic  application  of  theory 
and  research  in  educational  psy- 
chology to  the  problems  of  learning 
and  teaching  in  medical  school.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  cognitive,  person- 
ality, motivational,  and  social  factors 
influencing  education  in  a medical 
setting;  on  problems  of  student 
selection;  on  evaluation  of  student 
performance;  on  transfer  of  training 
from  preclinical  and  clinical  knowl- 
edge to  clinical  performance;  on  new 
instructional  methods  and  media  in 
medical  education;  and  on  the  meas- 
urement and  facilitation  of  diagnostic 
and  decision-making  ability  in  clinical 
practice.  Students  will  be  expected 
to  review  the  current  literature  in 
medical  education  and  to  participate 
in  ongoing  research  projects  in 
medical  education  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine. 
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Prerequisites:  M.D.  degree  and 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

1252X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 
RESEARCH  IN  APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY:  MASTER^  LEVEL 


Specialized  study,  under  the  direction 
af  a staff  member,  focusing  upon 
topics  which  are  of  particular  interest 
to  the  student  and  which  are  not 
ncluded  in  available  courses.  While 
:redit  is  not  given  for  a thesis 
nvestigation  proper,  the  study  may 
oe  closely  related  to  such  a topic. 


| 

l252(h)X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 
RESEARCH  IN  APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY:  RESEARCH 
METHODS  IN  SCHOOL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Research  training  directed  toward  the 
nvestigation  of  teaching-learning 
problems  in  the  classroom.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  development  of 
:echniques  of  systematic  observation 
md  problem  solving;  facilitation  of 
lata  collection;  research  logic; 
easibility  of  researching  various 
;chool  problems ; the  ethical 
consideration  involved  in  doing 
■esearch  with  children  in  schools;  etc. 
students  will  be  expected  to  review 
he  current  research  literature,  and  to 
lesign,  initiate,  and/or  participate  in 
•esearch  projects  in  the  schools. 

Prerequisite:  A working  knowledge 
)f  basic  statistical  concepts. 

D.  W.  Brison  and  L.  D.  McLean, 
Regular  Session) 


1252(i)X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 
RESEARCH  IN  APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY:  PERSONALITY 
AND  ATYPICAL  BEHAVIOR 
IN  CHILDREN 

Consideration  of  the  meaning  of 
atypical  behavior  in  children,  focusing 
on  its  origin,  characteristics,  social 
and  educational  consequences,  and  on 
its  amenability  to  change.  These 
aspects  will  be  examined  against  the 
background  of  the  broad  range  of 
normal  personality  development  from 
the  pre-school  period  through 
adolescence.  Open  only  to  students 
enrolled  in  the  School  Psychology 
program. 

(B.  W.  Shaw,  Regular  Session) 

1252(j)X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 
RESEARCH  IN  APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY:  THE  SCHOOL 
AS  AN  ENVIRONMENT 

The  organization  of  the  school  — the 
patterns  and  dynamics  of  school 
operation  — and  its  goals  and 
traditions;  the  complexity  of 
introducing  change;  the  understanding 
of,  and  sensitivity  to,  the  relationships 
within  a school  and  a school  system; 
the  lines  of  communication;  the 
introduction  of  curriculum;  etc. 
Attention  will  also  be  given  to  the 
rationale  underlying  the  present 
elementary  school  curriculum,  modern 
developments  in  curriculum,  past  and 
present  classroom  practices,  and 
recent  innovations  in  education  — 
e.g.,  computer-assisted  instruction, 
individually  prescribed  instruction. 
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etc.  Open  only  to  students  enrolled  in 
the  School  Psychology  program. 
(Staff,  Regular  and  Summer  Session) 

1260X  FOUNDATIONS  OF  GUIDANCE 
AND  COUNSELING 

A course  which  provides  opportunities 
for  the  exploration  and  unification  of 
principles  of  guidance  and  counseling 
and  their  implications  for  guidance. 
The  development  of  a critical  attitude 
concerning  areas  such  as  testing, 
counseling,  teaching  and  administra- 
tive methods,  curriculum,  etc.  is 
included.  Concepts  relating  to  the 
dignity  of  man  and  human  relation- 
ships are  explored  and  examined. 

(J.  M.  R.  Skinner,  Regular  Session 
and  Summer  Session) 

1261X  GROUP  WORK  IN  GUIDANCE 

Presentation  of  models  of  group  work 
processes,  as  well  as  of  current  theory 
applicable  to  group  work  in  guidance. 
Students  will  be  expected  to  develop  a 
catalog  of  skills  and  ideas  useful  in 
the  school  setting  and  to  develop 
communication  skills  essential  to 
group  work. 

Prerequisite:  1260X 
(R.  C.  Harris,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1262X  ORGANIZATION  AND 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  GUIDANCE 
SERVICES 

A course  for  professional  guidance 
workers.  Principles,  problems,  and 
procedures  in  organization  and 
administration  of  guidance  services 


in  a single  elementary  or  secondary 
school,  a municipal  or  provincial 
system,  and  a constellation  of  schools 
within  such  a system.  Particular  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  such  topics  as 
functions  of  school  personnel  in 
guidance;  in-service  training;  integra- 
tion of  school  and  community 
resources;  coordination  of  elementary, 
secondary,  and  post-secondary  school 
programs;  guidance-testing  programs; 
information  services;  placement  and 
follow-up  activities. 

Prerequisites:  1260X  or  Ontario 
Elementary  Guidance  Certificate, 
1261X,  1202X,  1203X,  and  1611X  (or 
equivalent  courses). 

(E.  E.  Huff  and  J.  A.  Linklater,  Regular 
Session  and  Summer  Session) 

1266X  THEORIES  OF  VOCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

A study  of  current  research  and  litera- 
ture regarding  vocational  choice. 
Students  will  spend  a considerable 
portion  of  their  time  developing  the 
implications  of  research  findings  for 
the  guidance  programs  in  which  they 
may  work. 

(H.  I.  Day,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1267  ADVANCED  PRACTICUM  IN 
COUNSELING 

This  course  is  designed  particularly 
for  M.Ed.  students. 

Prerequisites:  1202X,  1203X,  and 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

(A.  M.  Landsman  and  G.  A.  Casey,, 
Summer  Session  only) 
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1270X  INTRODUCTION  TO  LEARNING 
THEORY  IN  EDUCATION 

A survey  of  theoretical  approaches  to 
the  study  of  learning.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  contribution  of 
learning  theory  to  the  understanding 
of  classroom  learning.  Contemporary 
cognitive  and  neo-behavioristic 
positions  will  be  examined  in  detail. 
(D.  R.  Olson,  D.  W.  Brison,  E.  V. 
Sullivan,  Regular  Session) 

1271X  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  MOTIVATION 
IN  EDUCATION 

A survey  of  motivational  theory, 
intended  to  prepare  the  student  to 
relate  more  closely  motivational 
theory  and  classroom  learning. 

(S.  B.  K.  Henderson,  Regular  Session) 

1272X  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY  IN  EDUCATION 

An  overview  of  the  field,  including 
the  methodology  of  social  research 
and  research  problems  of  current 
interest.  Although  the  primary 
emphasis  is  on  the  theory  and  data 
af  experimental  social  psychology, 
some  attention  is  devoted  to  applica- 
:ions  to  social  behavior  in  everyday 
ife  and  in  educational  settings. 

'A.  M.  Marcus,  Regular  Session) 

273X  NTRODUCTION  TO  EXPERIMENTAL 
METHODS  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

students  will  design  and  conduct 
iimple  experiments.  Problems  in 
esearch  design  and  methodology  will 


be  studied.  Techniques  with  special 
relevance  to  educational  research,  such 
as  observational  techniques,  struc- 
tured interviews,  and  operant 
analysis  of  disruptive  classroom 
behavior  will  be  studied. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

1280X  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN  AND 
YOUTH 

The  emphasis  will  be  on  the 
psychology  of  exceptional  children, 
not  on  programs  for  them,  though 
some  reference  to  the  latter  will  be 
made.  Several  of  the  following  groups 
will  be  considered:  the  blind  and 
partially  sighted,  the  hard-of-hearing 
and  deaf,  the  speech  defective,  the 
brain-damaged,  the  mental  defective, 
the  intellectually  gifted. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session  and  Summer 
Session) 

1281X  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED  AND 
SLOW  LEARNER 

The  identification  and  etiology,  and 
the  intellectual,  social,  and  emotional 
development  of  the  mentally  retarded; 
educational  programs,  social  and 
occupational  adjustment,  and  parent 
counseling. 

(D.  Shipe,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1282X  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 

The  psychology  of  children  and  young 
people  with  such  types  of  disability 
as  impaired  vision,  impaired  hearing, 
defective  speech,  crippling  conditions, 
epilepsy,  chronic  medical  disorders. 
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multiple  handicaps;  psychological  and 
medical  bases  of  adjustments  in 
curriculum  and  instructional  methods; 
educational  programs  in  regular 
classes,  special  classes,  hospitals,  and 
the  home;  emotional  and  social 
adjustment;  counseling  of  parents  and 
pupils. 

(J.  A.  Tuck,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1283X  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  GIFTED 

The  identification  and  the  intellectual, 
social,  and  emotional  development  of 
the  gifted;  educational  programs  in 
regular  and  special  classes. 

(S.  Miezitis,  Regular  Session) 

1284X  BEHAVIOR  DISORDERS  IN 
RELATION  TO  EDUCATION 

Behavior  disorders  in  children  and 
young  people,  e.g.,  neurotic  behavior, 
organic  conditions,  and  psychotic 
conditions;  the  diagnostic  process; 
constitutional  and  social  factors 
involved;  current  treatment 
procedures.  Lectures,  case 
presentations,  demonstrations,  and 
readings. 

(E.  J.  Rosen,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1285X  CHILDREN  WITH  SPECIAL 
LEARNING  DISABILITIES 

Characteristics  of  SLD  children  (also 
called  perceptually  impaired  or 
minimally  brain-damaged  children); 
their  identification  and  differentiation 
from  mentally  retarded  and 
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emotionally  disturbed  children; 
remedial  reading  problems;  programs 
in  regular  classes,  special  classes; 
special  instructional  procedures; 
counseling  of  parents  and  pupils; 
observation  of  special  classes. 

(L.  Lazar,  Regular  Session) 
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1286X  EDUCATIONAL  TECHNIQUES  FOR 
EMOTIONALLY  DISTURBED 
CHILDREN 


Disci 


A survey  of  psychodynamic  and 
educational  management  techniques 
used  with  children  with  learning 
difficulties  due  to  developmental  dis- 
orders, cerebral  dysfunctions,  specific 
cognitive  disorders,  language  and 
reading  disorders,  and  psychiatric 
behavior  disorders,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  methods  used  in 
special  classes  for  the  selection, 
investigation,  and  remedial  treatment 
of  these  varied  conditions. 

Prerequisite:  1284X 
(E.  J.  Rosen  and  D.  Keillor,  Regular 
Session) 
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1287X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  THE 
PSYCHOLOGY  OF  MENTAL 
RETARDATION 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  research 
on  mental  retardation.  Topics  to  be 
covered  include  the  history,  nature, 
and  measurement  of  intelligence  and 
adaptive  behavior;  definitions; 
epidemiology  of  mental  retardation; 
biological  and  socio-cultural  factors 
affecting  intelligence;  personality 
theories;  and  educational 
programming. 
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I Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructor  for  those  who  are  not  M.A. 
or  Ph.D.  candidates  in  Applied 
Psychology. 

(D.  Shipe  and  J.  B.  Fotheringham, 
Regular  Session) 

1288X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 
PRACTICUM  IN  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 

The  course  consists  of  supervised 
experience  in  a particular  area  of 
special  education;  this  experience 
may  involve  curriculum  planning, 
classroom  organization,  and  the 
development  and  evaluation  of  a 
range  of  instructional  materials  and 
techniques. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

1289X  seminar:  special  education 

FOR  SCHOOL  CONSULTANTS 

Discussion  of  research  findings 
pertaining  to  the  identification  of 
children  with  specific  learning 
problems  and  the  development  of 
special  programs  for  them.  Open  only 
to  students  enrolled  in  the  School 
Psychology  program. 

(H.  Silverman,  Summer  Session) 

! 

1290X  READINGS  AND  RESEARCH  IN 
MENTAL  RETARDATION 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  an 
expansion  and  deepening  of  material 
covered  in  1287X,  particularly  on  the 
biological  and  socio-cultural  aspects 
of  mental  retardation.  Additional 
topics  will  include  the  genetic  aspects 
of  mental  retardation,  personality. 


learning  theories,  family  studies,  and 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

Prerequisite:  1287X 

1123X  seminar:  educational 

APPLICATIONS  OF  THE 
PSYCHOLOGY  OF 
COMMUNICATION 

Language  and  perception,  linguistics 
and  language  learning,  semantics, 
non-verbal  communication,  mass 
media,  measuring  effectiveness  of 
communications. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructor. 

(D.  5.  Abbey,  Regular  Session) 

Note:  The  research  seminars  that 
follow  are  intended  primarily  for 
doctoral  students  in  the  Department 
of  Applied  Psychology.  M.A.  students 
may  enroll  in  3207X  and  3208X.  Basic 
research  in  the  area  of  specialization 
is  reviewed  with  a special  emphasis  on 
formulating  testable  hypotheses 
which  might  lead  to  a contribution  to 
the  field  of  educational  psychology. 

3200X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  LEARNING 
AND  COGNITIVE  PROCESSES: 

PART  I 

Ordinarily  3200X  and  3201X 
must  be  taken  as  a full  course.  With 
the  permission  of  the  individual 
student's  faculty  advisor  and  the 
course  instructor,  however,  in  some 
cases  it  is  possible  for  a student  to 
register  separately  for  3200X  or  for 
3201X. 

(D.  R.  Olson,  Regular  Session) 
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3201X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  LEARNING 
AND  COGNITIVE  PROCESSES: 

PART  II 

See  entry  under  3200X. 

(D.  R.  Olson,  Regular  Session) 

3202X  ADVANCED  PRACTICUM  IN 
SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGY 

Second-year  students,  under  faculty 
supervision,  will  supervise  first-year 
students  in  the  1211  practicum.  In 
addition,  students  will  undertake 
advanced  consultative  and  research 
projects  involving  the  broad 
application  of  psychological  principles 
to  the  school  situation.  Open  only  to 
doctoral  students  in  School 
Psychology. 

Prerequisite:  1211 
(H.  G.  Narrol,  Regular  Session) 

3207X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 

(E.  V.  Sullivan  and  W.  Fowler, 

Regular  Session) 

3208X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN 

ADOLESCENT  DEVELOPMENT 

(C.  C.  Anderson,  Regular  Session) 

3209X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN 

COGNITIVE  AND  LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT 

(D.  R.  Olson,  Regular  Session) 

3210X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY  IN  EDUCATION: 
PART  I 

(D.  Hunt,  Regular  Session) 


3211X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY  IN  EDUCATION: 
PART  II 

Prerequisite:  3210X 
(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

3212X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN 

MOTIVATION  IN  EDUCATION: 
PART  I 

(C.  C.  Anderson,  Regular  Session) 

3213X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN 

MOTIVATION  IN  EDUCATION: 
PART  II 

Prerequisite:  3212X 
(C.  C.  Anderson,  Regular  Session) 

3215X  SEMINAR  IN  COUNSELING 
psychology: part  i 
For  students  in  the  Ph.D.  program  in 
Counseling  Psychology.  A continua- 
tion of  studies  begun  in  1202X.  To  be 
taken  concurrently  with  3216X  and 
3217X. 

Prerequisite:  1202X  or  equivalent. 
(A.  M.  Landsman  and  R.  M.  Laxer, 
Regular  Session) 

3216X  seminar  in  counseling 
psychology:  part  ii 
To  be  taken  concurrently  with  3215X 
and  3217X. 

(A.  M.  Landsman  and  R.  M.  Laxer, 
Regular  Session) 

3217X  PRACTICUM  IN  COUNSELING 
PSYCHOLOGY 

To  be  taken  concurrently  with  3215X 
and  3216X. 

(A.  M.  Landsman,  Regular  Session) 
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3218X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN 
COUNSELING 

C.  M.  Christensen,  Regular  Session) 

3220X  ANALYSIS  OF  LEARNING  TASKS 
Analysis  at  both  the  theoretical  and 
practical  level  of  what  has  been 
earned  and  what  should  be  learned 
in  order  to  reach  stipulated  educa- 
tional objectives.  Social  learning, 
emotion,  motor  skills,  cognitive  skills, 
and  formal  school  material  are 
analyzed.  The  relevance  of  psycho- 
ogical  theory  to  this  process  is 
examined. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructor. 

C.  Bereiter,  Regular  Session) 


'3252X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 
RESEARCH  IN  APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY:  DOCTORAL  LEVEL 

Description  as  for  1252X,  but  at  the 
doctoral  level. 

3252(h)X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 
RESEARCH  IN  APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY: ADVANCED 
RESEARCH  METHODS  IN 
SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGY 

A continuation  of  Course  1252(h)X. 
Open  only  to  students  at  the  doctoral 
level. 

Prerequisite:  1252(h)X  or  equi- 
valent. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 


Sociology  in  Education 


Department  of  Sociology  in  Education 


jan  j.  loubser,  Ph.D.  (Harvard) 

Associate  Professor  and  Chairman  of 
the  Department,  cross-appointed  to 
the  Department  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Toronto 
Andrew  effrat,  M.A.  (Harvard) 
Lecturer 

michael  fullan,  M.A.  (Toronto) 
Lecturer 

edward  b.  harvey,  Ph.D.  (Princeton) 
Assistant  Professor,  cross-appointed 
from  Educational  Planning  and  from 
the  Department  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Toronto 
william  michelson,  Ph.D.  (Harvard) 
Associate  Professor,  cross-appointed 
from  Educational  Planning  and  from 
the  Department  of  Sociology, 

[University  of  Toronto 
david  b.  nolle,  M.A.  (Vanderbilt) 
Lecturer 

ASSOCIATED  INSTRUCTOR: 

martha  k.  baum,  Ph.D.  (Harvard) 
Research  Associate 


PROGRAMS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 

Full  programs  in  this  field  are  being 
developed  but  are  not  yet  available, 
dowever,  special  programs  leading  to 
an  M.Ed.,  M.A.,  or  Ph.D.  with 
specialization  in  Sociology  in 
Education  can  be  worked  out  for 
ndividual  students.  Such  programs 
would  include  courses  in  Sociology 
n Education  as  listed  on  pages  121  to 
L24,  together  with  related  courses 
ippropriate  to  the  individual's 


particular  interests  and  background  in 
the  Department  of  Educational 
Theory  or  in  other  departments  of 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Interested  students  may  obtain 
descriptions  of  the  programs  currently 
being  tested  by  the  Department  by 
writing  to  Dr.  Jan  J.  Loubser, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Sociology 
in  Education,  OISE. 


COURSES 

A course  is  identified  as  Sociology  in 
Education  when  the  first  two  digits  in 
the  course  number  are  19  or  39. 

1900X  introduction  to  sociology 
in  education 

An  introduction  to  sociology  in 
education  for  students  following  a 
program  concentrating  in  this  field. 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  such 
topics  as  classrooms  as  socialization 
settings,  schools  as  complex 
organizations,  the  role  structures  of 
educational  institutions,  and  the 
evolution  of  educational  systems. 

(A.  Effrat,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1901X  THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  CANADIAN 
EDUCATION 

An  analysis  of  educational  systems  in 
Canada,  dealing  with  regional,  social, 
and  cultural  differences. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 
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1931X  EDUCATION  AND 

MODERNIZATION:  COMPARATIVE 
PERSPECTIVES 

A sociological  analysis  of  the  role  of 
education  in  modernizing  societies. 
The  course  will  survey  the  available 
data  on  the  difference  education 
makes  in  various  aspects  of  social 
development  and  will  involve  further 
analysis  of  data  to  test  some  of  the 
hypotheses  suggested  by  earlier 
findings. 

(M.  Fullan,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1940X  COMPARISON  OF  NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS 

A comparison  of  national  educational 
systems  in  western  and  some 
non-western  societies.  The  course  will 
deal  with  the  input-output 
relationships  of  various  educational 
systems  to  society  and  will  consider 
the  differences  and  similarities  of 
various  educational  systems  and  their 
sources  in  and  consequences  to  the 
social  structure. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

1952X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 
RESEARCH  IN  SOCIOLOGY  IN 
EDUCATION:  MASTER'S  LEVEL 

Specialized  study,  under  the  direction 
of  a staff  member,  focusing  on  topics 
of  particular  interest  to  the  student 
which  are  not  included  in  available 
courses.  While  credit  is  not  given  for 
a thesis  investigation  proper,  the 
study  may  be  closely  related  to  a 
thesis  topic. 


1960X  SOCIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 
METHODS  IN  EDUCATION 

An  introduction  to  basic  research 
methods  appropriate  for  sociologists 
working  in  the  field  of  education. 
General  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  technical  problems  involved  in  the 
collection,  analysis,  and  interpretation 
of  data,  with  emphasis  on  the  logic 
underlying  the  research  process. 
Consideration  will  also  be  given  to 
survey  design  and  analysis,  with  the 
focus  on  the  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  sociological  data 
collected  by  the  students  and/or 
provided  by  the  staff.  Some  statistics 
will  be  introduced  and  use  of 
mechanized  equipment  for  processing 
data  will  be  necessary  to  complete 
the  assigned  term  paper. 

(D.  B.  Nolle,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1970X  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY  IN 
EDUCATION 

An  introduction  to  sociological 
theories  relevant  to  the  study  of 
education. 

(J.  J.  Loubser,  Regular  Session) 

1983X  THE  MODERN  CITY:  EDUCATION 
AND  URBAN  SOCIETY:  PART  I 

Examines  the  city  both  as  a significant 
development  in  world  civilization 
and  as  a working  mechanism  guided 
by  contemporary  policies,  and  studies 
the  multifaceted  relationship  of 
human  behavior  to  the  urban 
environment.  To  be  taken 
concurrently  with  1984X,  except  in 
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the  Summer  Session,  when  a student 
may  enroll  in  1983X  only. 

(W.  Michelson,  Regular  Session; 

Staff,  Summer  Session) 

1984X  THE  MODERN  CITY  : EDUCATION 
AND  URBAN  SOCIETY:  PART  II 

o be  taken  concurrently  with  1983X. 
(W.  Michelson,  Regular  Session) 

[985X  THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  SOCIOLOGY 
OF  WORK:  PART  I 

3asic  structural  characteristics  of 
nodern  industrial  societies  and  their 
educational  institutions  are  analyzed 
o provide  a background  for  the 
nterpretation  of  occupational  groups 
md  structures.  This  is  a course  aimed 
it  providing  school  personnel  with  a 
cnowledge  of  industrial  structure  and 
he  sociology  of  industry,  and  is  an 
jption  in  the  Sociology  in  Education 
irogram.  To  be  taken  concurrently 
vith  1986X.  With  special  permission 
>f  the  instructor,  1985X  or  1986X 
nay  be  taken  as  separate  half-courses. 
E.  B.  Harvey,  Regular  Session) 

986X  THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  SOCIOLOGY 
OF  WORK:  PART  II 

I 

>ee  description  under  1985X. 

E.  B.  Harvey,  Regular  Session) 

995X  SCHOOL  AND  SOCIETY 

^n  introduction  to  Sociology  in 
ducation  for  students  not  following 
program  concentrating  in  this  field, 
lonsideration  will  be  given  to  such 
opics  as  social  structure  and  the  role 


of  the  school,  educational  policy,  and 
social  policy. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

1996X  THE  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
SCHOOL 

An  analysis  of  the  social  relationships 
and  structures  in  the  school  and  of 
their  impact  on  learning,  and  on 
student  behavior  and  performance. 
(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

3905X  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  OF 
EDUCATION 

An  attempt  to  apply  social  systems 
theory  to  the  analysis  of  educational 
systems,  from  the  national  to  the 
classroom  level,  and  to  deal  with  the 
interchanges  between  such  systems 
and  their  environments. 

(J.  J.  Loubser,  Regular  Session) 

3910X  FORMAL  ORGANIZATION  IN 
EDUCATION 

A consideration  of  the  principal 
theoretical  and  empirical  works  on 
the  nature,  operation,  and  evolution 
of  formal  organizations. 
Generalization  from  and  specification 
to  educational  organizations. 

(A.  Effrat,  Regular  Session) 

3920X  SOCIALIZATION,  ADOLESCENCE, 
AND  EDUCATION 

An  examination  of  various 
socialization  theories,  and  the  works 
of  their  proponents,  with  emphasis 
upon  their  implications  for  selected 
aspects  of  the  educational  process. 

(D.  B.  Nolle,  Regular  Session) 
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3930X  EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL 
CHANGE  IN  INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIETY 

An  examination  of  the  impact  of 
major  social  changes  on  education 
and  of  education  as  a factor  in  social 
change. 

(M.  Fullan,  Regular  Session) 

3952X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 
RESEARCH  IN  SOCIOLOGY  IN 
EDUCATION:  DOCTORAL  LEVEL 

Description  as  for  1952X,  but  at  the 
doctoral  level. 


3983  SEMINAR  IN  URBAN  SOCIOLOGY 

(Also  listed  as  Sociology  2011,  School 
of  Graduate  Studies  Calendar, 
University  of  Toronto.) 

This  seminar  will  concentrate  first  on 
important  issues  in  urban  sociology. 
Particular,  but  by  no  means  exclusive, 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  inter- 
action of  the  physical  environment 
with  the  social,  cultural,  and 
personality  systems  in  cities.  The 
seminar  will  then  design  and  carry 
out  research  on  one  of  these  issues. 
(W.  Michelson,  Regular  Session) 


Additional  Fields  of  Study 


******* 
******4 
******* 
******* 
******* 
******* 
******* 


Higher  Education 


PROGRAMS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 


Graduate  courses  in  the  field  of 
Higher  Education  are  now  offered: 
1801,  Studies  in  the  History  of  Higher 
Education  in  Canada;  1803,  Recurrent 
Issues  in  Higher  Education;  1807, 
Systems  of  Higher  Education;  3852X, 
Individual  Reading  and  Research  in 
Higher  Education.  These  courses 
are  open  as  electives  to  degree 
candidates  in  the  Department  of 
Educational  Theory  or  in  other 
departments  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

In  addition,  they  may  form  the 
core  of  a graduate  degree  program  for 
students  seeking  a degree  with 
specialization  in  the  field  of  Higher 
Education.  Individualized  programs 
"or  these  students  would  include 
additional  courses  in  the  Department 
of  Educational  Theory,  or  in  other 
departments  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies.  Such  courses  would 
:>e  selected  with  the  approval  of  the 
faculty  advisor,  in  accordance  with 
the  student's  background  and 
interests. 


COURSES 


A course  is  identified  as  Higher 
Education  when  the  first  two  digits 
n the  course  number  are  18  or  38. 


1801  STUDIES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  CANADA 

Studies  in  the  development  of  Cana- 
dian universities,  with  reference  also 
to  professional  schools,  teachers' 
colleges,  technical  institutes,  etc.  in 
the  context  of  comparable  develop- 
ments elsewhere  in  the  English-  and 
French-speaking  worlds. 

(R.  S.  Harris,  Regular  Session) 

1803  RECURRENT  ISSUES  IN  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

An  examination  of  recurring  ques- 
tions about  higher  education.  Sample 
topics  include:  Who  should  receive 
higher  education?  Of  what  kinds?  In 
what  types  of  institutions?  What 
should  be  studied?  Who  should 
teach?  How?  What  is  the  role  of 
research?  How  should  institutions 
of  higher  education  be  governed? 
Financed?  Related  to  government? 

(E.  F.  Sheffield,  Regular  Session) 

1807  SYSTEMS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Analysis  of  the  structure  of  the 
educational  systems  in  the  Canadian 
provinces,  the  United  States,  Britain, 
France,  the  USSR,  and  other 
countries,  with  attention  to  the  ways 
in  which  provision  is  made  for  higher 
education.  An  attempt  will  be  made 
to  understand  the  university's  role, 
and  differences  in  its  nature  and  its 
place  in  the  social  organization  of 
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each  of  these  societies.  In  essence, 
this  will  be  a study  of  the  university 
as  a social  institution  in  different 
settings. 

(E.  F.  Sheffield,  Regular  Session) 

3852X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 
RESEARCH  IN  HIGHER 

education:  doctoral  level 

Specialized  study,  under  the  direction 
of  a staff  member,  focusing  on  topics 


of  particular  interest  to  the  student 
which  are  not  included  in  available 
courses.  While  credit  is  not  given  for  a 
thesis  investigation  proper,  the  study 
may  be  closely  related  to  a thesis 
topic. 


Medical  Education 


PROGRAM  FOR  MASTER  OF 
ARTS  WITH  SPECIALIZATION 
IN  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

In  cooperation  with  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  the  graduate  Department 
of  Educational  Theory  is  prepared  to 
offer  a Master  of  Arts  program  to  a 
limited  number  of  candidates 
engaged  in  or  intending  to  engage  in 
medical  education.  While  the  actual 
composition  of  the  program  will  be 


varied  in  accordance  with  the 
particular  background  and  interests  of 
each  candidate,  all  will  be  required 
to  include  Course  1240  — Research 
Seminar  in  Medical  Education.  (For 
description  of  this  seminar  see  page 
110.) 

Interested  students  should  seek 
further  information  from  the  Office 
of  the  Coordinator  of  Graduate 
Studies  or  from  Professor  John  F. 
Flowers,  Director  of  Educational 
Research  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 


Academic  Staff 


(As  of  January  1,  1969) 


ABBEY,  DAVID  S. 

Adult  Education  41 

ALEXANDER,  WILLIAM  E. 

Educational  Planning  85 
ALVI,  SABIR  A. 

Measurement  and  Evaluation  77 
ANDERSON,  CHARLES  C. 

Applied  Psychology  95 

ANDREWS,  JOHN  H.  M. 

Educational  Administration  31 
AVITAL,  SHMUEL  M. 

Measurement  and  Evaluation  77 
BAUM,  MARTHA  K.* 

Sociology  in  Education  121 

BECK,  CLIVE  M. 

History  and  Philosophy  of 
Education  65 

BEREITER,  CARL 

Applied  Psychology  95 

BHARGAVA,  RAGHU  P. 

Measurement  and  Evaluation  77 

BIDANI,  NIRMALA 

Educational  Planning  85 
BREHAUT,  WILLARD 

History  and  Philosophy  of 
Education  65 

BRISON,  DAVID  W. 

Applied  Psychology  95 

BROWN,  ALAN  F. 

Curriculum  55 

BRUNDAGE,  DONALD  H. 

Adult  Education  41 

BUCHANAN,  BRUCE  H. 

Educational  Administration  31 

BURRILL,  DONALD  F. 

Measurement  and  Evaluation  77 
BUTORAC,  JOSEPH  M. 

Educational  Planning  85 


CAMERON,  DAVID  M. 

Educational  Administration  31 

CAMPBELL,  DOUGLAS  C. 

Curriculum  55 
CAPLAN,  GERALD  L. 

History  and  Philosophy  of 
Education  65 
CARLOW,  CHESTER  D. 

Curriculum  55 
CASEY,  GERALD  A. 

Applied  Psychology  95 

CASTANEDA,  ALFRED 

Applied  Psychology  95 
CHOUDHRY,  NANDA  K. 

Educational  Planning  85 

CHRISTENSEN,  CLIFFORD  M. 

Applied  Psychology  95 

CHURCHILL,  STACY 

Computer  Applications  49 
CONNELLY,  F.  MICHAEL 

Curriculum  55 

CRAWFORD,  DOUGLAS  G. 

Computer  Applications  49 
CRITTENDEN,  BRIAN  S. 

History  and  Philosophy  of 
Education  65 
CROFT,  JOHN  C. 

Educational  Administration  31 
DAY,  HY  I. 

Applied  Psychology  95 

DOCKRELL,  W.  BRYAN 

Applied  Psychology  95 
D'OYLEY,  VINCENT  R. 

Measurement  and  Evaluation  77 

DRAPER,  JAMES  A. 

Adult  Education  41 

EFFRAT,  ANDREW 

Sociology  in  Education  121 

EISENBERG,  JOHN  A. 

History  and  Philosophy  of 
Education  65 
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ELLIS,  M.  DORMER 

Adult  Education  41 

EVANS,  GLEN  T. 

Measurement  and  Evaluation  77 

EVEN,  ALEX 

Measurement  and  Evaluation  77 

FARRELL,  JOSEPH  P. 

Educational  Planning  85 
FLAHERTY,  M.  JOSEPHINE 
Adult  Education  41 
FLEMING,  W.  GERALD 

Measurement  and  Evaluation  77 

FLOWER,  GEORGE  E. 

Educational  Administration  31 

FOTHERINGHAM,  JOHN  B. 

Applied  Psychology  95 

FOWLER,  WILLIAM 

Applied  Psychology  95 

FRIEDLANDER,  DOV* 

Measurement  and  Evaluation  77 
FULLAN,  MICHAEL 

Sociology  in  Education  121 

GAMLIN,  PETER 

Applied  Psychology  95 
GRAHAM,  DONALD  M.* 

Educational  Administration  31 
GREENFIELD,  T.  BARR 

Educational  Administration  31 

GRIFFIN,  VIRGINIA  R. 

Adult  Education  41 

HAMBLETON,  DONALD  C.* 

Curriculum  55 

HANDA,  MADAN  L. 

Educational  Planning  85 

HARRIS,  ROBERT  C.* 

Applied  Psychology  96 

HARRIS,  ROBIN  S. 

Adult  Education  41 

HARVEY,  EDWARD  B. 

Educational  Planning  85 

HENDERSON,  S.  B.  KENT 

Applied  Psychology  95 

HENDRA,  F.  STANLEY* 

Applied  Psychology  96 


HERBERT,  JOHN 

Curriculum  55 

HICKOX,  EDWARD  S. 

Educational  Administration  31 

HIGH,  NORMAN  H. 

Adult  Education  41 

HINDLEY-SMITH,  MALCOLM 

Computer  Applications  49 

HOCKLEY,  JAMES  S. 

History  and  Philosophy  of 
Education  65 

HOLLAND,  JOHN  W. 

Educational  Planning  85 

HORN,  DOROTHY  M. 

Measurement  and  Evaluation  77 
HOUSE,  JOHN  H. 

Educational  Administration  31 

HU,  TEH-WEI 

Educational  Administration  31 

HUFF,  ELMER  E.* 

Applied  Psychology  96 

HUMPHREYS,  EDWARD  H. 

Educational  Planning  85 

HUNT,  DAVID 

Applied  Psychology  95 

INGRAM,  ERNIE  J. 

Curriculum  55 

JACKSON,  ROBERT  W.  B. 

Computer  Applications  49 
KATZ,  JUDITH  T. 

Applied  Psychology  95 
KATZ,  JOHN  S. 

Curriculum  55 

KATZ,  MICHAEL  B. 

History  and  Philosophy  of 
Education  65 

KEILLOR,  DONALD* 

Applied  Psychology  96 

KENNEDY,  DONALD  R. 

Applied  Psychology  95 
KHAN,  SAR  B. 

Measurement  and  Evaluation  77 
KIDD,  J.  ROBY 

Adult  Education  41 
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KOERTGE,  NORETTA 

History  and  Philosophy  of 
Education  65 
LANDSMAN,  ANN  M. 

Applied  Psychology  95 

LAXER,  ROBERT  M. 

Applied  Psychology  95 

LAZAR,  LEO* 

Applied  Psychology  96 
LEVIN,  MALCOLM  A. 

Educational  Administration  31 
LINKLATER,  JAMES  A.* 

Applied  Psychology  96 
LOUBSER,  JAN  J. 

Sociology  in  Education  121 

MC  DIARMID,  GARNET  L. 

Curriculum  55 

MACDONALD,  MAIRI* 

Applied  Psychology  96 
MC  DONALD,  RODERICK  P. 

Measurement  and  Evaluation  77 
MC  INNES,  JOHN  A. 

Curriculum  55 

MC  LEAN,  LESLIE  D. 

Computer  Applications  49 
MC  LEAN,  ROBERT  S. 

i Computer  Applications  49 
MACLEOD,  BETTY  B. 

Educational  Planning  85 

j.  MC  REYNOLDS,  WILLIAM  P. 

Educational  Planning  85 
MARCUS,  ALAN  M. 

Applied  Psychology  95 
MICHELSON,  WILLIAM 

Educational  Planning  85 
MIEZITIS,  SOLVEIGA 

Applied  Psychology  95 

MUSELLA,  DONALD  S. 

Educational  Administration  31 

MYERS,  J.  DOUGLAS 

History  and  Philosophy  of 
Education  65 

NARROL,  HARVEY  G. 

Applied  Psychology  95 


NETLEY,  CHARLES* 

Applied  Psychology  96 
NISHISATO,  SHIZUHIKO 

Measurement  and  Evaluation  77 
NOLLE,  DAVID  B. 

Sociology  in  Education  121 
O'BRYAN,  KENNETH  G. 

Applied  Psychology  95 

OLIVIER,  WILLIAM  P. 

Computer  Applications  49 

OLSEN,  E.  CHRISTOPHER 

History  and  Philosophy  of 
Education  65 
OLSON,  DAVID  R. 

Applied  Psychology  95 

ORLIKOW,  LIONEL  G. 

Educational  Administration  31 

OTT,  JACK  M. 

Curriculum  55 
PARE,  FATHER  DONALD* 

Applied  Psychology  96 

PASS,  LARRY  E. 

Applied  Psychology  95 

PEDERSEN,  K.  GEORGE 

Educational  Administration  31 
PITT,  CLIFFORD  C. 

Applied  Psychology  95 

PRESTON,  JOAN 

Measurement  and  Evaluation  77 
PRUETER,  KENNETH  F. 

Curriculum  55 
PUNCH,  KEITH  F. 

Educational  Administration  31 
QUAZI,  SAEED* 

Educational  Planning  85 
RAGSDALE,  RONALD  G. 

Computer  Applications  49 

RAINSBERRY,  FREDERICK  B. 

Curriculum  55 

RAWSON,  HILDRED 

Curriculum  55 
REGAN,  ELLEN  M. 

Curriculum  55 
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RIDEOUT,  E.  BROCK 

Educational  Administration  31 
RIDGE,  F.  GERALD* 

Educational  Planning  85 

ROBBINS,  MELVYN  P. 

Educational  Administration  31 
ROBERTS,  DENNIS  M. 

Measurement  and  Evaluation  77 
ROBERTS,  DOUGLAS  A. 

Curriculum  55 
ROBERTS,  W.  GLYN 

Educational  Administration  31 
ROBINSON,  FLOYD  G.* 

Applied  Psychology  96 

ROSEN,  EDWARD  J.* 

Applied  Psychology  96 

RYAN,  DORIS  W. 

Educational  Administration  31 

ST.  JOHN,  CLINTON 

Educational  Planning  85 
SCHWEIKER,  ROBERT  F. 

Measurement  and  Evaluation  77 
SCOTT,  J.  GLENN 

Educational  Administration  31 
SELBY-SMITH,  CHRIS 

Educational  Planning  85 

SHAW,  BLAIR  W. 

Applied  Psychology  95 
SHEFFIELD,  EDWARD  F. 

Adult  Education  41 
SHIPE,  DOROTHY 

Applied  Psychology  95 
SILVERMAN,  HARRY 

Applied  Psychology  95 
SIMMONS,  JAMES  W. 

Educational  Planning  85 

SINCLAIR,  BRUCE* 

Applied  Psychology  96 

SKINNER,  ANDREW  F.* 

History  and  Philosophy  of 
Education  65 

SKINNER,  J.  MAXWELL  R.* 

Applied  Psychology  96 
SKOLNIK,  MICHAEL  L. 

Educational  Planning  85 


SMITH,  FRANK 

Curriculum  55 

SOMWARU,  JWALLA* 

Measurement  and  Evaluation  77 
STABLER,  ERNEST 

Adult  Education  41 


STERN,  HANS  H. 

Curriculum 

55 

STRANG,  RUTH 

Curriculum 

55 

SULLIVAN,  EDMUND  V. 

Applied  Psychology  96 

THOMAS,  ALAN  M.* 

Adult  Education  41 

THORSON,  SONDRA  J. 

Educational  Administration  31 
TOUGH,  ALLEN  M. 

Adult  Education  41 
TRACZ,  GEORGE  S. 

Educational  Planning  85 

TRAUB,  ROSS  E. 

Measurement  and  Evaluation  77 
TUCK,  JAMES  A.* 

Applied  Psychology  96 

WAHLSTROM,  MERLIN  W. 

Computer  Applications  49 
WATSON,  CICELY 

Educational  Planning  85 
WEES,  WILFRED 
Curriculum  55 
WEISER,  JOHN  C. 

Applied  Psychology  96 

WEISS,  DEBRAH 
Curriculum  55 
WEISS,  JOEL 

Curriculum  55 

WIENS,  JOHN 

Educational  Administration  31 
WILSON,  DAVID  N. 

Educational  Planning  85 

WRIGHT,  EDGAR  N.* 

Measurement  and  Evaluation  77 


* Associated  instructor. 
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M.Ed.  Students  10 
Late  Payment  Fee  11 
Part-time  Students: 

After-hours  11 
Daytime  11 

Reregistration  Fee  for  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 

Candidates  11 
Staff  Exemption  11-12 
Summer  Session  Students  11 

FELLOWSHIPS  12-14 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  12-14 
FOREIGN  STUDENTS  18 
GENERAL  INFORMATION  3-19 
GOVERNORS,  BOARD  OF  Xi 
GRADES  8 

GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS  12 
GRADUATE  RECORD  EXAMINATIONS  8 
GRADUATE  STUDENTS'  ASSOCIATION  19 
GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING;  See 
PSYCHOLOGY,  APPLIED 

HEALTH  SERVICE  18 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 
Courses  127-28 
Programs  127 

HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION, 
DEPARTMENT  OF 

Programs  65 
Staff  65 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION: 

Courses  66-69 
M.A.  with  specialization  in 
History  of  Education  65-66 
Ph.D.  with  specialization  in 
History  of  Education  65-66 


